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A  YOUNG  ENGLAND  NOVEL. 


It  is  as  natural  in  the  present  day  to 
foi^t  the  rauon  d'etre  of  the  "  Young 
England "  party,  as  it  is  easy  to  satir- 
ize its  principles  and  its  programme. 
Bomantic  absurdity  and  picturesque  ex- 
travagance notwithstanding,  its  mission 
becomes  intelligible  when  examined  by 
the  light  of  historical  facts.  The  writings 
and  the  speeches  of  the  Coryphaei  of  "  the 
New  Generation  "  forty  years  ago  were  a 
protest  against  the  prevailing  rigime,  po- 
litical and  social,  not  without  something 
of  national  significance.  Young  England 
essayed  the  patriotic  task  of  interpreting 
the  discontent  of  the  older  and  the  more 
proeaic  England,  and  of  supplementing 
these  functions  with  a  pseudo-philo- 
sophic statement  of  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
and  the  suggestion  of  a  picturesquely 
impossible  propaganda  for  its  cure. 
The  nation  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  the  practical  results  that  had  fol- 
lowed Earl  Grey's  measure  of  1832.  It 
had  been  led  to  anticipate  a  social  re- 
generation as  an  immediate  sequel :  it 
found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  things 
continued  pretty  much  as  they  were 
before ;  that  the  relations  of  labour  and 
capital  were  not  ameliorated ;  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  notimproved. 
The  commercial  aristocracy,  whom  Pitt 
had  created  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
off  in  his  political  system  against  the 
aristocracy  of  birth,  had  the  first  place 
in  the  attentions  of  FeeL  Farliametftaij 
power  was  not  exercised  for  the  good  of 
the  masses,  and  the  masses  rushed  to 
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the  conclusion  that  popular  representa- 
tion was  a  delusion,  and  the  Eeform 
Bill  itself  nothing  better  than  one  vast 
legislative  sham.  The  reformers  were 
told  that  they  had  tricked  the  con- 
stituencies ;  the  anti-reformers  were 
accused  of  acquiescing  passively  in  the 
deception.  "  No  party,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  his  preface  to  "Lothair," 
"  was  national :  one  was  exclusive  and 
odious,  and  the  other  liberal  and  cos- 
mopolitan." 

The  French  revolution  had  spread 
throughout  Europe  a  vague  desire  to 
reconstruct  society  upon  the  lines  of 
an  ideal  perfection ;  and  the  pubHc 
faith  which  Young  England  elaborated 
was  as  much  a  product  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  great  drama  enacted  in 
Paris,  as  the  project  of  Coleridge  and 
Southey  for  reorganizing  humanity  upon 
a  pantisocratic  basis.  No  one  denied 
that  the  times  were  out  of  joint;  but 
no  one  could  see  how  the  mummeries 
and  morris  dances,  the  reversion  to  an- 
cient rites  and  forgotten  customs,  which 
were  essential  ingredients  in  the  political 
nostrum  of  Young  England,  would  suffice 
to  put  it  right.  Just  as  the  resuscitation 
of  classic  names,  and  an  affectation  of  a 
primitive  simplicity  of  habit,  were 
integral  parts  in  the  system  of  the 
political  philosophers  of  the  French 
revolution,  so  Young  England  Btvove 
to  create  anew  the  traditions  and  the 
influences  of  that  golden  age  whieh 
!)egan    with    feudalism^    and    which 
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vanislied  Tirben  Charles  I.  became  tbe 
"  holocaust  of  direct  taxation-" 

At  a  time  when  tbe  erewbile  reputed 
leader  of  Young  England  is  tbe  Piime 
Minister  of  tbe  British  empire,  it  may  be 
v^ortb  while  to  say  something  about  tbe 
three  politicians  whose  names  are  most 
prominently  associated  with  the  phrase. 
"Living  much  together,"  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  written  of  himself  and  his  friends 
at  this  period,  '^  without  combination 
we  acted  together.  Some  of  those  who 
were  then  my  companions  have,  like 
myself,  since  taken  some  part  in  tbe 
conduct  of  public  aifairs ;  two  of  them, 
and  those  who  were  not  tbe  least  in- 
terested in  my  speculations,  have  de- 
parted. One  was  Greorge  Smylhe,  after- 
wards seyentb  Lord  Strangford,  a  man 
of  brilliant  gifts,  of  dazzling,  not  definite, 
culture,  and  fascinating  maimers.  His 
influence  over  youth  was  remarkable,  and 
he  oould  promulgate  a  new  fiaith  with 
graceful  enthusiasm.  Benry  Hope,  the 
eidtst  son  of  the  author  of '  Anistasius,' 
WAS  of  a  different  nature,  but  he  was 
learned  and  accomplished,  possessing  a 
penetrating  judgment  and  an  inflexible 
will  Master  of  a  vast  fortune,  his  house 
Batoially  became  our  frequent  rendez- 
vpua,.and  it  waa  at  Deepdene  that  he 
first  urged  the  expediency  of  my  treating 
in  a  literary  form  those  vi^ws  and  sub- 
jecta  which,  were  the  matter  of  our 
frequent  conversation."  The  outcome 
of  this  tbe  world  has  before  it  in  the 
hietory  of  ''  Coningsby,"  «  Sybil,"  and 
"  Tancred." 

Mr*  Disraeli  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  give  anything  like  political 
coinaifltency  to  tbe  sentiment^  states- 
znanship  which  was  discussed  in  'Hhe 
glades  a^d  galleries  of  tbe  Deepdene," 
It  would  indeed  be  a  mistake  to  look  to 
"Comingsby "  for  the  political  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  Neither  that 
noi  any  of  his  novels  contains  a  political 
system  to  whose  principles  their  author 
is  prepared  uniformly  to  adhere.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  statesmanship  has  always  been 
enipirical,  and  is  therefore  without  a 
pbiUOBophy,  But  it  is  in  "  Coniogsby  ' 
that  tiieoli^imerical aspirations  of  Smythe's 
"BistoHc  Fancies"   and    *' England's 


Trust " — Lord  John  Manners's  volume 
of  poems— are  first  expressed  in  a  form 
which  is  precise,   and  which  at  least 
pretends  to  be  practicaL      A  critic  of 
tbe    day    compared    the    members   of 
tbe  select  little  coterie — to  the  infant 
prodigy,   of  whom    the   fond    mother 
exclaimed,  "Dear  baby,  it  has  got  a  little 
of  everything ! "     So,  he  said,  it  is  with 
Young  England  :   it  has  got  a  little  of 
history,  somewhat  more  of  metaphysics, 
aud  a  small  portion  of  unintelligible 
theology.      It  is  the  mission  of  the 
hero  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  best  known  poli- 
tical  fiction    to    rally  the  aristocracy 
round  the  Sovereign  —  to  establish  an 
alliance  between  Crown  and  Chartists, 
peer  and  peasant ;  to  restore  the  original 
constitution  in  Church  and  State;  or,  if 
that  be  impossible,  to  relieve  the  Church 
of  its  alliance  with  the  State,  and  of  the 
"  indignity  of  having  its  bishops  virtu^ 
ally  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  now  a  sectarian  assem- 
bly."   Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  four  years 
in  Parliament  when  Lord  John   Man- 
ners   published    his    poems    and    his 
pamphlets,    and    seven    years    when 
George  Smythe's   "Historic    EanoLBs" 
made  then*  appearance.     It  is  custom- 
ary to  speak  of  the  exceptionally  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  commenced  his  political 
career;   but    Mr.  Disraeli  had  oppor- 
tunities denied  to  Burke,  or  Sheridan,  or 
Canning.     The  distinction  of  his  father^ 
and  tbe  reputation  which  he  had  him- 
self won  as    a  novelist,  had  already 
combined  to    secure    him  recognition 
in  society.     At  Lady  Blessington's  he 
had  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  the  moat 
celebrated  personages  of  the  day.    He 
was  tbe  friend  of  D'Orsay  and  of  Dan- 
combe.     Introduced  by  Mr.  Hope  to 
Lord  Granby,  the  present  Duke  of  Eut- 
land,  he  became  a  visitor  at  Belvoir, 
and  gathered  his  initial  experience  of 
those  scenes  of  high  political  life  which 
are  depicted  in  his  novels.     In  joining, 
or    rather    in  organizing  the  Young 
England  party,  Mr.  Disraeli  was    at 
once  placing  himself  at  the  head  of,  a 
sentiment  of  distrust  in  the  Conserva- 
tive policy  of  tbe  time^  and  was  secur- 
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isg  to  himself  the  unqnestionahle  ad- 
vantage of  a  great  social  alliance.  The 
romance  which  tinged  the  political  and 
religions  sentiments  of  Lord  John 
ManneTS  and  Mr.  George  Smythe,  their 
admiration  for  all  that  was  splendid  in 
the  ceremonials  of  fendalism^  for  the 
grandeur  and  the  picturesqueness  of 
English  mediiBYalism,  may  also  have 
had  a  congenial  attraction  for  Mr. 
Disraeli,  whose  innate  love  of  Oriental 
pageantry  had  heen  stimulated  hy  re- 
cent experiences  of  travel  in  the  land 
of  his  race.  "  Coningshy,"  which  was 
published  three  years  after  Lord  John 
Manners's  poems,  and  in  the  same  year 
as  Mr.  Smythe's  "Historic  Fancies," 
should  he  regarded  rather  as  a  tribute  at 
the  shrine  of  friendship  than  the  exposi- 
tion of  political  principles  which  it  was 
seriously  contemplated  to  translate  into 
action.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  in  admirable 
prose  what  Lord  John  Manners  has  done 
in  very  mediocre  verse :  he  commemorated 
in  a  spirit  of  appropriate  gratitude  asso- 
ciations which  had  been  to  him  of  the 
utmost  profit  and  importance.  But  the 
X)olitical  significance  of  "  Coningsby,"  as 
of  Mr  Disraeli's  other  noveb,  is  critical 
only,  and  it  is  a  pregnant  commentary 
on  their  author's  consciousness  of  the 
visionary  nature  of  Young-England's 
projects  that  in  "CJoningshy"  and  in 
•* Sybil"  the  story  is  prudently  concluded 
before  its  dramatis  personoe  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  practically  to  the 
reforms  which  they  have  preached  in 
periods  of  glowing  antithesis  and  para- 
graphs of  sparkling  paradox. 

The  political  union  between  the  three 
chiefs  of  the  Young  England  party — 
their  followers  being  Mr.  Hope,  Lord 
Granby,  Mr.  EaiUie  Cochrane,  Lord 
Eilesmere,  and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes — 
was  of  brief  duration.  The  same 
year  as  that  which  saw  the  pub- 
lication of  "Coningsby,"  heard  the 
formal  repudiation  by  George  S  my  the 
of  the  principles  of  protection ;  and 
in  1845  both  Lord  John  Manners  and 
George  Smythe  voted  with  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  majority  and  against  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  matter  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant.     G^rge  Smythe  was  always  the 


weakest    link    in    a    weak,  because  a 
purely  sentimental,   chain.      The  pre- 
dominant idea  in  his   mind  was  the 
necessity  of    maintaining   an   ancient 
territorial  aristocracy.    The  predominant 
idea  with  Lord  John  Manners  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining,  in  addition  to 
such  an  aristocracy,  a  not  less  aristocratic 
and  a   universally  beneficent   Church. 
The  Ecclesiastical    Counsellor    of   the 
coterie,  to  whom  both  Lord  John  Man- 
ners and  Mr.  Smythe  dedicated  various 
sonnets,  was   Frederick  Faber  of   the 
Oratory,  author  of  "The  "Water  Lily  on 
the  Cherwell."    His  lordship  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  society  might  be 
regenerated  by  the  instromentality  of 
monastic  institutions  and  holydays,  over 
which  the  Church  should  preside.     But 
what  Church  ?    iNot  the  Church  of  the 
Eeformation ;  for  that  Lord  John  had  as 
undisguised  a  detestation  as  for  the  Pro- 
testant Settlement  of  1688.     Kot  the 
Church  of  Eome  either,  which    he  ad- 
mits may  have  deviated  into  extrava- 
gances, as  Protestantism  has  undoubt- 
edly  into    coarse   excesses;   but  some 
Church  superior  to  and  independent  of 
the  State — such  a  Church  system  as  that 
of  our  fathers,  "  which  sanctioned  and 
hallowed  the  every-day  employments, 
the  needful  recreations,  the  birth,  life, 
and  death  of  the  poorest  and  meanest 
artisan,"    and  which    is   ''holier   and 
better  and  more  politic  than  that  state 
system  of  ours  which  places  labour  at 
the  mercy  of  mammon,  handing  over 
with  easy  indifference  the  recreation  of 
the  people  to  Socialism  and  Chartism, 
and  contents  itself  with  rejecting  the 
miserable    birth,    and    the    yet    more 
miserable  death,  of  the  toiling  being 
whose  life  it  disregards."     Lord  John 
Manners's  ideal  Church  was  an  institu- 
tion designed  to  spiritualise  the  people 
in  the  aristocratic  interest. 

Just  as  ''  England's  Trust "  was  dedi  < 
cated  ''most  affectionately  and  ad- 
miringly, parvum,  non  parvce  piffnus 
amvcitice"  "to  the  Hon.  George  Percy 
Sydney  Smythe,"  so  "  Historic  Fancies  " 
is  inscribed — "  To  Lord  John  Manners, 
M.P.,  whose  gentle  blood  is  only  an 
illustration  of  his  gentler  conduct,  and 
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whose  whole  life  may  well  remind  ns 
that  the  only  child  of  Philip  Sydney 
hecame  a  Mumers,  because  he  is  him- 
self as  true  and  blameless — ^the  Philip 
Sydney  of  our  generation."  "  Historic 
Fancies"  is  less  ecclesiastical,  more 
purely  aristocratic  in  its  tone,  if  that  be 
possible,  and  aims  at  something  more 
in  the  direction  of  philosophic  history 
than  Lord  John  Manners's  yolume  of 
verse.  The  opening  essay  is  a  vigorous 
panegyric  upon  the  aristocracy  of  France^ 
whom  the  author  describes  as  ''the 
most  illustrious  that  the  world  ever 
saw."  The  spirit  of  the  churchmanship, 
which  was  a  vital  article  in  the  new 
Anglican  Creed,  soon  asserts  itsell  The 
''  Catholic  Cavalier  "  is  a  lively  lay  sup- 
posed to  be  sung  at  the  restoration  of 
the  second  Charles : — 

"  A  hundred  yean  of  wrong  shall  make  our 

vengeance  strong, 
A  hundred  ^ears  of  outrage,  and  blasphemy 

and  broil, 
Since  the   spirit  of  Unrest  sent  forth  on 

her  behest 
The  Apostate  and  the  Puritan  to  do  their 

work  of  spoil ! 
Since  the  tyrant's  wanton  bride  trode  the 

truth  done  in  her  pride. 
And  GK)d  for  England's  sin  gave  power  to  a 

lie— 
And  through  the  land  the  light  of  False- 
hood bumt  all  bright) 
As  each  churl  thought  to  see  the  day-spring 

dun  on  high" 

The  following  extract  from  the  note 
which  follows  the  poem  will  illustrate 
the  identity  of  Mr.  Smythe's  and  Lord 
John  Manners's  ecclesiastical  views  : — 
**  I  have  "  (he  writes),  "  in  the  foregoing 
ballad  purposely  made  no  distinction 
between  the  Churches  of  Home  and  Eng- 
land, because  if  I  had  done  so,  I  think 
I  should  have  been  untrue  to  the  charac- 
ter and  feeling  of  the  Eoman  Catholics 
of  the  time.  The  limits  which  separated 
the  Churches  could  not  have  been 
thought  of  by  such  men  as  SirKenelm 
Digby  very  broad,  orthe  obstacles  to  union 
very  strong."  There  are  several  other 
poems  in  this  volume,  all  emanating 
from  much  the  same  inspiration,  and 
fashioned  after  the  model  of  Macaulay 
and  Praed.  Generally,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  sentiment  of  these  com- 


positions is  more  liberal  than  that  of  the 
eccentric  patriotism  which  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  Lord  John  Manners's  muse. 
The  member  for  Canterbury  bids  his 
readers  adieu  with  a  really  stirring  song 
in  honour  of  the  merchants  of  old 
England : — 

"  The  land  it  boasts  its  titled  hosts— they 
could  not  view  with  these, 

The  Merchants  of  Old  England,  the  Seig- 
neurs of  the  seas, 

In  the  days  of  Great  Eliiabeth,  when  they 
sought  the  western  main, 

Maugre  and  spite  the  Corsair's  might  and 
the  menaces  of  Spain.  . 
♦  •  •  ♦  • 

**And  by  the  power  that  was  her  dower, 
might  Commerce  once  more  be 

The  Helper  of  the  Helpless,  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  Free  ; 

Then  gloiv  to  the  Merchants  who  shall  do 
such  aeeds  as  these. 

The  Merchants  of  Old  England,  the  Seig- 
neurs of  the  seas." 

A  more  noticeable  feature  in  the 
''  Historic  Fancies "  is  the  manifest 
influence  of  Us  (dies  Disraeliennes, 
The  philo- Judaism  orphilo-Ottomanism, 
which  occasionally  colours  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Smythe,  extends  to  the  work 
of  an  author  of  whom  more  is  known, 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnds,  the  present  Lord 
Houghton :  *'  Thy  heart  has  been  stirred 
within  thee  at  the  glories  of  Islam. 
Doubt  not ;  truth  is  not  mine  only,  but 
multiform.  And  benevolence  is  the  dis- 
ciple of  truth."  "  The  conquest  of  Egypt 
and  Morocco,  the  invasion  of  Spain,  the 
learning  of  Cordova,  the  politeness  of 
Damascus,  Charlemagne,  and  Haroun  al 
Baschid,  Saladin  and  the  Crusades,  Boab- 
dil  and  Granada  I  What  animated  asso- 
ciations !  What  themes  for  luxurious  or 
thoughtful  reflection  i  What  inevitable 
incitement  for  future  history  among 
a  race  almost  as  numerous  as  that  of 
Christendom,  and  far  more  susceptible 
to  the  legends  of  their  faith."  ^  Such 
passages  as  these  illustrate  the  de- 
cree to  which  the  enthusiasm  of  Young 
England  was  interpenetrated  by  the 
associations  of  old  Judsea.  Inter  alia 
the  author  of  ''  Historic  Fancies  "  sug- 
gests in  all  earnest  that  it  might  be 
desirable    to   revive    the    practice    of 

1  See  ffistorie  Fancies,  p.  879. 
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^  touching  for  the  eyil "  on  account  of 
the  ''direct  commTinication  which  it 
brought  about  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest^  between  the  king  and  the  poor.'' 
"  If,"  he  adds,  "  the  great  only  knew 
what  stress  the  poor  lay  on  the  few  forms 
which  remain  to  join  them,  they  would 
make  many  sacrifices  for  their  main- 
tenance and  preservation.  Dr.  Johnson, 
a  man  of  the  people,  if  there  ever  was 
one,  was  yet  prouder  of  having  been 
touched  by  Queen  Anne,  when  he  was  a 
child,  of  speaking  about  the  great  lady 
in  black,  of  whom  he  had  an  indistinct 
recollection,  than  he  was  of  all  the 
heroism  under  misfortune  and  of  all  the 
erudition  of  his  works." 

Such  were  the  vague  aspirations  which 
it  remained  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  popularise 
in  his  novel.     The  task  was  not  an  easy 
one,  but  it  was  executed  with  consum- 
mate skill.    Chief  of  the  sect  of  Young 
England,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  un- 
animously nominated,  he  was  without 
some   of  the  qualifications  for  his  new 
position   which   George    Smythe    and 
Lord  John   Manners   each    possessed. 
Though  long  since  intimate  with  Eng- 
lish society,   he    had    never    received 
the     early    training    of    an    English 
statesman.     He  had  neither  been  at  a 
public  school  nor  a  university.     "  Born 
in  a  library,"  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, his   only  knowledge  of    English 
boys  and  classical  literature  had  been 
picked  up  at  an  "academy  for  young 
gentlemen,"  kept  by  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  Mr.  Gogan,  at  Walthamstow. 
But  Mr.   Disraeli's  genius  triumphed 
over  all  these  obstacles.    He  produced 
in  **Coning8by"    not   only  a  grapLic 
picture  of   Eton  life,  and  a  complete 
synoptical    epitome    of    the    opinions 
of    Young    England,   political,  social, 
religious ;    but,  so    far    as   its  purely 
political      and     many     of     its     de- 
scriptive passages    were   concerned,   a 
teUing  impeachment  both  against  the 
results  of  the  Whig  Reform  Bill  and 
ag^ainst  the  principles  of  Modem  Tory- 
ism as  illustrated  by  Sir  Eobert  PeeL 
'*  Coningsby  "  combined  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  fashionable  novel  the  animus 
of  a   political  pamphlet.     It  at  once 


served  as  the  avatar  of  Neo-Anglican- 
ism,  by  bringing  the  principal  peison- 
ages  of  the  party  into  one  focus,  and 
took  a  brilliant  place  in  the  chranique 
scandaleuse  of  the  period  by  its  satirical 
portraits  of  some  of  the  best  known 
people  of  the  time.  More  than  this,  its 
fruitful  repertory  of  political  aphorisms 
and  constitutional  maxims  supplied  Mr. 
Disraeli  with  an  abundant  justification 
for  the  attack  which  he  had  already 
commenced  to  make  on  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  which  he  was  shortly  to  renew  with 
increased  bitterness  and  effect. 

In    1841  Mr.   Disraeli  was  already 
known    as    a     novelist    of    singular 
gifts,  and  he  was  still  best  known  by 
"Vivian  Grey."    A  "key"  was  pub- 
lished to  this  "  book  written  by  a  boy" — 
as  its  author  has  since  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  contempt  called  it — according 
to  which  the  originals  of  the  characters 
were  as  follows :  —  Vivian  Grey,  the 
author;  Sherborne,  Disraeli  the  elder; 
Marquis  of  Carabas,  Lord  Lyndhurst ; 
Stanislaus  Hoax,  Theodore  Hook ;  Duke 
of  Juggernaut,  Duke  of  I^orfolk ;  Prince 
of  Little  Lilliput,  Prince  Leopold ;  Mr. 
Million,  Mr.  Coutts ;  Foaming  Fudge, 
Brougham ;  Lord  Prima  Donna,  Lord 
Wm.  Lennox;  Prince  Xtnmpqrtosklw, 
Prince  Gortchakoff;  Fitzbom,  Sir  Eobert 
Peel;  Charlatan  Gas,  Canning;  Lord 
Past    Century,    Eldon ;    Mw^uis    of 
Grandg6ut^  Marquis  of  Hertford ;  Mrs. 
Felix  Lorraine,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb; 
Southey,  Brummell,  Esterhazy,  and  Met- 
temich,  and  other  celebrities,  being  the 
prototypes  of  the  minor  personages  in- 
troduced into  the  panorama  of  this  start- 
ling romance.     It  may  be  mentioned 
that  another  ''  interpretation"  was  cur- 
rent at  the  time  the  novel  appeared.  The 
ill-starred  Bepresentative  started  by  Mr. 
John  Murray  (the  elder)  had  just  col- 
lapsed ;  its  death  speedily  followed  an 
article  commencing  "  As  we  were  seated 
the  other  night  in  our  opera-box."    It 
was  declared  that  in  "  Vivian  Grey  "  the 
ex-editor  of  the  Representative  bad,  as 
in  a  parable,  depicted  the  fortunes  of  a 
newspaper,  and  that  the   Marquis  of 
Carabas    was    none     other  than    the 
enterprising   publisher    of    Albemarle 
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Street  himselt  It  was  only  about 
eight  years  ago  that  Mr.  Disraeli  con- 
descended to  correct  the  impression 
that  he  was  connected  with  this  organ, 
by  stating  that  he  had  never  written  a 
line  for  it^  and  that  he  had  at  no  period 
of  his  life  acted  as  a  journalist.  This 
assertion,  of  course,  settles  the  matter ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  editorship  of  the 
Representative  was  concerned,  I  believe 
I  may  state  positively  that  it  was  as- 
sumed by  Lockhart,  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly.  There  is  less  dispute  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  human  models  who 
sate  to  Mr.  Disraeli  in  "  Coningsby." 
The  hero,  Coningsby  himself,  is  none 
other  than  the  author  of  the  novel 
now  before  ua^  Lord  Henry  Sydney 
is  Lord  John  Manners ;  Buckhurst, 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  the  present 
member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Lord 
Monmouth  represents  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford;  ''the  Duke"  is 
his  late  Grace  of  Eutland ;  Lord 
Eskdale,  Lord  Lonsdale;  Lucian 
Gay,  Theodore  Hook;  Mr.  Lyle,  the 
amiable  and  excellent  Lord  Surrey; 
Mr.  Rigby,  John  Wilson  Croker ;  Sido- 
nia,  a  sublimation,  one-half  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli himself,  and  the  other  half  Eoth- 
schild;  Lucretia,  Madame  Zichy;  the 
Countess  Colonna,  according  to  a  letter 
written  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1844 
to  her  brother,  not  "Lady  Strachan, 
though  the  character  is  evidently  meant 
to  fill  her  place  in  the  family  party ; " 
MeEsrs.  Earwig,  Tadpole,  and  Taper, 
Messrs.  Boss,  Bonham,  and  Clarke.  Mr. 
Boss,  it  may  be  said,  subsequently 
married  Lady  Mary  Comwallis,  was 
a  famous  whist-player,  and  a  Par- 
liamentary oracle  in  the  matter  of 
minute  precedents  and  details  of  legis- 
lative etiquette.  With  Mr.  Bonham 
Mr.  Disraeli  had,  a  few  years  before 
"  Coningsby  "  appeared,  had  a  quarrel. 
He  accused  him  of  high  treason  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  confusing  him  with 
his  brother — a  mistake  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  not  slow    to  detect  and  to 

'  "Angela  Pisani,"  a  novel,  by  the  late 
Hon.  Geoi^e  Sydney  Smytho,  seventh  Vis- 
count Strangford.  London :  Richard  Bentley 
and  Sons,  1875. 


visit  with  a  rebuke  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
avenged  with  interest.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  Mr.  Millbank  was  sug- 
gested by  Henry  Hope,  and  that  Mr. 
Ormsby  and  Mr.  Melton  were  rough 
likenesses  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Harris 
respectively.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  specially  of  the  characters  in 
"  SybU  "  or  "  Tancred."  They  are  much 
more  shadowy  adumbrations  than  those 
of  the  fiction  which  introduced  the  series, 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Vavasour  in  "  Tancred,"  who  is  a  happy 
sketch  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes.  The 
reception  accorded  to  "  Sybil "  —  the 
unintelligible  afifectation,  or  the  not  less 
unintelligible  ignorance,  which  induced 
Mr.  Disraeli  thus  systematically  to 
transpose  the  two  vowels  in  the  familiar 
Greek  word  2i/3tfXXa  is  quite  as  intoler- 
able as  the  affectation  which  leads  him 
to  write  "and  which"  for  "which" 
— ^was  very  different  from  that  ob- 
tained by  "  Coningsby."  Both  novels 
were  successful — even  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful. IN'either  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hyperbolical  praise,  or 
the  not  less  exaggerated  condemnation 
which  had  been  the  meed  of  their  pre- 
decessor ;  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  neither  "Tancred"  nor  "Sybil" 
had  a  tithe  of  the  bitterness  or  the  per- 
sonality of  "Coningsby  "  condensed  into 
their  pages.  Mr.  Colbum,  it  is  stated, 
paid  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right of  that  novel :  a  critic  of  the  day 
remarked  that  it  was  worth  twenty  thou- 
sand, but  that  he  himself  would  not  have 
written  it  for  sixty.  The  truth  is,  no  per- 
son but  Mr.  Disraeli  could  have  written 
it  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction  like  the  concentrated 
venom  of  the  sketch  of  Kigby,  alias  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  just 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  vituperative  rhetoric  of  Parlia- 
ment like  Mr.  Disraeli's  consummately 
artistic  onslaughts  on  Sir  Robert  PeeL  It 
has  been  said  that  Wilson  Croker  repaid 
Mr.  Disraeli  with  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  on  "Coningsby."  No  such 
article  ever  appeared,  and  it  is  worth 
notice  that  no  mention  whatever  is 
made    in    that   periodical  of   Young 
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England   from    first    to    last.      ''An 
Embiyo    M.P.,"    in    1845,    the    year 
afler  ''Comngsby"  appeared,  attempted 
a  sort  of  literary  reprisal  on  Mr.  Dis> 
raeli   in    "  Anti-Coningsby,"   caricatur- 
ing its  aathor  as  Ben  Sidonia.      The 
novel  is  deservedly  forgotten,  and  the 
few  moderately  cleyer  passages  "which 
it  contains  are  some  satirical  criticisms 
on  thfi  fashionable  novels  of  the  period. 
The  vmter,  being  a  lady,  is  true  to  the 
jealons  traditions  of  her  sex,  and  lashes 
Mrs.  Gore  with  considerable  severity. 
The  second  hero  is  Ben  Sidonia's  ally, 
Gym   Customs — Lord   John  Manners. 
The  novel  conclndes  with  the  defeat  of 
Ben  Sidonia  in  England,  and  his  flight 
to  Syria,  there  t6    organise  a  Young 
Palestine     paity.       The     penultimate 
scenes  are  a  poor  attempt  at  fun.    Ben 
Sidonia  and  Gym  Customs  have  had 
a  temporary  triumph.     There  is  high 
carnival — a  parody  of  the  Christmas  re- 
joicings at  St.  Genevifeve  in  "  Coning-n- 
by" — when    "the  buttery   hatch   was 
open  for  the  whole  week  from  noon  to 
sunset;  allcomers  might  take  their  till, 
and  each  carry  away  as  much  boilcil 
beef,  white-brca'l,  and  jolly  ale,  as  a 
strong  man  could  bear  in  a  basket  with 
one  hand.     For  every  woman  a  red 
cloak,  and  a  coat  of  broadcloth  for  every 
man."     Writes  the  author  of  "Anti- 
Coningsby  :" — "Cock  fights,  wrei'tling 
matches,  boxing,   shooting  at  targets, 
hobby-horses,  grinning  through   horse 
collars,  "were    the    order  of   the    day. 
Bread  and  beef  and  beer  were  every- 
where distributed    (the  sinking  fund 
paid  the   piper) ;    music  and  singing 
were  heard  at  every  inn.     Dancing,  too, 
there  was,  and  no   rick-biirninj,    bub 
plenty  of  firework?."     Finally  comes  a 
procession.     Firsh,  **  the  whole  operatic 
corps,  Mosaic  x\rabs,  to  a  man ;"  then 
"  the  Marquis  of  \Vilton,  with  his  head 
to  his  horse's  tail,  devouring  the  pad- 
dings with  the  most  unremittir>g  vora- 
city ; "  then  "  fifty  thousand  of  the  new 
generation,  in  white  chokers  and  vests, 
trying  to  look  supercilious  and  sarcastic 
at   the  crowd."      Last  of  all,  "Lord 
Gymnastie  Cnstomsy  on  a  hobby-horse, 
drawn  by  opera  dancers  in  short  petti- 


coats and  high  boots,  balancing  a  cricket 
bat  on  the  tip  of  his  nos^  with  his 
hands  tied  behmd  him.'*  ^  This  sort  of 
thing  may  provoke  a  passing  smile,  but 
it  is  poor  stuff,  and  it  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  Thackeray's  "  Codlingaby  *' 
that  mere  buffoonery  always  doto  tb 
genuine  satire.^ 

The  absence  of  any  attempt  to  cari- 
cature George  Smythe  in  "Anti- 
Coningsby"  is  significant.  He  had 
already  broken  with  the  Young  England 
clique.  In  October  1844,  at  Man- 
chester, he  expressed  himself  a  con- 
vert to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 
From  the  very  fii^t  he  had  dissented 
from  the  views  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Lord  John  Manners  on  foreign  and 
domestic  politics,  alleging  with  perfecV 
truth  that  they  led  logically  to  sheer 
and  unmitigated  absolutism.  There  is 
nothing  in  George  Smyth e's  career  to 
make  us  suppose  that  he  ever  occupied 
in  the  "Young  England  triumvirate" 
the  position  assigned  to  him  in  "  Con- 
ingsby.'*  The  identity  between  Lord 
]\Ionmouth'3  grandson  and  the  member 

1  But  of  all  the  satires  on  Young  England 
nono  can  be  more  amuain;:;  than  that  wliicli 
is  to    bo     found    in     **  Conincraby"     itself. 
•*  Buckhurst,"    remarks    Mr.    Melton,  (Book 
viii.  Chapter  i.)     **ia   not    in  that   sort   of 
way  ;  he  swears  by  Henry  Sydney,  a  youcgar 
son  of   the  duke,  whom  you  don  t  know,  antl 
young  Coningaby ;    a  sort  of  new  set,  new 
ideas,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."     '*  A  sort 
of  animal  magnetism,  or  unknown  tongues,  I 
take  it,  from  your  description,"  said  his  com- 
panion."    "Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is," 
said  Mr.  Melton,  "but  it  has  ^t  hold  of  all 
the  young  fellows  who  have  just  come  mit. 
Beau  is  a  little  bit  himself.     I  had  some  idea 
of  giving  my  mind  to  it,  they  made  such  a 
fu8s  about  it  at  Everingham,  but  it  requires  a 
devilish  deal  of   history,    I   believe,  and  all 
that  sort  cf    tliin-^'*     "Ah,   that's  a  bore," 
said  his  ooinpaiu()n.     **  It's  dillicult  to  turn  to 
with  a  ntw  tliiiiL^  when  you  are  not  in  tho 
habit  of  it.     I  iiover  could  nuuM-^e  charades." 
....*'  Ktivo  yon  hear<l  anythin.i^  about  it?" 
continue- 1  Mr.   Cassili;?.     "  Vouiig  Coiiingsby 
brought  it  fn)m  abroad ;   didn't  you  say  so, 
Jemmy  ?"     "  No,  no,  my  dearfi-llow  ;  it's  not 
at  all  that  sort  of  tiling. '     "  But  they  say  it 
rtquires  a  deuced  deal  of  history,"  continued 
Mr.   CassiUs.      "Ono  must  brush  up  one'a 
Goldsmith.     Canterton  used  to  be  the  fellow 
for  history.     He  was  always  boriug  one  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  Julius  Cwsar,  aud  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 
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for  Canterbury  ends  with  Cambridge  as 
it. began  with  Eton.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  into  the  composition  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  hero  there  enters  an  ele- 
ment which  Mr.  Disraeli  never  contem- 
plated or  discovered  in  the  accredited 
original — that,  in  fact,  just  as  Sidonia 
is  Eothschild  with  the  Disraeli  subli- 
mate, so  Coningsby  may  be  Smy  the,  but 
is  Disraeli  too.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
not  at  Eton  or  Cambridge,  as  were  his 
friends,  therefore  he  could  not  avowedly 
place  his  own  features  in  the  gilded 
frame  that  be  had  prepared. 

In  her  graceful  memoir  prefixed 
to  *' Angela  Pisani,"  Lady  Stiungford 
speaks  of  her  brother-in-law  as  having 
had  genius,  nor  is  the  expression  too 
strong.  The  testimony  of  the  Hev.  W. 
G.  Cookesley,  for  many  years  a  master 
of  Eton,  and  now  rector  of  Tempsford, 
Beds,  supplies  me  with  an  interesting 
confirmation  of  Lady  Strangford'a 
statement  :-^ 

"I  was  not,"  writes  Mr.  Cookesky,  "his 
tofcori  but  I  was  extremely  fond  of  him 
as  a  boy.  When  he  came  to  Eton  he  was 
in  my  division,  i.^.,  he  was  placed  in  that 
part  of  the  school  of  which  I  was  conceraed 
m  the  management  After  he  had  been 
under  me  a  few  days,  I  went  to  his  tutor, 
Mr.  Pickering,  to  learn  who  he  was. 
Pickering  asked  me,  'Why  I  wished  to 
know  ?  *  I  replied,  '  Because  that  boy  is  a 
veiy  clever  boy ;  I  am  sure  he  has  genius 
about  him.'  Though  he  was,  as  I  have  said, 
not  my  })upilf  yet  I  always  kept  up  an  inti- 
mac:^  with  him,  which,  1  am  happjr  to  say, 
survived  our  Eton  life,  and  I  knew  nim  to  the 
last  I  remember  that  Smythe  got  a  prize  for 
English  verse  in  this  way.  During  William 
lY.^s  reign,  who  always  came  to  election 
speeches— as  we  used  to  call  the  ceremonial 
at  the  close  of  our  summer  school  time— Dr. 
Hawtrey,  the  head-maKter,  always  ^ve  a  prize 
to  the  bov  who  wrote  the  best  poetical  address 
to  his  Majesty.  In  1835  Smythe  got  this 
prize.  ...  I  had  a  ^eat  love  for  George 
Smythe  ;  he  was  so  genial  and  generous.  Un- 
happily he 

« <  Wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve] 
For  daws  to  peck  at.* 

But  he  was  a  noble  bird  himself." 

The  "poem"  to  which  Mr.  Cookesley 
alludes,  and  which  he  has  most 
obligingly  forwarded  to  me,  does  not 
rise  above  the  ordinary  merit  of  such 
oQmpositionFy  but  concludes  with  some 
lines  which  are  interesting  as  a  metrical 


commentary  on  some  of  the  more  am- 
bitious soliloquies  in  "  Coningsby : " — 

"  And  here,  perchance^  some  yet  may  eam  a 

name 
Not  all  unworthy  of  their  fathers'  fiune  ; 
For  in  this  mimic  world  your  hearts  beat 

high. 
And  feed  on  thoughts  of  bright  futorily. 
Oh !  may  not  all  their  orisons  be  vain ! 
May  joy  ne*er  change  to  woe,  nor  hope  to 

pain. 
May  Glory's  flame  some  Wellington  inspire, 
Another  Gray  invoke  the  Theban  lyre ; 
Some  Qrenville  wise— some  Ganning  yet  be 

known, 
To  charm  the  Senate  and  uphold  the 

throne." 

Physical  reasons,  if  no  other,  must 
have  prevented  Geoige  Smythe  from 
realising  in  his  own  person  this  am- 
bitious dream.  Political  success  and 
party  eminence  in  England  imply  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  bodily  endurance  as 
well  as  unflagging  patience  and  indomit- 
able resolution.  George  Smythe  bad 
the  intellectual  aptitudes,  but  he  was 
without  either  the  moral  or  the  physical 
qualifications.  Some  of  his  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
sat  for  eleven  years  as  member  for 
Canterbury,  were  exceedingly  telling — 
notably  those  on  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
and  the  annexation  of  Cracow,  sub- 
jects on  which  he  was  opposed  diametri- 
cally to  Mr.  DisraelL  But  it  was  as  a 
hustings  orator  that  he  was  most  e£fect- 
ive,  and  an  interesting  account  has  been 
given  by  one  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  speech  which  he  made 
to  his  constituents  at  Canterbury  in 
1847,  when  he  was  called  on  to  vindi- 
cate bis  political  independence.  It  was 
said  that  Peel  offered  him  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  State  in  1846,  "with 
a  view  of  breaking  up  the  Young  Eng- 
land party.'*  But  the  Young  England 
party  had  been  broken  up  a  long  time 
previously.  George  Smythe  was  a  con- 
vert to  Peel  at  least  as  early  as  1843. 
The  words  which  he  addressed  to  his 
constituents  in  1847  contain  a  short 
summary  of  the  history  of  his  political 
opinions.  On  the  subject  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  he  says: — 

"  I  came  in  with  others,  fuU  of  hot  thoughts 
and  ardeut  speculationsi  and  we  sat  by  men 
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toooth  who  are  now  pfttriotB,  bat  who  then 
had  bat  one  rule,  which  adapted  itself  to  all 
tblDgi,  to  all  measares,  to  all  debates,  to  all 
bflls--the  will  of  the  sole  minister.  When 
penans  were  thos  substitated  for  principles, 
peisoDalities  became  a  duty  with  those  who 
wished  to  sabstitate  nrinciples  for  persons.  ^  I 
am  no  more  ashamea  of  having  been  a  Repab- 
licsn,'  said  Mr.  Soathey,  'than  of  having 
bea  a  hcjy*  and  I  am  no  more  ashamed  of 
hiTuig  osisd  strong  langaage  against  the 
minister  than  I  am  of  having  been  yoang. 
Bat  now  that  I  appear  before  you  to  render 
ID  aooonnt  of  my  parliamentai^  conduct,  I 
iRmld  ftin  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
an  apology  to  a  great  man— a  great  man  who 
hu  since  shown  that  his  heait  was  all  the 
wMle  with  the  people.  But  if  I  now  regret  the 
strong  language— now  here  before  you— I  do 
not  regret  its  occasion,  for  it  was  always  iced 
in  defence  of  English  liberties." 

Eor  fiye  years,  while  Peel  was  suc- 
emnbing,  or  after  he  had  Buccnmbed, 
to  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  George 
Smyihe  was  writing  in  the  paper  that 
had  been  bought  to  support  the  Peelito 
cause — the  Morning  Chrcmicle,  How 
soon  and  how  entirely  Smythe  succeeded 
ID  making  his  mark  as  a  speaker  may  he 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1841 — the 
same  year  as  be  entered  Parliament — Mr. 
GUdstone  said,  in  reply  to  the  question 
asked  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  what 
member  should  be  chosen  to  second  the 
address  to  the  Crown  :  ''  There  are  two 
joung  speakers  beyond  all  others  to 
choose — Jem  Bruce  and  George  Smythe/' 
Lady  Strangford's  estimate  of  his  cha- 
lacter  is  probably  correct : — '» 

"  He  was  never  a  ver?  ready  speaker  ;  ho 
hid  to  be  worked  up  under  the  pressure  (>f  a 
high  nervous  excitement,  which  not  only  wore 
him  out,  but  made  him  much  less  useful  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been.  His  speeches 
were  graceful,  striking,  rich  in  imannation 
»)d  glow ;  but  he  required  time  to  elaborate 
them,  and  an  elTprt  to  overcome  his  natural 
or  constitutional  indolence  to  deliver  them. 
....  He  could  not  curb  his  erratic  and 
restless  disposition  to  the  trammels  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  party.  He  had  none  of  the  habits 
indispensable  for  close  and  solid  study,  just  as 
he  was  too  impulsive  for  the  sober,  steady, 
iwmd  of  daily  work  in  public  life." 

Peel  undoubtedly  made  a  blander  in 
iiot  living  Mr.  Disraeli  a  place  in  his 
government  in  1841.  He  may  very 
likely  have  made  a  mistake  in  passing 
over  the  claims  of  George  Smythe.    As  a 


statesman  George  Smythe  can  only  rank 
among  the  might-have-beens ;  as  a  speaker 
he  was  successful ;  as  a  writer  he  was 
brilliant ;  as  a  journalist  he  gave  up 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  thought  or  professed  to  think 
— ^though  his  interest  in  "  Coningsby  " 
subsided  considerably  after  the  disrup- 
tion of  Young  England  on  Peel  and 
Maynooth— was  meant  for  the  House 
of  Commons ;  as  a  prominent  figure  in 
London  society  George  Smythe  is  not 
yet  forgotten. 

It  was  indeed  in  society  that  the  gifts 
of  art  and  nature  alike  qualified  him 
eminently  to  shine— a  polished  address, 
great  conversational  power,  and,  what  is 
more,  conversational  tact,  that  savoirfaire 
which  good  breeding  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  alone  can  give,  and,  to  quote 
Lady  Strangford's  happy  description, 
''  a  bright  deferential  sweetness  of  man- 
ner about  him  which  conveyed  at  once 
and  equally  the  idea  of  his  wish  to 
please  his  companions  and  of  their  power 
to  please  him."  ''His  aptitude  for  satire,*' 
writes  to  me  one  who  knew  him  in- 
timately, ''gave  an  exquisite  flavour 
and  piquancy  to  his  talk" — ^a  natural  gift 
which,  as  his  accomplished  memorialist 
and  editress  tells  us,  had  been  too 
assiduously  cultivated  by  his  father,  so 
that  "at  any  time,  when  the  spirit 
seized  him,  he  would  turn  his  nearest 
and  dearest  friend  upon  the  spit  of  his 
ridicule,  while  yet  all  the  time  adoring 
that  friend  in  his  heart ; " — "  and  it  used 
to  be  said  that  '  Canterbury  Smythe ' 
after  dinner  was  as  the  devilled  biscuit 
or  the  olives  to  the  claret.  He  brought 
out  of  the  company  all  that  these  relishes 
could  bring  out  of  the  wine.  We  all 
used  to  think,''  continues  my  corre- 
spondent, "  that  he  mistook  his  metier^ 
which  was  clearly  rather  diplomacy  than 
Parliament."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  remark  is  true.  Lionel  Aver- 
anche  in  "  Angela  Pisani  "  is  probably 
a  much  more  faithful  portrait  of  George 
Smythe  than  "Coningsby"  is.  Like 
Averanche,  Smythe  united  to  his  intel- 
lectual tastes  and  political  and  literary 
ambitions  a  craving  after  fashionable 
fame.   Keen  politician  and  acute  thinker 
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as  he  was,  lie  was  a  man  of  pleasnie  as 
well;  DOT  could  he  have  been  more 
gratified  than  hy  being  classed,  as  one 
of  his  Mends  has  classed  him,  with 
those  heroes  at  once  of  the  senate  and 
the  salon,  of  whom  Alcibiades  will  re- 
main the  dazzling  and  perennial  type. 
Diplomacy  would  have  afforded  George 
Smythe  just  the  career  of  which  he 
was  ambitious;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
repress  tbe  idea  that,  when,  after  the 
reading  of  Lord  Monmouth's  will,  Mr. 
Disraeli  makes  Sidonia  suggest  to 
Coningsby  the  diplomatic  profession, 
he  had  not  in  mind  the  special  case  of 
his  friend.  His  father — ^whom  Byron 
has  immortalized  in  the  couplet, 

"  Hilemian  Strangford,  with  thine  eyes  of 
hlue, 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  adbnm  hue/' 

— the  translator  of  Camdens,  was  our 
ambassador  at  Sweden ;  and  it  was  his 
&ther  whom,  both  in  tastes  and  appear- 
ance, George  Smythe  was  thought  chiefly 
to  resemble.  "  One  would  scarcely  have 
expected,"  continued  the  correspondent 
of  whose  letter  I  have  above  availed 
myself,  "  senterces  so  stirring  and  epi- 
grams 60  strong  from  a  form  as  slight  and 
delicate  as  Smyth e's.  Kever  was  a  man, 
to  judge  from  his  exterior,  less  adapted 
for  the  rude  atmorphcre  of  a  popular 
assembly.  Thoroughly  to  enjoy  his 
eloquence  it  was  neces^ry  to  sit  close 
to  him,  and  watch  the  varied  play  of 
feature — the  ever- changing  expression 
responsive  to  each  successive  sentiment 
of  his  speech.  Yet  animated,  excited, 
even  as  he  often  obviously  was,  he 
never  lost  a  perfect  self-control,  and  in- 
variably conveyed  a  sense  of  suppressed 
power.  His  voice  was  of  great  flexi- 
bility and  compas?,  and  only  after  a  long 
effort  did  it  languish.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  it  became  chronically  weak, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  malady 
which  killed  him  ;  but  in  the  early  days 
its  clearness  was  as  unrivalled  as  was 
the  youthfulness  of  his  look — a  feature 
which  he  retained  even  to  the  last." 

Lady  Strangford  has  told  the  story 
of  George  Smythe's  life  very  well,  and 
she  has  been  well  advised,  on  the  whole, 
in  publishing  "Angela  Pisani."    One 


need  not  here  minutely  examine  a 
work  which  is  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a 
kaleidoscopic  series  of  soenea  taken  from 
the  drama  that  was  being  enacted  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  which  has  already  been  noticed  at 
due  length  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  ^*  Angela  Pisani"  is  a  romance 
without  a  hero,  and  a  story  without 
a  plot.  But  it  abounds  in  powerful 
descriptions,  and  in  very  elaborate 
writing.  Its  style  is  overladen  with 
ornament.  There  is  an  excessive  fond- 
ness, which  becomes  wearisome,  shown 
for  recondite  historical  allusion,  though 
there  is  no  special  advocacy  of  the  Xeo- 
Anglican  ideas,  as  there  is  none  of  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  fictions. 
Yet  there  runs  a  strong  vein  of  human 
interest  throughout;  and,  fantastic  as 
they  are  in  some  of  their  developments, 
Charles  Denain  and  Lionel  Averanche 
are  not  mere  barber's  blocks.  We  have 
in  "Historic  Fancies"  the  rough  ma- 
terial of  "Angela  PisanL"  Ihe  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Disraeli  is  very  visible 
in  the  mould  of  the  sentences,  in  the 
perpetually  -  recurring  paradoxes  and 
epigrams,  and  in  the  esoteric  sense  in 
which  certain  words  are  used.  There 
is,  it  may  be  said,  internal  evidence 
to  show  that  the  book  was  written 
between  1845  and  1847  —  that  is, 
when  George  Smythe  was  not  more 
than  thirty.  It  is  no  discredit  to 
hi3  genius  that  "  Angela  Pisani "  shows 
how  largely  the  spirit  of  Bulwer  and 
Alfred  de  Musset  had  entered  into  him. 
George  Smythe  must  have  left  much 
behind  him  quite  as  well  worth  publish- 
ing as  this  novel.  If  Lady  Strangford, 
or  some  other  competent  editor,  were  to 
collect  his  speeches,  were  to  supplement 
them  with  some  of  his  literary  and  po- 
litical essays  written  between  1847  and 
1852,  and  were  to  introduce  the  volume 
with  a  more  ample  biography — perfect 
model  of  its  kind  as  Lady  Strangford's 
memoir  is— it  would  be  a  monument 
neither  without  attraction  nor  value,  of 
a  gifted  man  and  an  interesting  period. 

T.  H.  S.  EscoiT. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Ellen  moimted  the  stairs  to  Anne's 
Toom  vith  a  much  less  tranquil  mind 
than  she  bad  carried  in  coming  down. 
The  prospect  of  danger  to  Connor  five  or 
ill  weeks  hence  was  a  different  thing  from 
the  thought  of  his  being  in  peril  now, 
perhaps  at  this  hour ;  and  jet,  so  com- 
pletely was  she  imhued  with  ixis  spirit, 
that  she  could  not  help  a  yague  feeling 
of  exhilaration  stealing  in  among  her 
feaiB.  She  had  heard  the  question  asked 
80  often  in  eloquent  speech  or  Terse — 
"HasthetimetCome?*'  that  the  thought 
"It  has  come,  then,  at  last,"  sent  a  thrill 
through  her  nerves.     She  hardly  asked 
benelf "  The  time  for  what  1"  The  glow- 
ing iroids  and  burning  verse  had  raised 
a  mist  before  her,  through  which  she 
eonld  only  see  that  something  was  to 
be  nobly  dared   for  Ireland,   and   the 
consequences  lay  beyond,  hidden  by  the 
klo  that  appeared  to  surround  the  effort. 
Anne  was  asleep  when  she  re-entered 
the  room,  so  she  took  her  writing-case 
to  a  table  in  the  window,  to  begin  her 
letter.  The  writing  it  took  a  long  time, 
for  she  had   to    frame  her   sentences 
cautiously,  so  as  to  appeal  to  considera- 
tioM  most  likely  to  weigh  with  Connor, 
tnd  yet  not  startle  liim  by  seeming  to 
hV  too  mnch.    She  thought  it  better  to 
mid  any  allusion  to  Mr.  Thornley,  as 
Connor  would  think  of  him  only  as  a 
mning  enemy  to  the  cause,  and  might 
eren  in  lus  vanity  consider  his  cautions 
utiatagem  to  deprive  the  movement 
of  bii  Taluable  presence  and  aid  at  its 
^^  eritical  moment.     As  she  wrote, 
:ear  and  sickening  anxiety  for  Connor 
pKdominated,and  put  out  the  will-o*-the- 
TJBp  light  of  excitement,  and  she  was 
<^n  obliged  to  lay  aside  her  pen  and 
aim  hendf  by  looking  over  the  quiet 


valley.  How  many  mothers  and  sisters 
and  friends  might  there  not  be  through- 
out Ireland  employed  just  then  like 
herself,  scheming  with  sick  hearts  to 
hold  back  their  dearest  from  rushing 
on  destruction ;  or,  more  painfully  yet, 
battling  within  themselves  between  the 
martyr  spirit  that  urged  them  on  to  let 
go,  and  the  cry  of  the  heart  that  bade 
them  hold  back !  Oh,  if  the  right  and 
the  wrong  were  only  quite  clear  to  her 
mind,  how  much  easier  action  would  be  ! 
If  she  could  feel  sure  that  this  effort 
about  to  be  made  for  restoring  nation- 
ality to  Ireland  was  not  only  hopeless, 
but  wrong.  That  it  was  hopeless  was 
not,  she  thought,  enough  to  urge  against 
it ;  so  many  apparently  hopeless  causes 
had  been  gained  in  the  end.  Had  not 
Gideon  gone  out  to  victory  with  three 
hundred  chosen  men,  and  Tell  with 
three ;  and  had  not  Bruce  landed  with 
his  friend,  the  two  of  them  on  the 
shore  at  Arran  over  there,  to  save  Scot- 
land from  wearing  that  Kessus  garment 
of  shame,  the  consciousness  of  being  a 
conquered  country,  which  clung  to 
Ireland  and  eat  into  her  vitals  yet  ]  It 
was  not  reason  enough  to  urge  for  hold- 
ing back  that  the  cause  was  hopeless. 
But,  might  it  not  be  true  that  the  days 
were  past  when  such  struggles  had  the 
help  of  Heaven ;  that  the  time  for  smiting 
with  the  sword  had  gone  by,  and  bloodless 
moral  victories  were  those  alone  on  which 
Heaven  smiles  now]  And  then  on  Ellen's 
memory  there  rose  a  vision  of  a  scene 
she  had  witnessed  in  her  childhood, 
when  her  father  had  taken  her  to  Olief- 
den  to  hear  Daniel  O'Connell  harangue 
a  countless  multitude  gathered  on  the 
green  hill-sides,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  blue  £ord  that  there  indents  the 
coast,  on  his  favourite  scheme  of  raising 
Ireland  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
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nation  again,  throDgh  the  majestic  force 
of  its  people's  nnited  will,  peacefully 
expressed.    She  saw  again  the  genial, 
beaming,    grand  face    of  the  speaker 
raised  above  the  throng,  the  thousand 
faces  turned  one  way,  all  with  an  intent, 
sympathetic  look  upon  them ;  she  heard 
the  deep,  acquiescing  shont  that  greeted 
every  pause  in  his  speech.     Was  it  all 
wasted  feeling,  wasted  eloquence  %  Were 
the  thousands  of  hearts  that  had  all  but 
attained   the  fever-heat  of  enthusiasm 
that  moulds  an  inspired  nation  to  sink 
back  into  units  again,  nnable  to  act  on 
the  impulses  that  moved   them  most 
deeply  %  That  seemed  to  Ellen,  just  then 
the  saddest  tragedy  of  all — a  worse  death 
than  any  other  dying.     To  weave  ropes 
of  sand  eternally  that  bind  nothing ;  to 
struggle  and  rage  unceasingly  and  bring 
forth  nothing  !     Were  not  Connor  and 
his  friends  perhaps  right  to  try  to  create 
some  spark  of  life,  if  it  were  only  the 
galvanic  spark  that  moves  a  corpse  1  Or 
was  it  better  to  bow  meekly  before  the 
Inevitable,  trusting  to  the  Giiiding  Hand, 
of  God  and  to  confidence  inspired  by  faith 
in  Him,  that  no  unselfish  effort  shall  fail 
utterly,  but  that  even  in  djing  it  shall 
find    a    new   body    prepared    for    it, 
a  fruit  unlooked  for,  something  differ- 
ent from  and  beyond  what  the  flower 
promised.     In  the  far  future  Ireland's 
past   struggles    and  woes,   and    those 
of   other    nations    as    ill-fated,  might 
have  some  such  unforeseen  solution — in 
the  grand  gathering  up  times,  when  not 
nationality,   but  something  larger  and 
higher,  shall  be  the  bond  uniting  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  together — it  may  be 
that  the  nations  and  races  who  have  suf- 
fered most  and  drained  the  cup  of  humilia- 
tion to  the  dregs  will  be  found  (having 
learned  most  from  sufiering)  capable  of 
the  grandest  work  for  the  whole,  and 
will  be  preferred  to  the  highest  places, 
and  crowned  with  crowns  of  dominion. 
Then  would  the  names  of  those  who 
from  afar  had  foreseen  the  glory,  but 
never  entered  into  it,  who  had  refused 
to  give  up  hope,  who  had  worshipped 
at  the  cradle  of  worth,  be  remembered 
again,  and  honoured  and  worn  in  all 
the  glad  hearts. 


It  was  late  when  the  letter  was 
fiuished,  and  Ellen  resolved  not  to 
trust  it  in  the  hands  of  Malachy,  who 
usually  took  the  letters  from  Good 
People's  Hollow  to  meet  the  post- car 
that  passed  in  the  early  morning  on  the 
road  between  Westport  and  Ballyowen. 

She  believed  him  quite  capable,  in  the 
case  of  a  letter  from  Connor,  of  exer- 
cising a  right  of  investigation,  and 
speeding  or  retarding  its  despatch^  ac- 
cording to  his  own  approval  of  the 
contents.  She  had  meant  to  return  to 
Eagle's  Edge  early  on  the  next  day,  and 
as  she  could  reach  the  point  where  Mur- 
dock  usnally  intercepted  the  car  by 
making  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  on  her 
way  home,  she  resolved  to  be  her  own 
letter-carrier,  and  took  leave  of  Anne 
when  she  wished  her  good  night. 

During  the  summer  of  Miss  OTla- 
herty's  illness,  Ellen  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  long  walk  between 
Eagle's  Edge  and  the  Hollow  at  almost 
all  hours  of  the  day,  from  early  morning 
till  late  evening ;  she  knew  the  shortest 
cuts  across  the  mountains,  and  had  her 
favourite  resting-places  under  sheltering 
rocks  by  the  side  of  lonely  mountain 
tarns  ;  or  in  ferny  nooks  of  the  valleys 
fragrant  with  woodbine,  when  the 
sunshine  lay  hot  on  the  hillsides,  and 
the  shaded  hollows  were  the  most  in- 
viting. The  divergence  from  her  usual 
route  to  meet  the  car  would  prolong  her 
walk  by  an  hour  or  so,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  set  out  very  early  before  any  of 
the  household  were  up.  It  was  the  dim 
grey  hour  before  sunrise  when  ehe 
stole  softly  down  the  staircase  with  her 
letter  and  the  key  of  the  front  door  in 
her  hand,  and  she  felt  some  surprise  at 
perceiving  she  was  not  the  earliest  riser. 
There  were  sounds  of  some  one  stirring 
down  stairs,  and  when  she  had  let  herself 
out  of  the  house, she  cameupon  Murdock 
Malachy  limping  round  the  comer 
from  the  back  premises.  He  started  at 
sight  of  her,  and  seemed  disposed  to  slink 
away  without  his  customary  '*  Top  of  the 
morning  to  'ye,  Miss  Eileen,"  but  think- 
ing better  of  it,  he  ran  after  her  and 
caught  her  up  as  she  was  crossing  the 
bridge. 
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"Ii'8  eazly  ye'ie  setting  out  for  yer 
mSk  this  moming,  Miss  I^een  dear,"  he 
said^  looking  into  her  face  wistfully; 
''the  paths  up  the  mountains  are  bad 
for  aaeh  feet  as  yourg^  wid  the  dew 
thick  on  them.  Ye'd  a  dale  better  go 
kck  to  the  house  and  wait  an  hour  till 
the  sun's  up.  The  girls  are  setting  to 
work  to  make  hot  bread  for  breakfast 
this  morning,  and  fit  to  break  their 
hearts  theyll  be  if  there's  no  one  to  ate 
\iy  8Tich  a  sin  as  it  is  to  waste  the  good 
iioiod  this  year." 

''Bat  I  must  go  home,  Murdock.  I 
intend  to  be  at  Erie's  Edge  long  before 
bretkfaflt-time  to  superintend  the  bread- 
making  for  my  mother's  breakfast 
Yoa'll  easily  find  somebody  to  eat  my 
share  of  the  Indian-meal  cakes  you 
haye  learned  to  make  so  well  at  the 
Hollow." 

'The  path  across  Lac-y-Core  is  the  road 
je  re  taking  this  morning,  Miss  Eileen, 
then,  if  you  must  go,  you'll  find  it  the 
drieat  and  most  convanient  by  a  long 
ny." 

'^  Thank  you,  Murdock.  I  Ve  come  so 
often  to  the  Hollow  on  foot  lately 
that  there's  little  chance  of  my  losing 
i&J  vay,  whicheyer  path  across  the 
moontams  I  take." 

He  did  not  seem  satisfied  she  thought, 
aod  when  she  had  crossed  the  yalley 
aad  vas  half  way  up  the  steep  road  that 
ledont  of  Anne's  domain,  she  looked 
hack  and  saw  him  still  leaning  with  his 
elbows  on  the  bridge-rail  looking  after 
her.    The  mist  lay  thick  in  the  Hollow, 
but  a  little  group  of  cabins  on  the  hill- 
side had  caught  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  gon,  and  stood  out  distinct  against 
^e  sky,  and  Ellen  saw  through  the 
low  doors,  one,  two,  three,  four  figures 
cf  men  creeping  out.      She  stood  still 
to  watch  them.     ITiey  did  not  disperse 
iaU)  their    little   patches     of  garden 
ground  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  or  to 
|i»e  pastures  where  the  cows  were  feed- 
ing-   They  turned  to  the  mountains 
and  began  to  climb,  taking  the  direction 
she  herself  was  following,  and  when 
she  had  reached  the  highest  point  of 
the  path,  and  began  to  descend  towards 
the  main  load,  looking  down  she  saw 


another  Meze-coated  figure  striding 
along  through  the  mist  before  her. 
Early  as  it  was  there  was  an  unusual 
stir,  as  if  others  beside  herself  had  found 
the  summer  night  too  long,  and  were 
impelled  to  be  beforehand  iu  meeting 
what  the  day  was  bringing.  Ellen  was 
not  afraid  to  meet  any  of  these  people. 
No  one  would  hurt  her  on  these  lonely 
mountain  sides,  but  the  sense  of  expec- 
tation to  which  their  alertness  testified, 
excited  her  and  made  her  press  eagerly 
on  her  way,  longing  to  haye  despatched 
her  letter  and  to  be  at  home.  She  did 
not  pause  to  rest  till  she  was  close  upon 
the  hamlet  where  the  post-car  stopped 
to  change  horses,  and  there  she  dis- 
coyered  that  she  was  considerably  more 
than  an  hour  too  early,  and  must  find  a 
conyenient  place  to  wait  in  till  the  car 
appeared.  The  road  along  which  she 
was  walking  skirted  the  side  of  a  hill, 
at  whose  foot  the  little  hamlet  lay, 
and,  looking  upwards,  Ellen  saw  a  peat 
pile  conyeniently  placed  for  shelter,  with 
one  or  two  fallen  sods  at  its  base, 
arranged  so  as  to  make  a  comfort- 
able arm-chair  to  rest  in.  She  took  off 
her  bonnet  and  drew  her  cloak  oyer  her 
head,  when  she  had  established  her- 
self in  this  nook,  for  the  morning  air 
was  chilly  stilL  The  mountain  tops 
were  beginning  to  grow  red  in  the  sun- 
light, but  the  mist  lay  in  long  curling 
wreaths  along  their  sides  and  brooded 
oyer  the  yalley.  Fromwhere  Ellen  sat  it 
was  like  looking  down  into  a  sea  of 
moying  quicksilyer,  which,  swaying 
and  parting  now  and  again,  showed 
glimpses  of  what  lay  beneath — the 
church  spire,  with  its  yane  catching 
the  sunbeam,  the  straggling  street  of 
cabins,  many  of  them  deserted  and 
roofless  now,  the  small  wayside  inn 
where  the  car  stopped.  The  church- 
yard crowded  with  grayes  and  sloping 
up  the  hill-side  to  the  edge  of  the 
road,  was  the  object  nearest  Ellen 
and  the  one  that  looked  most  real. 
She  amused  herself  by  making  out 
the  boundary  lines  of  its  inclosure,  and 
obserying  how,  minute  by  minute,  as 
the  sun  rose  higher  and  the  mist  rolled 
back,  the  shapes  of  the  crosses  and  head- 
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stones  by  tlie  graves  grew  clearer.  Was 
it  a  funeral  that  was  going  on  there 
below  at  this  time  of  day ;  it  was  hardly 
possible  and  yet  it  was  clear  that  some 
ceremony  was  being  enacted  in  that 
least-fireqnented  comer  by  the  north 
wall  just  below  her  feet.  There  was  a 
group  of  figures  moving,  and  some  of 
them  appeared  to  be  stooping  over  an 
open  grave.  Were  they  mourners,  or 
what  had  drawn  that  little  band  of 
Meze-coated  men  together  in  the  misty 
morning  twilight?  Ellen  thrust  her- 
self further  under  the  shelter  of  the 
peat  wall,  and  her  heart  almost  ceased 
beating  with  horror  as  her  eyes,  grown 
accustomed  to  the  scene  made  out  more 
and  more  clearly  what  was  going  on 
below.  Dreadful  stories  she  had  heard 
of  murders  of  supposed  spies  by  their 
comrades  in  secret  lodges,  and  of  their 
subsequent  interment,  recurred  to  her 
mind,  and  made  her  long  to  hide  her 
eyes,  even  while  anxiety  compelled 
her  to  look.  They  were  certainly  dig- 
ging a  grave,  those  two  men  only  a  yard 
or  two  below  her,  hastily  and  yet 
cautiously.  The  surface  had  been  care- 
fully pared  away  and  laid  in  sods  ready 
to  be  restored  to  its  place,  and  as  the 
trench  momently  grew  wider  and 
deeper,  the  bystanders  began  to  crowd 
round  the  edge,  and  push  eager  faces 
forward  over  each  other's  shoulders 
to  look  in. 

That  was  Murdock  Malachy's  face 
thrust  between  the  arms  of  the  diggers. 
What  a  curious  expression  there  was  on 
it,  and  on  those  of  the  other  men  round — 
flushed  with  joyful  expectation,  and  yet 
fierce,  with  staring  eyes  that  seemed 
longing  for  some  dearly-loved  sight  long 
withheld  I  It  would  be  terrible  to  think 
that  such  smiles  could  come  on  faces 
that  had  recently  seen  blood  shed.  At 
last  there  was  a  dull  ring,  as  if  the  spade 
had  struck  some  harder  substance  than 
clay.  A  murmurrose  among  the  bystanders, 
low  but  intense — **  Glory  be  to  Grod, 
they're  there,  boys !  A  moment  longer 
and  well  have  them  betwixt  our  fingers 
again.  Pass  the  rope  down,  and  hurry, 
in  the  name  of  Grod.**  The  two  men 
who  had  been  digging  now  jumped  into 


the  pit  A  few  more  strokes  and  they 
were  heaving  something  up  which 
eager  hands  from  above  clutched. 
Ellen  saw  it  distinctly ;  it  was  a  coffin, 
rude  and  roughly'put  together,  like  many 
that  had  been  used  in  the  two  black 
years  of  constant  funerals  they  had  passed 
through,  but  unmistakably  a  coffin; 
and  when  it  had  been  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  a  dozen  hands  at  least  vrere 
tugging  at  its  sides  and  top  to  tear  it 
asunder,  a  feeling  of  deadly  sickness 
came  over  her,  and  she  let  her  head 
sink  on  her  knees,  not  daring  to  see 
further.  What  fearful  fierce  orgie  was 
she  witnessing)  The  sound  of  voices 
speaking  in  indifferent  tones,  and  the 
words  that  reached  her  ears,  reassured 
her  by  degrees. 

"  Look  out  for  your  own,  boys ;  and 
if  there  are  any  whose  spalpeens  of 
owners  ain't  here  to  claim  them,  let  the 
captain  say  who's  to  have  the  handling 
of  them."  "  The  top  of  the  morning  to 
the  beauties ;  see  the  glint  of  the  sun 
on  them."  "Long  life  to  them;  now 
we've  given  them  a  happy  resurrection, 
may  they  soon  have  a  bloody  baptisn], 
and  may  they  niver  rest  in  pace  again 
till  they've  done  their  work."  "Toss 
the  ould  planks  back  into  the  hole,  boys  ; 
and  hurry  to  cover  them  up,  for  the  day 
is  upon  us,  and  it's  far  enough  from  this 
we'll  be  with  these  by  our  sides  before 
night." 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  scene 
dawned  on  EUen  at  the  last  words, 
and  she  sat  up  courageously  and  bent 
from  her  hiding-place  to  witness  the 
end.  The  diggers,  aided  by  many 
helpers,  were  now  rapidly  filling  in  the 
hole  and  replacing  the  sods  on  its  sur- 
face ;  and  on  the  ground  where  the 
coffin  had  lately  stood  lay  a  little  pile 
of  arms — pikes,  guns,  and  muskets — 
with  here  and  there  an  old  sword  whose 
handle,  in  spite  of  rust,  glittered  in  the 
morning  sun.  When  the  last  sod  was 
replaced,  two  men  who  had  hitherto  stood 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  came  a 
little  forward,  and  standing  on  the  re- 
filled grave,  began  to  hand  out  the  arms. 
Their  backs  were  turned  to  Ellen,  but 
though  no  word  was  spoken  while  the 
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distribntion  lasted,  sbo  knew  perfectly 
irell  vho  thej  were.  The  taller  of  tlie 
hro  picked  up  the  last  of  the  muskets, 
stepped  to  the  front,  and  spoke  a  few 
Tords  in  a  low  voice,  distinct  enough, 
horerer,  for  Ellen  to  distinguish  every 
word: — 

"Boys — brothers,  the  sun  is  up 
and  we  must  disperse  for  a  few  more 
hours  of  silence  and  hiding ;  a  few  hours 
more  and  then  we'll  meet  again,  please 
God,  never  to  part  till  our  work  is 
done.  We're  fewer  this  morning  than 
I  thought  we  should  be ;  but  what  of 
that  f  we  feel  like  men  now  with  arms  in 
oni  hands.  Hundreds  all  over  Ireland 
are  doing  this  hour  what  we  have  done, 
and  in  a  little  while  we'll  all  be  together 
—eSl  the  brave,  true  men  that  famine 
and  oppression  have  left  in  the  land.  If 
our  hearts  are  one,  few  or  many,  we'll 
he  enough  for  what  we  have  to  do,  boys. 
Now  go  home  quietly,  for  you  have  each 
atreasQie  beyond  price  to  guard — the 
veapon  with  which  you  are  to  strike  for 
joor  country.  We  must  not  shout,  but 
we'll  stand  silent  together  for  a  moment ; 
and  TOW  all  of  us  low  in  our  hearts, 
with  this  morning's  sunlight  on  our 
heads,  that  well  never  cease  the  struggle 
till  the  night  of  oppression  and  wrong 
in  Ireland  is  past,  and  the  daylight  of 
liherty  bright  over  our  land." 

Adead  silence,  that  yet  seemed  to  Ellen 
to  throb  with  emotion,  followed  when 
the  eloquent  voice  ceased,  and  then 
there  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  and  steps 
moTingaway  in  different  directions,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  more  the  churchyard 
was  deserted  by  all  but  the  two  young 
men  who  had  last  spoken.  These  two, 
when  the  frieze-coated  figures  had  all 
disappeared,  passed  through  a  gate  of 
the  churchyard  that  opened  on  the  hill- 
side path,  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
talldng  together  directly  under  Ellen's 
l^iding-place. 

^'A  mere  handful  of  men,"  she 
^ifi*rd  Connor's  voice  say ;  *'  hardly 
^lih  the  risk  of  our  coming  here 
to  look  them  ap.  We  had  better  have 
gone  at  once  to  join  the  main  body  in 
the  South." 

"If  we  only  knew  that  by  this  time 


there  is  a  main  body,"  answereil  D'Arcy 
O'Donnel,  in  a  desponding  tone  that 
struck  Ellen  in  contrast  with  the  hope- 
ful words  he  had  so  lately  spoken. 

"  You  ai'e  not  doubting  it  surely.  ?" 

^*  No,  no  ;  but  don't  you  feel  a  dead- 
ness  1  If  things  were  going  according 
to  our  hopes,  I  fancy  we  should  feel  it 
even  here  and  now.  There  would  be  a 
thrill  in  the  air  all  over  Ireland,  instead 
of  this  blank,  that  somehow,  struggle 
against  it  as  I  will,  weighs  on  me.  The 
spirit  of  this  district  has  changed  since 
we  were  here  last — only  that  handful !" 

'^But  the  notice  has  been  so  short.  The 
few  we  have  seen  will  whisper  it  about 
that  we  are  here,  and  you  will  see  what 
a  gathering  there  will  be  at  Dennis 
Malachy's  old  still  to-ixight." 

'^  Your  henchman  Murdock  seems 
dispirited,  however." 

"  Yes,  and  I'm  sorry  to  see  it^  for  he's 
a  shrewd  fellow.  He  says  it's  John 
Thornley's  influence  and  Miss  May- 
nard's  money  and  kindness  that  have 
worked  the  change.  O'Hoone  was  harry* 
ing  the  bovs  into  a  ripe  state  for  rebel* 
lion.  I  wish  I  had  spared  my  precious 
journey  to  London,  and  never  sent  that 
little  witch.  Miss  Lesbia,  to  lull  them 
into  ignominious  prosperity  and  con- 
tent." 

''  My  despair  is  to  think  that  such  a 
slight  relaxation  of  misery  should  be 
enough  to  lull  them  into  inaction.  If  it 
should  be  the  same  story  everywhere — 
but  we  at  least  must  not  lose  heart  Xow 
for  disposing  of  the  next  twelve  hours. 
Shall  we  go  at  once  to  our  quarters  in  the 
old  still,  or  do  you  hold  to  your  intention 
of  hanging  about  Eagle's  Edge  for  the 
chance  of  a  sight  of  EUen  ?  You  said 
something  of  it." 

'*  In  a  sentimental  mood.  If  I  thought 
I  could  have  a  word  with  Ellen." 

"  Here,  Connor  dear,  here !"  and  let- 
ting the  cloak  fall  from  her  head,  Ellen 
stepped  down  from  her  hiding-place  on 
to  the  path  and  threw  her  arms  round 
Ck)nnor's  neck.  "  I  have  been  watching 
you  all  the  time  from  that  seat  under  the 
peat  cone  on  the  hill,''  she  said,  in  answer 
to  their  looks  of  dumb  astonishment.  ^'  I 
left  the  Hollow  before  daybreak  to  walk 
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home,  meaning  to  catch  the  mail-cart 
here,  and  post  a  letter  to  forhid  your 
coming  home,  yon  wicked,  dangerons 
conspirators,  and  fate  has  tnrned  me  into 
a  secret  spy  and  witness  of  yonr  treason. 
I  have  only  to  go  straight  to  Mr. 
Thomley,  or  old  O'Roone,  and  inform 
against  yon,  to  have  yon  hoth  pnt  ont  of 
the  way  of  further  harm ;  safe  in  prison 
for  six  months."  i 

"  We'll  trust  her,  won't  we,  D'Arcy  ? " 
cried  Connor  joyfully.  "  May  we  never 
have  a  spy  among  us  falser  to  the  cause ; 
but  to  think  of  your  being  there,  and  my 
first  wish  this  morning  granted  before  it 
was  well  out  of  my  mouth.  If  that's 
not  a  good  omen  for  the  enterprise, 
D'Arcy,  I  don't  know  what  we'll  want 
to  heighten  our  hopes." 

*'  Or  give  us  something  better,"  said 
D'Arcy,  who  had  not  yet  spoken; 
''  when  first  and  last  wishes  are  granted, 
one  is  ready  for  whatever  comes."  Ellen 
shook  hands  with  him  in  silence.  The 
glance  she  had  into  his  face  told  her 
that  the  last  six  months  had  altered  him 
greatly.  The  bright  enthusiastic  coun- 
tenance that  had  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  Connor  when  first  seen  a  year 
ago  was  much  worn  now,  and  lined  with 
anxious  thought  and  mental  suffering, 
young  as  it  was.  There  was  the  same 
resolution  upon  it,  but  no  longer  the  in- 
spired look  of  hope ;  a  degree  of  disap- 
pointment and  awakening  had  evidently 
come  to  him,  not  sufficient,  unhappily, 
to  turn  him  from  his  purposes,  but  to 
send  him  forward  with  the  deter- 
mination of  a  man  bound  by  honour  to 
a  desperate  attempt  rather  than  with 
the  expectation  of  victory  that  is  such 
an  element  in  success.  Ellen's  heart 
was  almost  as  full  of  pity  for  him  as  of 
anxiety  for  Connor,  whose  lighter  nature 
sent  him  into  danger  without  misgiving, 
full  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  eager  for  action  of  any  kind.  They 
turned  and  began  to  climb  the  hill,  as 
the  quickest  route  by  which  they  could 
escape  observation  from  the  road,  along 
which  the  mail-car  was  coming ;  and 
when  they  had  gained  the  summit,  and 
were  looking  across  the  valley  towards 
Eagle's  Edge,  Ellen  said,  *<  Come  home 


to  spend  the  day.  Our  house  is  nearer 
at  hand  than  the  old  still,  and  you  would 
sooner  be  sheltered.  It  is  getting  late 
for  you  to  be  abroad,  if  you  don't  want 
to  be  seen.  You  might  meet  Darby 
O'Roone  himself  on  your  road  to  the 
still,  and  the  Green-coats  seem  to  have 
multiplied  tenfold  during  this  last  week, 
and  to  be  about  everywhere." 

**  But  Felham  and  my  mother  t " 

*'  Pelham  is  from  home  to-day ;  he 
has  gone  to  Galway  on  business,  and 
mamma  won't  be  very  much  surprised 
at  your  sudden  appearance,  for  I  told 
her  your  last  letter  held  out  a  hope  of 
your  coming.  If  things  should  solum 
out  that  you  are  not  able  to^visit  us 
again  for  a  long  time,  this  one  day  will 
be  something  for  us  all  to  look  back  upon 
and  be  glad  of." 

"What  do  you  say,  D'Arcy?" 

"  I  say  that  if  your  sister  will  take 
the  risk  of  sheltering  us  after  what 
she  has  seen  this  morning,  the  day 
will  be,  as  she  says,  something  to  be 
glad  of  for  ever  after,  wherever  in  space 
we  take  the  recollection  of  it  to." 

"  Come,  D'Arcy,  don't  be  tragic  The 
day  is  to  be  a  jolly  day.  Mind  you, 
Ellen,  no  entreaties  or  tears  from  any- 
one, or  ril  not  put  myself  in  the  way 
of  them ;  and,  Eileen  aroon,  there's  no 
trickery  in  your  thoughts?  Swear  to 
me  you're  not  beguiling  us  home  to  get 
us  into  a  trap,  and  keep  us  from  fight- 
ing." 

"  No,  Connor,  no ;  I  dare  not,  how- 
ever much  I  may  wish  I  could  keep  you 
out  of  harm's  way.  I  know  that  there 
are  things  that  would  make  life  worth- 
less, and  I  have  no  right  to  force  dis- 
honour on  you  or  D'Arcy.  Whatever 
the  consequence  of  keeping  your  pledges 
may  be,  I  can  believe  that  nothing 
would  be  so  hard  for  you  as  breaking 
them." 

"  That's  right.  She's  a  true  Irish- 
woman, is  she  not^  D'Arcy?  Now 
take  hold  of  hands,  and  let  us  have  a 
race  down  the  hill.  Why,  is  not  this  the 
place  we  used  to  call  Bogberry  Gttp, 
when  we  were  children — ^the  ^irthest 
point  of  our  bogberry-gathering  excur- 
sions from  Castle  Daly  ?  Ah  I  and  look, 
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D'Aicj,  before  we  l)egin  to  descend ;  that 
Uae  ^mmer  down  there  in  the  soath- 
east  is  the  head  of  our  own  lake,  and 
there  against  the  green  hill  you  can  just 
make  out  the  Castle  towers.  I  wonder 
what  Miss  Lesbia  is  thinking  of  down 
there  this  minute ;  not  of  me,  at  any 
rate,  the  stony-hearted  little  flirt!  She'll 
not  hare  me  risking  my  neck  to  get  a 
sight  of  her  this  summer,  anyhow.  Ire- 
land's my  mistress  to-day,  and  it's  all  the 
one  ril  ever  hare  to  trouble  my  head 
abont^  hurrah ! " 

Thanks  to  Connor^s  gay  spirits  and 
determination  to  keep  serious  topics  out 
of  sight,  the  day  at  Eagle's  Edge  passed 
pleasanUy,  and  even  gaily,  in  conversa- 
tion that  chiefly  turned  on  reminiscences 
of  childish  times,  in  discussing  which 
FAicy   grew  as  eager  and  interested 
88  the  two   who  had  been  concerned 
in  them.     They    did   not    leave   the 
hoose  all  day,  but  sat  together  in  Mrs. 
Daly's  favourite  room  at  the  back  of  the 
honse,   looking    away  from  the  road. 
Ellen  did  not  know  whether  or  not  her 
mother  was  aware  that  any  special  cause 
for  anxiety  respecting  Connor  existed; 
bat  she  seemed  to  take  unusual  pleasure 
in  his  company  that  day,  and  would 
hardly  let  him  stir  from  the  sofa  by  her 
dde,  but  sat  holding  his  hand  as  if  he 
had  been  Pelham.    Ellen  tried  to  keep 
the  two  servants  out  of  the  room  as  much 
as  possible,  for  all  through  the  day  she 
had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  something  un- 
usual was  going  on  outside  the  house.  It 
might  be  far  away,  it  might  be  near ;  but 
BTen  in  that  secluded  nook  of  the  world 
there  were  signs  of  hurry  and  excite- 
ment   The  high  road,  usually  so  quiet, 
had  many  passers  on  it,  and  countrymen 
and  women,  wearing  troubled  anxious 
&ce8^  came  up  to  the  house,  on  what 
Men  felt  were  sham  errands,  and  in 
spite  of  all  she  could  say  to  dismiss  them, 
lingered  by  the  windows,  or  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  kitchen  door,  staring 
into  the  house.    Long  before  the  sun 
set  she  began  to  wish  that  the  day  and 
the  parting   were    over.     Mrs.   Daly, 
vom  out.  with  talk,  fell  asleep  late  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and    Connor,    leaving 
B'Arcy  busy  writing  out  an  address,  of 
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which  his  mind  was  full,  went  with 
Ellen  into  the  wide  low  passage  that 
divided  the  house,  and  stood  at  the  back 
door  looking  forth.  The  farmyard  on 
which  the  back  door  opened  was  for  the 
moment  free  of  intruders,  and  had  no 
tenants  but  its  rightful  t  occupants — 
long-eared  Connaught  pigs  routing  with 
their  long  noses  among  the  straw,  and 
hen-mothers  cackling  and  scratching  for 
the  benefit  of  their  broods.  Connor 
amused  himself  for  a  few  minutes  by 
aiming  bits  of  turf  at  the  head  of  a  slum- 
berous sow,  and  raising  false  expecta- 
tions among  the  feathered  heads  of  fami- 
lies by  sending  showers  of  gravel  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  but  his  face  grew 
graver  and  more  absent  as  he  went  on, 
and  as  he  tossed  away  the  last  sod,  he 
turned  to  Ellen  with  a  more  serious  look 
than  his  face  had  worn  all  day. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  have  those  two 
made  it  up  yet  f" 

"What  two?" 

"  Oh,  you  know ;  Pelham-  and  Lesbia. 
You  need  not  have  been  afraid  to  tell 
me,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  know 
all  about  it  if  any  one  has." 

"  I  should  not  have  been  a  bit  afraid, 
I  assure  you  ;  but  there's  nothing  to  tell. 
Connor,  can't  you  understand  how  it  is) 
We're  getting  poorer  and  poorer;  the 
three  years  of  famine  have  fairly  ruined 
us  at  last.  There  has  not  been  a  shil- 
ling of  rent  paid  on  the  estate  except  for 
the  Castle  itself,  and  the  creditors  who 
hold  mortgages  on  the  land  would  have 
seized  everything  long  since  if  ^Ir. 
Thomley  had  not  paid  the  money  and 
taken  possession  of  their  claims,  on  Les- 
bia's  account,  I  believe ;  so  that  now 
every  inch  of  the  property,  and  even  the 
Castle  itself  belongs  virtually  to  her.  Can 
Pelham  go  a  beggar  to  Lesbia  and  say, 
give  me  back  my  inheritance  and  your- 
self too  1  It  would  be  too  barefaced." 
'  '<  I  don't  see  that.  I'd  have  taken  it 
all,  if  she  would  have  given  it  to  mo, 
as  kindly  as  the  sunshine,  and  would 
have  been  proud  to  owe  it  to  her,  the 
kind-hearted,  sparkling,  little  jewel  of 
a  girl,  that  she  is  I  Pelham's  just  a  dull, 
clod — worthy  of  his  name  to  haggle  so 
long  over  the  bargain.    Ifow  I'll  tell 
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jotL  ^hat  rU  do  to  give  him  a  lift  ouft 
of  the  bog  of  hiB  own  obstinacy.  D'Axcy 
is  a  thought  down-hearted  to-day,  and 
of  comae  there's  no  denying  that  we  are 
risking  our  necks  and  may  come  to  grief, 
the  !whole  lot  of  n&  If  this  is  to  be  the 
last  yon  ever  see  of  me,  I'd  like  to  have 
done  something  for  you  before  I  vanish 
from  the  scene  for  evermore.  When  we 
were  at  Whitediffe,  and  Miss  Maynard 
was  no  heiress,  but  the  little  scrub  you 
all  looked  down  upon,  I  sent  her  a  love-* 
poem  of  my  own,  that  must  have  shown 
her  what  I  thought  about  her,  and 
moreover  had  verses  in  it  that  D'Arcy 
himnAlf  would  not  need  to  be  ashamed 
of — ^well,  m  turn  over  the  whole  credit 
of  the  thing  to  Pelham.  Let  him  give 
her  to  understand  that  he  sent  it,  and 
if,  with  that  proof  of  the  disinterested- 
ness of  his  love  to  put  before  her,  he 
daren't  go  and  claim  a  return,  he's  a 
greater  dolt  than  even  I  take  him  for." 

''  But,  Connor  dear,  Pm  afraid  Pelham 
won't  choose  to  woo  in  borrowed  plumes, 
even  if  he  thinks  the  poem  worth  offer- 
ing in  exchange  for  all  the  Castle  Daly 
estates  and  their  present  mistress;  and 
he  won't  do  that,  for  he  is  not  you ! '' 

«  The  more  shame,  then,  for  him  for 
a  money-weigbiDg  Saxon,  who  does  not 
know  how  to  honour  the  bard;  but 
you'll  tell  him,  if  I  never  see  him  again, 
how  I  wished  at  the  last  to  wipe  out  old 
scores,  and  help  to  lift  him  up  into  all 
I  would  like  well  enough  to  have  for 
my8el£  Heigho !  D'Arcy's  forebodings 
have  taken  hold  of  me.  I  did  not  think 
to  feel  like  this  the  evening  before  we 
marched ;  the  eve  of  Ireland's  resurrec- 
tion, that  we've  been  looking  to,  and 
writing  and  singing  of  these  two  years.'' 

«  D'Arcy  is  full  of  forebodings,  theni " 

^'  Yes ;  it  has  been  growing  on  him  all 
the  summer —  no  shrinking,  but  a  pre- 
sentiment of  failure,  and — I  don't  mind 
saying  it  to  you — a  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  of  action  resolved  upon  by 
the  other  leaders." 

"  Then  why  not  withdraw,  you  and 
he  %    How  I  wish  you  would  ! " 

''How  could  he,  when  his  words^ 
beyond  any  one's,  have  urged  it  on  ? 
And  for  myself  where  he  goes  I  go, 


p»)ud  enough  and  glad  enough  to  thh>w 
my  life  on  tibe  same  cast  that  decides  his; 
If  he  is  to  go  down  in  the  game,  I'd  be 
just  ashamed  to  stand  up  safe;  that's 
all  about  it  with  me.  He  says  that  the 
great  bane  of  Ireland,  the  cause  of  aU 
her  failures,  has  been  the  dissensions 
among  patriots  and  their  lack  of  fidelity 
to  each  other,  and  that  if  half-a-dozen 
of  us  stick  together  to  the  last,  in  the 
bitterest  moments  of  failure,  we  shall 
have  done  something  to  make  the  next 
attempt  successful." 

'<  But  you  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies.  You  may  have  to  fly  the 
country  for  your  lives.  Connor,  have 
you  any  money  1 " 

''  I^ot  a  rap,  either  of  us ;  there  has 
been  no  pay  from  our  newspaper  for 
many  weeks,  for  its  issue  has  been 
stopped,  and  every  penny  you  last  seni 
me  has  gone  in  the  club  expenses.  We 
are  cleaned  out  D'Arcy  says  it  does 
not  matter,  since  we  have  hands  and 
brains ;  but  I  confess  that  was  one  reason 
why  I  wanted  to  get  a  word  with  you 
this  morning." 

<<  We  have  a  few  pounds  left  in  the 
chest  up  stairs,  and  I  am  sure  mamma 
and  Pelham  will  gladly  let  you  have 
them ;  and  it  came  into  my  mind  this 
morning  that  I  have  two  trinkets  of 
value,  which  I  should  like  to  give 
you.  One  is  the  diamond  ring  that 
papa  wore  when  he  died.  Pelham  gave 
it  to  me.  Keep  it  if  you  possibly 
can,  but  don't  scruple  to  part  with  it  to 
procure  you  means  of  living.  The  other 
trinket  I  thought  of  is  an  emerald  hoop* 
ring  that  Marmaduke  Pelham  gave  me 
on  my  birthday  the  year  we  stayed  at 
Pelham  Court.  Do  you  think  D'Arcy 
would  take  it  from  me  if  I  offered  it  as 
a  farewell  present  when  we  part  ?  It  is 
worth  several  pounds,  and  might  be  of 
use  to  him  if  he  wanted  to  get  away." 

'*  He  would  take  it  from  you,  but  it 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  you  have 
in  your  mind.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  of  his  ever  being  in  such  straits  as 
to  be  willing  to  part  with  it  again." 

"  You  don't  ^ow  what  may  happen^ 
Wait  here  till  I  come  back." 

Ellen  was  half  way  down  the  pasr 
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sage  on  her  way  to  ber  room  when  a 
loud  knock  at  the  front  door  of  the  house 
startled  her.  She  ran  back  to  Connor 
pale  and  breathless. 

'<  What  shall  we  do  1  The  door  must 
be  opened  at  once,  or  they  will  come 
round  here,  whoever  they  are,  and  see 
you." 

'^  Where  can  we  go  to  be  out  of  the 
mjr 

"  Mamma's  bedroom  will  be  the  best 
place,  for  it  can  only  be  reached  through 
the  sitting-room,  where  mamma  is 
sleeping.  Go  there  at  once,  and  call 
D'Arcy,  softly,  to  follow  you  as  you 
pass  through.  Take  care  not  to  awaken 
mamma,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it." 

"Right!  Ill  go;  but  don't  frighten 
jonrself.  Perhaps  it's  little  I^bia 
herself;  and  I'll  court  her  for  Pelham, 
and  settle  it  all  before  I  go." 

The  knock  came  again,  before  Con- 
nor's sentence  was  completed,  and  he 
▼liked  towards  the  sitting-room,  while 
Blen  £ew  down  the  hall,  and.  stood 
before  the  door  to.  secure  its  not  being 
opened  by  tbe  servant  till  the  minute 
necessary  for  his  disappearance  had 
elapeed.  When  she  lifted  the  latch 
she  was  confronted  by  two  men  in 
the  dress  of  police-officers,  and  saw  in 
the  distance  two  more,  mounted,  and 
holding  the  horses  of  their  companions 
at  the  gate.  Their  faces  were  strange 
to  her,  and  so  was  the  accent  in  whidi 
they  asked — 

"Does Mr.  Pelham  Daly  live  herel" 

"Yes,"  Ellen  answered,  "but  he  is 
from  home.  Your  business,  whatever 
it  is,  must  wait  till  his  return.  Mr. 
Daly's  mother,  who  lives  with  him, 
has  lately  been  very  ill,  and  must 
not  be  disturbed  or  alarmed  on  any 
account" 

"Very  sorry,  miss,  but  we  have  a 
vanant  to  search  ihe  house  for  arms, 
and  time  presses.  We  are  obliged  to 
i)  our  duty." 

^I  am  sure  you  will  do  it  as  con- 
&ibiately  and  quietly  as  possible  then,** 
BOen  answered,  her  courage  rising  wiUi 
the  greatness  of  the  periL  "  To  prove 
the  truth  of  my  words  and  the  necessity 
for  qniet,  I  will  take  you  into  the  room 


where  my  sick  mother  is  asleep ;  and  if 
you  will  stay  there  quietly,  I  will  my- 
self bring  you  the  few  arms  we  have  in 
the  house.  I  feel  sure  you  will  find 
there  has  been  a  mistake  in  your  being 
sent  here.  Mr.  Pelham  Daly's  loyalty 
has  never  been  suspected." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
you  see,  miss.  We  have  only  to  obey 
orders." 

"Follow  me,  then,  softly,  if  you 
please." 

Ellen  led  the  way  to  the  little  sitting- 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and, 
opening  the  door,  noiselessly  stepped 
back  for  the  men  to  enter.  The  sight 
of  Mrs.  Daly  tranquilly  asleep  on  the 
sofa,  with  her  worn,  white  cheek  resting 
on  her  thin  jewelled  hand,  had  quite 
as  much  effect  on  the  intruders  as  she 
expected  when  she  brought  them  there. 
They  drew  back  a  little  from  the  door, 
and  looked  at  each  other  sheepishly. 

"  No  need  for  us  to  go  in  there,  miss," 
the  elder  of  the  two  said,  carefully 
scanning  Ellen's  face  as  he  spoke ;  **  I 
will  stand  in  the  hall,  and  my  mate 
will  go  round  the  house  with  you.  Btay, 
though,  for  form's  sake,  I'll  step  in- 
side and  take  a  seat  till  you  come 
back." 

Ellen  feared  that  some  sudden  look 
of  relief  on  her  face  had  caused  this 
change  of  purpose,  and  her  heart  sank, 
but  she  did  not  dare  to  object  She 
pointed  silently  to  a  seat  near  the  door, 
and  then  led  the  man,  followed  by  the 
younger  officer,  to  Pelham's  bedroom, 
where  there  was  a  case  of  pistols  and  a 
gun  leaning  against  the  wall.  These 
the  man  secured,  and  carried  into  the 
hall,  opening  the  doors  of  the  other 
rooms,  and  looking  in  as  he  stepped 
backwards  and  forwards.  Then  he 
asked  to  be  shown  the  servants'  rooms ; 
and  Ellen  led  him  a  bewildering  circuit 
through  cross  passages  and  empty  rooms 
that  brought  him  out  to  the  firont  of 
the  house  again. 

"  It's  a  vast  dreary  place  for  so  fev^ 
people  to  live  in;  I  wonder  you  like 
it,"  the  man  remarked,  shmgging  his 
shoulders,  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
reeking  damp-stains  and  forlorn  shreds 
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of  paper  banging  from  the  wet  walls. 
/<  We  should  pull  such  a  worn-out  old 
pile  down  in  my  country,  and  build  up 
a  snug  farmhouse  in  its  place.** 

''  It  was  not  too  lai*ge  for  us  once,** 
Ellen  said;  ''and  since  the  famine  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  find  people  to 
pull  it  down  as  to  fill  it" 

"  True  enough ;  it's  all  a  strange  sight 
to  us.  We've  been  sent  over  horn  Eng- 
land to  help  to  keep  the  people  over  here 
quiet^  as  we  supposed ;  and,  as  far  as 
we've  seen,  there  don't  seem' to  be  no 
people  about;  nothing  but  ruined  vil- 
lages and  waste  lands  as  we  can  see. 
I'll  take  these  here  pistols  away  with 
me,  by  your  leave,  miss ;  you'll  have  no 
need  of  them  now  we're  here  to  keep 
the  peace;  and  I'll  trouble  you  no 
further  but  to  go  round  and  tell  my 
mate  Tm  ready  to  go.'' 

Long  as  the  time  had  seemed  to  Ellen, 
the  inspection  had  in  reality  only  occu- 
pied a  few  minutes.  "Mxa.  Daly  was  still 
asleep  when  she  reached  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room,  and  the  police-offic«r, 
in  the  same  spot  where  she  had  left 
him,  was  occupied  in  replacing  a  bulky 
pocket-book,  whose  contents  he  had 
apparently  been  examining,  into  the 
pocket  of  his  coat.  At  Ellen's  sign,  he 
came  out  into  the  passage,  and  met  her 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  face 
that  she  could  not  understand. 

"  You  need  not  have  alarmed  yourself 
miss ;  we've  done  no  harm,  you  see," 
he  remarked,  when  Ellen  gave  him  his 
comrade's  message, 

"I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  in  your 
country,"  Ellen  answered,  "but  here 
lonely  women  do  not  expect  to  be 
intruded  on  when  the  master  of  the 
house  is  away." 

'*  We  were  sorry  to  disturb  you,  miss, 
but  we  had  our  orders ;  and  when  all 
things  come  to  be  looked  into,  I  fancy 
you'll  find  that  we  have  only  done  what 
was  necessary,  and  taken  away  what  it 
was  our  business  to  take.  €bod-day  to 
you." 

Ellen  followed  the  man  to  the  door, 
and  watched  the  little  cavalcade,  as  it 
wound  along  the  road,  till  it  was  lost 
behind  the  hill ;  then  she  ran  back  into 


the  sitting-room,  and  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  by  her  mother's  sofa.  Never 
had  she  been  so  thankful  for  anything 
in  her  life  as  that  Mrs.  Daly's  afternoon 
slumber  had  been  so  deep  and  lasted  so 
long ;  and  then  so  strange  did  it  seem 
that  those  white  lids  should  have  re- 
mained closed  so  long  with  no  weightier 
seal  than  that  of  sleep  upon  them,  that 
a  sudden  fear  seized  her,  and  she  stooped 
and  pressed  her  lips  on  her  mother^s 
eyes  to  assure  herself  that  the  warmth 
of  life  was  in  them  stilL  Mrs.  Daly 
started  up  awake  at  last. 

"My  dear,  have  I  slept  too  long? 
Where  are  Connor  and  D'Arcyl  You 
have  not  let  them  go  without  saying 
good-bye  to  me  ? " 

"  No,  dear  mamma,"  Ellen  said,  strug- 
gling hard  to  speak  naturally ;  "  but  I 
am  not  sorry  I  have  awakened  you,  for 
I  think  the  time  when  they  will  have 
to  say  good-bye  has  nearly  come." 

"  Then  make  Molly  bring  some  tea. 
We  must  not  let  them  start  on  their 
walking  tour  fasting.  You  should  have 
wakened  me  sooner." 

And  when,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
Connor  and  D'Arcy  appeared  from  the 
next  room,  she  b^gan  so  eagerly  to 
urge  their  remaining  for  another  meal, 
that  nothing  struck  her  as  unusual  in 
their  look  or  manner.  Ellen  slipped 
away  to  hasten  the  appearance  of  the 
supper,  and  stop  the  clack  of  tongues 
among  the  servants,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  D'Arcy  and  Connor  followed 
her  to  exchange  hand  shakes  and  looks 
of  congratulation,  since  they  could  not 
venture  on  words. 

"  True  as  steel,"  Connor  whispered ; 
"  did  not  I  know  you  would  be  ?  '* 

"  It  was  instinct,  not  reason,"  Ellen 
answered ;  "  and  oh,  Connor  avoumeen, 
I  hope — I  hope  I  have  done  right,  and 
not  wrong  by  you.  Perhaps  I  shall 
have  to  regret  it  all  my  Ufe;  for  I 
believe  you  would  be  safer  if  you  wero 
now  riding  away  a  prisoner  with  those 
men,  who  are  looking  for  you,  than  you 
will  ever  be  again  when  you  have  left 
this  house ;  yet  I  did  not  even  think 
of  betraying  you." 

"And  you  may  take  this  for  your 
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comfort,  tliat  if  yon  had,  and  the  fight- 
ing had  come  off  while  I  was  locked  np, 
rd  have  revenged  myself  on  yon  hy 
blowing  my  brains  out  the  very  first 
day  I  was  set  at  liberty.  Nothing  but 
that  and  the  haunting  afterwards  would 
hare  equalled  your  deserts.'' 

jyAjcj  seemed  disposed  to  linger  over 
that  last  meal  in  Mrs.  Daly's  little  sit- 
ting-room j  but  Connor,  who  was  strug- 
gling to  keep  up  his  spirits  to  nonsense- 
pitch  to  the  last  moment^  and  signally  fail- 
ing eveiynow  and  then,  was  in  haste  to  be 
goneu  Their  plan  was  to  wait  at  the  old 
still  till  midnight,  and  then  march  south- 
ward with  the  comrades,  who  were  to 
join  them  there,  confidently  expecting 
that  before  the  morning  dawned  they 
should  find  themselves  at  the  head  of 
such  a  force  that  only  an  organised  body 
of  troops  would  attempt  to  stop  their 
progress. 

**  The  true-hearted  among  the  soldiers 
will  come  out  and  join  us,"  Connor 
aveired  to  Ellen,  when,  after  tea^  she 
came  into  the  hall  with  him  to  slip  the 
little  purse  of  money  she  had  got  to- 
gether into  his  soldiers  knapsack. 

'*  But  supposing  no  one  joins  you  at 
the  still  to-night  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  We  shall  go  alone  to  Tipperary," 
D'Arcy,  who  wasstanding  near,  answered. 
**  I  read  what  you  are  thinking  in  your 
face.  The  domiciliary  visits,  of  which 
we  have  had  a  specimen,  show  greater 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
than  we  expected,  and  it  is  possible  that 
very  many  arrests  on  suspicion  have 
hem  made  to-day,  and  that  most  of 
thoae  vrho  sympathise  with  us  about 
here  are  put  out  of  the  way  of  helping 
us;  but  we  two  have  escaped  for  the 
present,  and  an  hour  or  two's  travelling 
will  take  us  among  our  friends  who  will 
have  had  better  luck  than  ourselves.  At 
all  events,  we  are  determined  to  show 
a;mong  them,  however  it  may  be  going." 

''And  how  shall  I  know  how  it  is 
going?" 

"  It  will  be  in  the  air ;  no  fear  of  your 
not  knowing." 

Ellen  now  rose  from  her  knees  by  the 
knapsack,  and  D'Arcy  came  near  and  took 
her  hands  in  his. 


"  I  have  been  asking  myself  all  day,'' 
he  said,  ''whether  I  am  most  glad  or 
most  sorry  for  the  drcimistances  that 
make  my  individual  fate  of  no  special 
consequence  to  any  human  being. 
When  the  doubt  that  for  the  last  six 
weeks  has  been  growing  upon  me  pre- 
dominates, I  can  conscientiously  say  I 
am  glad,  and  even  thankful,  to  you  for 
leaving  me  the  lonely  man  I  am.  I^ 
as  I  begin  to  fear,  a  glorious  struggle 
even  is  denied  to  xia,  and  only  the  bitter 
dregs  of  ignominious  failure  given  to  us 
to  wring  out,  it  will  be  something  in  the 
torture  of  it  to  know  that  my  share  of 
the  shame  and  ridicule  that  will  be  cast 
on  us  wiU  weigh  on  no  one  but  myself; 
that  I  can  be  tossed  away  as  a  tool 
broken  from  all  its  uses  without  involv- 
ing any  other  life  in  the  ignominious 
ruin." 

"  No,  D'Arcy,  no,"  Ellen  said,  looking 
up  to  him  with  eyes  full  of  tears ;  ^*  you 
can't^  you  must  not  say  so,  or  you  will 
break  our  hearts.  You  are  a  brother  to 
Pelham  and  me  almost  as  dear  as  Con- 
nor, and  whatever  happens  to  you,  and 
wherever  you  go,  our  thoughts  and  our 
love  will  follow  you ;  and  not  only  ours, 
but  those  of  the  hundreds  whose  hearts 
your  words  have  touched,  and  who  will 
have  better  or  worse  hopes  for  Ireland  all 
their  lives  as  you  prove  yourself  strong 
or  weak  in  whatever  comes.  Here^  I  want 
you  to  take  a  token  from  me — a  little  bit 
of  '  the  green '  that  is  to  pledge  you  not 
to  throw  your  life  away  in  any  moment 
of  bitterness,  but  to  keep  it  for  Ireland's 
service  when  the  way  of  serving  her 
best  is  clearer  to  us  all." 

Ellen  took  Marmaduke  Felham's  ring 
from  her  finger  as  she  spoke  and  put  it 
into  D'Arcv's  hands,  who  tried  to  speak 
in  answer,  but  failed,  and  after  stooping 
down  and  pressing  the  lips  that  trembled 
too  much  for  speech  on  the  hands  he 
still  held,  he  walked  away  down  the  hall, 
and  leaned  against  the  open  door  of  the 
house,  till  Connor  came  from  the  inner 
room,  where  he  had  been  taking  leave 
of  his  mother,  to  join  him.  A  slender 
silver  thread  of  the  waxing  harvest  moon 
was  beginning  to  show  in  the  sky  when 
the  young  men  left  the  house  arm  in  arm. 
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Hnd  crosdng  the  level  space  at  tbe  back, 
mrere  soon  climbing  the  side  of  Lao-na^ 
WeeL  Ellen  watched  them  till  they 
were  no  more  than  black  specks  against 
the  green,  and  then  went  back  to  sit 
by  her  mother's  sofa,  and  listen  with  a 
heavy  foreboding  heart  to  her  regrets  at 
Connor*8  wandering  habits,  and  thank- 
f ulneBS  that  Felham  was  different,  and 
could  be  trusted  always  to  stay  by  ber. 
What  should  she  do  if  anything  ever 
happened  to  take  Pelham  away  f 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

**No,  Wattie,  there  is  no  use  in  your 
trying  to  play  tricks  on  me  about  the 
letters  now,  because  if  you  do  I  shall 
feel  obliged  to  send  you  back  to  White- 
cliffe,  and  take  away  the  gun  and  sword 
I  gave  you  when  you  came  here,"  said 
Lesbia,  looking  up  with  dignity  from 
behind  the  sQver  tea  urn  she  was  pre- 
siding over,  at  her  Uttle  cousin  who  was 
executing  an  insulting  war  dance  before 
her  face,  with  the  letter-bag  concealed 
behind  his  back.  ''  I  can't  think  how  it 
is  that  you  don't  learn  to  treat  me  with 
more  respect,  Wattie,  now  that  you 
are  staying  with  me  at  Castle  Daly,  and 
I  am  so  kind  to  you  and  make  you  so 
many  presents.  Now  don't  you  think 
he  ought  to  treat  me  differently,  John  1" 
she  continued,  appealing  to  her  brother, 
who  stood  wilJi  hiB  back  to  the  fire-place 
tranquilly  watching  the  contest 

^^I  can't  say.  Perhaps  Wattie  is  a 
clothes-philosopher,  like  Professor  Teu- 
feUdrockh,  whose  life  you  decline  to 
study,'  and  he  is  taking  this  picturesque 
method  of  expressing  his  conviction  that 
nothing  more  respectable  exists  under  all 
your  toggery  th^Ji  the  original  little  Ba- 
bette  whom  he  was  brought  up  to  bully." 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  him  give  up 
the  letter-betg,  however,  John.  Don*t 
you  want  the  Times  yourself) " 

"  No  ;  it  will  be  full  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, and  we  know  more  about  it  than 
they  do  out  there." 

"  The  Irish  rebellion  I  Why,  is  there 
a  rebellion  t  Has  it  really  begun,  and 
you  stand  warming  your  back  there  as 


quietly  as  if  you  did  not  care  what 
happened  to  us  aU ) " 

"  I  am  warming  my  back  because  I 
have  been  up  all  night  writing  letters 
and  transacting  business,  and  I  am  very 
tired  ;  and  as  for  the  rebellion,  I  believe, 
or  at  least  I  hope,  that  it  is  virtually 
over,  and  that  throughout  Ireland  as 
about  here,  the  active  spirits  who  were 
looking  forward  to  a  general  scrimmage 
will  awake  this  morning  in  safe  keep- 
ing, comfortably  stowed  in  prison  out  of 
the  way  of  mischief." 

"  Oh,  John ;  was  that  what  you  were 
doing  all  yesterday,  when  you  went  out 
so  early  and  did  not  get  back  till  after 
dark  1 " 

''  Do  you  take  me  for  a  police  officer  f 
or  do  you  suppose  that  I  have  power  to 
realise  the  Roman  emperor's  wish,  with 
a  difference,  and  concentrate  all  the 
rebels  in  Ireland  in  one  prison-van  ?  " 

"  But  you  were  ■  busy  all  day ;  and 
John,  do  you  know  that  I  saw  James 
Morris  shaking  his  fist  at  you,  and 
Tn^lring  the  most  horrid  possible  grimaces 
behind  your  back  V* 

"  I  hope  it  relieved  his  feelinfjs." 

''  Tou  had  been  helping  to  send  people 
to  prison,  then,  I  am  sure.  If  Connor 
Daly  had  been  one  of  the  rebels  brought 
before  you,  what  should  you  have 
done  1 " 

"He  was  not  one;  but  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  him  if  he 
had  been,  for  I  fear  he  has  left  Dublin. 
Now,  Wattie,  we  have  had  enough  of 
those  antics.  Give  up  the  letter-bag  to 
me  and  come  to  breakfast." 

'*  You  ought  to  be  extremely  anxious, 
if  you  have  the  least  affection  for  your 
poor  mother,"  said  Lesbia  reproachfully, 
*^  for  there  is  most  likely  a  letter  from 
Bride  in  it  to  tell  us  how  she  is." 

Under  this  reproof,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  hot  scone  spread  with  honey, 
which  Lesbia  placed  before  him,  Wattie 
surrendered  the  bag  and  subsided  into 
hia  breakfast,  and  the  brother  and  sister, 
after  dividing  its  contents,  proceeded  to 
open  their  budgets  and  impart  sentences 
from  their  contents  to  each  other. 

**  Mrs.  Maynard  is  not  so  well,  I  am 
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^sny  to  say,  and  Bride  is  in  despair  at 
Hie  prospect  of  the  Irishrebellion  coming 
oS  in  her  absence,  Lesbia,"  said  John. 
"And  oh,  John,"  exclaimed  Lesbia, 
'Uhisis  from  Lonisa  Pelham,  and  her 
Inother's  regiment  has  been  ordeted  to. 
Galwaj,  and  she  seems  to  think  we 
oQght  to   ask   him  to  come  and  stay 

''Captain  Pelham  will  be  otherwise 
employed  than  in  paying  visits,  if  there 
is  troth  in  this,  or  foreshadowing  of 
truth,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
nmumis,"  said  John,  gravely,  as  he  ran 
hifi  eye  rapidly  over  a  paragraph  in  a 
paper  he  had  just  nnfolded.  "This 
looks  as  if  other  districts  had  been  less 
sQcoessfal  in  disposing  of  their  rebels 
than  we  have  been  about  here.  Listen  : 
*The  following  intelligence  was  received 
last  evening  in  Dublin.  The  whole  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  is  in  rebellion.  The 
Nation  at  Thuxles  is  on  fire,  and  the  rails 
torn  up  by  the  mob.  At  Clonmel  the 
fighting  is  dreadful ;  the  people  arrive 
in  masses ;  the  Dublin  Club  leaders  are 
there.  The  troops  were  speedily  over- 
powered; many  refused  to  act.  At 
Kilkenny  the  contest  is  proceeding,  and 
there,  too,  the  mob  is  said  to  be  succesa- 
fnl." 

''Do you  think  it  is  true,  Johni  It 
sounds  just  like  what  Connor  Daly  ex- 
pected would  happen.  I  hope  the  rebels 
won't  come  here,  or  at  all  events  not 
unless  he  is  with  them,  to  make  them 
hehave  well  to  us,  as  he  promised  he 
would." 

"Promised!    What    do  you  mean, 
I^bia  t    Have  you  seen  Connor  Daly, 
lately,  and  where  t    How  came  he  to 
isake  you  such  an  idiotic  promise  f  You 
had  better  tell  me  the  truth,  Lesbia,  at 
once.    Connor  Daly's  whereabouts  may 
piove  to  be  of   consequence    to  more 
people  than  himself  just  now,  and  un- 
leknowledged  communications  fiN>mhim, 
if  you  have  to  confess  to  them  by  and 
hy^wenld  be  very  compromising  to  you. 
Yon  had  better  take  me  into  your  con- 
fidence in  time." 

"*  Don't  frighten  me  to  death  if  you 
please,  John,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
lemember  a  word  of  what  you  want  me 


to  tell  you.  There  is  no  oecasioii  what- 
ever for  you  to  put  yourself  into  such  a 
fuss.  I  have  not  seen  Connor  Daly  sinoe 
we  left  London.'' 

**  Connor  Daly  was  never  in  London^ 
as  far  as  I  know."  * 

^*  No,  not  as  &r  as  you  know,  I  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  hard 
that  I  should  be  made  to  confess  things 
of  this  kind,  at  break&st-time,  with 
people  looking  on  and  listemng,"  said 
Lesbia,  glancing  at  littleWalterMaynaid, 
and  beginning  to  sob. 

'^  If  you  are  afraid  of  Wattie  we  will 
wait  till  breakfast  is  over,"  John  an- 
swered a  little  severely,  and  turning 
back  to  his  letters  he  opened  and  read 
one  after  another  with  gradually  in- 
creasing anxiety  on  his  face,  while  Lesbia, 
with  all  disposition  for  breakfast  taken 
away,  sat  silent  behind  her  urn,  and 
tried  hard  to  work  herself  into  a  state  of 
indignation,  hot  enough  to  enable  her  to 
withstand  John's  efforts  to  intrude  into 
her  confidence.  She  was  not  prepared 
for  the  gentleness  and  gravity  of  his 
manner  when,  after  sending  Wattie  out 
of  the  room  he  came  near  and  seated 
himself  by  her  side.  *^  Now,  little  one, 
I  have  not  much  time  to  spare  this  mom-  . 
ing,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me 
if  I  seem  abrupt  or  over  anxious.  More  , 
important  consequences  may  be  involved 
in  the  matter  we  have  to  discuss  than 
you,  or  perhaps  any  of  us  can  foresee  as 
yet,  and  I  can't  judge  how  to  shield  you 
most  effectually  unless  you  are  quite 
open  with  me.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
of  surprising  me.  Bride  and  I  have 
been  dreading  to  hear  it  for  some  time 
past" 

"  Dreading  to  hear  what  Connor  Daly 
said  to  me  about  the  Irish  rebellion  f " 

^'  Lesbia,  I  think  you  must  understand 
me  better  than  thai  What  I  mean  is 
that  we  have  feared  to  hear  that  you 
were  engaged  to  himu" 

'*Then  I  must  say  that  I  think  you 
are  both  very  unkind,  and  that  it  is  a 
shame,"  cried  Lesbia^  drawing  herself 
away  from  her  brother,  and  looking  at 
him  with  tearful,  flashing  eyes.  '*  You 
have  no  right  to  think  so  meanly  of  me 
88  that  I  should  have  engaged  myself 
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to  Connor,  or  any  one,  secretly.  I 
dare  say  you  have  let  other  people 
know  what  you  believe,  and  pat  it 
into  their  heads  to  suspect  me,  and 
think  poody  of  me,  too.  It  woxdd  be 
just  like  you." 

^  Ko,  Babette,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
like  us ;  and  you  don't  in  the  least 
mean  what  you  are  saying  now,"  John 
answered,  smiling. 

"  I  mean  it  would  be  just  like  what  is 
always  happening — just  the  way  things 
Ml  out  here — to  make  people  misunder- 
stand me,  and  fancy  I  like  what  I  don't 
like,  and  take  offence  and  be  unkind  to 
me,"  sobbed  Lesbia. 

'^  Come,  Baby,  do  tiy  to  be  a  sensible 
child  for  once,"  pleaded  John  in  de- 
spair at  the  sight  of  her  tears.  "  Leave 
the  general  public  alone  and  try  to  keep 
to  the  matter  in  question.  We  will  say 
nothing  about  an  engagement  since  the 
word  offends  you.  What  I  require  you 
to  tell  me  is,  what  amount  of  under- 
standing does  at  present  exist  between 
you  and  Connor  Daly,  and  how  you 
came  to  see  him  unknown  to  all  your 
friends  r 

^' Bride  says,"  began  Lesbia,  drawing 
away  her  handis  from  her  face,  and  as- 
suming an  aspect  of  dignified  reserve, 
**  that  it  is  extremely  unbecoming  in  a 
woman  to  speak  of — of — admiration  that 
she  does  not  retom,  and  I  told  you  of 
Captain  Felham's  offer,  which  perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  have  done.  You  must 
not  expect  me  to  betray  people's  feel- 
ings every  time  they  speak  of  them  to 
me." 

*^  Tou  would  not  waste  my  time  in 
this  fashion,  Lesbia,  if  you  knew  how 
much  depended  on  my  getting  the  in- 
formation I  want  you  to  give  me  at 
once.  Perhaps,  though,  all  that  is  im- 
mediately necessary  is  that  you  should 
tell  me  where  you  saw  Connor  Daly 
last,  and  when  he  made  the  extraordi- 
nary promise  you  quoted  just  now  about 
protecting  you  during  the  rebellion." 

'<  I  have  told  you  once,  and  you  did 
not  believe  me.  The  last  time  I  saw 
poor  Connor  was  in  London,  on  St 
Patrick's  Day,  at  the  ball,  when  I  wore 
my  limerick  lace  dress  and  the  sham- 


rocks, and  he  promised  to  take  care  of 
us  through  the  Rebellion  when  he  and  I 
were  in  the  balcony  together,  just  be-  * 
fore  you  took  me  down  to  supper." 

*'What   brought  him   to    London,' 
thent" 

'<  He  came  to  see  me.  Yes,  you  may 
look  surprised,  John.  Tou  don't  think 
me  worth  all  that  trouble,  because  I  am 
only  your  little  sister,  whom  you  don't 
think  highly  of;  but  I  am  not  every- 
body's sister." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Connor 
Daly's  taking  the  trouble  to  come  to 
London  to  see  you;  but  at  his  having  the 
coolness  to  force  himself  upon  you  un- 
known to  your  friends.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  you  were  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
journey.  Though  he  is  acting  the  part 
of  a  fool  just  now,  I  give  him  credit 
for  being  quite  a  sufficiently  wideawake 
young  gentleman  to  know  that." 

''Yes,  John,  you  think  he  cares  for 
me  only  for  my  money ;  but  is  it  not 
rather  hard  in  you  to  be  so  sure  of  that  ? 
Why  should  not  I  count  for  something 
—just  for  a  little  something,  too — with 
somebody;  and,  if  I  do,  why  should 
not  a  person  forget  about  my  money, 
and  speak  to  me  as  another  girl  might 
be  spoken  to  1  It  is  not  that  part  of 
Connor  Daly's  conduct  I  see  any  &ult 
in." 

**  Yet  you  say  you  are  not  engaged." 

'*  No.  One  is  not  obliged  to  take  a 
person  because  one  believes  he  likes  one 
sincerely,  though  you  do  think  that  such 
a  marvellous  thing  to  happen  to  me.  I 
could  not  accept  Connor  Daly's  honest 
liking,  not  because  he  was  poor  and  I 
was  rich-^I  hate  to  think  of  that  as  a 
barrier — but  because — and  he  found  it 
out  that  night;  oh,  John,  I  am  so  un- 
happy that  I  can't  help  telling  you, 
though  you  will  despise  me  for  it — 
because  I  love  another  person  better;, 
and  he  is  like  you,  John — he  can't  for- 
get about  my  money.  Sometijqp^es  I 
almost  hate  him  for  thinking  of  that 
more  than  of  me,  for  I  know  he  loves 
mo ;  but  oftenest  I  feel  that  even  if  he 
never  speaks  kindly  to  me  again  I  shall 
love  him  always  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world.    Bride  would  think 
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it  dnadfol  of  me  to  say  thisy  and  you  will 
despise  me,  but  I  cannot  help  speak* 
iBg.    I  am  so  unhappy." 

''I  am  Teiy  fix  indeed  £rom  de- 
v^mng  yoOy  my  dear  little  sister ;  you 
ae  a  bniye  cMd  for  telling  me  the 
whole  trath.  As  this  is  so  with  you, 
yon  and  I  must  help  each  other  to  put 
peisonal  thoughts  out.  of  our  minds  for 
the  present  I  fear  that  y^  dark  times 
are  coming  on  our  friends.  It  is  hard 
for  jou  to  hear  the  news  I  have  to  tell 
just  upon  this  confidence,  but  you  will 
hare  to  hear  it  sooner  or  later." 

"  Oh,  let  me  hear  at  once.  Is  it  that 
Pelham-— that  the  Dalys  aie  in  trouble 
about  Connor  T 

^'They  are^  or  will  soon  be,  in  great 
anxiety  about  Connor,  for  I  see  in  one 
of  Uus  morning's  newspapers  that  a 
proclamation  has  been  issued  oflfeiing 
]aigB  rewards  for  the  arrest,  on  charge 
of  high  treason,  of  the  Dublin  Club 
leaden,  and  Connor  Daly's  name  is  in 
the  list" 

"Would  he  be  hanged r 

''  If  he  is  taken  and  conyicted  of  high 
treason  he  is  liable  to  be  hanged." 

''Bat  if  the  news,  in  this  morning's 
paper  should  prove  to  be  correct,  and 
the  rebels  are  succeeding  ?" 

''  It  will  be  the  most  temporary  suc- 
cess, and  every  moment  of  it  makes  the 
case  of  those  who  incited  the  rising 
woRe  than  before.  For  their  sakes,  as 
▼ell  as  on  every  other  account,  we  must 
hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  put  down 
in  a  few  hours — before  there  has  been 
time  for  great  crimes  to  be  committed. 
While  the  alarm  lasts,  suspicion  will  be 
nfe  everywhere,  and  innocent  people,  if 
they  have  enemies,  may  be  involved  with 
the  gnilty.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
old  O'Boone.  It  seems  that  while  I 
vaa  at  Westport  yesterday,  an  order 
vas  sent  out  to  search  Eagle's  Edge  for 
inDs,  and  that  letters  and  papers  of  a 
^^y  treasonable  character  were  seized 
hy  the  police  and  brought  away. 
O'Boone  discovered — or  pretended  to 
ducorer — ^that  some  of  the  most  dam- 
^i^of  these  papers  were  in  Pelham 
Daly's  handwriting,  and  sent  a  war- 
nut  to  arrest  him  late  last  night  on 


his  return  from  Galway,  where  it 
seems  he  has  been  for  two  days  on 
private  business,  unluckily  without  Iny 
knowledge.  Pelham  refuses  to  ac- 
count in  any  way  for  his  possession  of 
the  papers,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
send  him,  with  others  who  were  arrested 
yesterday  with  arms  in  their  hands,  this 
morning  to  prison  in  Galway.  O'lloone 
pleads  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  time 
and  the  danger  of  a  rescue  being  at- 
tempted if  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
remain  at  Ballyowen,  as  an  excuse  for 
this  haste ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  spite 
in  it^  and  that  it  shows  a  determination 
on  his  part  to  inflict  as  much  hardship 
on  young  Daly  as  he  can  while  he  has 
the  power." 

''  Oh,  John,  John,  and  it  was  for 
my  sake  that  he  made  the  O'Boones  his 
enemies !  and  I  was  comfortably  asleep 
in  bed  last  night  while  all  this  was  hap- 
pening, and  I  have  eaten  my  break- 
fast and  talked  and  laughed  this  morn- 
ing." 

''  Little  one,  you  must  be  reasonable ; 
you  must  try  to  keep  calm,  or  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  trust  you.  You  and  I 
-  must  both  remember  that  these  are  dear, 
dearest  friends,  but  that  they  have  not 
chosen  we  should  be  anything  more  to 
them,  and  even  in  this  time  of  trial  we 
have  no  right " 

"ITo,  John,  no;  /  won't  remember 
any  such  thing.  You  may  do  as  you 
like :  but  while  they  are  suffering  I  shall 
not  think  of  rights  or  of  anything  but 
how  I  can  best  serve  them.  If  after- 
wards they  should  choose  to  despise  my 
service,  I  shall  not  complain.  I  shall 
go  quite  away  from  them  and  bear  it  as 
well  as  I  can ;  but  I  shall  never  be  sorry 
that  I  did  what  I  could,  when  every  one 
else  was  against  them." 

'^  It  was  for  you  I  was  trying  to  bo 
wise,  not  for  myself,  Babette;  but  I 
believe  you  are  right,  and  that  you  will 
make  no  mistake  in  following  your 
generous  heart-instincts.  I  will  trust 
you,  and  not  hold  you  back  in  anything 
you  wish  to  do.    We  will  act  together." 

^  But  perhaps  we  can  do  nothing  I 
talked  of  afterwards;  but  oh,  John, 
perhaps  there  will  be  no  afterwards; 
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you  said  a  dreadf  al  thing  would  happen 
if  Connor  were  taken." 

"  And  conyicted  of  treason.  But  Con- 
nor has  committed  himself  by  word  and 
writing  and  by  participation  in  illegal 
acts,  whereas  there  can  be  nothhig 
against  Felham  except  these  papers; 
and  even  if  he  refuses  to  explain  how 
they  came  into  his  possession,  I  don't 
suppose  anything  worse  can  happen 
to  him  than  imprisonment  while  the 
present  state  of  things  lasts,  and  the 
magistrates  have  power  to  keep  sus- 
pected persons  in  confinement.  Perhaps 
he  may  even  be  detained  for  six  monthJB, 
but  it  can't  be  longer." 

*'  In  prison  for  six  months !  Mrs. 
Daly  will  die  of  misery  long  before  the 
six  months  are  over." 

''The  treasonable  proclamations  were 
no  doubt  sent  or  brought  to  Eagle's 
Edge  by  Connor  or  young  O'Donnel. 
When  you  spoke  of  Connor,  I  thought 
you  might  have  seen  him,  and  be  able 
to  prove  that  he  had  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood lately.  Perhaps  the  papers 
were  sent  to  Ellen.  Ah,  I  owe  Pelham 
service  indeed  for  the  part  he  is  acting, 
if  it  is  for  her  sake,  to  keep  her  name 
from  being  talked  of,  perhaps  to  spare 
her  the  agony  of  having  to  testify 
against  her  lover,  that  he  refuses  to 
clear  himsel£" 

'*  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Daly  and  Ellen 
are  alone  at  Eagle's  Edge  now.  How 
desolate  they  will  feel  [" 

''  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  you 
to  go  to  them ;  you  must  ofier  to  bring 
them  here,  of  course^  if  they  will  come. 
I  shall  ride  at  once  to  Ballyowen,  see 
old  O^Eoone,  and  learn  all  I  can  from 
him.  If  the  prisoners  have  not  already 
been  sent  off  to  Gal  way,  I  will  see 
Pelham  and  consult  with  him  on  what 
is  best  to  be  done.  If  I  miss  him  in 
Ballyowen,  I  think  I  had  better  go  on 
to  Galway  myself,  and  wait  there  till  I 
can  get  access  to  him.  In  the  present 
state  of  feeling,  it  may  not  be  easy  even 
for  a  person  as  well  known  as  I  am  to 
communicate  with  prisoners  supposed 
to  be  rebels;  but  you  may  tell  Mrs. 
Daly  that  no  efforts  shall  be  spared. 
I    shall    go   on  to  Dublin  if   I   see 


that  anything  can   be  done'  fiir  lam 
there." 

"  And  John,  dear  John,  don't  think 
me  very  foolish ;  but  if  you  should  see 
him,  and  if  he  should  look  very  un- 
happy, would  you  mind  telling  him  that 
I  have  gone  to  his  mother,. and  that  X 
don't  mean  to  leave  her  again  till  he 
is  set  free  t  I  have  seen  him  look  so 
very  much  pleased  when  I  have  paid 
any  little  attention  to  her,  that  I  can't 
help  believing  it  would  comfort  him  to 
hear  that." 

*^  Well,  run  and  get  ready ;  I  will 
order  the  car  round,  and  James  Morris 
shall  drive  you  to  Eagle's  Edge.  He  is 
always  eager  to  see  his  former  young 
ibistress,  and  I  will  indulge  him  to-day, 
though  he  is  an  arrant  rebel,  and 
though  he  does  make  grimaces  at  me 
behind  my  back." 

*^  And  John,  you  are  not  angry  with 
me  about — the  message  9  " 

'^  NOf  no,  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  ; 
but,  considering  all  things,  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  that  Mrs.  Joseph  Maynard's 
rheumatic  fever  continues  obstinate,  and 
that  Bride  is  not  here  to  criticise  our 
sayings  and  doings." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

It  was  well  for  Lesbia  that  she  had 
by  this  time  overcome  the  nervousness 
that  had  once  made  a  car-ride  along  the 
rough  roads  round  Castle  Daly  a  punful 
experience,  for  James  Morris  set  out  on 
the  road  to  Eagle's  Edge  at  a  great  pace, 
and  only  relaxed  his  exertions  to  lean 
over  from  his  driving  seat  at  intervals 
and  whisper  into  Lesbia's  ear  an  em- 
phatic assurance  that  she  might  trust 
him  to  bring  her  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  to  them  with  whom  her  heart  was  ; 
and  Grod  bless  her  for  being  in  all  the 
mad  haste  and  the  huny  she  was  to 
comfort  them.  The  way  to  Eagle's  Edge 
lay  for  a  mile  or  tvro  along  the  public 
road  to  Ballyowen,  and  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  till  a  certain  cross  road  leading 
up  among  the  hills  was  reached.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  they  came  to 
thiis  turning,  Lesbia's  eye  was  attracted 
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bj  the  appearance  of  a  little  crowd  of 
people  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence 
they  were  beginning  to  mount.  They 
came  in  sight  in  detachments,  first  a  bare- 
footed adyanced  guard,  that  appeared 
to  be  running  on  in  front  of,  then 
taming  back  to  gaze  at,  something — 
some  procession  following  behind ;  then 
the  heads  of  two  files  of  mounted  police- 
meo,  carrying  arms,  appeared  above  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  between  them,  two 
and  two,  walked  slowly  a  string  of  other 
men.  Their  figures  and  their  motions 
grew  distinct,  a^  they  began  to  descend 
the  slope,  and  Lesbia  perceived  that  they 
were  bound  together  hand  and  foot^ 
prisoneis.  James  Morris  drew  up  his 
horse  suddenly,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
scene  dawned  on  him,  and  a  fierce  oath 
burst  fiom  his  lips. 

"  Will  we  have  to  pass  him  on  the 
road,  Miss  Lesbia  %  "  he  said,  turning 
back  to  look  at  her. 

^Who,  James  1"  she  asked,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  struggling  hard  to  put 
back  the  recognition  that  every  moment 
brought  nearer.  "It  can't  be  any  one 
we  know.  No  one  we  know  could  be 
treated  like  that" 

"  It  w,  then  ;  it's  young  Mr.  Daly, 
and  the  boys  who  were  taken  yesterday 
for  marching  with  their  pikes  across  the 
hilL  Look  for  yourself  ?  It's  him  that 
goes  first.  Who  but  a  Daly  would 
honld  his  head  up  and  walk  like  that^ 
proud  and  stately,  whatever  they  do  to 
him?  and  that  one  wid  the  green  coat 
nding  near,  who  is  stooping  down  to 
spake  to  him  now,  with  the  devil's  own 
Bpitefol  sneer  on  his  ugly  fietce,  is  the 
thundering  villain.  Darby  O'Eoone. 
Maj  ivery  curse  he  has  iver  earned  be 
paid  to  him  to  the  last  mite,  and  I 
^t  wish  him  worse  than  that.  Look 
f<3r  jourself,  then.  Miss  Lesbia,  dear  I " 

But  Lesbia  could  not  summon 
courage  to  look;  her  eyes  were  fasci- 
nated by  the  wild  rage  that  convulsed 
hsr  companion's  face,  as,  throwing  the 
i^  on  the  horse's  neck,  he  sprang 
opon  the  driving  seat  and  shook  both 
&ta  with  impotent  anger  towards 
O'Roone ;  then,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  mood,  he  jumped    down    to    the 


ground,  and  coming  to  the  side  of  the 
car  where  Lesbia  sat,,  and  looking  hum- 
bly in  her  face,  said  in  the  tone  of  a 
child  making  a  confession,  '^  Miss  Les- 
bia, once  Mr.  Connor  and  I  played  the 
young  master  there  a  spiteful  trick  anint 
a  dog  he  cared  for,  and  now  I'd  like  to 
go  down  on  my  bare  knees  on  the  road 
and  ax  his  pardon.  It's  not  *  the  cause' 
that  brings  him  to  this.  It's  not  that 
he  has  Hhe  cause'  at  heart  like  Mr. 
Connor;  it  is  that  he  won't  turn 
informer  agin  his  own  people  to  save 
himself.  Glory  be  to  Cod  for  that 
same.  I'd  go  down  on  my  bare  knees 
this  minute  to  thank  him  for  it." 

''  I  will  get  down  and  stand  in  the 
road,  I  think,  James,"  said  Lesbia, 
putting  out  a  little  hand  to  be  helped 
from  the  car.  "I — ^I«-think  I  shall 
like  it  better." 

She  was  trembling  so  that  she  had 
to  lean  against'  the  side  of  the  car  to 
support  herself  as  she  stood,  and  she 
put  up  her  hands  to  hide  her  face. 
The  tramp  of  horse  hoofs  and  feet  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  Should  she  look  up 
at  him  as  he  passed?  .  Would  it  be 
better  or  worse  for  him  to  meet  her  eyes  t 
Would  he  read  in  them  how  she  loved 
him?  Would  he  know  that  it  was  a 
thousand  thousand  times  more  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  for  seeing  him 
thus,  with  gyves  on  his  wrists,  bearing 
insult  and  suffering  for  his  brother's 
sake?  Surely  yes,  and  surely  in  that 
hard  hour  there  would  be  somb  help, 
some  warmth  to  his  heart  from  knowing 
what  filled  hers  to  such  painful  over- 
flowing. Lesbia  took  her  hands  down 
and  stood  quite  upright,  as  her  determi- 
nation was  made.  The  procession  of 
prisoners  was  now  nearly  opposite  the 
car,  and  young  O'Koone  had  made  a 
sign  to  the  poUce-officers  to  stop ;  and 
jumping  from  his  horse,  was  evidently 
preparing  to  address  her.  Lesbia  walked 
boldly  forward  to  meet  him.  He  ap- 
proached with  a  meaning  look  of  evil 
triumph  on  lus  face,  that  filled  her  with 
disgust 

<<An  uncomfortable  meeting  this. 
Miss  Maynard,  is  it  not?"  he  drawled  in 
an  affected  voice.     '^  I  fear  such  a  sig^t 
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as  this  must  be  distiessiog  to  English 
eyes,  but,  at  all  events,  I  hope  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  reassuring  you  as  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  If  you 
look  round  you  will  see  how  satisfac- 
torily all  our  would-be  disturbers  of  the 
peace  are  disposed  of.  Let  me  invite 
you  to  look  round." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lesbia,  "that 
was  exactly  what  I  was  intending  to  do, 
for  I  have  a  message  for  a  friend  I  see 
among  the  crowd  there.  Stand  aside, 
Mr.  O'Eoone,  if  you  please,  and  let  me 
pass." 

Then  drawing  her  dress  close  round 
her,  so  that  it  might  not  touch  him, 
Lesbia  brushed  past  and  walked  up  to 
Felham  Daly,  the  crowd  of  hangers-on 
instinctively  making  way  at  the  sight 
of  her  rich  dress  and  the  little  pale  face 
that  tried  to  look  proud,  and  was  only 
quivering  with  feeling. 

"  Mr.  Daly — Pelham,"  she  said,  put- 
ting both  her  hands  on  his  manacled 
wrists,  "  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you.  I 
am  on  my  way  now  to  Eagle's  Edge,  to 
stay  with  your  mother  till  she  has  you 
with  her  again.  Can  you  give  me  any 
message  for  her  that  will  comfort  her 
for  you  1 " 

Felham  had  only  a  minute  before 
known  who  was  near  him.  All  through 
the  slow  march  from  Ballyowen  his 
thoughts  had  been  full  of  another  occa^ 
sion  when  he  had  traversed  that  same 
road,  with  a  crowd  of  ragged  observers 
at  his  back,  the  centre  of  attraction  and 
remark  to  them  all.  He  had  been 
almost  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the 
bitter  thoughts  that  had  been  aroused 
in  lus  mind  by  that  observation  then. 
That  he  should  ever  have  thought  he 
had  anything  to  complain  of  when  he 
was  receiving  a  tumultuous  welcome  to 
a  hospitable  joyous  home  was  a  curious 
enough  reflection  to  haunt  him  just  now. 
He  remembered  that  when  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  next  ascent  the  turrets  of 
Castle  Daly  would  be  in  sight,  and  with 
the  thought  came  a  vivid  picture  of  how 
the  castle  had  looked  on  that  particular 
day,  as  he  and  his  uncle  approached  it. 
The  front  door  standing  wide,  the  shout- 
ing huzzaing  crowd  of   servants  and 


tenants,  his  father,  standing  aboTe, 
stretching  out  eager  hands  of  welcome, 
and  looking  down  into  his  fstce  with 
loving  eyes  that  asked  for  sympathy. 
While  this  vision  was  before  him,  fiU- 
ing  his  mind  with  regretful  yearnings, 
he  heard  a  voice  that  made  him  start, 
a  timid  touch  caressed  his  hands^  and 
looking  up  he  met  once  more  a  beseech- 
ing look  of  love,  that  again  seemed  to 
ask  admittance  into  his  heart,  not  to  be 
put  back  for  any  conventionalities,  for 
any  stubborn  pride  this  time.  His  eyes 
filled  with  sudden  tears,  but  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  them,  he  would  not  have 
cared  if  the  whole  universe  had  been 
looking  on  at  him  then.  For  him,  at  that 
moment,  there  was  nothing  in  existence 
but  the' little  white  anxious  face  turned 
up  to  his.  Love  had  asserted  itself  over 
the  whole  of  his  being  now,  and  some- 
how he  felt,  and  had  time  in  that  instant 
to  feel,  that  it  was  his  father,  as  well  as 
Lesbia,  who  was  calling  on  him  to  rise 
above  the  spirit  of  self-regarding  pride, 
and  be  true  to  love  in  that  hour. 

*'  God  bless  you  for  coming  to  speak 
to  me  to-day.  God  bless  you  for  ever, 
Lesbia,"  he  said  in  a  deep  earnest  voice, 
that  every  one  around  heard.  ^'  Tell  mj 
mother  that  you  saw  and  spoke  to  me — 
nothing  else — and  she  will  be  comforted 
for  me,  for  she  will  understand  that  after 
that  nothing  will  hurt  me." 

It  hardly  took  a  minute  for  the  two 
sentences,  and  for  the  look  between, 
that  bound  two  souls  so  closely  together 
that  nothing  outward  could  ever  come 
in  again  to  separate  them.  0*Eooue 
rushed  forward  with  a  frantic  oath,  and 
ordered  the  march  to  proceed  instantly. 
Lesbia  felt  herself  violently  thrust  aside 
towards  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  the 
minute  after  the  cavalcade  was  far  on 
its  way  down  the  side  of  the  hill  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rapid  pace;  and  she  was 
standing,  with  her  back  against  a  stone 
wall,  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of 
people  whom  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
march  bad  left  behind.  A  red  cloaked 
old  crone  came  up,  threw  her  arms  round 
her  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  a  bare- 
footed, bare-headed  girl  flung  herself 
on  her  knees  before  her  in  the  road. 
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seized  her  band  and  covered  ife  with 


''I  hope  your  ladyship  will  pardon 
OS  for  toncluiig  yon,**  the  old  woman 
said,  "  we  know  we  ought  not  to  do  it, 
bat  we  can't  help  it,  for  our  hearts  as 
well  as  yours  are  wid  the  hoys  they  are 
eanying  off.  All  the  son  I  have  is 
among  them,  and  Mary  there,  on  her 
knees — shure  it  is  her  own  bachelor, 
the  boy  that  was  to  have  married  her  on 
Sunday,  that  was  walking  along  wid 
him  that  you  own,  foot  to  foot,  and 
wmt  to  wrist,  wid  young  Mr.  Daly; 
and  it  came  over  her  to  thank  you  for 
▼hat  you  said  to  him ;  her  boy  has 
a  mother  that'll  want  comforting  too. 
Share  you  'ill  forgive  us  the  freedom 
we're  taken,  that  came  from  our 
hearts.** 

"Come  to  Castle  Daly  and  talk  to 
me  about  your  son,"  Lesbia  said,  while 
the  deep  rich  colour  rushed  back  into 
her  cheeks  at  the  old  woman's  words, 
and  then — she  could  not  quite  under- 
stand afterwards  how  she  came  to  do 
aneh  a  thing,  except  that  her  heart 
was  very  full  of  tender  yearning,  and 
longmg  to  comfort  some  one — she 
stooped  down,  and,  kissing  the  kneeling 
girl  on  the  forehead,  whispered  low  in 
her  ear,  "  You  too  must  come  and  see 
me,  and  tell  me  all  a^bout  him  that  was 
walking  by  Mr.  Daly,  and  I  think  we 
shall  both  have  them  back  soon." 

How  she  finally,  extracted  herself  she 

hardly  knew,  but  the  people  followed 

her  to  the  car,  and  a  dozen  hands  were 

laised  to  help  her  in,  and  busied  in 

settling  the  rug  about  her  feet,  and 

their  voices  followed  her  with  emphatic 

hlesnngs  to  the  turn  of  the  road  that  led 

np  among  the  quiet  hills.   It  was  a  relief 

to  be  among  the  mountains,  with  only 

ihdr  sunshiny  green  heads  overlooking 

her;     for    James    Morris   judiciously 

turned  his  back,  and,  with  his  eyes 

fixed  on  his  horse's  ears,  whistled  ''  The 

Wearing  of  the  Green"  uninterrupt- 

«dl7  till  they  reached  Eagle's  Edge. 

Lesbia  could  lean  over  on  the  cushion 

of  the  car,  and,  unobserved,  weep  out 

her  excitement  and  question  the  strange 

i^w  joy  that^  in  spite  of  anxieties 


would  send  irresistible  thriUs  through 
her.  "Him  that  you  own."  Yes,  it 
was  that  she  had  done.  She  had 
(yumed  him;  she,  herself,  among  that 
ragged  crowd,  with  his  greatest  enemy 
looking  on.  Poor,  in  danger,  accused 
of  crime,  a  lover  whose  homage  would 
not  be  esteemed  an  honour  by  most 
people.  What  would  Bride,  what 
would  the  Pelhams,  what  would  Aunt 
Joseph  say  to  such  a  termination  of 
her  young  lady  career?  It  was  very 
unlike  anything  she  had  ever  planned 
for  herself.  She  used  to  imagine  g'ving 
herself  away  with  great  ceremony  some 
day  to  some  one  whose  choice  would 
raise  her  in  her  own  estimation  and  in 
the  world's.  Then  the  chief  purpose 
of  courtship  had  appeared  to  be  gratifi- 
cation of  vanity,  and  love  had  only 
meant  homage  to  herself.  It  did  not 
mean  that  now;  this  feeling  that  had 
come  to  her  had  no  'room  for  gratified 
vanity,  no  place  for  self  in  it,  and  yet 
how  much  better  it  was  than  anything 
she  had  ever  known  I 

Her  tears  had  been  long  since  dried 
when  the  car  drove  up  to  the  house 
door  at  Eagle's  Edge,  and  she  began  to 
be  afraid  that  she  should  bring  into  the 
house  a  face  inconsistently  joyful  with 
the  purport  of  her  visit.  There  was 
no  one  at  hand  to  take  the  car,  and 
though  both  doors  of  the  house  stood 
wide  open,  and  the  sunshine  was  pour- 
ing in;  the  place  had  a  melancholy, 
deserted  look,  as  if  there  was  no  longer 
anything  in  it  that  anybody  cared  to 
guard.  Lesbia,  after  knocking  in  vain, 
entered,  and  made  her  way  into  the 
sitting-room  usually  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Daly,  and  waited.  Soon  Ellen's  face, 
pale  and  anxious,  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  inner  room,  and,  catching  sight 
of  Lesbia,  brightened,  as  she  came  for- 
ward to  shake  hands  with  her. 

"You  have  heard  what  has  hap- 
pened," Ellen  said  in  a  weary,  hopeless 
voice  that,  coming  from  her,  showed 
plainly  how  much  she  had  suffered. 
"  You  know  that  they  have  taken  Pel- 
ham  from  us,  and  mamma,  poor  mamma ! 
it  was  like  tearing  her  life  away.  She 
is  sleeping  now,  in  there.    Dr.  Lynch 
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came  this  morning ;  lie  set  out  from  the 
Hollow  as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
them  there,  and  was  with  ns  early,  or 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done. 
He  gave  mamma  an  opiate,  and  she  is 
sleepiDg  quietly  at  last;  but  I  dread 
what  her  waking  will  be.  I  can't  keep 
her  from  thinking  the  very  worst  She 
will  not  belieye  that  she  shall  ever  see 
him  again.'' 

**  Let  me  go  to  her  when  she  wakes/* 
said  Lesbia ;  *'  I  have  something  to  tell 
her  that  will  comfort  her.  Dear  Ellen, 
only  think,  I  met  him  on  the  road  just 
now,  and  spoke  to  him,  and  he  gave 
me  a  message  to  bring  here." 

Ellen  did  not  think  the  circumstance 
of  this  meeting  so  important  or  con- 
soling as  to  warrant  the  look  of  blush- 
ing exultation  with  which  Lesbia  an- 
nounced it;  but  she  was  disposed  to 
catch  at  any  comfort  that  came,  and 
make  the  most  of  it. 

"  You  actually  saw  Pelham,  did  you, 
Lesbia  ?  Well,  I  believe  there  will  be 
some  comfort^for  mamma  in  your  having 
seen  him  this  morning.  It  will  con- 
vince her  that  he  was  safe  and  well  up 
to  the  time  when  you  met  him.  And 
yet  she  was  dreading  to  know  that  he 
had  actuaOy  left  the  neighbourhood. 
Dr.  Lynch  promised  her  that  she 
should  go  to  Ballyowen  to  be  near  him 
if  she  would  try  to  sleep  and  get  strong 
enough." 

"  They  have  gone  to  Galway." 

^'That  is  too  £eu:  for  us  to  follow. 
I  could  not  go  so  far  from  Anne 
(^Flaherty  in  the  state  she  is  now.** 

"But  if  I  were  with  your  mother, 
could  not  she  and  I  go  to  Galway  to- 
gether 1  You  would  trust  me  to  take 
care  of  her,  would  you  not?  I — I 
promised  your  brother  just  now  that 
I  would  stay  with  you  and  her  till  he 
was  restored  to  you,  and  he  was  glad ; 
he  said,  ^Xothiog  would  hurt  him 
knowing  that.'  Tina  was  thb  message 
I  was  to  give  you.'* 

The  full  significance  of  the  meeting 
began  to  dawn  on  Ellen  now,  and  she 
threw  her  arms  round  Lesbia's  neck. 

/'Babette,  dear  Babette,  how  very 
good  you  are !   but  will  your  brother 


and  sister  really  let  you  stay  with  ns; 
and  be  a  daughter  to  mamma,  while  dis- 
grace and  danger  hang  over  both  the 
boys?  Are  you  i^ly  come  to  take 
your  place  among  us  just  now,  when 
we  are  brought  so  low,  when  every  one 
is  against  us?" 

"  Will  you  let  me  in  ?  Do  you  love 
me  enough?  Do  you  think  me  good 
enough  ? "  whispered  Lesbia,  clinging  to 
her ;  and  then  the  two  girls  embraced 
again,  and  shed  a  few  tears  together. 

"  How  I  wish  mamma  was  awake,  that 
I  might  take  you  to  her  at  once,"  EUen 
cried.  *^  You  will  be  better  to  her  than 
sleep.  I  little  thought  that  any  light 
could  come  to  us  this  dark  day;  but 
you  have  brought  it,  for  I  know  now 
that  Pelham  is  walking  to  prison  this 
minute  with  a  light  heart.  Lesbia,  I 
will  tell  you  something.  He  and  I 
were  sitting  just  here,  talking  about 
you,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  hap- 
pened, when  the  summons  came  for 
him  to  go." 

"  It  was  late  last  ni^i^lit^  was  it  not  ? " 
questioned  Lesbia,  with  a  look  in  her 
eyes  that  implored — "Tell  me  every- 
thing, every  word." 

"It  was  late,  and  we  were  sitting 
nearly  in  the  dark.  There  was  a  fire  iii 
the  grate,  at  which  I  had  broiled  some 
eggs  for  Pelham's  supper,  and  there 
was  a  faint  light  irom  the  moon; 
but  that  was  all  the  light  we  had. 
Mamma  had  gone  to  bed,  and  he  and 
I  had  been  sitting  together  talking  for 
half  an  hour.  He  had  returned  from 
Galway  only  an  hour  before,  and  had 
been  telling  me  of  the  disappointment 
his  visit  there  had  been  to  him,  since 
the  person  who  had  appointed  to  meet 
him  there  never  appeared.  We  think 
now  that  the  appointment  was  a  ruse  of 
Darby  O'Boone's  to  get  Pelham  out  of 
the  way  while  they  were  plotting 
against  him,  and  to  throw  an  air  of 
mystery  over  Pelham's  doings  just  now. 
The  day  had  been  a  very  anxious  one  to 
nie,  too,  and  Pelham  brought  news  that 
increased  my  fears.  He  had  heard 
in  Galway  that  Connor's  name  was 
in  the  list  of  Dublin  Club  leaders, 
agsdnst  whom  arrests  on  charge  of  high 
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treasoaaieoQi  While  "ore  talked  8or- 
lowMj  of  Connor  I  gaye  Pelham  a 
£)oIi8ii,  affectionate  message  Connor  had 
sent  to  him.  I  can't  tell  you  when  and 
bovj  bat  I  told  Pelham  all,  and  hewaa 
reij  much  touched.  There  was  an 
allofion  to  you  in  thb  message,  and, 
discossiDgihat^  Pelham  branched  off  to- 
speak  of  his  Ioto  for  you,  and  of  the 
eircamstances  that  forbade  his  ever  let- 
ting you  know  it.  I  was  listening  and 
thmkiog^  I  had  two  brothers  whose 
hearts  I  eoold  be  prond  of,  though  they 
wen  80  different  one  from  the  other, 
when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  front 
door  that  I  knew  the  meaning  of  in  a 
moment.  I  was  half  frantic,  and  wanted 
to  drag  Pelham  away  to  hide  him  some- 
vbere,  bat  he  would  not  let  me ;  he 
went  to  the  door  himself  and  brought  in 
our  untimely  visitors.  They  proved  to 
I)e,  as  I  expected,  the  two  police  ser- 
geants who  had  searched  our  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  day — and  with 
them  vaa  Darby  O'Boone,  who  had  come 
for  his  own  pleasure^  I  think,  to  triumph 
over  08  in  our  trouble.  They  began  to 
qn^on  Pelham  about  some  letters  and 
papm  taken  by  one  of  the  sergeants 
from  a  portfolio  that  happened  to 
he  on  this  table  when  I  stupidly  left 
him  alone  in  this  room  on  his  first 
visit  O*fioone  was  loud  and  inso- 
lent—bent on  entrapping  Pelham 
into  sonie  admisaions  that  would  tell 
igainst  Idm ;  but  the  Englishmen  were 
aril  enough  at  first,  evidently  only 
wanting  ii^ohnation^  They  had  heard 
of  the  rewards  offered  for  Connor^s  ar- 
R^  and  they  hoped  to  get  a  clue  to  hia 
vhereaboats  from  Pelham  or  me,  be- 
l^eringthat  he  was  somewhere  in  the 
i^hboaihood  then.  Pelham  could 
^y  have  satisfied  them,  and  saved 
^^uuelf  £rom  any  annoyance,  if  he  had 
eboian.  £ut^  of  course,  he  did  not 
^ooK.  He  was  very  quiet  and  firm  all 
thetime,  and  mad6.no  other  answer  to 
^questions  than  that  he  could  not 
explaa  how  the  papers  came  to  be  in 
iiis  honse,  and  when  they  told  him 
thai  Baiby  O'Eoone  had  brought  a 
wanant  to  arrest  him,  and  would  pro- 
dace  it  if  he  refused  to  give  the  infor- 


mation required,  he  said  lie  was  ready 
to  go  with  the  officers  of  justice  wher- 
ever they  chose  to  take  him.  Oh,  Les- 
bia,  it  was  a  terrible  hour  for  me,  for  I  had 
the  clue  the  officers  wanted,  and  I  could/ 
have  told  them  what  would  have  cleared 
Pelham  at  once,  and  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  speak  or  be  silent.  I 
thhik  I  should  have  spoken  if  Pelham 
had  not  put  out  his  hand  in  his  quiet 
way  and  taken  ^  mine  and  held  it  all 
the  time  the  discussion  went  on.  Then 
when  the  voices  grew  loud  mamma 
heard,  and  rushed  in  and  clung  to  Pel- 
ham and  implored  him  not  to  go — not  to 
let  himself  be  parted  from  her.  It  was 
very  hard  for  him.  He  carried  mamma 
back  into  her  room  and  stayed  there 
alone  with  her  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
don't  know  what  he  said  to  her,  but  it 
satisfied  her  that  he  was  right  to  go,  and 
quieted  her  for  the  time.  I  was  left> 
here  with  the  men,  and  the  English- 
sergeant  came  up  to  me  while  Pelham 
was  away  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  said  kindly  he  was  sure 
that  was  a  good  son  and  brother  who 
had  just  left  the  room,  and  would  .1  let 
him  be  carried  to  prison  if  I  could  help 
it  ?  It  would  not  be  a  good  place  to  bo 
in  while  the  insurrection  they  talked  of 
was  going  on,  and  once  in  prison  on 
charge  of  aiding  the  rebels,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  get  out  till  all  was 
quiet  again,  and  who  could  say  to- 
night when  that  might  be  %  Lesbia,  do 
you  think  I  was  wrong  to  hold  my 
hands  over  my  lips  to  keep  myself  from 
speaking,  and  so  let  the  minutes  pass, 
that  might  have  changed  all )'' 

"  You  were  obeying  him,"  said  Lesbia. 
'<  I  don't  think  I  could  have  done  it ;. 
but  I  believe  I  should  have  known  I 
ought  to  obey." 

*'Itwasnot  from  obedience,"  Ellen 
said^;  "  I  thought  of  Connor.  Pelham 
had  told  me  a  little  time  before  that  if 
he  was  arrested  on  that  charge  and  con- 
victed— and  those  very  papers  would 
have  convicted  him — he  would  be ^" 

"  Yes,  I  know,  John  said  the  same," 
cried  Lesbia,  shuddering ;  "  but  if  the 
papers  are  so  dangerous,  and  Pelham 
will  never  give  up  the  author  of  them, 
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will  not  the  whole  of  the  danger  come 
on  himf 

''Bat  Connor  may  escape  firom  the 
countiy;  and  since  Pelham  is  inno- 
cent he  will  stand  a  better  chance  on  his 
trial  than  Connor  conld.  I  was  able  to 
think  of  all  that,  for  the  time  seemed 
very  long  while  Pelham  was  away  in  the 
inner  room  with  mamma,  and  while  the 
kind-looking  sergeant  stood  by  my  chair 
pleading  with  me.  Darby  O'Koone  grew 
impatient  at  last,  and  began  to  swear  at 
the  delay,  and  then  Pelham  came  back 
and  said  he  was  ready  to  start  The 
wretch  Darby  reminded  the  policemen 
that  they  had  brought  handca£fo,  and 
that  they  had  before  them  a  long, 
dark  ride  to  Ballyowen,  through  a 
country  where  a  very  little  effort  on 
the  part  of  Pelham's  friends  would 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  escape;  but 
the  English  sergeant  gave  Darby  a  look 
of  contempt  that  ought  to  have  made 
him  wither  up  into  the  reptile  he  is  at 
heart,  and  said  he  would  trust  the  gentle- 
man, and  then  he  went  with  Pelham 
himself  to  the  stable  to  saddle  Pelham's 
horse.  I  hastily  packed  up  a  few 
necessaries  in  a  travelling  bag  and  ran 
outside  and  gave  it  to  him  just  as  he 
was  riding  away.  He  told  me  to  take 
care  of  myself,  and  of  mamma,  and  to 
trust  for  help  to  Mr.  Thomley,  and 
then  he  began  to  say  something  about 
you,  but  O'Eoone  came  up  and  cut 
short  our  farewell.  I  watched  them  to 
the  turn  of  the  road.  The  policemen 
had  lanterns,  and  I  could  see  them 
moving  on  and  on  to  the  very  end.  I 
almost  forgot  (I  am  so  used  to  watching 
Pelham  to  that  point),  that  it  would  do 
mamma  no  good  to  know  he  was  safe 
so  £Eur  on  such  a  journey  as  this  one. 
Poor  mamma!  Pelham's  words  had 
acted  like  a  spell  on  her,  compelling 
her  to  be  quiet ;  he  has  such  influence 
over  her  ;  but  I  don't  think  she  realised 
that  he  was  really  going  away  till  I  came 


back  alone.  I  felt  very  powerless  to 
comfort  her.  It  was  a  terrible  nigbt, 
much  like  in  painfulness  to  another  I 
have  to  look  back  upon  in  my  lifeu  X 
felt  very  wicked  while  it  lasted, '  as  if 
God  had  deserted  us  and  let  every  one 
be  against  us;  but  better  thouglits 
came  with  the  light,  and  now  you  liave 
come  bringing  the  love  that  shames  me 
for  my  haid  thoughts,  and  ought  to  teach 
me  never  to  lose  faith  again.  Did  your 
brother  know  you  were  coming  to  us  f " 

'<  Know  %  why  of  course  he  did.  He 
has  gone  to  Ballyowen  to  remonstrate 
with  the  magistrates,  and  you  may  be 
sure,  Ellen,  he  will  never  rest  till  he  has 
done  all  that  is  possible.  He  said  he 
might  have  to  go  to  Dublin  to  get  per- 
mission to  communicate  with  Pelham 
and  secure  his  being  fiiirly  treated.*' 

''This  will  surely  comfort  miamma. 
I  hear  her  stirring  now.  Gro  in  to  her, 
Lesbia.  She  shall  see  your  bright  face 
when  she  opens  her  eyes  and  hear  your 
good  news  before  desponding  thoughts 
have  time  to  come  bacL" 

''And  while  I  talk  to  her,  had  you 
not  better  prepare  everything  for  leaving 
this  house  as  soon  as  she  is  dressed  f 
The  thought  of  being  on  the  way  to  him 
will  best  help  her  to  bear  up,  I  know. 
John  said  I  was  to  bring  you  both  back 
to  Castle  Daly  for  the  night,  and  to- 
morrow she  and  I  will  go  on  to  Gralway, 
and  when  we  come  back " 

"  Tou  think  you  shall  bring  him  with 
your 

"I  will  never  go  back  to  Castle 
Daly  unless  he  is  free  to  go  there  too  if 
he  likes.  Ellen,  it  is  not  my  house 
any  more.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  any> 
thing  now  but  the  one  thing — that  is 
everything  to  me.  I  am  going  to  tell 
your  moUier  that  she  is  to  come  to- 
night to  her  own  house.  You  will  feel 
that  it  is  hers,  and  yours,  and  his — 
not  mine — won't  you  f  or  I  shall  never 
believe  you  love  me." 


To  be  cotUinued. 
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THE  PEESENT  ASPECT  OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 


• 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  contemporary  British  history, 
tliat  Ireland,  in  most  things  many  years 
behind  Great  Britain  in  the   race  of 
ciriliiaiion  and  progress,  should  act  as 
pioneer  in  three  important  matters  of 
legisktiony  viz.,  the  severance  of  the 
Chnrch  from  the  State,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  (nominally) 
nnsectarian    education,    and   the  legied 
esaetmeint  of  tenant-right    Irish  Con- 
eerrativeB  account  yeiy  glibly  for   all 
this  by  saying  that  unprincipled  Eadical 
Btatesmen  use  Ireland  as  a  carpw  vile  on 
irbich  to  try  dangerous  experiments  in 
tampering  with  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion— an  explanation  having  simplicity 
for  its   only  merit     The  truth  more 
probably  iB,  that  the  backwardness  of 
Ireland  has  made  immediate  legislation 
on  these  subjects  both  more  necessary 
and  more  simple  and  easy  there  than 
in  Great  Britain,  whose  very  progress 
has   complicated  these  questions.     In 
Ireland  t^ere  was  no  widespread  pro- 
viaon  for  popular  education.   The  state 
was  called  upon  to  supply  it  without 
delay.     Practically  no  vested  interests 
01  existing  institutions  stood  in  the  way, 
and  hence,   together  with  the  urgent 
necessity  for  &e  introduction  of  some 
state  system,  occurred  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  system  most  in  har- 
mony vrith  the  spirit  of  the  age.    The 
more  advanced  civilization  of  England 
has  supplied  a  considerable  apparatus 
for  popular  education,  and  this,  while  it 
lessened  and  postponed  the  necessity  for 
state  intervention,  rendered  such  inter- 
Tention  more  difficult  when  the  necessity 
amved.     The  case  of  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  offers  many  points  of 
analogy,  but  is  complicated  by  so  many 
other  considerations,  that  I  shall  not 
aUempt  to    follow   it   here,   but  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the    third  matter, 
the  land  question* 
Ireland  had  not  advanced  sufficiently 
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to  evolve  for    herself   a  good    work- 
ing arrangement    for    the    cultivation 
of   the  soil  out  of   the  contradictory 
elements    of  Insh  customs  of  tenure 
and    English    laws    of     landed    pro- 
perty.    The  state  of  things  presented  in 
1870  was  one  of  bad  management  and 
attempts  at  practical  injustice  on  the 
part  of  many  landlords,  and  disaffection 
and  bad  husbandry  on  the  part  of  most 
tenants.    The  problem  was  one  which 
required  immediate  solution,   and  the 
solution  (apart  from  English  prejudices) 
was  not  a  hard  one.    We  had  a  country 
of  peasant  farmers.    We  had  to  bring 
these  peasant  farmers,    as  far  as  we 
could,  under  the  conditions  in  which 
alone  peasant  ftBirming  can  be  successful, 
and  under  which  it  has  proved  itself 
capable  of  being  the  best  possible  system 
of  farming.     This  was  done  by  helping 
farmers  to  become  proprietors  where  it 
was  practicable,  and,  where  it  was  not, 
by  conferring  on  their  tenure  such  of 
the  beneficial  attributes  of  proprietor- 
ship as  circumstances  allowed.     When 
I  say  that  this  would  have  been  an 
easy  task  but  for  English  prejudices,  I 
am  not  taking  away  from  the  merits  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act,  for  English  preju- 
dices, together  with  Anglo-Irish  and 
fuU-blooded  Irish  prejudices,  made  it  a 
very  difficult  measure  to  manage,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  nothing  more 
worthy  of  his  fame  than  the  framing 
and  passing  of  it    The  English  land 
question  is  only  dawning,  because  Eng- 
land in  her  progress  has  got  over  the 
great  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  claims 
of  small  holders  and  great  landlords,  by 
evolving  a  class  of  large  holders  who  are 
more  or  less  able  to  take  care  of  their 
own  claims.    The  English  land  question 
will,  however,  soon  become  a  burning 
one,  and  the  chief  sign  that  it  will,  I 
take  to  be,  not  so  much  the  moderate 
though  growing  demands  of  our  present 
race  of  farmers  for  some  sort  of  legalized 
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tenanirriglit,  or  the  exertions  of  tlie  Land 
Tenure  Reform  Leagae  and  its  allies,  as 
the  Agricultural  Labourers'  union  move- 
ment. If  this  movement  goes  on,  as 
there  seems  to  me  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will,  large  farming  will  cease  to 
be  a  remunerative  business.  The  only 
feirmers  who  wiU  be  able  to  make  a  pro- 
fit will  be  those  whose  holdings  are  s;nall 
enough  for  their  own  labour  and  that  of 
the  members  of  their  families  to  form  a 
laxge  proportion  of  the  total  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  petite  culture  will  not 
flourish  without  greater  security  of  ten- 
ure tha^  either  the  present  law,  the 
Duke  of  Hichmond's  '^  primer,"  or  the 
measures  approved  by  the  English  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture  provide  for.  It  will 
be  necessary  not  only  for  the  well-being 
of  the  small  farmers  themselves,  but  also 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  give  them  greater 
incentives  to  the  highest  cultivation  of 
the  soiL  The  present  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  England,  however,  which  is 
so  much  better  than  its  late  condition  in 
Ireland  as  to  make  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion much  less  urgent,  will  increase  the 
difficulty  of  this  legislation  when  the 
need  arises,  and  the  false  start,  which. 
I  think,  has  in  some  measure  been  made 
in  England  in  the  development  of  the 
large  farm  system,  must  involve  some 
risk  of  the  passing  of  provisional 
measures  that  in  the  end  may  make 
farther  reforms  more  difficult.  If  the 
future  of  English  agriculture  is  likely 
to  be  that  which  I  have  indicated,  there 
cannot  be  a  better  preparation  for  the 
formation  of  a  public  opinion  calculated 
to  promote  a  satisfEictory  settlement  of 
the  land  question  that  is  looming  in 
England,  than  careful  observation  of  the 
progress  of  the  same  question  in  that 
island  which  has,  as  it  were,  been 
brought  up  from  the  rear  to  act  as 
pioneer  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  these 
matters  of  the  Church,  the  school,  and 
the  land;  and  therefore  some  observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  the  Irish 
land  question  may  perhaps  be  acceptable 
even  to  those  whom  Irish  matters,  as 
such,  do  not  interest. 

Any  one  approaching  this  question 


from  without  will  probably  be  a  good 
deal  puzzled.  He  will  find,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Times  and  its  correspond- 
ent, the  Irish  conservative  papers,  and 
sundry  other  authorities,  maintain  that 
the  question  is  finally  settled,  and  must 
on  no  account  be  reopened — ^that  the 
Land  Act  went  much  further  than  Par- 
liament in  its  soberer  moments  woold 
have  approved  in  making  ooncessions  to 
Irish  tenant  farmers  and  interfeiing  with 
the  rights  of  property ;  that,  however, 
these  concessions  having  been  irrevoc- 
ably made,  we  must  console  ourselves 
with  the  consideration  that  the  cantan- 
kerous Irish  tenant  has  got  greater  privi- 
leges than  he  had  any  right  or  reason  to 
expect,  and  cannot  possibly  ask  for  any- 
thing more ;  that  if  he  does,  it  can  only 
be  taJcen  as  a  proof  of  the  folly  of  all 
concessions  to  Irish  popular  demands. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will  learn  from 
popular  speakers  and  writers  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  that  the  Land  Act 
was  a  delusion  and  a  mockery — ^that  the 
Irish  farmer  has  got  none  of  his  rights 
yet — ^that  he  is  as  much  exposed  to 
capricious  eviction,  legal  spoliation,  and 
rack-renting  as  ever,  nay,  a  great  deal 
more  so,  that  the  country  is  being 
drained  of  its  life  blood — ^by  what  an 
eccentric  candidate  last  election  called 
in  his  address  an  ^'emigration  of  de- 
spair " — in  consequence  of  the  defence- 
less and  down-trodden  condition  in 
which  British  law  leaves  the  Irish 
farmer.  The  inquirer  may  receive  a  ray 
of  light  upon  the  nature  of  these  latter 
views  when  he  finds  them  coupled  with 
such  assertions  as  that  perpetuity  of 
tenure  at  something  nnder  present  rents 
is  the  only  remedy  for  Ireland's  wrongs 
and  the  inalienable  birthright  of  the 
tenant  farmer  (see  the  speeches  of  J. 
Biggar,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  others),  and 
when  he  finds  them  propounded  at 
meetings  held  for  the  establishment  of 
''  Home  Kule  Associations ''  in  hitherto 
loyal  neighbourhoods.  If,  however,  this 
gleam  lights  him  back  to  belief  in  the 
views  of  the  Timea^  correspondenti  the 
Express,  &c.,  it  will  be  but  an  i^nis 
fatims,  and  he  will  not  be  much  nearer 
the  trutL     A  very  respectable  body  of 
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opinion  exists,  especially  in  the  Xorth, 
which  demands  a  considerable  amend- 
ment of  the  Land  Act  without  counte- 
nancing the  extravagances  of  the  Home 
Eulezsy  and  which  is  represented  by 
sereial  newspapers  in  Ulster,  but  perhaps 
most  ably  by  lie  Northern  Whiff,  which 
regnlaily  devotes  two  columns  in  its 
weekly  issue  to  the  discussion  of  the 
land  question  from  this  point  of  view.^ 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  moderate 
party  seyeral  tenant-right  conferences 
hare  been  held,  one  at  Belfast  about  a 
year  ago,  and  one  at  Dublin  last  January. 
These  conforences  (particularly  the  latter) 
hare  been  discredited  by  the  foolish 
nttetances  of  some  of  the  speakers^  in- 
elnding  some  members  of  Parliament, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  as 
they  did  with  a  view  to  pleasing 
^'natiaual"  constituencies  more  foolish 
than  themselves ;  but  the  good  sense  of 
the  majority  of  the  del^;ates  from  the 
£iimer^  clubs  served  to  keep  all  extra- 
Tagance  out  of  the  resolutions  passed,  of 
which  the  follovring  are  the  chief : — 

"  That  every  day's  experience  deepens 
GOT  conviction  that  the  Land  Act  of 
1^70  is  insufficient  to  lemedy  the  ad- 
mitted evils  of  the  system  of  Lish  land 
tenure,  and  that  no  measure  can  be  just 
or  satis&ctQry  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
which  does  not  give  to  all  tenants  in 
Ireland  security  of  tenure,  protection 
against  capricious  or  arbitrary  eviction  ; 
and  also  against  aibitrary  increase  of 
KnU;  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
tenant's  property  in  the  value  created 
by  bis  improvements ;  and  the  free  and 
nniestricted  right  of  sale  of  his  interest 
in  his  holding. 

"That,  believing  that  these  advan- 
tages were  secured  to  the  tenants  holding 
under  the  tenant-right  custom  of  the 
pioTiace  of  Ulster,  where  that  custom  is 
oWred  in  its  integrity,  we  will  cheer^ 
^  support  any  measure  that  will  en- 
foiee  that  ancient  custom,  coupled  with 
ptomoQS  that  will  extend  practically 
to  all  tenants  in  Ireland  the  full  and 

^  The  Kortkem  Whig  is  said  to  have  been 
^^ly  aold  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Irish 
Tijwtt,  a  ••trimmer"  paper.  The  transfer 
^  not  however  yet  had  any  apparent  effect 
''^  the  news  proponnded  in  the  Whig. 


entire  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
which  that  custom  in  its  integrity 
assures."  ^ 

As  fjBir  as  regards  the  region  round 
Belfast,  and  the  greater  part — perhaps 
the  whole — of  the  counties  of  Down, 
Antrim,  and  Londonderry,  I  believe 
that  these  resolutions  are  not  otherwise 
than  reasonable ;  that  nothing  more  is 
here  asked  for  than  the  legalisation  and 
extension  of  customs  already  prevailing 
on  the  most  prosperous  estates  in  those 
districts.  "VVhen,  however,  it  is  pro- 
posed, as  it  is,  in  a  Bill  that  has  been 
prepared  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
this  Session,  to  extend  these  customs  to 

>  The  Ulater  Tenant  Bight  Custom  spoken 
of  in  this  paragraph  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  the  measure  described  in  the  para- 
graph above  it It  ^ves  the   tenant 

security  of  tenure,  or  exemption  from  arbitrary 
eviction — that  is  to  say,  a  tenant  (though 
nominally  from  year  to  year),  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  are  never  put  out  of  tiieir  holding  as 
lon^  as  the  rent  ls  paid,  and  the  land  not 
sublet  or  subdivided,  or  some  very  atrocious 
misdemeanour  committed.  It  also  protects 
the  tenant  to  a  great  extent  against  arbitraiy 
increase  of  rent  Where  the  custom  exists  in 
what  is  here  called  '*  its  integrity,'' which  it 
does  in  a  portion  of  Ulster  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim, 
and  Londonderry,  the  tenant  also  has  the 
right  of  selling  the  permanent  interest  which 
the  custom  gives  him  in  his  holding,  to  any 
solvent  purchaser ;  the  landlord  .being  bound 
to  accept  the  purchaser  as  tenant,  or  pay  the 
outgoer  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase- 
money,  which — owing  to  the  rents  being 
moderate,  and  the  demand  for  land  excessive — 
is  always  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  unexhausted  improvement,  and 
has  been  known  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  fee 
simple.  In  other  parts  of  Ulster,  the  custom, 
while  forbidding  arbitrary  eviction  and  un- 
reasonable increase  of  rent,  allows  the  land- 
lord to  forbid  the  sale  at  his  pleasure  ;  but 
here,  if  he  wishes  to  take  up  the  farm  himself, 
he  must  pay  the  out-going  tenant  compensa- 
tion to  somewhere  about  the  amount  that  he 
might  reasonably  expect  to  realize  if  allowed 
to  sell.  This  is  the  custom  which  was  kept 
inviolate  in  many  large  districts  in  Ulster, 
though  till  1870  it  was  upheld  by  no  sanction 
whatever,  in  law  or  eqmty.  What  is  com- 
monly called  "the  tenant-right"  of  a  farm 
is  the  tenant's  saleable  interest  in  his  holding, 
comprising,  besides  unexhausted  improvemente^ 
which  is  often  a  small  item,  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  continuous  occupancy,  and  in  many 
cases  also  exemption  from  increase  of  rent, 
the  value  of  the  whole  being  enormously 
raised  by  the  great  competition  lor  land. 
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the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  to  many 
districts  where  there  is  at  present  no 
trace  of  them,  as  well  as  to  others  where 
they  only  exist  in  a  modified  form,  it  is 
incnmhent  on  ns  to  inquire  more  strictly 
into  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  various 
features  of  these  customs,  the  general 
legalisation  of  which  is  demanded.  It 
is  a  superstition  that  Anglo-Irish  philan- 
thropists are  only  beginning  to  shake 
of^  that,  because  English  farming  was 
better  than  Irish,  the  right  thing  to  do 
for  Ireland  was  to  introduce  the  English 
system  of  farming  and  large  farms.  The 
superstition  is  of  the  same  character, 
though  not  quite  so  far  from  the  truth, 
which  induces  the  Irish  tenant-right 
party  to  think  that^  because  farming 
round  Belfast  is  on  the  whole  better 
than  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  every  feature 
of  the  customs  there  prevailing  would 
with  great  advantage  be  enforced  all 
over  Ireland.  In  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  various  demands  made  under  the 
head  of  Ulster  tenant-right^  I  must  beg 
leave  to  start  from  the  principle  on 
which  the  Times  not  long  ago  made  a 
violent  attack,  but  which  has  been  up- 
held by  such  economists  among  us  as 
Mill,  Fawcett^  CaimeSy  Thornton,  Leslie, 
and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
eminent  authorities  on  rural  and  political 
economy  on  the  Continent,  and  which  is 
indicated,  if  not  positively  laid  down  by 
the  great  Adam  Smith  himself:  That 
the  peasant  proprietor  is  the  best,  as 
well  as  the  happiest  cidtivator,  because 

(1)  security  of  continued  possession,  and 

(2)  the  assurance  that  he  will  himself 
reap  all  the  fruit  of  evety  improvement 
he  makes,  are  the  greatest  possible  en- 
couragements a  man  can  have  to  good 
husbandry.  Peasant  proprietorship  has 
other  advantages,  such  as  the  exemption 
from  any  payments  of  rent,  rendering 
surplus  profits  available  for  improve- 
ments, but  as  these  cannot  possibly  be 
given  to  the  tenant-farmer,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  two  above-mentioned  most 
important  features  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, the  features  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  tenant-right  asked  for 
in  the  first  three  demands  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  tenant-right  conference  above 


quoted :  exemption  from  arbitrary  evic- 
tion ;  exemption  from  arbitrary  increase 
of  rent,  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
tenant's  property  in  the  value  created 
by  his  improvements.  All  these  en> 
couragements  to  good  farming,  and  pro- 
moters of  contentment,  the  Land  Act  of 
1870  attempts  to  give,  but  gives  inade- 
quately, llie  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance which  is  provided  to  secure  tlie 
first  exemption  is  said  not  to  be  sufficient 
to  deter  a  landlord  from  eviction  in  many 
cases.  It  has  even  been  said  that  it 
makes  it  easier,  as  now  he  knows  ap- 
proximately what  he  will  have  to  pay 
for  evicting,  while  before,  the  conse- 
quences being  unknown,  he  dared  not 
evict  at  all.  In  any  case  the  demand  for 
land  is  so  keen,  that  whatever  the  land- 
lord has  to  pay  to  the  evicted  tenant,  be 
can  obtain  from  some  aspirant  for  land 
as  the  price  of  the  goodwill.  My  own 
observations  lead  me  to  think  that  tbe 
deficiencies  of  the  Land  Act  in  this  re- 
spect are  considerably  exaggerated  ;  but 
as  it  is  the  feeling  of  insecurity  even 
more  than  insecurity  itself  that  dis- 
courages improvement,  some  amendment 
in  this  direction  is  probably  desirable. 
The  simplest  and  most  popular  expedient 
is  fixity  or  perpetuity  of  tenure,  t.^.,  a 
law  that  no  tenant  £EUiner  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  holding  for  any  cause 
whatever,  except  non-payment  of  rent. 
This,  it  appears  to  me  would  be  an  un- 
necessarily and  undesirably  strong  mea- 
sure. The  way  in  which  our  farmers 
talked,  even  before  the  Land  Act,  and 
in  districts  where  only  a  very  modified 
form  of  tenant-right  was  the  cnsiomy  of 
their  own  land,  and  the  way  in  wbich 
farms  held  nominally  at  will  were  left  in 
testaments,  and  'given  as  marriage  por- 
tions, and  so  forth,  convinces  me  that  a 
measure  short  of  fixity  would  give  tbe 
farmer  all  the  security  needed  without 
depriving  the  landlord  of  his  right  of 
eviction,  which  he  would  seldom  use,. 
but  might  occasionally  use  with  great 
advanti^  to  his  tenants  and  neighbours. 
Landlords  may  on  the  whole  be  an  in« 
cubus  and  a  drawback  to  a  country,  but 
as  long  as  they  exist  we  may  as  Well; 
make  such  use  of  them  as  we  can,  a  id 
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the  expulsion  of  utterly  objection- 
able teiuuitSy  from  either  an  agricultural 
or  social  point  of  view,  would  perhaps  be 
a  useful  fdnction,  which  the  limited  right 
of  eyiction  would  enable  them  to  perform 
occaaionallj.  This  demand  would  prob- 
ably be  profitably  complied  with  to  the 
eitent  of  making  the  damages  payable 
for  arbitraiy  eviction  heavier,  but  allow- 
ing the  court  to  take  the  conduct  of  the 
ericted  tenant  as  a  firmer  and  a  member 
of  society  into  consideration  in  the 
amount  awarded.  Under  such  a  law  every 
teiumt  might  feel  the  utmost  security 
of  tenure  as  long  as  he  was  not  guilty 
of  any  flagrantly  criminal  act,  and  did 
not  make  his  holding  lu  nursery  for 
weeds,  or  in  any  other  way  become  an 
nndoabted  nuisance  to  the  neighbour- 
hood in  the  opinion  of  an  impartial 
tzibonal. 

The  increase  of  rent  is  a  matter  more 
difficult  to  manage,  but,  perhaps,  of  even 
more  moment.     The  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act  are  certainly  inadequate.     If 
the  increase  is  arbitrary  or  unreasonable 
the  tenant's  only  remedy  is  first  to  refuse 
to  pay  the  rent^  then  to  allow  himself  to 
be  ejected,  and  then  to  plead  the  exorbi- 
tance of  the  rent  as  a  "  disturbance,"  and 
claim  compensation.     The  fear  of  havuig 
to  go  through  80  unpleasant  a  course  of 
procedure  may  prove  as  fatal  a  dLsscou- 
ngementto  improvements  that  would 
tempt  a  landlord  to  raise  the  rent  un- 
duly as  the  certainty  of  having  to  pay 
the  raised  rent.     There  is  no  doubt  tibat 
icany  men  would  submit  to  pay  a  rent  not 
altogether  beyond  their  means,  but  which 
T&s,  nevertheless,  in  part  of  the  nature 
of  interest  on  their  own  investments  in 
permanent  improvements,  rather  than 
l^ave  their  homes,  even    with    ample 
compensation  in  their  pockets.      This 
ptorision  of  the  Land  Act  does  not  re- 
tBOTe  the  chief  drawback    to   tenant- 
fuming  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where 
^  improvements  are  generally  made  by 
the  tenant — namely,  that  the  land  is  not 
the  fanner's  safest  bank,  that  he  may 
b^Te  to  divide  with  his  landlord  the 
interest  of  hia  investments  in  his  farm, 
vhile  he  will  be  insured  the  whole  in- 
terest on  his- savir^gs  if  he  inveibts  them 


in  any  other  safe  venture.  The  most 
popular  remedy  for  this  evil  is,  that 
rents  should  be  settled  by  a  periodical 
valuation.  The  principles  on  which 
such  avaluation  should  be  founded  appear 
to  be  so  little  understood  at  present,  and 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  that  part 
of  the  increased  value  of  every  farm  in 
Ireland  which  arises  from  tenants'  im- 
provements from  that  part  which  arises 
from  general  causes  seems  to  be  so  great 
that  I  doubt  the  present  expediency  of 
this  plan,  and  think  that  landlords  and 
tenants  should  ratlier  be  encouraged  to 
refer  disputes  as  to  increase  of  rent  to 
arbitration,  or  to  appoint  a  valuator  ap- 
proved by  both  parties,  as  has  lately 
been  done  on  Lord  Powerscourb's  Tyrone 
property ;  but  that  failing  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  tenant  should  have  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  land  courts  against 
the  imposition  of  an  unreasonable  rent. 
A  provision  of  this  kind  is  embodied 
in  the  Kew  Land  Act  Amendment  BilL 
Professor  Cairnes,  in  his  valuable  essay 
on  "  Political  Economy  and  Land,"  has 
suggested  that  the  highest  rent  recover- 
able by  law  in  any  case  in  respect  of 
purely  agricultural  holdings  should  be 
a  valued  rent  equal  to  what  he  calls  the 
economic  rent.^   Such  a  provision  would 

^  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  posted 
up  in  the  political  economy  of  the  Und  ques- 
tion, I  quote  the  following  passage  from  the 
above-mentioned  essay  by  rrofessor  Cairnes : — 
''  The  phenomenon  of  agricultural  rent  «... 
consists  of  the  existence  in  the  returns  to 
affricultural  industry  of  a  value  over  and  above 
what  is  suiiicient  to  replace  the  capital  em« 
ployed  in  agriculture  with  the  profit  customary 
in  the  country.  This  surplus  value  arises  in 
this  way.  The  qualities  of  different  soils 
being  different,  and  the  capital  applied  even 
to  an  area  of  uniform  fertility  not  being 
all  equally  productive — ^farms  differing  be- 
sides m  respect  of  their  situation,  prozimitj 
to  market,  and  other  circumstance  —  it 
happens  that  agricultural  produce  is  raised 
at  varying  costs ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
when  Drought  to  common  markets  it  Avill, 
quality  for  quality,  command  the  same  price. 
Hence  arises,  or  rather  hence  would  anse  in 
the  absence  of  rent,  a  vast  difference  in  the 

Srofits  upon  agricultural  industry.  The  pro- 
uce  raised  on  the  best  soils,  or  under  other 
circumstances  of  exceptional  advantage,  will 
bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  outlay 
than  that  raised  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  as  it  is  clear  that,  in  a  community 
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in  great  measure  prevent  any  farm  being 
injured  by  paying  a  higher  rent  than  it 
cottld  afford.  It  would  also  tend  to  pre- 
vent subletting  when  that  pernicious 
practice  is  not  otherwise  provided 
against.  It  would  further  serve  to  hinder 
a  landlord  from  repaying  himself  the 
penalty  incurred  by  arbitrary  eviction  by 
reletting  the  holding  at  an  exorbitant 
rent. 

Omitting  the  third  demand  mentioned 
in  the  resolution — which  is  practically 
included  in  the  second  and  fourth,  and 
with  regard  to  the  rightness  of  which 
there  can  be  no  question — we  pass  to  the 
claim  made  to  the  unrestricted  right  of 
free  sale  by  the  tenant  Without  tracing 
Ulster  tenant-right  back  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  ot 
comparing  it  with  knights'  fees,  as  has 
recently  been  done^  we  can  easily  see 
how  the  right  of  free  sale  would  survive 
or  grow  up,  as  the  case  may  be,  together 
with  the  other  features  of  the  tenant- 
right  custom.  On  estates  where  rents 
were  very  seldom  and  very  moderately 
raised,  where  the  tenants  who  paid  them 
were  never  disturbed,  where  farms  were 
allowed  to  pass  by  will  and  by  inherit- 
ance, it  was  natural  that  they  should 
also  be  allowed  to  pass  by  sale;  and 
wherever  a  property  was  managed  either 
very  liberally  or  very  carelessly,  the  rule 
that  a  tenant  might  sell  his  interest  to 
any  solvent  man,  would  soon  become 
established.  Probably,  as  I  have  already 
said,  it  would  not  be  well  to  reverse  this 
rule  where  it  has  become  the  acknow- 
ledged practice.  Over  great  part  of 
Ireland^  and  even  of  Ulster,  however, 
landlords  have  retained  the  power  of 
dioosing    a  new  tenant  when  an  old 

where  people  encage  in  agricnltnre  with  a  view 
to  pront,  even  tnis  latter  portion  would  need 
to  cany  such  a  price  as  would  give  the  producer 
the  same  profits  which  he  might  obtain  in 
other  occupations  (for  otherwise  he  would  not 
engage  in  its  production),  it  follows  that  all 
the  produce  except  this,  sold  as  it  is,  quality 
for  quality,  at  the  same  price,  must  yield  a 
profit  over  and  above  the  customary  profit  of 
the  country.  This  surplus  profit  is  Imown  to 
political  economists  as  'rent,*  and  we  may 
henceforth  conveniently  distinguish  it  from 
the  rent  actually  paid  by  the  cultivators  as 
'economic  rent."* 


tenant  gives  up  his  holding,  even  in 
those  districts  where  custom  has  pro- 
hibited the  landlord  from  evicting   a 
tenant  or  refusing  to  accept  his  legiti- 
mate successor  in  his  place  at  his  death, 
and  the  question  at  issue  is  whether  it  is 
expedient  to  deprive  the  landlord  of  this 
power.     It  is  evidently  for  the  interest 
of  the  landlord,  of  the  land,  and  there- 
fore of  the  community,  that  a  farmer 
who  fails  from  any  cause,  should  be  en> 
couraged  to  hand  his  farm  over  to  an 
enterprizing  and   solvent  man,  instead 
of  being  tempted  to  struggle  on,  getting 
behind  with  his  rent,  and  letting  his 
land  go  to  the  bad ;  and  he  cannot  be 
better  encouraged  to  do  so  than  by  a 
law  or  custom  which  enables   him  at 
any  time  to  realize  the  full  value  of  his 
interest  by  selling  it  in  an  open  market. 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  general  argument 
in  favour  of  extending  and  legalising  the 
right  of  free  sale,  which  the  Bill  I  have 
mentioned  would  do  for  all  Ireland,  and 
a  shorter  Bill  introduced  early  in  the 
Session  by  four  Ulster  members,  would 
do  for  all  Ulster.     To  the  farmers  such 
a  measure  is  recommended  by  the  fiact 
that  if  any  one  of  them  at  any  time 
wants  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  his 
holding,  he  will  get  a  larger  price  for  it 
in  an  open  market  than  in  a  market  con- 
trolled by  a  landlord's  right  of  veto  or 
choice.    It  seems,  however,  too  much 
forgotten  that  the  treatment  of  the  land 
will  depend  upon  the  person  who  may 
have  to  buy  as  well  as  upon  the  person 
who  may  wish  to  sell,  and  that  the  same 
excessive  competition   for  land   which 
enables  landlords  to  extort  exorbitant 
rents  will  also  enable  out-going  tenants 
to'extort  exorbitant  prices  for  tenant- 
right,  and  that  the  economic  effect  of 
the  latter — ^though  it  differs  much    in 
degree — does  not  differ  in  kind  from 
that  of  the  former ;  that  if  it  be  de- 
sirable to  limit  the  landlord's  power  of 
charging  an  excessive  rent  it  must  also 
be  desirable  to  limit  the  tenant's  po^w^er 
of  charging  an  excessive  price  for  tenant- 
right.    The  advocates  of  the  "  Ulster- 
custom  in  its  integrity,"  say,  "  If  you 
acknowledge  that   the   tenant  has  an 
estate  or  a  valuable  interest  in  his  hold- 
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iog^  how  can  you  reasonably  deny  him 
the  light  of  selling  it  in  the  open 
market.''  To  this  aigament  theie  are 
obviously  seyeial  answers^  but  one  will 
serve—''  as  reasonably  as  you  can  inter- 
fere with  the  landlord's  right  to  evict 
or  to  nise  the  rent  beyond  what  is  fair." 
In  both  cases  expediency  is  the  rule, 
and  good  husbandly  the  object.  Where 
the  land  is  owned  by  occupiers,  it  would 
be  cleady  out  of  the  question  to  limit 
bj  law  the  prices  paid  for  it,  and  the 
vaiioos  adyantages  of  proprietorship 
would  on  the  whole  'counterbalance  the 
evils  arising  fom  the  payment  of  com- 
petition prices  for  fieams.  Moreover,  in 
such  a  state  of  things  the  evil  would 
correct  itself  sooner  than  it  would  be 
likelj  to  do  under  the  more  complicated 
sjstem  of  tenant-right  Buyers  would 
sooner  learn  justly  to  estimate  the  value 
of  what  they  bought.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Irish  farmers 
will  oftoi  give  proportionally  much 
higher  prices  for  the  tenant-right  of  a 
{urn  for  which  they  are  to  pay  rent — 
even  when  they  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  rent  will  not  be  raised — ^than  they 
will  for  the  fee-simple.  Tenancy,  even 
vrith  tenant-right,  is  not  ownership.  It 
has  not  the  economic  advantages  of 
Gwneiship,  and  should  therefore  be 
given  the  benefit  of  any  special  advan- 
tages of  which  its  nature  makes  it  sus- 
ceptihle.  Of  these  there  are  two. 
f  int)  the  choice  of  a  new  tenant  may 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  person  whose 
intenst  it  is  that  he  ^ould  be  a  good 
coltivator  and  a  desirable  member  of 
society.  The  outgoing  tenant  obviously 
his  no  immediate  interest  of  this  nature. 
The  landlord  has.  Secondly,  the  price 
Bisy  he  limited  to  a  reasonable  amount 
^  win  not  cripple  the  incoming 
^e&sof  8  means  of  farming  in  order  to 
start  the  out-goer  in  a  new  career  with 
ft  larger  sum  than  the  amount  of  his 
laboor  and  inyeetments  fairly  entitle 
^  to.  This  could  not  be  accomplished 
^  dbeet  legiahition,  as,  of  course,  some 
means  would  be  devised,  where  competi- 
™nwas  keen,  of  paying  over-regulation 
pnees.  But  if  the  landlord  retain  the 
^^  of  pi^^mption,  not  at  the  highest 


competition  price,  but  at  the  fair  market 
value  estimated  by  valuators,  by  arbi- 
tration, by  land  courts,  or  by  any  other 
impartial  tribunal,  in  case  the  landlord 
or  agent  cazmot  agree  with  the  tenant  as 
to  the  amount^  every  prudent  landlord 
would  be  impelled  by  his  own  interest 
to  see  that  his  land  was  not  occupied  by 
tenants  impoverished  by  the  payment 
of  competition  prices  for  tenant-right. 
It  has  been  objected  that  under  this 
rule  needy  or  grasping  landlords  would 
pocket  the  difference,  buying  oat 
tenants  at  the  lower  price  and  taking 
the  competition  price  from  in-comers. 
This  might  be  provided  against  by  a 
similar  limitation  to  that  which  has 
been  proposed  as  to  the  amount  of  rent 
legally  recoverable  for  a  purely  agricul- 
tural holding.  The  amount  legally  re- 
coverable by  a  landlord  ftora,  an  in- 
coming tenant  might  be  limited  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  holding,  to  the 
amount  paid  to  the  out-goer  together 
with  arrears  of  rent  due,  and  any  costs 
out  of  pocket,  either  of  law  or  repairs, 
or  to  the  economic  value  of  the  tenant 
right  Over-regulation  prices  might 
sometimes  be  obtained,  but  to  bargain 
for  them  would  imply  risks  that  few 
landlords  would  care  to  run.  The  re- 
servation of  the  landlord's  right  to  buy 
up  tenant-right  at  a  reasonable  price 
would  in  great  measure  meet  the  objec- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  the  legali- 
sation of  the  Ulster  custom  by  Lord 
Lifford  and  ottiers,  that  it  prevents 
landlords  from  consolidating  clusters 
of  miserable  farms  of  one  or  two  acres 
a-piece  that  are  to  be  found  on  many 
estates  in  Donegal  and  elsewhere.  It 
would  not  enable  them  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  these  farms,  and  it  is  not  de- 
sirable, on  the  whole,  that  it  should ; 
but  it  will  enable  them  to  throw  them 
together  as  opportunities  offer,  and  they 
will  offer,  and  slow  reformji  generaUy 
work  better  in  the  long  run  than  quick. 

I  have  above  used  the  phrase  econtmie 
tenant-right^  and  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject must  briefly  explain  what  I  mean 
by  it.  Tenant-right  has  been  described 
by  economists  as  the  value  of  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  rent  to  be  paid  and 
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the  highest  rent  obtainable  for  the  hold- 
ing.    By  economic  tenant-right  I  mean 
the  value  of  the  difference  between  the 
rent  to  be  paid  and  the  economic  rent  of 
the  holding  as  it  stands,  or,  in  other 
words,   the   mercantile    value    of    the 
tenant-right  when  the  highest  rent  ob- 
tainable is  the  economic  rent    This  will 
be  approximately  the  value  of  the  fee- 
simple,  or  of  the  land  rent  free,  minus 
the    value   of   the    rent    to  be  paid. 
Economic  tenant-right  differs  from  cus- 
tomary tenant-right  in   several    ways. 
First,  owing  to  excessive  competition 
for  land  in  Ireland,  the  highest  rent  ob- 
tainable is  much  above  the  economic 
rent,  and  the  higher  the  obtainable  rent 
the  higher  of  course  the  tenant-right. 
Again,  tenant-right  is  not  only  paid  for 
exemption  from  rack-rent,  but  also  for 
security  of  tenure,  and  therefore  often 
amounts  to  a  large  sum  even  when  the 
rent  to  be  paid  is  a  rack-rent  or  the 
highest    obtainable   rent,     when    the 
economic  value  of  the  tenant-right  is 
nil.    If,  however,  security  of  tenure  and 
immunity  from  rack-rent  be  conferred 
on  the  tenant  as  his   legal  right,  he 
should  no  longer  pay  for  these  privileges, 
and  the  price  of  tenant-right,  in  the 
absence  of  excessive  and  ruinous  com- 
petition, should  be  reduced  to  its  eco- 
nomic value.    If  the  rent  payable  be  the 
fair  rent,  the  adjustment  of  which  we 
have    discussed  above,    the    economic 
tenant-right,  which  we  have  defined  as 
being  the  value  of  the  difference  be- 
tween this  rent  and  the  full  economic 
rent,  must  arise  from  value  put  into  the 
land  by  the  tenant ;  in  other  words,  be 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  tenant's  im- 
provements.   Our  rather  involved  in- 
vestigation, then,  appears  to  have  led 
us  to  the  somewhat  trite  conclusion  that 
an  out-going  tenant  should  be  paid  the 
value  of  his  unexhausted  improvements. 
My  apology  for  taking  the  reader  by 
this  crooked  road  to    this  apparently 
easily  attainable  goal  is,  that  it  is  the 
only  road  that  leads  to  it  by  way  of 
Irish  tenant-right,  and  also  that  the 
valuation  of  improvements    on    small 
farms  is  often  so  difficult  that  it  would 
'generally  be  easier  to  make  a  fair  award 


as  to  the  sum  the  out-goer  was  entitled 
to  receive  by  appraising  the  market 
value  of  the  tenant-right  than  by 
attempting  to  go  into  the  improvements 
in  detail. 

Tenant-right  advocates  are  often  heard 
expressing    themselves    very    strongly 
against  "  estate  rules,"  or  '^  office  rules," 
and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  when 
we  learn  that  these  rules  not  seldom 
take  the  senseless  form  of  laying  down 
a  fixed  sum  per  acre,  as  the  amount  of 
tenant-right  to  be  allowed  to  any  tenant 
leaving  the  estate,  regardless  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  land,  or  of  the  proportion 
which  the  rent  bears  to  the  value;  or 
the  still  more  foolish  form  of  fixing  the 
tenant-right,  acknowledged  on  an  estate, 
at  so  many  years'  rent,  with  the  absurd 
result  that  the  higher  the  rent  is,  the 
higher  the  tenant-right;  and  that  the 
slovenly  farmer,  who  neglects  or  deterio- 
rates the  land  may  receive  as  much  as 
the  most  improving  tenant    I  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  refer 
to  this  phase  of  the  question,  had  not 
Judge  Longfield,  in  the  Ck>bden  Club 
Essays,  most  unaccountably  advocated  a 
provision  resembling  the  last-mentioned 
arrangement 

I  have  now  briefly  gone  over  the  chief 
points  of  the  Irish  land  question  which 
still  require  settlement — which  call,  for 
a  Land  Act  Amendment  Bill.  That  the 
question  should  be  so  complicated  as  to 
demand  an  elaborate  amendment  of  so 
carefully  and  ably  drawn  a  measure  as 
the  Irish  Land  Act  is  a  misfortune  in- 
separable from  the  general  divorce  of 
the  occupation  &om  the  ownership  of 
land.  As  long  as  this  divorce  continues 
general,  no  laws  can  render  the  condi- 
tions of  land  tenure  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory, although,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
some  incidental  advantages  may  be 
obtained  under  the  divorce  that  are 
wanting  in  the  union.  To  the  union, 
however,  we  must  ultimately  look  as 
the  solution  of  all  land  questions,  and 
this  union  will,  I  believe,  come  about 
gradually,  and  without  the  help  of 
heroic  measures.  When  the  remnants 
of  our  feudal  institutions  have  dis- 
appeared, when  land  can  no  longer  be 
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tied  np,  when  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
transferred,  when  the  possession  of  laige 
€xtent8  of  it  no  longer  carries  with  it 
power  and  place  ;  —  when  our  tipper 
classes  learn  to  recreate  themselves  by 
other  means  than  the  pursuit  and 
alanghter  of  wild  and  tame  animals, 
landlords  will  probably  be  glad  to  sell 
their  land  to  occupiers.  Land  will  then 
be  worth  more  to  an  occupier  thaQ  it 
can  be  to  a  landlord,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  ownership  will  be  for  the  advantage 
of  both  classes.  Eeeident  countiy 
gentlemen  will,  no  doubt^  retain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  land  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  parks  and  home  farms, 


and  let  it  to  large  or  small  farmers,  and 
such  an  arrangement  may  do  good  rather 
than  harm  ;  but  the  vast  districts  owned 
by  non-resident  landlords,  or  lying  far 
away  from  their  dwellings,  will  in  time, 
I  doubt  not,  come  into  the  possession  of 
occupying  farmers,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  interests  concerned.  In  Ireland, 
however,  many  years  of  tenant-right 
must  precede  this  change,  during  which 
the  tenants  must  lay  by  money  for 
future  purchases.  And  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  land  question  is  destined 
to  pass  through  some  analogous  phase  in 
Great  Britain. 

Hugh  db  F.  Montoomebt. 
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At  a  period  -when  all  of  ns  are  rightly 
anxions — and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some 
people  are  distinctly  mad — on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  the  masses,  it 
may  be  not  uninteresting  to  recall  the 
system  of  training  pursued  at  the  first 
and  most  aristocratic  of  English  schools 
just  one  generation  ago. 

Eton  was  at  that  time,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  made  up  of  some  six 
hundred  boys.  To  begin  with  the  be- 
ginning, there  was  the  Lower  School, 
composed  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
lower  Greek  and  upper  Greek  forms, 
besides  two  other  forms,  styled  respec- 
tively Sense  and  Nonsense — I  presume 
from  the  character  of  the  Latin  verses 
which  were  set  in  each  respectively. 
But  all  these  Lower  School  forms  may 
be  described  as  mere  skeleton  regiments, 
or  what  the  French  call  cadres,  the 
whole  number  of  boys  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  lower  master  and  his  three 
assistants  averaging  some  twenty  or 
thereabouts — ^whSe  twelve  masters  only 
were  allotted  to  the  remainining  five 
hundred  and  eighty  boys.  This  Lower 
School  was  a  splendid  example  of  what 
has  since  been  termed  "  Survival,"  and 
an  excellent  illustration  of  Eton  Con- 
servatism. There  really  had  been  a 
time  when  boys  had  come  up  in  num- 
bers, of  such  tender  years  and  so  scantily 
furnished  as  to  fill  these  forms,  and  to 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  school. 
That  time  had  vanished  ;  yet  the  insti- 
tution still  remained.  It  was  a  kind  of 
unknown  world  to  the  rest  of  the  school, 
with  separate  hours  for  work,  and  under 
a  separate  code  of  laws,  and  whether, 
in  the  absence  of  pupils,  the  masters 
taught  each  other,  was  a  subject  of 
speculation  among  the  upper  boys.  Nor 
did  any  one  exacUy  know  whether,  if  a 
lad  on  first  entering  had  the  misfortune 
to  get  placed  in  the  Lower  Sch(il>l,  there 
were  any  sure  means  for  him  to  get  out 


again,  except  by  great  increase  of  size, 
which  would  make  the  masters  ashamed 
of  him.  Most  boys,  however,  had  come 
up  sufficiently  prepared  to  avoid  falling 
into  this  gulf,  and  were  placed  in  the 
fourth  form,  the  lowest  of  the  Upper 
School  divisions.  A  limited  number 
were  put  at  once  into  the  "  Remove," 
the  division  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  forms.  And  it  was  an  inflexible 
rule  that  no  new-comer  could  be  placed 
higher  than  this,  let  his  attainments  be 
what  they  might.  These  two  forms, 
the  remove  and  the  fourth,  comprised 
nine-tenths  of  the  lower  boys,  and  about 
three-eighths  of  the  whole  school 

I  do  not  think  that  much  could  be 
said  against  the  course  of  instruction  we 
had  to  pass  through  during  this  part  of 
our  training.  An  average  boy  would 
have  about  two  years  of  it.  Every  half- 
year  the  form  to  which  he  belonged 
moved  bodily  a  step  upwards  in  the 
school  That  is  to  say,  the  middle  fourth 
of  Christmas  became  the  upper  fourth  of 
the  following  July,  and  passed  into  the 
remove  at  the  succeeding  Christmas, 
making  its  way  by  the  force,  so  to  speak, 
of  its  own  impulse  into  the  fifth  foim  at 
the  next  Christmas  after  that.  Theie 
were  two  examinations  to  be  confronted, 
one  on  the  threshold  of  the  remove,  and 
the  other  on  that  of  the  fifth  form,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  names  were 
placed  according  to  merit,  and  a  few 
(generally  some  half-a-dozen)  unusually 
idle  or  thick-headed  boys,  lost  their  pro- 
motion. But  the  bulk  sailed  easily  and 
peacefully  into  that  haven  of  repose,  the 
fifth  form.  And  at  this  point  were  ex- 
hibited, in  my  humble  opinion,  some  of 
the  greatest  anomalies  and  absurdities 
of  the  then  existing  Etonian  system. 

The  practice  was  this.  As  soon  as  a  boy 
had  once  got  into  the  fifth  form — ^merely 
shaving  through,  it  might  be,  in  the 
examination — ^he    was  safe  from    any 
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fiuther  ordeal  of  the  kind  to  ibe  close 
of  Ilia  Eton  days,  and  moved  up*  by 
seniority  to  be  Captain  of  tbe  Oppi- 
dsDS,  or  eren  of  tbe  scbool,  wbicb  be 
must  necessarily  and  infallibly  become, 
provided  he  bad  been  sent  to  Eton  early 
enough  to  obtain  a  good  start,  and  re- 
mained long  enough  to  outlive  those 
above  him«^  Tbe  sixth  form  was  com- 
posed of  the  ten  senior  Collegers  and  ten 
senior  Oppidans,  and  included  some  of 
the  very  worst  scholars  of  both  orders 
in  its  bosom.  And  this  was  of  a  piece 
with  what  might  be  observed  all  through 
the  school  owing  to  the  "  remove  "  sys- 
tem. A  boy's  place  on  the  general  roll 
was  no  more  a  criterion  of  bis  acquire- 
ments and  industry  than  would  be  the 
"  year  "  of  a  young  man  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  His  place  in  his  division 
was  indeed  a  test  of  his  acquirements 
at  the  time  when  the  place  was  fixed, 
and  to  go  into  the  fifth  as  ^*  Captain  of 
one's  remove"  was  equivalent  to  a 
small  Senior  Wranglership.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  would  be  the  result  of  an 
examination  occuning  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  of  the  boy's  Eton 
career,  and  no  subsequent  test  was 
appHed.  The  consequences  of  this  sort 
of  inemovability  were  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  those 
boys  who  required  some  sort  of  stimulus 
toeall  forth  their  energies,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  case  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
than. 

Of  the  six  so-called  working  days  of 
the  week,  one  was  always  a  holiday,  and 
one  a  half  holiday.  In  addition  to  this, 
every  saint's  day  was  a  holiday,  and 
every  eve  of  a  saint's  day  a  half-holiday. 
Two  whole  holidays  in  a  week  (I  have 
known  three)  and  two  half-holidays 
were  consequently  of  common  occur- 
lence :  and  if  to  these  be  added  ^'  play 
after  four"  on  snmmer  afternoons,  we 
ahall  be  mstkiTig  a  very  fair  allowance  if 
we  put  down  the  working  days  of  the 
week  as  upon  an  average  three. 

^With  regard  to  the  collegers,  t.fi.,  the 
Kvontyboya  on  the  foandation,  a  change  took 
place  dnziiig  my  sdhool-days,  and  I  oelieye 
that  they  had  some  sort  of  examination  at  a 
later  period,  in  accordance  with  which  their 
Koiority  on  the  list  for  King's  was  fixed. 


These  three  school-days  of  a  fifth 
form  boy — and  tbe  hours  and  the  work 
were  the  same  all  through  tbe  numerous 
divisions  of  tbe  form — would  be  spent 
pretty  much  as  follows  : — ^The  whole 
time  spent  in  school  throughout  the  day 
was  irom  one  hour  and  three  quarters  to 
two  hours  and  a  half  as  the  maximum. 
First  a  few  minutes  between  eight  and 
nine,  when  we  bad  to  say  in  turn  to  a 
master,  and  were  at  liberty  to  walk  out 
when  we  bad  repeated  the  dozen  lines 
or  so  called  for.  Then  from  about  ten 
minutes  past  eleven  till  a  quarter  to 
twelve:  from  ten  minutes  past  three 
to  a  quarter  to  four,  and  finally  from 
ten  minutes  past  five  to  six :  these 
three  last  lessons  for  construing.  I  have 
some  recollection,  moreover,  of  Friday 
being  a  great  "  saying  day,"  when  a  boy 
who  stood  pretty  high  up  in  his  division, 
and  judged  his  turn  well,  might  get  off 
with  about  fifteen  minutes'  schooling  in 
tbe  twenty-four  hours.  In  order,  haw- 
ever,  to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  sort  of 
work  done  on  these  whole  school-days, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  them 
somewhat  more  closely. 

The  hour  from  eight  to  nine  witnessed, 
as  I  have  said,  the  commencement  of 
OUT  labours.  We  bad  to  stand  up  in 
turn  and  repeat  some  portion  of  thirty 
lines  of  the  Iliad,  or  of  the  iEneid,  or 
some  ode  of  Horace,  the  construing 
lesson  of  the  day  before.  The  boys  at 
the  head  of  the  division  would  have  to 
be  out  of  bed  the  earliest,  in  order  to  be 
in  school  at  eight,  when  their  turn  came  ; 
but  they  would  be  out  of  school  again 
in  a  few  minutes.  Those  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  division  would  have  half-an-hour 
longer  to  devote  to  their  slumbers,  and 
would  not  be  obliged  to  present  them- 
selves till  half-past  eight,  at  which  lime 
the  prsBpostor's  list  closed ;  but>  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  have  nearly  half- 
an-hour  to  spend  in  school  waiting  for 
their  turn.  Anrea  medioeritas  /  those 
who  like  myself  were  usually  in  the 
middle  of  a  division  had  in  this,  as  in 
almost  everything  else,  the  advantage. 
We  rose  at  eight,  got  into  school  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past — ^it  would  not 
do  to  run  it  too  fine — and  were  out 
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again  in  ten  minutes  at  the  latest.  When 
you  had  been  ''  up  "  to  a  master  for  a 
lew  weeks,  you  could  judge  with  the 
greatest  nicety  the  period  when  your 
turn  would  come. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  repetition 
was,  as  I  have  said,  the  lesson  of  the 
day  before.  £very  boy  had  had  this 
lesson  construed  to  him  once  at  his 
tutor's,  and  once,  or  more  commonly 
twice,  in  school,  not  to  speak  of  any 
superHuous  preparation  which  he  might 
have  devoted  to  it  in  the  first  instance 
himsell  It  resulted  from  this,  and  from 
the  subject  being  in  verse,  which  greatly 
facilitated  his  task,  that  a  boy  of  average 
capacity  came  into  school  next  morning 
already  quite  prepared  to  stand  the  test 
of  saying  off  some  few  lines  to  the 
master,  who  was  generally  liberal  in  his 
promptings.  Indeed,  from  the  system 
adopted,  a  boy,  when  he  had  been  any 
length  of  time  in  the  fifth  form,  had  been 
so  often  over  the  same  books  that  he  was 
spared  any  trouble  at  all  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  results  of  these  constant  re- 
petitions have  remained  with  many  of 
us  to  this  very  day ;  and  I  could,  with 
very  little  preparation,  repeat  large  por- 
tions of  the  ^neid,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Now  this  may 
be  a  very  desirable  result ;  but  what  I 
am  saying  just  at  the  present  moment 
is  that  the  eight  o'clock  lesson  was  not 
very  hard  work. 

The  next  lesson  took  place  nominally 
at  eleven,  really  at  from  ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  past  eleven  (when  an  assemblage 
of  the  masters,  called  '^  Chambers,"  had 
broken  up),  and  lasted  without  inter- 
mission till  a  quarter  to  twelve.  The  in- 
evitable thirty  lines  of  Homer,  or  Virgil, 
or  "  PoetsB  Gneci,"  formed  the  subject  of 
this  and  the  two  afternoon  lessons,  which 
exactly  resembled  it.  Each  division 
contained  at  that  time  about  sixty  boys, 
and  any  boy  was  liable  to  be  called  up  to 
construe ;  but  the  best  construers  were 
naturally  the  most  frequently  called 
upon,  and  the  turn  of  a  medium  per- 
former did  not  come  on  an  average  more 
often  than  three  or  four  times  in  a  half- 
year.  After  translating  some  dozen  lines 
he  was  told  to  sit  down,  or  in  case  of 


egregious  failure  visited  with  a  punish- 
ment which  usually  took  the  form  of 
having  *'  to  write  out  and  translate  his 
lesson."  Eut  this  could  only  happen  in 
the  case  of  a  very  careless  or  a  very 
stupid  boy :  the  school  arrangements 
providing  a  machinery  by  which  all  but 
the  least  attentive  and  the  least  gifted 
could  pick  up  their  lessons  beforehand 
with  scarce  a  particle  of  trouble.  This 
was  the  private  construing  in  the  private 
tutor's  pupil-room,  which  took  place 
immediately  before  each  school  lesson, 
and  lasted  about  a  quarter-of-an-hoor. 
At  this  were  assembled  all  the  sixth  and 
fifth  form  of  the  various  divisions  who 
happened  to  be  under  the  private  tuition 
of  the  same  master,  and  among  these 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  found  a  sixth 
form  Colleger,  or  one  or  two  good 
scholars  in  the  upper  division.  These — 
of  course  in  this  place  I  can  only  speak 
as  to  my  own  tutor — ^were  almost  in- 
variably set  to  translate  the  lesson,  which 
they  did  with  the  greatest  ease,  generally 
recognizing  in  it  an  old  friend  ;  and  we, 
the  juniors,  had  only  to  follow  them 
over  the  hard  words  and  difficult  passages 
to  become  tolerably  up  to  our  work. 
This  process  was  so  very  successful  that 
though  many  of  us  had  English  transla- 
tions, or  ''  cribs  "  as  they  were  called, 
we  very  seldom  needed  to  use  them. 

The  books  used  in  the  fifth  form — 
besides  the  Hiad,  the^Eneid,  Horace,  and 
I  think  some  scraps  of  Ovid  for  repeti- 
tion merely — consisted  of  three  "  Selec- 
tions "  or  "  Readers :"  "  Poet»  Gr«ci," 
which  contained  some  picked  passages 
from  Homer's  Odyssey,  Callimachus, 
Theocritus,  &c.,  together  with  "  Scrip- 
tores  Grseci"  and' 'Scrip  tores  Romani," 
which  were  similarly  made  up  of  tit-bits 
from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  prose- 
writers.  A  lad  would  go  on  grinding  at 
the  above  scanty  provender  from  the 
age  it  might  be  of  twelve  to  that  of 
twenty,  with  little  or  no  change. 
Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Persius, 
Juvenal,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Demos- 
thenes, the  tragedians  (except  in  the 
Head  Master's  division),  Aristophanes, 
Pindar,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  in 
short,  all  but  four  of  the  great  authors 
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of  Greece  and  Home,  and  those  four 
poetSy  were  entirely  unknown  to  ns, 
except  it  might  be  through  the  medium 
of  certain  fragments  in  the  "  Selections  " 
aforesaid,  where  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  wholly  unrepre- 
sented«  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
a  yonng  man  could  go  np  to  the  nni- 
Tersity  £rom  the  upper  fifth  form  of  the 
first  claasical  school  in  England  igno- 
rant almost  of  the  very  names  of  these 
authcfTB.  Yet  such  was  the  case  some- 
timea.  It  was  very  much  my  own  case, 
I  must  not  omit  the  composition  of 
themes  and  Latin  verses  in  alternate 
weeks,  a  certain  number  of  lines  varying 
according  to  the  successive  divisions  of 
the  form ;  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty 
being  the  minimum.  I  remember  that 
we  acquired  at  last  such  a  mischievous 
facility  at  this  kind  of  work  that  we 
used  to  knock  ofT  our  exercises  at  break- 
fiist  and  tea»  and  the  clever  boys  wrote 
them  by  way  of  amusement  for  the 
stupid  ones. 

There  remained  the  Head  Master's 
division  after  the  fifth.     This,  as  I  have 
said  before,  comprised  a  by  no  means 
picked  lot,  but  (at  any  rate  as  far  as  the 
Oppidans  were  concerned)  the  last  sur- 
vivors and  representatives  of  otherwise 
extinct  removes,  who  had  worked  their 
way  by  seniority  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fifth  £)rm,  just  as  naval  officers  when 
once  "  posted  "  mellow  insensibly  into 
admirals.    I  do  not  know  by  experience 
what  were  the  booksread  in  this  division, 
but  I  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  Grtok  play,  they  were  identical 
with  those  in  use  in  the  divisions  be- 
low ;  the  boys  belonging  to  it  certainly 
attended  most  of  our  private  construings. 
The  reply  to  all  this,  and  to  a  great 
deal  more  that  might  be  told  of  a  like 
kind,  will  be  that  under  the  old  system 
good  scholars  were  produced.     It  must 
be  admitted  that  a  good  many  youths, 
the  early  part  of  whose  education  had 
been  received  at  Eton,  and  who  subse- 
quently spent  three  years  and  a  half  at 
college,  took  good  degrees  there.      It 
must  be  admitted  also  that  many  scholar- 
ships and  prizes  for  poems  were  carried 
off  by  Eton  men.      Sut  the  wonder 


would  have  been  if  this  had  been  other- 
wise. And  the  proportion  of  these  was 
not,  I  venture  to  say,  anything  like  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
numbers  of  the  school.  Moreover,  if 
the  matter  be  looked  inte  a  little  more 
closely,  it  will  be  found  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  these  distinctions  (at 
any  rate  at  Cambridge)  were  carried 
off  by  King*8  men,  i.e.,  by  those  who 
at  Eton  had  been  among  the  seventy 
Collegers  or  gown-boys,  sons  of  poor 
parents,  who  as  a  general  rule  did  work, 
and  who  were  greatly  looked  down 
upon  by  the  rest  of  the  boys  for  their 
poverty  and  their  industry.^  But  after 
all  the  reply  does  not  meet  the  case 
above  disclosed.  A  boy  with  an  aptitude 
for  classics  will  become  a  scholar  in  spite 
of  all  disadvantages.  The  proper  test 
of  the  system  would  be  what  it  did  for 
average  boys  who  are  naturally  idle 
when  not  compelled  to  work,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  for  these  it  did  but 
litUe. 

Ko  wonder  that  when  the  institutions 
of  the  place  breathed  a  spirit  of  gentle- 
manly idleness,  the  boys  caught  the 
prevsoling  tone  and  exaggerated  it.  A 
curious  answer  of  Lord  Morley  (then 
Lord  Boringdon)  is  recorded  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  PubHc  Schools  Commission. 
He  was  asked  whether  a  boy  would  be 
looked  down  upon  at  Eton  for  being  in- 
dustrious in  school-work.  His  answer 
was,  '^Not  if  he  could  do  something 
else  welV  That  is  to  say,  prowess  on 
the  river,  or  at  cricket,  or  football  might 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  scholarship. 
Where  this  excuse  was  wantiag,  pubHc 
feeling  would  be  dead  against  Uie  of- 
fender. Lord  Morley's  answer  exactly 
expresses  what  was  in  my  time,  and 
what  seems  to  have  been  at  a  much  later 
time,  what  perhaps  is  now,  the  spirit  of 
the  school. 

The  Upper-School  masters,  with  each 

^  Einff*s  men  could  not  compete  for  the 
Classical  Tripos  till  1858,  since  which  time 
they  have  done  wonders.  What  they  have 
done  in  the  matter  of  distinctions — such  as  the 
Craven  Scholarship  and  the  Browne  medals — 
always  open  to  them  mav  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  Cambridge  Calendar. 
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of  them  a  houseful  of  seyen-and-twenty 
boys  to  look  after  at  home,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  sixty  or  so  to  look  after  in  school, 
were  sadly  overtasked,  and  could  not 
possibly  suffice  for  the  duties  pro- 
perly attaching  to  their  position.  There 
were  some  extremely  good  men  among 
them,  and  there  were  (what  there 
need  not  have  been)  some  exucinely 
bad  ones.  This  latter  result  was  brought 
about  by  an  adherence  to  an  old  and  ab- 
surd tradition,  which  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  recommend  it  except  that  it 
WM  a  tradition ;  and  that  was  everything 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Eton  authorities.  It 
was  held  that  Eton  masters  must  have 
been  Eton  Collegers,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal rule  was  to  select  them  from  an 
extremely  limited  field,  the  single  col- 
lege of  King's  at  Cambridge.  Hence  it 
happened  more  than  once  that  a  vacancy 
occurring,  andno  good  man  being  eligible 
for  the  post,  an  indifferent  one  had  to  be 
taken.  This  inefficiency  of  some  of  the 
masters  was  no  secret  to  the  boys, 
who  are,  indeed,  usually  the  first  to  dis- 
cover tlus  quality,  or  rather  absence  of 
quality,  in  their  teachers.  There  were 
houses,  consequently,  which  were  a 
complete  Paradise  for  lazy  boys — oh, 
how  the  rest  of  us  wished  that  our 
parents  had  only  sent  us  there  1 —  and 
divisions  in  which  it  was  a  well- 
understood  thing  that  nothing  need  be 
learnt  or  was  to  be  leamt,  except  to  be 
sure  to  go  on  being  "  a  gentleman :  **  a 
lesson  which  was  taught  us  all  through 
the  school,  and  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  lessona  Only,  some  of  us 
middle-aged  folk  would  like  to  have  had 
a  little  more  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe- 
matics taught  us  at  the  same  time. 

The  mention  of  Mathematics  reminds 
me  that  they  were  almost  unknown  at 
Eton  on  my  first  arrival  there,  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  and  at  the  date  of  my 
departure  figured  only  on  the  list  of 
extras  in  company  with  dancing,  fencing, 
and  other  elegant  accomplishments  to 
be  leamt  and  paid  for  separately  at 
the  option  of  the  boys'  parents.  I  re- 
member, as  a  lower  boy,  going  a  few 
times  to  one  Mr.  Hexter,  a  gentleman 
of  about  eighty  years,  and  who  was  very 


much  respected  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  magistrate,  and  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly  a  Deputy-Lieutenant,  for  the 
county  of  Bucks ;  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  seen  what  are  called  better 
days.  In  company  with  this  venerable 
man  a  few  of  us— I  should  think  some 
twenty — ^worked  out  sums  of  arithmetic 
on  slates  whenever  we  chose  to  visit 
him,  which  was  not  often.  On  our  en- 
trance into  the  Fifth  Form  we  were 
addressed  to  Air.  Stephen  Hawtrey,  the 
late  admirable  mathematical  master,  who 
in  those  days  held  a  small  class  in  a 
room  at  the  top  of  a  dame's  house,  re- 
motely situated  on  the  confines  of  the 
playing-fields,  which  room  he  rented  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  Mr.  Hawtrey,  to  whom  Eton  owes 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  built  a  ^^  Ma- 
thematical School"  with  a  dome  on  the 
top  of  it^  and  thus  along  with  a  local  habi- 
tation, gave  a  certain  name  and  dignity 
to  the  study,  which  rapidly  increased 
in  favour.  But  it  was  still  optional 
only,  and,  what  was  worse,  optional  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  boys  as  well  as 
their  parents.  The  extrarmasters  either 
did  not  possess  the  machinery  for  en- 
forcing attendance,  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  hesitated  to  exercise  it.  And 
all  this  in  face  of  the  rule  then  prevalent 
at  Cambridge  that  no  one  could  compete 
for  classical  honours  without  first  ob- 
taining mathematical  ones. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without 
adverting  to  two  extremely  singular 
institutions,  much  cherished  by  the 
authorities  of  my  day  as  accessories  to 
their  system,  and  which  indeed  seem  to 
me  admirably  to  illustrate  that  system. 
One  was  the  theory  of  "  bounds,"  and 
the  other  the  practice  of  public  flogging. 
In  neither  case,  if  I  were  endeavouring 
to  explain  the  matter  to  an  educated 
Frenchman,  should  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  he  believed  me  to  be  speaking 
the  truth. 

To  begin  with  flogging.  It  was,  in  my 
time^  so  far  from  being  a  punishment 
administered  on  special  occasions  only, 
or  with  any  degree  of  solemnity,  that 
some  half-dozen  to  a  dozen  boys  were 
flogged  every  day.    It  was  entirely  pub- 
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lie ;  any  one  who  chose  might  drop  in. 
I  have  flonietunes  been  one  of  three 
spectatoiBy  and  sometimes  one  of  a  hun- 
died.  lliese  latter  large  assemblages 
were  collected,  of  course,  only  on  occa- 
aioQS  of  Terj  great  interest,  either  as  to 
quantity  or  qaality — a  member  of  the 
eight,  or  the  eleven,  to  be  ''  swished/' 
as  they  used  to  term  it,  or  a  number  of 
culprits  to  catch  it  for  doing  something 
or  other  particularly  heinous — smoking 
or  drinking,  or  going  to  Ascot  on  the 
aly.  The  crowd  on  these  occasions 
(idways  swollen  by  the  culprits'  particu- 
lar Mends  and  associates,  who  came  to 
see  how  they  '*  stood  it ")  would  throng 
the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  head- 
master's room,  flattening  their  noses 
against  the  balustrades  and  the  oaken 
door,  straggling  and  elbowing  for  places, 
Toeiferating,  chafiing,  fighting,  in  the 
intezrals  of  peeling  oranges  and  cracking 
nutSy  just  for  all  the  world  as  it  is  said 
that  mobs  used  to  go  on  outside  New- 
gate. Then,  sometimes  after  an  interval 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  door  would 
be  thrown  open  firom  within,  and  spec- 
tators and  victims,  in  one  confused  mass, 
poured  into  the  execution  chamber. 

Any  one^who  had  been  borne  in  along 

with    them  might    have    chanced    to 

witness,  as  I  more  than  once  did,  a 

scene   which  could  scarcely  have  had 

its   parallel  in  any   civilized  country. 

Not  that  I  am  one  of  those  persons  with 

a  kind  of  humanitarian  softening  of  the 

brain  who  cry  out  for  the  total  abolition 

of  corporal  punishment  in  our  schools. 

Certain  imps  of  ten  or  twelve  may  be 

uncontrollable  by  other  means.      But 

that  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  nineteen, 

or  even  it  might  be  of  twenty  years, 

should  be  made  to  kneel  down  after  the 

£uhion  of  a  little  boy,  ntidis  natHnis, 

and  on  that  portion  of  the  frame  which 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  clothing  (it 

most  be  thought  of  as  having  no  other 

clothing)  in  a  dead  language,   should 

receive  successive  strokes  from  a  huge 

birch  rod,  before  a  large  concourse  of 

spectators — all  this  constitutes  a  picture 

which  would  have  presented  itseK  to 

any  one  but  the  Eton  authorities  as  a 

caricature,  and  what  is  worse,  an  inde- 


cent caricature.  I  remember  sometimes 
thinking  as  a  boy,  after  witnessing  one 
of  these  spectacles,  how  ashamed  of 
himself  the  head  master  must  feel,  even 
though  the  person  he  had  been  striking 
was  one  of  his  own  size. 

It  will  be  thought  that  the  head 
master*s  division  being  exempt  from 
corporal  punishment,  such  an  event  as 
the  birching  of  a  youth  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  could  rarely,  if  ever,  take 
place.  No  doubt  it  was  not  common, 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  there 
were  not  a  great  many  young  men  over 
eighteen  in  the  whole  school.  Yet  it 
did  sometimes  occur,  and  was  to  be 
publicly  witnessed,  and  this  is  all  that 
I  have  stated.  Indeed,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  this  must  have  been  so, 
when  the  Une  which  carried  exemption 
was  4rown  after  the  first  thirty  or  so 
boys  in  the  school,  and  was  not  based 
on  any  considerations  of  age.  Now  in 
the  upper,  or  even  the  middle  division 
of  the  fifth  form,  there  were  often 
youths  quite  as  old  as  any  of  the  first 
thirty,  within  a  month  or  two  it  might 
be  of  proceeding  to  the  university  or 
going  into  the  army,  and  if  any  of  these 
committed  an  offence  held  by  the  school 
code  to  be  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to 
the  block  he  was  sent  I  remember 
having  been  myself  operated  upon  in 
the  company  of  two  friends,  both  of 
them  in  their  nineteenth  year,  and  who 
were  by  no  means  high  up  in  the  school ; 
one  of  them  staid  on  a  year  longer,  and 
may  have  been  birched  when  hard  on 
twenty.  There  was  no  reason  whatever 
to  be  drawn  from  the  school  regulations 
why  he  should  not  have  been. 

I  wish  that  this  indecent  birching  of 
big,  burly,  bearded  men,  in  frock  coats 
and  cutaways,  could  be  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  obsolete  practices  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  But,  from  two  cases 
which  have  recently  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, I  should  fear  that  it  has  been 
continued  to  a  much  more  recent  period. 
My  informant  was  himself  a  fellow  of 
King's,  an  Eton  tutor,  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say,  a  great  admirer  and 
conservator  of  all  ancient  usages.  Yet 
he  admitted  that  the  stories  which  he 
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told  me  were  nothing  short  of  ^'dis- 
gusting."   One  was  about  a  young  man 
of  twenty,  just  upon  the  point  of  leaving 
the  school,  and  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  young  lady  at  Windsor.     When 
visiting  his  intended  on  a  certain  even- 
ing, it  seems  that  he  protracted  his  stay 
beyond  the  time  at  which  he  was  bound 
to  be  back  at  his  tutor's  house,  the  hour 
of  ''  lock-up"  as  it  is  styled  at  Eton,  his 
father-in-law  that  was  to  be  undertaking 
to  explain  matters  to  the  authorities 
next  morning.    But  the  explanation  was 
destined  to  come  too  late ;  the  next 
morning,  during  eight  o'clock  lesson,  the 
unfortunate  lover  was  sent  for  by  Dr. 
Groodford,  and  by  the  said  Dr.  Groodford 
well  and  soundly  whipped,  after  the 
usual  form  of  proceeding  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  and  very  likely — 
my  informant  did  not  add  this,  but  it 
may  very  well  have  been  so— between 
two  little  boys  of  twelve  punished  for 
not  saying  their  lessons.     What,  how- 
ever, my  informant  did  add  was  that, 
within  a  few  months  of  receiving  this 
manual  castigation,  the  young  man  was 
married.    Who,  before  this,  would  have 
thought  of  including  in  the  list  of  perils 
to  which  lovers  are  subject  that  of  the 
birch  rod  I 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  young 
man  of  the  same  age.^  He  was  the  very 
tallest  youth  in  the  school,  about  six 
feet  thiee  or  four,  I  should  suppose, with 
bushy,  black  whiskers.  The  commission 
of  some  school  offence  had  brought  him 
under  the  special  notice  of  Dr.  Balston, 
the  veiy  last  head  master  :  and  the  con- 
trast presented  by  this  giant,  as  he 
looked  down  upon  his  comparatively 
puny  assailant^  while  in  the  act  of 
malang  some  fundamental  changes  in 
his  garments,  was  described  by  an  eye- 
witness as  a  thing  not  easily  to  be  for- 

^  Youths  high  up  in  the  boats,  the  eleven, 
&c.,  were  often  so  enamoured  of  the  school 
that  they  induced  their  parents  to  leave  them 
there  as  long  as  possible.  I  knew  one  captain 
of  the  boats  who  was  suspected  to  be  ever 
twenty-one.  In  the  end  his  tator  sent  him 
away  expressly  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
"  too  old."  This  passion  for  Eton  is  not  to  hk 
wondered  at  The  life  of  a  **big  fellow  "  there 
is  the  happiest  in  the  world. 


gotten.  The  worst  of  it  was  that»  leaving 
soon  after,  he  found  news  of  his  recent 
castigation  had  travelled  into  his  own 
neighbourhood,  where  it  formed  the 
subject  of  some  agreeable  banter  at  the 
meets  of  the  hounds  (behind  and  among 
which  he  was  a  great  performer),  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies.  One 
can  fancy  them  whispering  and  tittering 
at  his  approach,  and  then  laughing  out- 
right and  blueing  scarlet  as  he  came 
up.  Kow,  whatever  offence  the  young 
man  may  have  committed,  I  think  it 
could  lua:dly  have  been  of  a  kind  to 
render  him  the  subject  of  such  an  acute 
punishment  as  this  implies.  And  if  he 
had  knocked  the  head  master  down,  and 
thereupon  walked  off  to  the  railway 
station  and  taken  a  ticket^  and  so  made 
his  way  home,  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had 
been  that  young  man's  fiftther,  I  should 
have  been  inclined,  if  not  to  condone, 
at  any  rate  to  make  some  allowance  for, 
the  act 

The  institution  of  "bounds"  was 
perhaps  as  curious  and  inexplicable  as 
any  part  of  the  school  system.  By  the 
tenn  bounds  is  generally  understood 
what  must  exist  in  every  well-organized 
seminary  for  boys,  namely,  the  limits 
beyond  which,  except  on  particular 
occasions  or  by  special  permission,  they 
are  not  permitted  to  go.  The  line  as 
estabUshed  at  Eton  was  drawn  very 
dose  round  the  college  and  the  mas- 
tefs'  and  dames'  houses;  and,  beyond 
the  ground  on  which  these  stood, 
embraced  little  more  than  the  playing 
fields.  The  town  or  village,  whichever 
it  is,  of  Eton,  with  its  shops  where  we 
got  our  cricket-bats  and  foot-balls — 
not  to  speak  of  clothes,  hats,  boots, 
as  was  the  case  with  many  boys — ^the 
tailor's,  where  we  invariably  kept  our 
boating-jackets,  stopping  there  to  put 
them  on  and  take  them  off  on  our  way 
to  aud  from  the  river,  all  this  was  "out 
of  bounda"  By  this  it  was  not  meant 
that  it  was  an  offence  to  go  into  the 
town  or  the  surrounding  country,  or 
even  to  cross  the  Thames  into  WindLsor ; 
but  that  if  a  boy  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  a  master  anywhere  out  of 
bounds,  he  was  under  the  obligation  of 
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scampeiing  off  as  hard  as  lie  could,  just 
as  if  lie  had  really  been  detected,  or 
were  afraid  of  being  detected,  in  the 
commission  of  an  offence,  and  were 
trying  to  get  away.  Xot  to  do  this, 
not  to  ''^birk,"  as  it  was  caUed,  was 
fioggable.  The  logical  character  of  this 
arrangement  was  exhibited  every  day  in 
acme  sach  instance  as  this.  You  were 
peacefully  sauntering  along,  bearing  an 
order  firom  your  tutor  for  a  book  or  a 
hat  or  a  coat^  when,  on  catching  sight 
of  the  self-same  tutor  walking  through 
the  town,  or  coming  upon  him  at  a 
eozner,  you  were  bound  to  rush  with 
all  speed  into  the  first  hiding-place  that 
presented  itsel£  As  this  hiding-place 
was  generally  a  shop,  it  might  happen 
that  the  official  whom  you  were  shirk- 
isgeame  in  after  you  on  business  of  his 
own;  but  in  these  cases  the  majority 
of  the  masters  held  that  you  had  got 
into  a  kind  of  '^  base,"  and  were  scdfe. 
Indeed,  except  by  hiding  under  the 
counter,  which  was  not  always  practic- 
able, it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
cany  tlie  simulated  flight  further.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  Ingalton  the  bookseller's, 
it  was  not  unuBnal  to  see  a  master  or 
two  snirounded  by  half  a  score  of  boys, 
ereiy  one  of  whom  must  have  run  for 
bis  Ufe  if  he  had  met  the  same  masters 
ootside  the  door  of  the  shop.  I  have 
beaid  explanations  of  this  strange 
practice  attempted,  but  none  that  have 
appeared  to  me  in  the  smallest  degree 
intelligihle.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
aotlunities  did  not  recognize  a  right  on 
tbe  part  of  the  boys  to  go  out  of  bounds, 
bat  must  be  understood  as  merely  con- 
ceding to  them  a  temporary  permission 
to  do  so,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
power  of  putting  an  end  to  the  arrange- 
i&ent  at  any  time ;  and  that  the  shirkmg 
ejstem  was  kept  up  as  evidence  of  this 
power :  in  the  same  way  as  the  Duke  of 
Bodibrd  closes  on  certain  days  the  gates 
across  some  of  the  streets  of  Blooms- 
bnrj.  Joat  as  if  there  could  be  any 
fight  or  any  power  in  the  matter 
except  that  which  emanated  from  the 
authorities  themselves,  who  could  fix 
the  hounds  at  their  pleasure.  And, 
^Ten  if  one  can  treat  such  an  argument 
No.  187. — ^vou  xxxii. 


as  serious,  surely  the  reserved  power 
might  have  been  kept  on  foot  by  making 
the  boys  shirk,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
closes  his  gates,  one  day  in  every  year. 

There  were  other  singularities  con- 
nected with  the  Eton  system  of  a  gene- 
ration ago.  But  enough  has  been  said 
to  suggest  the  question  whether  the 
school  of  that  date  was  indeed  a  school 
in  the  serious  sense  of  the  term,  or 
merely  a  kind  of  creche,  or  asylum  for 
children  of  larger  growth,  to  which  the 
wealthy  intrusted  their  young  ones  for 
the  purpose  of  being  kept  out  of  harm's 
way,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  returned  gentlemen  at  all 
points — riding,  shooting,  and  other  ex- 
tras of  the  kind  being,  of  course,  taught 
at  home.  If  this  was  virtually  the  view 
which  so  recently  prevailed  in  upper 
circles,  we  shall  be  taught  some  indul- 
gence for  the  apathy  in  the  matter  of 
making  the  most  of  educational  advan- 
tages which  still  unhappily  prevails  in 
the  lower.  As  regards  Eton  itself,  it 
is  of  course  possible  that  everything  has 
been  changed.  The  authorities  may 
have  consented  to  break  with  some  of 
the  fond  traditions  which  they  inherited 
from  the  times  of  Henry  YL  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Some  sort  of  stimulus  may 
be  applied  to  the  boys  by  whom  it  is 
most  needed  and  at  the  tune  when  it  is 
most  needed.  '*  Sap,"  or  student^  may 
have  died  out  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
and  the  JS'ewcastle  scholar  may  be  a 
greater  personage  than  the  captain  of 
the  boats.  The  king's  scholars,  or  poorer 
students,  who  win  almost  all  of  these 
Newcastle  scholarships,  may  now  be 
looked  upon,  as  they  deserve  to  be 
looked  upon,  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration and  respect  "  Bounds  "  and 
the  flogging  of  bearded  men  may  be 
unknown.  If  this  be  so— and  I  hope 
all  this  is  so — it  will  not  be  without  a 
strange  curiosity,  and  perhaps  even  in- 
credidity,  that  the  present  generation 
will  see  here  briefly  recalled  the  main 
features  of  the  system  of  training  in 
force  in  the  first  of  our  English  schools, 
at  a  period  so  incredibly  recent  as  thirty 
years  ago. 

John  Delaware  Lewis. 
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A  SEQUENCE  OF  ANALOGIES. 


Autumn  is  drear, 

The  trees  they  are  sere, 

And  she  that  is  dear 

Is  far  far  away ; 
I  wander  in  night 
For  lack  of  her  sight; 
For  she  is  my  light 

And  she  is  my  day. 

The  year  it  is  dying,^ 
The  leaves  are  aJl  lying 
Where  sad  winds  go  sighing 

Through  forest  and  grove; 
My  heart  it  is  failing 
Through  hope  unavailing. 
Through  weeping  and  wailing 

For  her  that  I  love. 

Beet !  Best  and  peace  ! 
Death  is  our  release, 
Our  haven  where  cease 

All  the  ills  of  our  clay« 
When  spirits  are  freed 
From  this  earthly  weed. 
They  will  Hve  above 
With  those  they  love 
In  a  glorious  summer  time,  ever  and  aye 


n. 

The  flower  of  purest  whiteness, 

That  blooms  in  a  lonely  dell, 
Wastes  not  its  heavenly  brightness, 

Though  none  of  its  beauty  may  tell. 
A  spirit  its  life  has  tended, 

And  guarded  its  home  with  love, 
And  when  its  time  is  ended 

Shall  bear  it  to  bloom  above. 
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The  songs  that  the  skylark  singeth 

When  no  one  is  nigh  to  hear 
Are  not  lost  as  she  heavenwards  wingeth, 

Thongh  heard  hy  no  mortal  ear. 
The  Spirit  of  Mcudc  has  stayed  them 

As  they  fled  on  the  wings  of  the  hreeze, 
And  among  her  best  treasures  has  laid  them 

With  stream-songs  and  sighs  of  the  trees. 

E'en  so  the  love  that  unfailing 

Tet  finds  no  response  on  earth. 
Shall  not  die  all  unavailing 

Thongh  no  one  may  learn  its  worth. 
The  Angels  themselves  shall  claim  it 

When  its  trial-time  here  is  past^ 
And  Heaven,  where  nought  sludl  shame  it, 

Shall  answer  its  hope  at  last. 


III. 


Brightest  dreams  may  be  forgotten 

And  fade  &om  out  the  heart, 
Love  by  earthly  thoughts  engendered 

Soon  fSednts  when  lovers  part. 
Dearest  hopes  may  be  despaired  o^ 

And  beauty  lose  her  art : 
These  are  earthbom,  and  must  fade 

In  Lethe  with  the  bliss  they  made. 

Hopes  that  are  in  Heaven  sealed 

There  shall  perish  never. 
Love  that  springs  from  souls'  divineness 

Floweth  on  for  ever. 
Purer  spirits  knit  by  loving 

bought  on  earth  shall  sever, 
Till  together  as  they  ix)am 

They  reach  their  everlasting  home. 


IT. 


Beings  drawn  to  one  another 

Join  by  Stature's  law  at  last. 
Lovers  earnest  to  each  other 
Meet  before  all  hope  is  past. 
Somehow  in  time  fitting 
Before  their  souls  are  flitting 
Or  elsewhere — ^who  can  telll 
Soon  after  the  passing  bell. 


E  2 
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Nought  is  lost  which  has  existence, 

Even  a  careless  thought  of  wrong ; 
Though  its  work  be  in  the  distance 
Fruit,  will  come,  for  laws  are  strong. 
Glorious  thoughts  seem  wasted. 
Longed-for  joys  untasted. — 
'Tis  not  so.     Time  goes  on: 
Eternity's  not  done. 


'Tis  not  that  which  seems  most  cheerful 

To  our  feebly  groping  minds : 
Often  'tis  a  lot  more  tearful 

Which  the  skein  of  fate  unwinds : 
Often  'tis  a  kindness 
We  see  not  through  our  blindness. 
So  are  we  wroth  at  pain 
And  notice  not  our  gain. 

Love  is  Dear  too  great  a  wonder. 

Is  it  pain  or  is  it  joy  % 
Lovers  moan  when  they're  asunder; 
Are  their  sweets  without  alloy  1 

Tet  'twill  bloom  in  season: 

Want  of  trust  is  treason : 

Somehow  in  time  fitting 

Before  our  souls  are  flitting, 

Or  after — who  can  tell 

What  is  beyond  that  passing  belli 


T, 


When  May  is  blooming  fair,  lore, 

And  sweet  birds  all  are  singing; 
When  May  is  blooming  fair,  love, 

And  buds  are  all  outspringing, 
We'll  seek  some  quiet  bank  of  thyme 

Where  lights  and  shadows  play, 
And  think  upon  our  love's  fint  prime 

Till  falling  of  the  day. 

When  summer  suns  are  bright,  dear, 

And  fields  with  gold  are  glowing ; 
When  summer  suns  are  bright^  dear. 

And  gay  flowers  are  a- blowing, 
We'll  rest  beside  some  merry  stream 

In  a  deep  bowery  wood. 
And  muse  upon  the  tender  dream 

That  fills  our  souls  with  good. 
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When  silent  winter  sleepeth, 

And  hoar  frost  sparkles  brightly  j 
When  the  year  dying  weepeth, 

And  snows  lie  gleaming  whitely, 
We'll  say,  *•  'Tis  time  to  pass  away, 

For  death  in  love  is  sweet ; 
It  is  but  birth  to  brighter  day 

Which  we  should  gladly  greet — 
To  find  beyond  that  opening  door 

Our  love  unchanged  for  evermore." 


VI. 


The  light  of  evening  fadeth  fast, 

The  sun's  bright  ray  no  longer  glows; 
The  daily  toil  of  earth  is  past, 
And  weary  hearts  may  seek  repose : 
May  no  sound  mar  their  sleep 
Who  only  thus  may  cease  to  weep 

E'en  so  with  kindly  hand  may  death, 

When  age's  twilight  falleth  round  us. 
Our  eyelids  close,  and  still  our  breath. 
And  with  the  veil  of  sleep  surround  us, 
Until  the  dawn  shall  come 
And  wake  us  in  a  painless  home. 

C.  H.  II  P. 
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"ENGLAND  AND  EUSSIA  IN  THE  EAST." 


If  the  tone  of  oni  leading  daily  journal^ 
when  recently  reviewing  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  published  expositions  of 
the  Central  Aoan  difficulty,  be  accepted 
as  an  index  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Gbvemment  or  country,  then  indeed 
may  we  save  ourselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  foreign  policy  at  all  l)e- 
yond  the  limits  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica.    Sir  Henry  Bawlinsbn  has  clearly 
and  concisely  described    the    political 
situation,  so  fear  as  it  concerns  ourselves, 
in  Persia,  in  Afghanistan,  in  the  once 
Independent   Khanates,   and   in  Yar- 
kand  and  Kashgar.    He  has  sketched 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  with  the 
power  given  only  to  those  who  are  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  their  subject, 
the  stoiy  of  our  early  relations    with 
the  Shah,    the    rise    and    progress  of 
British  influence  at  the  Persian  Courts 
the  objects  and  advantages  of  an  active 
alliance  and  a  renewed  support  in  the 
same  quarter,  the  inevitable  results  if 
we  leave  Persia  to  her  own  devices. 
He  has  given  us  a  risumS  of  our  deal- 
ings with  Afghanistan ;  and,  in  freely 
speaking  his  opinion  of  the  Afghans, 
has  supplied  us  not  only  with  the  ideas 
of   a    liioughtfdl  reading    man  and  a 
sound  Oriental  scholar  and  politician, 
but  the  results  of  personal  experience. 
He    has  described  and    discussed  the 
countries  and  inhabitants  of  the  Cen- 
tral Asian  region,  between  tiie  Caspian 
and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  with  artistic 
ability  and  literary  skill,  combined  with 
a  scientific  appreciation  well  becoming 
the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Geographiccd 
Society  of  Great  Britain.    And  the  con- 

1  England  and  Russia  in  the  East:  a 
Series  of  Papers  on  the  Political  and  Geogra- 
phical Condition  of  Central  Asia.  By  Major- 
Qeneral  Sir  Henry  RawHnson,  JLC.B.,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  &c.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street, 
1875. 

The  Times,  6th  April;  and  other  Press 
notices  of  the  above  work,  in  March  and  April, 
1875. 


dosion  at  which  he  has  arrived,  after  a 
practical  and  carefiil  analysis  of  our 
position  and  obligations,  is,  that  if  the 
Bnssians  extend  l£eir  encroachments  or 
annexations  to  Mary,  an  oasis  command- 
ing the  roads  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  to 
Mashhad,  the  capital  of  Khurasan,  and 
Herat,  the  capital  of  Western  Afghan- 
istan, and  situated  at  a  comparatively 
easy  distance  from  these  places,  Eng- 
land should  advance  an  army  &om 
British  India  and  occupy  Herat  Such 
a  volume  and  such  a  proposal,  however 
pacific  and  utilitarian  may  be  the  domi- 
nant sentiment  of  the  day,  should  not 
be  met  with  indifference,  or  otherwise 
than  with  respectful  consideration* 

It  is  not  enough,  in  treating  so  seri- 
ous a  subject,  and  one  so  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  prestige,  to  say  that 
the  contiguity  to  British  India  of  a  vast 
and  powerful  empire  is  rather  cause  of 
rejoicing  than  of  dismay,   because    it 
joins    civilization    to   civilization,  and 
promises  an  accession  of  strength  and 
active  sympathy  in  the  suppression  of 
barbarism.     Let  us  thoroughly  sift  the 
pleadings  on  both  sides  before  we  con- 
demn the  whole  policy  of  our  predeces- 
sors ;  and  if  we  find  that  an  inborn 
aversion  to  anything  Indian,  or  an  idle 
fear  to  look  Eastern  questions  in  the  face, 
are  at  all  obstructing  the  road  to  a  just 
decision,  let  us    manfally  struggle   to 
shake  off  the  baneful  influence.     If  In- 
dians are  to  be  tabooed  because  they 
have  an  TTiHiaTi  "  point  of  view,"  which 
is  neither  acceptable  nor  ea£fy  of  compre- 
hension out  of  their  own  professional 
sphere,  there  is  no  need  that  the  tabooing 
process  be  applied  to  aU  mention  of  the 
distasteful  theme.     Ostracism  of  the  in- 
dividual would  be  a  minor  evil  to  the 
inhibition  of  legitimate  debate  on  mat- 
ters of    national    moment    The  um- 
brella of  a  barbarian  king,  or  the  club 
of  a  savage,  command  sufficient  atten- 
tion to    be    treasured  in  a  museum, 
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widiout  legard  to  the  Bodal  failmgs  of 
the  ofigizial  possessois. 

In  another  quarter  objection  has  been 
found  to  the  volanie  under  reference,  in 
that  the  Busaian  policy  is  misappre- 
hended, the  power  of  Russian  generals 
is  overrated,  and  the  penonal  observa- 
tion  essential  to  check  statistical  errors 
in  some  cases  is  wanting.  Bat  granting 
these  objections  proven  (which  we  are 
hj  no  means  inclined  unreservedly  to 
doX  there  remains  such  a  mass  of  truth- 
fol  record,  of  pertinent  evidence,  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  case  propounded, 
and  of  strong  common  sense  in  the  argu- 
ments used,  that  we  see  no  cause  to 
modify  the  favourable  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  book  arrived  at  on  a  first 
perusal ;  and  we  readily  enter  the  ranks 
of  those  who  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished author  on  the  successful  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  in- 
tention of  producing  a  '^Manual  for 
Students  of  the  Eastern  Question.''  The 
republication  of  three  exhaustive  con- 
tributions to  first-class  literary  periodi- 
cals appears  especially  jadicious,  both 
as  hannonizing  with  the  rest  of  the 
papera,  and  as  showing  how  little  the 
observant  writer's  views  have  been 
changed  by  the  course  of  events  in  after 


There  are  but  six  chapters  iu  all,  and 
of  these  the  two  first  are  devoted  to 
Persia.  They  explain  the  policy  that 
has  been  pursued  towards  that  ill- 
governed  and  ill-developed  country 
throughout  the  present  century  by 
British  and  British  Indian  diplomatists, 
lyyyninftiipiTig  with  Lord  Welleslcy's 
action  as  Governor-General  in  1798, 
when  we  were  content  to  negotiate 
throu^  a  native  agent  at  Bushahr; 
passing  through  a  period  of  direct  an- 
tagonism or  shrewd  fencing  with  Euro- 
pean envoys;  and  ending  with  the 
Shah's  return  to  Tehran  from  his 
Western  travels  in  1873.  If  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  portion  of  this  essay 
WIS  written  in  Turkish-Arabia — the 
writer  being  at  the  time  in  the  midst 
of  those  Oriental  associations  which, 
at  least  in  one  form,  had  contributed 
much  to    his  wide-world    repute — ^be 


held  to  weaken  the  political  value  of 
the  testimony  given  in  support  of  cer- 
tain views ;  it  must  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  forgotten  that  the  second  and 
later  portion  illustrates  a  state  of  mind 
arrived  at  after  years  of  English 
town  and  country  life,  under  influences 
quite  as  occidental,  and  a  civiHsation 
as  refined,  as  would  suit  the  Pelhams 
and  Lothairs  of  modern  fiction.  The 
main  drift  of  his  argument  is,  that 
we  should  acknowledge,  in  our  Persian 
ally,  something  more  than  a  grotesque 
figure  to  which  the  eye  and  imagination 
have  become  accustomed  by  prints, 
poems,  and  pantomimes :  that  we  should 
look  seriously  at  Persia  in  her  relative 
position  to  British-India,  in  her  credit 
and  character  as  a  Muhammedan  state, 
in  her  assumed  vitality  and  possible  re- 
generation ;  and  that  we  should  not 
rashly  abjure  or  stultify  former  diplo- 
matic efforts  and  results  by  an  unneces- 
sary inaction  which,  while  gratifying  a 
rival  Power,  does  a  real  injury  to  our 
own  prestige.  In  proof  that  the  views 
expressed  are  not  one-sided,  and  that 
defects  and  drawbacks  are  not  ignored, 
the  following  passage  may  be  quoted : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  is 
at  present  in  a  most  depressed  condition,  prob- 
ably in  a  more  depressed  condition  than  she 
has  ever  before  reached  at  an;^  period  of  his- 
tory. A  series  of  natural  misfortunes  haye 
combined  with  a  long  coarse  of  misgovemment 
to  produce  the  most  intense  and  wide-spread 
destitution.  The  silk  of  Ghilan.  which  was 
formerly  the  staple  production  of  tne  kingdom, 
has  entirely  failed  of  late  years,  owing  to 
disease  among  the  silkworms,  and  although 
there  is  now  a  slight  improvement  in  the  crops, 
the  export  does  not  reach  a  fifth  part  of  its 
former  amount.  Scarcity  and  drought,  again, 
for  several  years  consecutively,  culminating  in 
tiie  famine  of  1872,  have  depopulated  lajge 
districts,  converted  flourishing  villages  into  a 
wilderness,  and  spread  the  seeds  of  misenr 
and  pestilence  broad-cast  through  the  land. 
In  the  mean  time  the  circulating  medium  has 
so  diminished  as  to  check  all  industrial  efforts, 
and  for  the  moment  to  annihilate  trade.  A 
bankrupt  treasury,  an  unpaid  amijr,  corrupt 
officials,  indecisive  councils,  and  a  timid  exe- 
cutive, these  and  other  chronic  evils  increase 
in  intensity  from  day  to  day,  and  seem  to  fore- 
shadow a  condition,  not  merely  of  political 
decrepitude,  but  of  what  may  be  almost 
termed  a  national  atrophy.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  appalling  picture,  Persia 
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has  asanredlf  a  career  before  ber  either  for 
good  or  for  ilL  Her  geographical  position, 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  Europe  and 
India,  makes  ber  a  political  necessity  of  the 
future,  her  importance  in  the  eastern  scale  of 
nations  becoming  yearly  greater  as  the  powers 
around  ber  undergo  changes  of  accreuon  or 
disintegration.  With  Turkey  crumbling  into 
ruin  on  one  side  ;  with  Russia  pushing  on,  not 
so  much  perhaps  for  a  steadfast  political  pur- 
pose as  under  the  impulse  of  uresponsible 
militaiy  ambition  ;  with  England  stimulating 
the  native  mind  of  India  to  unnatural  activity 
by  an  artificial  system  of  education  which  may 
well  create  anxiety ;  with  movement,  porten- 
tous movement  on  every  side,  it  is  impossible 
that  Persia  can  remain  quiescent.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  Russia  has  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  subjugate  Persia. 
Although  the  country  is  very  sparsely  popu- 
lated, not  containing  more  than  six  or  seven 
millions  of  inhabitants,  yet  are  the  Persians 
so  indissolubly  bound  together  by  their  pecu- 
liar heresy,  so  strongly  protected  are  they  by 
nature,  by  impregnable  mountains,  and  im- 
passable deserts,  that  no  European  power 
could  hold  them  in  permanent  suojection,  ex- 
cept at  a  cost  alto^tber  incommensurate  with 
the  result  Russia  could  neither  spare  garri- 
sons for  the  scores  of  towns  scattered  round 
the  central  desert,  and  each,  if  necessity  arose, 
the  focus  of  insurrection,  nor  could  she  pene- 
trate the  great  chain  stretching  from  Sulima- 
nieh  to  Kerm4n,  where  each  separate  mountain 
group  would  be  another  Caucasus."— (P.  132.) 

Chapters  iii.  and  iv.,  reprints  of  re- 
markable articles  in  the  Quarterlpy  show 
step  by  step  the  wonderful  strides 
maide  by  Eussia  in  her  great  field  of 
present  encroachment,  both  after  the 
Gortscbakoif  manifesto  of  1864,  and 
before  the  issue  of  that,  now,  not  very 
intelligible  circular.  All  excuse  of  ig- 
norance on  the  score  of  geographical 
obscurity  is  rendered  untenable  by  the 
vivid  picture  of  the  scene  accompany- 
ing the  mere  narrative  of  operations, 
and  the  further  addition  to  the  letter- 
press of  a  carefully- executed  map.  So 
that  the  reader,  whether  casual  or  full 
of  special  purpose,  m^y  derive  ample 
coaching  from  these  particular  pages 
without  recourse  to  Vamb^ry,  or  the 
still  more  recent  Eussian  and  German 
authorities  on  Central  Asia. 

Truly  the  British  public  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  learned  in  Central 
Asian  geography.  To  those  who  follow 
Eussian  advances  and  Eussian  explora- 
tions, as  reported  in  the  daily  papers. 


many  new  names  will  have  liecome 
familiar  since  the  visit  of  Count  Schou- 
valofF  introduced  us  to  the  villages  and 
neighbourhood  of  the  Oxua.  And  now 
that  the  Khiva  campaign  is  over,  and 
the  bustle  of  0Tganise4  invasion  has 
subsided  into  the  comparative  repose 
of  keeping  the  peace  among  Turkmans 
and  nomad  tribes,  we  have  only  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  suspicious  movements 
along  the  Atrak  valley,  to  change  the 
scene  of  interest  from  west  to  east  of 
Khokand  and  Bukh&ra.  Kot  that  there 
was  lack  of  stirring  incident  in  Zangaria, 
even  while  Khiva,  with  Marv  and  the 
Oxus,  were  on  the  tapU;  but  the  lesson 
had  to  be  learned  gradually,  and  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Afghanistan 
and  Persia,  with  the  politics  and 
geography  of  the  Khanates  above  the 
Caspian,  were  a  sufficient  study  for  the 
nonce,  without  introducing  so  import- 
ant an  element  as  China. 

Independently  of  a  faithful  discharge 
of  its  duties  to  science,  the  Eoyal 
Geographical  Society  is  rendering,  un- 
consciously as  it  were,  a  high  service 
to  the  State  by  opening  out  questions 
such  as  these.  Thesecretof  the  popu- 
larity attained  by  this  society  must  not 
be  attributed  to  the  solitary  circum- 
stance that  its  proceedings  are  not  over- 
burdened with  technicalities,  and  that 
they  are  therefore  intelligible  to  the 
mass,  inclusive  of  ladies.  There  is 
nothing  vague  in  its  objects ;  and  its 
discussions  are  necessarily  practical  and 
improving.  No  Barataria,  peopled  by 
imaginary  shapes,  but  substance  and 
reality  alone  are  represented.  The  map 
and  the  diagrams  are  guarantees  that 
the  lecturer  is  dealing  with  facts ;  and 
these  maps  and  diagrams  are  just  as 
useful  to  the  politician  as  to  the 
geographical  student  A  Foreign  Office 
clerk  might  learn  more  of  the  reality  of 
Central  Asia  by  one  or  two  stances  in 
Burlington  House  (and  let  us,  in  justice 
add,  the  Eoyal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, as  regards  Eussian  military  move- 
ments), than  in  poring  over  hundreds 
of  volumes,  the  maps  in  which,  if  any, 
would  most  probably  be  faulty  or 
obsolete,  or  needing  oral  explanation. 
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He  would  at  least  know  l)etter  what 
the  ''right  bank  of  the  Ama  Daiia,'^ 
annexed  bj  the  Eanfmann  treaty  to 
Buttia,  means ;  and  what  was  the 
''  former  Bokharo-Ehiyan  frontier : " 
while  the  Isaik  Kul,  or  prominent 
patch  marking  the  long  since  obliter- 
ated line  of  ephemeral  demarcation, 
could  hardly  fail  to  revert  to  his  mind's 
eye  with  little  or  no  effort 

Bat  we  most  not  stray  from  the  Pre- 
sident to  the  society  over  which  he  so 
ably  presides.     The  fifth  chapter  of  his 
book  is  perhaps  the  one  of  most  interest 
to  the  politician  who,  however  astnte 
and  intelligent)  is  bat  one  of  the  ol  iroXXoi ^ 
obtains  his  knowledge  with  the  molti- 
tadoy  and  can  on]y  exercise  his  criticism 
from  before  the  cartain.     In  it  we  are 
treated  to  a  kind  of  revelation  from  the 
official  arcana  of  Government ;  to  what, 
after  Max  Miiller,  wonld   be  called  a 
"chip  from  a  secret  and  political  de- 
partmental workshop."    It  is  a  memo- 
random  formally  submitted  six  or  seven 
years  ago  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,    and    by    him    forwarded    for 
consideration     to     the     Viceroy     in 
CoonciL    The  missive  did  not  fail  in 
its  original  object.     It  expressed  in  one 
important  respect,  the  pablic  opinion, 
and  met  the  approval  of  the  Calcatta 
anthorities,  for  it  advocated  the  necessity 
of  a  friendly  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  A^hanistan  to  a  greater  extent  than 
exercised  in  more  recent  years.     It  re- 
viewed   Bassian    progress    in  Central 
Asia ;  foreshadowed  its  probable  results, 
and  aognred  ill  for  British  India  from 
the  near  approach  of  the  absorbing  em- 
pire.    There  was  no  apprehension    of 
direct  invasion  upon  oar  territory  ;  but 
there  was  great  fear  that  the  subject 
masses  would  be  troubled  by  rumours  of 
Bussian  conquest^  if  verification  were 
found  close  at  our  own  doors ;  and  that 
latent  dissatisfaction  and  revolt  would 
acquire  sufficient  new  vigour  and  con- 
fidence to  reappear  above  the  surface  in 
sformof  mischief  and  danger.  It  sounded 
a  note   of  anxious  warning,  and  the 
quarter  whence  the  alarm  proceeded  was 
neither  unknown    nor   of   little    con- 
sidexation. 


The  final  chapter  continues  the  argu- 
ment where  abandoned  by  this  last-named 
memorandum  submitted  to  Government; 
reviews  Lord  Mayors  Afghan  policy,  the 
Afghan  frontier  negotiations  with  Eussia, 
the  Khiva  expedition,  and  the  later 
phases  of  the  Central  Asian  question  in 
respect  of  the  threatened  Perso-Turkman 
outpost  of  Marv,  Eastern  Turkestan,  and 
our  own  position  in  Afghanistan.  Then 
follows  the  great  issue  of  the  book — the 
recommendation  of  a  definite  line  of 
action ;  the  result,  in  fine,  to  which  so 
much  terse,  clear,  and  well-expressed 
narrative  and  comment  and  such  sound 
and  practical  inquiry  have  led  the  way. 
The  Anglo-Indian  will  have  no  cause  to 
cavil  here  at  suggested  inactivity ;  rather 
would  objection  lie  on  the  side  of  ex- 
cessive energy.  We  select  an  important 
passage  bearing  upon  the  more  recent 
proceedings  in  the  Turkman  tracts 
north  of  the  Persian  frontier  : — 

"The  history  of  the  Khivan  expedition 
affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  normal 
course  of  Russian  progress  in  the  East.  Up 
to  the  year  1869  there  was  no  special  fi^iev- 
ance  against  Khiva.  The  Khan  did  not,  it 
is  true,  encourage  trade  nor  cultivate  very 
close  relations  with  Russia  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  carefully  held  aloof, 
whilst  Kokand  and  Bokhlkr&  had  been  suc- 
cessively humbled  and  dismembered,  an<], 
indeed,  had  studiously  avoided  giving  cause 
of  oflfenoe  to  his  powerful  neighbour.  When 
the  first  Russian  detachment,  accordingly, 
crossed  the  Caspian  from  Petrofsk  to  Kras- 
novodsk,  in  Nov.  1869,  and  established  itself 
at  the  latter  place,  there  was  no  question  of 
punishing  Khiva  for  past  transgressions.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  stated  '  to  be 
entirely  commercial,  as  it  would  open  a 
shorter  caravan  route  to  Central  Asia,  and 
also  ^ve  increased  security  to  trade  by  re- 
straining the  predatory  practices  of  the  Tur- 
comans ;'  and  this  explanation  was  repeated 
whenever  questions  were  asked,  either  by 
Persia,  who  not  unnaturally  took  alarm  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  Russian  force 
within  an  easy  distance  of  the  Khorassan 
frontier,  or  by  England,  who  in  a  new  base  of 
operations  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Caspian 
foresaw  danger  to  Khiva  immediately  and  to 
India  more  remoteljr. 

Russian  explanations  are  not  always  to  be 
relied  on,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  really  was,  as  stated,  a  paramount 
object  with  the  Russian  Qovemn:ent  at  this 
time  to  open  a  road  into  the  interior  of  Asia ; 
and  we  are,  perhaps,  therefore  justified  in 
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r^gardin^  the  occapation  of  Kmsnovodsk  as 
intended  to  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
realization  of  a  policy  which  had  recently 
been  put  forward  by  QenenJ  Romano&ki, 
and  wnich  pointed  to  the  establishment  of 
direct  and  assured  lines  of  communication 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  prosperity;— almost  to  the  re- 
tention—of  the  new  province  of  Turkest&n  ; 
the  only  difference  indeed  between  the  two 
programmes,  as  set  forth  by  Bomano&ki  and 
the  Gk)yemment,  being  that  in  the  one  the 
strategicfd  value  of  such  lines  in  connecting 
Turk^t&n  with  the  Caucasus  was  mainly 
insisted  on,  and  in  the  other  the  commercial 
value.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
proximate  object  of  the  Russian  Government 
in  1869— whether  they  were  conscious  that  in 
sending  troops  across  the  Caspian  they  were 
initiating  the  most  important  movement  that 
had  be^  jret  made  in  a  great  scheme  of 
Central  Asiatic   Empire,  or   whether  they 
merely  looked  to  the  extension  of  trade  and 
the  better  protection  of  their  commercial  in- 
terests,— one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  descent 
of  Russian  troops  on  the  Turcoman  coast  was 
an  arbitrary  act  of  power  which,  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  admitted  of  no  justification. 
In  an  international  point  of  view,  indeed, 
Russia  had  no  more  right  to  appropriate  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  tlum  she  had  to 
appropriate  Ghil4n  and  Mazenderki.     The 
coast  was  independent  territory,  inhabited  by 
tribes  who  owed  no  allegiance  either  to  Rus- 
sia or  Persia,  and  were  only  partially  under 
the  sway  of  Khiva.    These  tribes  had  ^ven 
Russia  no  provocation,  nor  had  they  sohcited 
her  protection.    It  was  simply  their  misfor- 
tune to  be  encamped  upon  a  une  of  country 
which  was  required  for  other  purposes,  and 
from  which,  accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  theoL 

Three  main  causes  are  commonly  as- 
signed for  Eosaian  territorial  extension 
in  Central  Aflia,  tlie  existence  of  which 
may  be  admitted  under  certain  reserva- 
tions; bat  the  reservations  have  an 
importance  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. It  is  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Eussia  spreads  southward  and  east- 
ward in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Her  vastness  and  power  are  self- 
evident;  her  civilisation,  in  one  sense 
comparative,  is  at  least  positive  in  the 
appliances  of  Asiatic  warfisuu  The 
people  with  whom  she  is  now  brought 
in  contact  precisely  suit  her  Bch«me 
of  easy  conquest.  Eeared  to  contests, 
normally  internecine,  they  acknowledge 
something  of  welcome  as  of  dread  in  the 
approach  of  a  foreign  despotism.  Physi- 


cal difi&culties  of  invasion  lie  chiefly  in 
respect  of  country,  and  these  ase  over- 
come by  practice  and  perseyezance. 
Secondly,  that  the  Eussian  soldier  fights 
for  his  national  religion  as  much  as  his 
imperial  standard ;  that  he  is  urged  on 
by  an  inborn  superstition  rather  than 
the  fear  of  a  visible  superior  authority. 
Thirdly,  that  commercial  ambition 
stimulates  the  middle  as  well  as  the 
military  classes  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
their  native  dominion.  Without  stopping 
to  make  any  minute  investigation,  we 
venture  to  record,  for  the  second  of 
these  points^  a  reservation  which  results 
from  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  Eussian  soldier  in  Central  Asia 
does ,  not  effect  his  conquests  by  simple 
slaughter  or  personal  deeds  of  daring. 
Prone  as  he  is  to  acknowledge  the  war  cry 
of  religious  fanaticism,  and  indiscrimi- 
nately to  aid  in  the  extermination  of  in- 
fidels and  pagans,  he  is  only  loosed,  on 
particular  occasions,  to  work  such   his 
will  upon  the  Mohammedan  opponents 
of  his  country.  The  real  policy  of  Eussia 
is     to     conciliate    and    utilLse    those 
whom  she  is  daily  gathering  to  herself 
in   the    once    independent    Khanates. 
8he  is  not  only  tolerant  to  her  Muslim 
subjects,  but  she  can  print  and  circu- 
late their  books  of  faith  in  her  own 
government  presses.     As    an  iustanoe 
of  successful  treatment  of  aliens  may 
be   cited  the    one    or    two   thousand 
Persians  resident  at  Astrakhan.  Among 
their  number  are  found  men  so  imbued 
with  Eussian  views  and  Eussian  ideas 
as   to  have  become  almost  insensibly 
denationalised.     If  we  do  not  in  every 
case  approve  the  means  used,  we  cannot 
but  admit  the  wisdom  of  attaining,  by 
some  means,  such  results.     It  is  among 
the  young  officers  of  the  army,  rather 
than  the  common  soldiers,  that  will  be 
found  the  spirit  of  territorial  extension 
and  absorption.     Samarkand  and  Tash- 
kand    are,    in    their  estimations,  but 
stepping-stones  to  cities  and  towns  be- 
yond ;    they    know    no    geographical 
boundaries    or    political    zones;  they 
meet  with  no  resting-place  to   satisfy 
their  patriotism   or   compensate  them 
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fair  ezfle.  To  tiieee  ardent  yontliB — 
and  -we  speak  from  acquaintance  with 
an  espeeully  diatingoiBlied  type-— the 
uneducated  serf  is  &e  model  human 
instmment ;  the  man  who  blindly  obeys 
without  inquiry  is  the  only  true  soldier 
they  would  employ.  But  the  reigning 
Emperor  has  wisely  and  humanely 
decraed  otherwise;  and  the  Imperial 
poli^  orer-mles  the  wiUs  of  individual 
subordinates,  however  forcibly  expressed* 

Space  will  not  admit  of  more  extracts, 
or  indeed  of  any  minute  review  of  a 
publication  which  is  as  forcible  in  histo- 
rical fidelity  as  it  lb  eloquent  in  concise 
persuasion,  and  one  thoroughly  appro- 
priate to  the  season  in  wMch  it  has 
appealed.  Had  we  to  find  flaws  of  detail 
they  would  be  of  a  subordinate  kind, 
and  bostale  criticism  would  hesitate  to 
lay  stress  upon  them  when  detected. 
We  might  venture  to  difier  in  opinion 
on    the  importance    attached    by  the 
native  public  to  the  despatch  of  one  or 
more  regiments  from  India  during  the 
Crimean  war  (p.  87) ;  on  the  irritation 
which  would  hieive  been  produced  in  the 
Shah's  mind  by  the  occupation  of  Karak 
(p.  93),  when  counter-irritants  could  so 
readily  have  been  found ;  on  the  actual 
effect  and  anticipated   results  of  the 
Makian   and  Sistan  boundary   settle- 
ments, (p.  116) — though  the  political 
valuation  of  the  latter  province  appears 
strictly  true,  in  the  face  of  popukr  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary;  on  the  im- 
practicability of  a  proporal  for  declaring 
the  independence  of  certain  States  (note, 
p.  302),  which  seems  to   have  been 
capaUe  of  modification  to  wholesome 
piactioe:  and  we   may  miss  a  clearer 
explanation  why  England  and  Bossia, 
being  both  bound  '*to  respect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Shah's  dominions"  (p. 
328),  should  not  have  agreed  upon  the 
line  of  his  northern  frontier  between  the 
Caspian  and    the  Oxus  when  giving 
boandaiies  to  Bukh&ra  and  Afghanistan. 

But  Achilles  has  a  heel  in  varied 
modem  fjpeB  as  in  Homeric  descriptions* 
I%6  vulnerable  point  is,  to  our  mind, 
tiie  conclnsion  at  which  the  author  ar- 
hvea  The  case  for  consideration  may 
be  expressed  very  briefly.    Thirty-seven 


years  ago  the  state  of  afi&drs  in  Central 
Asia  caused  great  disquiet  in  India 
and  among  Oriental  politicians  in  Eng- 
land. The  progress  of  Eussia  East- 
ward provoked  alarm,  debate  and  Go- 
vernment action.  Much  of  what  was 
feared  in  1838  had  come  to  pass  in 
186d,  and  yet  the  public  mind  was 
comparatively  tranquiL  The  blow  had 
fallen,  but  British  prestige  had  not  sen- 
sibly suffered.  The  reviewers  and  the 
club  politicians  kept  alive  discussion; 
but  the  subject  had  become  more  or 
less  weary,  flat,  stale,  and  to  most  minds 
unprofitable.  And  so  in  after  years, 
until  1875,  if  we  except  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  Schouvaloff  mission  and 
the  subsequent  invasion  and  part  an- 
nexation of  Khiva  (which,  after  all, 
exploded  in  a  burst  of  books,  leading 
articles,  lectures,  pamphlets,  and  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  Parliament).  Russia 
is  now  indirectly  threatening  a  post 
which,  if  occupied  by  her  troops,  places 
Herat  in  her  power.  Herat  is  the  key 
to  India.  Bather  than  let  her  possess 
it,  shall  we  not  throw  forward  a  force 
beyond  oar  present  Sind  frontier,  and 
garrison  the  place  1 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  fortified 
outwork  at  Kwatta,  above  the  Bolan 
Pass,  had  been  originated  some  years 
ago  in  India  by  the  late  General  John 
Jacob,  Political  Superintendent  and 
Commandant  of  the  Upper  Sind  Fron- 
tier, and  was  revived  more  recently  by 
one  of  that  officer's  most  distinguished 
lieutenants,  now  Major-General  Sir 
Henry  Green.  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson 
admits  the  military  advantage  of  such  a 
work  (p.  291)  in  covering  tiie  frontier, 
and  presenting  a  serious  obstacle  to  an 
invading  enemy.  He  sees  in  it,  moreover, 
a  means  of  inspiring  our  native  subjects 
with  fresh  confidence  in  the  vitality  of 
their  rulers,  and  isonsequently  an  acces- 
sion of  moral  strength  to  which  we  cannot 
aflbrd  to  be  indiflerent  This  hat  view, 
if  correct,  at  once  removes  a  material 
objection  likely  to  present  itself  to  the 
over-Conservative  Anglo-Indian  on  the 
score  of  unsettling  the  quiet  of  canton- 
ments and  bazaars.  That  it  is  correct 
we  are  not  indisposed  to  credit ;  that  it 
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is  nearer  the  mark  than  the  contraiy 
view  we  are  tolerably  sore.  Bat  Sir 
Heniy  Eawlinson  doubted,  in  1868,  the 
effect  upon  Sher  Ali  and  the  Afghans 
of  planting  a  British  garrison  upon  their 
own  immediate  frontier,  and,  closing  his 
memorable  memorandum  of  that  year 
with  this  doubt,  pressed  consideration 
of  the  matter  no  further.  We  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that,  as  a  firat  move 
on  the  board — ^whether  final  or  not 
would  remain  for  later  solution — this 
advance  to  Kwatta,  with  a  dear  know- 
ledge of  the  politics  about  us,  and  an 
equally  clear  course  of  action  provided 
for  the  guidance  of  our  agents,  looks 
feasible  and  politic  compared  to  all 
other  schemes  of  the  kind.  But  what- 
ever we  do  must  be  shown  to  be  de- 
fensive and  not  aggressive,  and  action 
must  carefully  be  guided  by  circum- 
stance. 

Action  of  some  kind  is  expected  from 
us,  and  action  of  some  kind  is  due  to 
our  position  if  we  are  to  maintain  it  in 
honour  and  integrity.  The  principle 
applies  with  equal  force,  whether  we 
look  to  our  Indian  subjects  and  allies  or 
outside  the  limits  of  our  Indian  empire. 
Eussian  aggression  is  the  talk  of  the 
uneducated  and  educated  classes  in 
India;  and  though  native  opinion,  as 
expressed  in  native  journals,  more  espe- 
cially those  in  the  English  language, 
could  not  be  very  clearly  asserted  or  ac- 
counted for  by  the  ordinary  Mussulman 
and  EUndu,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
every  circumstance  which  affects  the 
stability  of  existing  authority  pervades 
all  orders  and  degrees  of  society.  In 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Western  Ba- 
luchistan, the  three  States  with  which 
we  are  most  concerned,  the  British  po- 
litical barometer  is  watched  with  an 
eagerness  not  always  complimentary  to 
ourselves ;  and  it  may  interest  some  to 
leam  that  when,  in  the  cause  of  certain 
little-known  but  not  unimportant  or 
smooth  negotiations  in  Makran,  the 
news  of  the  Black  Sea  concession  to 
Eussia  of  1870  reached  the  respective 
camps,  the  fact  reported  became  at  once 
the  favourite  theme  of  the  more  civilized 
of  the  Asiatic  delegates  in  conversation 


with  the  British  commissioner.  Other 
obvious  reasons  for  active  policy  will 
be  evident  to  readers  of  '^  England  and 
Eussia  in  the  East,"  if  they  be  not  ad- 
vocates of  political  fatalism. 

Occupation  of  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and 
Herat,  suggested  after  long  experience 
in  command  of  Peshdwar,^  is  as  much 
too  "advanced"  a  project  as  that  of 
retiring  to  the  Indus  is  too  retrograde. 
As  regards  the  latter,  if  Eussia  were  in- 
deed our  enemy  as  our  rival  in  the  East, 
we  venture  to  say  that  nothing  would 
suit  her  better  than  such  a  move.  She 
would  trumpet  it  far  and  wide  to  b^ 
lieving  ears  as  a  certain  proof  of  our 
decadence,  and  Persia,  taking  up  the 
cue,  would  renew  her  intrigues  with, 
and  encroachment  upon,  her  Eastern 
neighbour.  The  advantages  of  a  good 
geographical  boundary  would  in  this 
case  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  immense  injuiy  which  would  be  in- 
flicted on  us  in  almost  every  other 
respect. 

If  the  temper  of  the  times  be  pacific, 
and  may  not  admit  of  military  move- 
ments, there  can  still  be  no  need  for 
positive  inaction.  The  great  and  con- 
scientious statesman  who  has  been  freely 
quoted  as  a  rigid  supporter  of  the  statu* 
quOf  showed  by  his  latest  acts  in  India 
that  the  policy  of  settledness  was  merely 
dependent  on  time  and  occasion.  He 
would  no  more  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  change 
or  progress  where  their  uses  were  demon- 
strated, than  he  would  have  applied  the 
rules '  of  oi*dinary  government  to  the 
emergency  of  the  Mutiny.  But  there 
is  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  present 
crisis  without  the  employment  of  a 
single  soldier ;  and  in  default  of  recourse 
to  camps,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  at- 
tention may  be  bestowed  upon  it,  as  on 
a  compromise  far  preferable  to  trusting 
to  chance  for  the  future. 

Sir  Heniy  Eawlinson  alludes  (p.  341) 
to  the  existence  of  a  scheme  of  territorial 
settlement  by  which  Eussia  was  to 
declare    her    possessions  between  the 

^  The  Central  Asian  Question.     By  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  Sydney  Cotton,  K.C.B. ;  quoted 
in    Major  Evan  Bell*s    "The  Ozus  and  th 
Indus, '^  p.  56. 
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Caspian  and  the  Aral  to  be  bonnded 
on  the  Bonth  by  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxns 
thionghoat  its  course,  recognizing  all 
the  regions  beyond  as  the  Turkman 
Steppes.  He  had  been  assured  that 
this  project  had  been  approved  by 
the  peace  jMurty  in  Eussia,  and  only 
required  moderate  pressure  from  Eng- 
land to  be  adopted.  In  our  estimation 
this  scheme,  or  a  modification  of  this 
scheme^  might  beneficially  be  rendered 
available  in  continuation  of  the  Oxus  or 
Northern  Afghan  boundaiy;  and  if 
negotiations  on  its  behalf  were  success- 
ful, the  sincerity  of  Eussia  would  have 
been  fairly  proved,  and  a  laudable  ob- 
ject achieved.  Eivaliy  would  have  to 
be  pnt  aside  in  soworlliy  a  cause  ;  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  would  have  to  give 
way  in  a  union  for  the  common  good. 
Pazt  of  the  programme  would  be  the  in- 
clusion of  Marv  in  Persian  territory; 
and  the  strengthening  of  Persia,  by 
England  and  Eussia  combined,  would 
enaUe  her  to  suppress  Turkman  raid 
and  robbery.  That  she  needs  aid  from 
England  for  this  purpose,  within  her 
present  limits,  has  been  stated  to  the 
present  writer  within  the  last  two  years 
by  a  native  member  of  his  escort^  when 
approaching  Mash-had,  the  capital  of 
Khuiasan. 

Though  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  proposals  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson 
demand  the  closest  attention,  and  should 
not  be  cast  aside  until  every  word  of  his 
book  has  been  read  and  understood,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  it  possible  that  so 
strong  a  procedure  as  an  advance  upon 
Hent^  the  dty  of  Afghanistan  remotest 
from  British  territory,  could  be  seriously 
contemplated  by  our  Government  under 
existing  dreumstances*  Would  the  Amir 
Sher  Ali,  while  demurring  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  British  agent  at  ELabul,  concur 
m  the  passage  of  a  British  army  through 
TCiwianhAr  to  Herat?    And  would  the 
passage  of  a  British  army  to  Herat  be 
misnpported  by  the  presence  of  a  British 
agent  at  Kabul  f    And  how  about  the 
intervening    State  of  Kal&t?    Is  the 
Ehan  well-affected  towards  us,  or  is  he 
too  much  at  the  mercy  of  his  turbulent 
iirdar9    and    surroundings  to  exercise 


free  action  in  the  matter  at  all  9    The 
dilemma  in  Baluchistan  presents  itself 
to    our    mind  much  in  the  following 
fashion: — K  the  chiefs  are  generally 
favourable  to  British  rule,  then  must 
the  Khan  and  his  supporters  be  arrayed 
on  the  adverse  side.     If  the  Khan  be 
our  friend,  then  must  we  look  for  hosti- 
lity from  the  more  powerful  chiefs.     It 
may  be  said  that  Kaldt  is  an  insignifi- 
cant state,  and  that  the  judidous  use  of 
money  or  the  outward  manifestation  of 
strength  will  secure  us  a  ready  admis- 
sion to  its  open  plains  or  mountain 
strongholds  at  any  time.    But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  of  1839  would  be  greatly  to  be 
deprecated.    Our  soldiers  then  stormed 
the  Khan's  fort,  and  killed  its  owner. 
The  act  may  or  may  not  have  been  justi- 
fied by  circumstances.     It  was  not,  at 
all  events,  the  immediate  sequence  of 
any    continuous   or  intimate  relations 
of  friendship.     We  had  but  newly  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  chief  or  his 
country  through  our  agents,  and  could 
not  pretend  to  remedy  its  normal  dis- 
quiet.   Times  have  changed  since  those 
days.    Kal&t  has  been  well-known  to  us 
for  the  last  thirty  years.    We  wisely 
reversed  our  policy  of  expediency,  ac- 
knowledged the  dynasty  once  opposed 
to  us,  in  the  person  of  a  prince  whose 
father  we  had  slain ;  we  received  his 
political  envoys,  brought  about  personal 
interviews,  and  eventually  appointed  a 
British  agent  at  his  court    The  present 
£Lhan,  his  brother,  however  disappoint- 
ing a  pupil,has  heenoux  protSffi,  andmore 
or  less  under  our  tutelage,  for  eighteen 
years.     We  have  subddised,  advised, 
and  sought  to  strengthen  him  on  his 
seat  of  power ;  our  officers  have  laboured 
to  help  and  instruct  him  in  a  healthy 
system  of  internal  administration ;  and 
we  have  drawn  a  line  of  boundary  to 
protect  his  frontier  on  the  west.    Al- 
though we  may  now,  owing  to  indivi- 
dual shortcomings,  admit  the  propriety 
of  his  deposition,  it  can  hardly  be  agree- 
able to  us  to  take  the  law  of  extreme 
severity  into  our  own  hands  in  his  case, 
and  risk    the  re-enactment   of    tragic 
measures,  simply  because  it  looks  con- 
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yenient  to  oniselyes,  and  seems  to  suit 
our  present  purposes  to  do  so. 

As  Sir  Henrj  Eawlinson  speaks  of  a 
probable  "perversity"  on  the  part  of 
the  Amir,  which  might  occasion  special 
difficulties,  we  need  not  enter  into  dis- 
cussion  on  that  head.  We  are  concerned 
with,  and  onr  remarks  apply  to,  the 
actual  situation;  to  the  facts  already 
accomplished  and  results  already  com- 
municated. We  do  not  for  an  instant 
believe  that  the  €k>yemment,  the  local 
political  officers,  or  even  the  news-writers, 
if  trustworthy,  could  affirm  that  our  sub- 
sidies, our  hospitalities,  our  despatches 
and  dedarations,  have  secured  for  us  in 
Afghanistan  all  tiiat  can  be  desired ;  and 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  interchange 
envoys  or  agents  in  such  manner  as 
would  become  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  our  British  Indian  Empire.  This 
appears  to  be  the  main  point,  and  to 
involve  a  mere  matter  of  fact. 

Again,  in  comparing  the  tracts  between 
Sakar  on  the  Indus  and  Herat,  with 
those  between  Orenburg  and  Khiva,  or 
the  Caspian  and  Khiva,  we  must  not 
make  it  a  mere  question  of  actual  dis- 
tance, or  of  carriage  and  supplies.  The 
experience  gained  by  Eussia  in  her 
recent  campaigns,  when  approaching 
Khiva  from  the  north  and  west^  is  not 
that  which  would  warrant  her  to  make 
light  of  the  Afghan  and  Baluch  passes ; 
nor,  great  as  were  the  privations  and 
fltdmirable  the  patience  and  endurance 
of  the  Bussian  soldier,  whether  Yerev- 
kin's  or  Lamakine's,  on  their  memorable 
combined  march  of  invasion,  do  these 
qualities  alone  promise  success  in  tra- 
versing mountains  and  vallevs  rather 
than  steppes,  dealing  with  nationaUties 
rather  than  tribes,  and  encountering 
assailants  in  bands  of  less  sparse  and 
nomad  character  than  the  Kirgiz  and 
Elazak.  If  the  comparison  be  lixnited  in 
its  application  to  British  troops  alone, 
we  still  venture  to  think  there  is  great 
discrepancy  in  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances to  be  respectively  taken  into 
account. 

One  thing,  however,  is  manifestly 
wanting  to  the  solution  of  questions  of 
this  nature.    There  must  be  decision  of 


some  kind.  England  should  have  a  fixed 
Asiatic  policy.  In  the  course  of  events 
she  has  become  mistress  of  a  great  em- 
pire in  India,  and  the  situation,  with  all 
its  responsibilities,  does  not  admit  of 
indifferent  statesmanship.  There  should 
be  no  divided  counsels.  An  Indian 
viceroy  and  his  council  should  be  as 
truly  the  counsellors  of  her  Majesty  as 
are  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  their  staff 
at  Westminster.  The  interests  of  India 
should  be  as  much  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  wel&re  of  a  child  is  the 
welfare  of  its  parents,  and  tfice  versd. 
When  a  father  sends  a  son  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world,  it  is  as  much  the 
father's  "  point  of  view"  as  the  son's  that 
thelattershould  useall  honourable  means 
for  distinction.  When  a  mother  brings 
her  daughter  out  of  the  privacy  of  the 
family  circle  into  the  bustie  of  tiie  outer 
world,  the  success  of  the  dShutanie  be- 
comes essentially  her  own.  In  either 
case  the  one  subject  for  argument  is  how 
to  act  for  thecommoninterestand  honour. 
In  public  and  official  life,  the  way  to 
achieve  so  desirable  an  end  may  be  less 
palpable  than  apparent  at  first  sight. 
There  is  perhaps  no  better  course  to  pur^ 
sue,  to  meet  the  present  joint  emergency, 
than  the  partial  amalgamation  at  de- 
partmental forces  on  the  "  impenalizing^ 
principle  which  has  mora  or  less  pre- 
vailed since  the  occurrence  of  the  Indian 
mutinies.  As  there  is  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  whose  duty  it  is  to  dis- 
pose of  Indian  questions,  vriliether 
political  or  otherwise,  and  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  whose 
province  MLs  at  times  the  ncMninal,  at 
times  the  real  consideration  of  Oriental 
questions,  not  actually  Indian,  but  inte- 
lesting  mainly  to  India,  a  combination 
of  personnel  might  be  effected  from  the 
two  offices  to  form  an  imperial  '*  Aoatic 
bureau"  under  a  responsible  officer 
nominated  by  the  Indian,  but  controlled 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  The  selaetaon 
of  individual  members  mi^t  be  made 
from  the  Turkish  and  Persian,  as  also 
the  Chinese  and  Bussian  sections  of  ex- 
isting departments  in  th&  Foidgn  Office, 
and  those  gentlemen  in  the  secret  and 
political  department  of  the  India  Office 
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who  had  given  their  attention  more 
eBpecially  to  the  class  of  subjects  reqoiied. 
A  prop^al  to  this  effect  was  mooted 
some  eighteen  months  ago  in  an  evening 
joninal  of  lepnte,^  with  the  very  prac- 
tical object  of  collecting  all  data  hearing 
upon  the  politics  or  geography  of  Central 
AsoM ;  and  the  experience  of  each  pass- 
ing day  points  to  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing some  such  measure  of  administra- 
tive reform. 

In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  radical 
evil  here  hut  imperfectly  indicated,  there 
is,  perhaps^  a  diefect  to  be  observed  in 
the  mode  of  training  our  Civil  Service 
for  that  country.  Current  Asiatic  politics, 
rendered  intelligible  by  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  history,  geography,  gloss- 
ology and  ethnology  of  the  great  Orien- 
tal Empire,  for  which  Enghmd  provides 
rulers  and  administrators,  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  study ; 
and  the  exterior  and  interior  policy  of 
the  country  should  form  the  subject  of 
varied  essays  to  test  the  thinking  powers 
of  pupils  in  the  special  departments  for 
which  their  services  might  be  required. 
That  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  not 
readily  imparted  under  the  cramming 
system,  supplies  a  farther  proof  of  wis- 
dom in  the  suggestion  that  passed  com- 
petitOEB  iox  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
should  be  thrown  together  under  one 
roof  for  a  definite  period,  before  setting 
forth  upon  an  Indian  career.  It  is  not, 
however,  merely  to  restore  a  deteriorating 
esprit  de  corps,  and  foster  a  healthful  offi- 

1  PaU  MM   GazetU :    letter   dated  17th 
Angnst,  1873,  headed,    "Khiva  Correspond- 


cial  sympathy,  that  the  said  suggestion 
carries  weight.  This,  of  course,  is  much 
to  be  'desired  j  but  more  good  results 
remain.-  It  must  be  a  wise  thing  to  let 
a  year's  digestion  follow  one  or  two 
years'  cramming,  and  such  process  could 
not  be  better  exempUEed  than  in  util- 
ising the  data  gathered  in  various 
branches  of  science  and  study,  in  the 
nearest  possible  manner  according  to  the 
practice  pursued  in  India  itself.  Baoent 
proceedings  in  courts  Und  ktichahris 
would  be  readily  obtainable,  and  access 
might  be  allowed  to  the  latest  despatches 
of  public  importance  on  the  prevalent 
topics  of  Calcutta,  Simla,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  inclusive  of  bazar  gossip  :  no 
man  need  then  embark  for  the  land  of 
his  professional  career  without  initiating 
himself  beforehand  in  its  habits  and 
customs,  its  language,  literature,  and 
politics.  Bussian  progress  in  Central 
Asia  should  thus  be  as  familiar  to  the 
young  civilian  as  Orme^  Mill,  or  even 
Todhunter. 

The  creation  of  a  fixed  Imperial 
Oriental  poUcy  would,  it  is  predicted, 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  these  questions  at 
home.  The  practical  grounding  of  an 
Eastern  diplomatist  would  change  the 
unhonoured shadow  he  seeks  to  serveinto 
a  respectable  reality ;  and  although  the 
operation  of  the  reform  here  fointly 
indicated  might  deprive  the  world  of  so 
excellent  a  book  as  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson,  the  author  would  assuredly 
be  among  the  first  to  hail  the  circum- 
stances which  rendered  its  protests  and 
warnings  superfluous. 

F.  J.  G. 
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Thb  opera,  as  we  now  have  ity  is  jost 
upon  two  centuries  and  a  lialf  old.  It 
sprans;  from  a  mistaken  attempt  at  re- 
suscitating Greek  music  and  the  Greek 
drama.  We  know  that  all  the  speeches 
of  Greek  tragedy  were  chantcKi,  and 
that  the  choruses  were  hoth  sung  and 
danced;  also  that  the  poet's  purt  in 
every  production  for  the  Greek  stage 
was  at  all  times  more  prominent  than 
the  musician's,  and  that  Greek  poets 
made  use  of  music  only  as  a  means  to 
strengthen  the  expression  of  human 
emotion — ^much  as  Greek  sculptors  occsr 
sionaUy  painted  their  statues  to  make 
them  appear  more  strikingly  life-like. 

Now  the  music  of  the  14th,  I5th,  and 
16th  century  was  entirely  unfit  for  any 
dramatic  purpose.  It  was  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  It  consisted  of  a  numher  of 
separate  and  independent  vocal  parts 
united  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  polyphonous  harmony  of  a 
very  imposing  and  exalted  character, 
but  having  no  recognizable  rhythmical 
phrases,  no  melody  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  no  leading  tunes  and  subordinate 
parts.  The  kind  of  choral  singing 
which  this  sort  of  music  required, 
appears  singularly  appropriate  to  the 
social  conditions  and  social  habits  of 
life  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  single 
and  separate  existence  of  men  was  in 
many  respects  merged  in  that  of  the 
multitude ;  when  individual  rights  were 
scarcely  yet  recognized ;  when  all  men 
lived,  felt,  believed,  and  thought  very 
much  alike,  and  everything  was 
governed  and  controlled  by  the  feudal 
State  and  the  all-embracing  Church. 

It  struck  some  of  the  Italian  literati 
of  the  later  re^iaissance  that  if  music 
was  to  be  made  use  of  for  any  dramatic 
purpose,  a  manner  of  singing  would 
have  to  be  found  which  would  accord 
perfectly  with  the  rhythmical  rising  and 


falling,  the  peculiar  infiections  and  closes 
of  poetical  speech.  And  the  result  of 
their  endeavours — I  mean  the  stronglj 
accented  monody^  with  its  dramatic 
intensity  and  its  charm,  so  irresistible 
that  it  extinguished  the  old  style  as 
suddenly  as  though  a  drop-curtain  had 
been  lowered — ^was  as  much  in  umson 
with  the  dawn  of  modern  life  as  poly- 
phony had  been  the  mature  expression 
of  past  feudalism. 

In  the  houses  of  Count  Bardi  and 
Jaoopo  Corsi  at  Florence,  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the 
17th  centuries,  we  find  entihusiastic 
scholars  and  amateurs  of  music,  tired 
of  fruitless  theorising,  engaged  in  prac- 
tical efforts  to  resuscitate  that  which 
they  conceived  to  be  Greek  music.  An 
attempt  at  a  declamatory  setting  of  the 
scene  of  Hgolino,  in  Dante's  Inferno^ 
was  made  by  Galilei,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician ;  he  wrote  it 
for  one  voice,  and  performed  it  with  an 
accompaniment  on  the  viola.^  Caccini 
and  Viadana  followed  in  his  footsteps ; 
but  the  first  result  of  any  real  import- 
ance was  attained  by  Peri,  who  set  to 
music  an  itUermezzo  called  Daphne^  and 
made  use  of  a  style  which  became  the 
progenitor  of  our  recitative. 

Anno  1600,  on  the  occasion  of  Marie 
de'Medici's  marriage  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  una  tragedia  per  mtmeo,  called 
Euridioe^  compoised  by  Peri  and  Caccini, 
was  performed,  and  received  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  iirst  opsra.  It  contained  all  the 
elements  of  the  modem  opera — ^recita- 
tives, airs,  ballet  tunes  in  an  embryonic 
state.  The  instruments  representing 
the  orchestra  on  that  occasion  were  a 
harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  a  viol,  a 
large  lute,  and  severed  flutes;  all  of 
which  were  placed  behind  the  scenes. 

^  He  afterwardB  tried  his  hand  at  some  of 
Jeremiah^s  Lamentations  in  a  similar  manner. 
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It  would  be  nseleas  to  crowd  the 
page  with  an  ennmeration  of  titles  and 
d^es.  Soffice  it  to  say  that,  in  the 
eoune  of  the  following  two  centaries, 
Italiftn  opera  progressed  rapidly,  and 
made  its  way  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe^ 

Aboat  1660  Count  Mazarin  trans- 
planted it  to  France,  where,  in  the 
hands  of  Jean  Baptiste  Lully,^  an 
Italian  by  birth,  but  a  thorough 
Frenchman  in  spirit,  and  his  succes- 
sor, Jean  Philippe  Bameau,  a  native 
of  Dijon,  it  put  on  a  French  surtaut. 

In  Enghmd  the  opera  has  always 
l)een  an  exotic,  though  frequent  at- 
tempts were  made,  from  PurcelFs  day 
downwards,  to  establish  opera  in  Eng- 
lish. London  possessed  an  Italian  opera 
on  a  magnificent  scale  in  Handel's  time, 
for  which  he  wrote  numerous  inter- 
esting pieces ;  but  it  was  as  alien 
an  affidr  then  as  it  is  now.  Foreign 
singers  and  players  performed  the  works 

^  The  Italian  Lrdly  poflsessed  as  infallible  an 
instinct  for  the  peculiar  accents  and  cadences 
of  the  French  langnaffe  as  the  German  Handel 
erincfd  for  those  of  the  English.  He  used  to 
declaim  his  words  incessanuy  until  the  appro- 
priate musical  phrase  was,  as  it  were,  spon- 
tanecmsly  generated  from  out  of  them. 

Lolly  invented  the  form  of  the  overture,  and 
introdnced  the  ballet.  His  overtures  consist 
QsiuJly  of  a  broad  dow  movement,  {largo,) 
followed  by  a  spirited  fiigato  {allegro)  ;  to 
which  oceasionaflv  a  rtienutt  or  some  other 
danoe  tone  is  added  by  wa^  of  coda.  The 
fonnal  eonstnction  of  these  pieces  was  followed 
for  a  long  time,  and  every  one  is  still  familiar 
with  it,  as  shown  in  the  introduction  to 
HaDdel's  Messiah,  or  to  his  Samson. 

The  ballet  has  remained  a  sine  qud  non  with 
FRQch  grand  opSra  to  this  day.  Furthermore, 
Lully  augmented  the  means  of  dramatic  effect, 
hy  givinx  to  the  chorus  a  larger  and  niore  im- 
portantuiare  in  the  performance. 

Bora  half  a  century  after  Lully,  Jean 
Philippe  Bameau,  a  great  theorist,  and  a 
fint-rate  organ  and  harpsichord  player,  began 
vriting  for  the  stase  when  he  was  fifty  yeara 
of  age.  His  melodic  movements  aro  richer 
than  Lolly's;  he  treats  both  chorus  and 
oTchestra  with  greater  boldness,  and  produces 
inwerfal  and  chancteriadc  effects.  Thus  we 
wn  a  storm,  a  battle,  an  earthnuake,  depicted 
with  rnnarkablo  cleverness,  if  the  low  state  of 
iostmmental  technique  of  his  time  be  allowed 
for.  Lolly  and  Kamean  were  the  great  men 
of  the  French  lyric  stage  until  the  advent  of 
Glnck,  in  the  second  naif  of  the  eighteenth 
^xstory. 
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of  foreign  composers  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Eossia  too  had^  and  has,  its 
Italian  opera,  and  encourages  hy  the 
side  of  it,  as  England  does,  more  or.  less 
fruitless  essays  in  the  native  tongue. 

In  Grermany,  up  to  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  every  little  duodecimo  copy  of 
Louis  XIY.,  every  little  princelet, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  keep  an  Italian 
opera  troupe.  There  was  besides  at 
Hamburg,  just  before  the  18th  century, 
a  chance  of  opera  in  German  taking 
root,  but  things  did  not  get  beyond  an 
embryonic  state  at  that  time. 

Thus  in  Germany,  as  in  England 
and  Russia,  the  Italians  and  French- 
men had  it  all  to  themselves  up  to 
the  days  of  Mozart  and  Weber.  The 
Italians,  prompted  in  some  measure 
by  the  genius  of  their  language,  went  on 
developing  operatic  melody  and  the  art 
of  singing  at  all  hazards  ;  whilst  French- 
men, who  have  a  more  .  pronounced 
instinct  for  the  stage,  and  whose  speech 
is  far  less  sonorous  than  that  of  the 
Italians,  cultivated  energetic  declama- 
tion and  dramatic  propriety  as  far  as 
these  could  be  attained  under  the 
shadoiA^  of  their  grand  monarque's  pom- 
pous periwig. 

Before  going  on  to  the  more  modern 
phases  of  operatic  development,  a  few 
general  remarks  are  necessary. 

In  all  times  and  climes  wherein  the 
spoken  drama  has  reached  full  maturity, 
we  can  trace  its  origin  and  earliest 
growth  to  the  public  life  of  the  people. 
It  springs  up  and  flourishes  spontane- 
ously, like  any  tree  or  flower. 

Greek  tragedy  arose  from  the  hymns 
sung  in  honour  of  Dionysos.  The 
Spanish  drama  grew,  as  did  the  English 
Elizabethan,  out  of  the  miracle  plays 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  were 
performed  and  witnessed  by  the 
people  at  large.  The  German  stage, 
which  brought  forth  such  noble  fruit  in 
the  works  of  Lessing,  Groethe,  and 
Schiller,  had  its  humble  origin  with  the 
little  itinerant  troupe  of  players  who, 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  set  up  their 
booths  at  fairs  and  other  public  gather- 
ings. Everywhere  we  perceive  a  close 
and  intimate  relation  between  the  people 
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and  flie  phyeiSy  snd  incenant  action 
and  reaction  iiom  one  aide  upon  the 
other ;  thus  gradually  the  drama  attains 
an  exuberant  vitality,  an  individuality 
of  its  own,  and  in  the  end  comes  to  be 
truly  national.  Kow  the  opera  has  no 
such  popular  origin  to  boast  of.  It  is  a 
production  resulting  from  insufficient 
theofetieal  speculation  rather  than  from 
any  healthy  national  impulse,  which, 
properly  speaking,  it  has  never  felt.  It 
was  forced  on  an  artificial  hot-bed,  under 
the  protection  of  royalty  and  aristocracy. 
It  was  an  amusement  of  luxurious  courts, 
rather  than  a  mirror  in  which  a  nation 
could  recognize  its  own  image. 

The  operative  drama^  persona  have 
always  been  mero  typicid  personages, 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  prince  and 
princess,  king  and  queen,  contrived, 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  individu- 
ality, nationality,  or  any  other  essential 
qualification.  It  was  left  to  the  thea- 
trical tailor  to  render  them  Boman, 
Assyrian,  Hottentot,  or  anything  else, 
according  to  the  geographical  origin  of 
the  story  selected  by  ihe  librettist.  The 
seconds^  characters  listened  to  the  con- 
fessions of  the  prince's  and  princess's 
loves  and  hates, whilst  the  chorus  acted  as 
background  and  Stalage.  The  passions 
depicted  were  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  court  etiquette.  The 
heroes  of  antiquity  wero  presented  by 
castrati.  Yon  might  hear  an  Achilles 
or  an  Alexander  with  a  bushy  beard  and 
a  high  soprano  voice,  giving  vent  to  his 
heroic  courage  in  the  tenderest  shakes 
and  sweetest  ^rt^ttW.  Instead  of  poeti- 
cal richness  in  the  portrayal  of  noble  emo- 
tions, the  opera  offered  a  fabulous  pomp 
and  glitter ;  instead  of  a  representation 
of  high  characters  in  their  conflicts  with 
each  other  and  with  fate,  it  gave  be- 
spangled and  bedizened  puppets  who 
struck  tragic  attitudes  to  show  off  their 
fine  voices  and  fluent  execution.  A  good 
play  is  a  well-proportioned  organism, 
with  a  poetical  Me  of  its  own  ;  an  opera 
is  a  mero  conglomerate  of  isolated  pieces 
of  music,  for  the  display  of  which  the 
dramatic  action  serves  as  a  scaffolding. 

The  operatic  forms,  recitative-teccoy 
aria  and  ballet  tune    have    remained 


sterile;  and  they  exhibit  to  this  day^ 
though  composers  make  use  of  them  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  the  same  essentially 
undramatic  stamp  of  artificiality  they 
had  at  the  beginning.  When  the  Italian 
illuminaU  first  started  the  opera,  they 
wero  firmly  persuaded  that  they  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  genuine  drama  on 
the  Greek  model.  But  the  influence  of 
the  luxurious  Italian  courts  was  over- 
whelming. The  opera  inevitably  became 
a  means  of  sensually  enjoying  fine 
voices  and  splendid  singing.  No  or- 
dinary composer  could  hope  to  hold 
his  own  against  the  overwhelming  ty- 
ranny of  vocal  fdrttion. 

The  musician's  art  sank  to  a  mere 
business  calling;  it  consisted  in  the 
feicility  of  producing  endless  variations 
upon  the  same  dull  type  of  aria.  The 
composer  was  the  humble  servant  of  all 
singers ;  and  the  librottist,  I  dare  not 
call  him  poet^  was  the  very  humble  ser- 
vant of  the  composer.  ^'Dere  is  my 
musi<^"  said  Handel,  drumming  on  the 
harpsichord,  ''dero  is  my  music,  Sir; 
now  you  go  make  words  to  dat."  From 
the  first  no  one  dreamt  of  constructing  a 
libretto  so  as  to  give  its  dramatic  subject- 
matter  a  clear  and  sufficient  exposition. 
Who  cared  or  who  cares  about  dramatic 
propriety  when  listening  to  an  Italian 
opera  1  It  was  considered  sufficient^ 
and  it  is  still,  if  a  libretto  gave  the  best 
singers  a  chance  of  appearing  frequently 
in  tiie  course  of  the  performance,  if  the 
two  best  singers  had  a  chance  of  singing 
a  duet ;  and,  in  case  there  was  a  third,, 
fourth,  or  sixth  best  singer,  that  they  all 
could  meet  before  the  footlights  and 
sing  a  trio,  quartet,  or  sestet,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

In.  our  day,  when  all  the  phenomena 
are  before  us,  when  all  the  capacities  for 
good  and  evil  in  the  opera  have  been 
developed  to  the  uttermost^  it  is  easy  to 
point  out  the  source  of  the  evil.  Those 
who  invented  the  opera  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  foiinding  a  drama  in  which 
music  was  the  highest  attainable  meana 
of  emotional  expression.  But  instead 
of  the  poet  constructing  a  play  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  laws  of  his  art^  and  the 
musician    afterwards    intensi^ing    the 
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pasBionB  and  aentiments  embodied,  the 
matter  WB8  nnfortiinately  reversed ;  and 
the  musician  dictated  thje  dramatic  form, 
the  seqaence  and  dimensions  of  scenes, 
and  even  the  shape  in  which  the  charae- 
teis  were  to  deliver  their  speeches.  Thus 
theoperatae  stage  came  to  be  a  circus, 
vheieiathe  musicianmounted  his  parade 
hone,  and  the  poor  poet  was  constrained 
to  saddle  the  steed  and  most  Immbly  to 
hold  the  stiirap. 

From  the  first  opera  to  the  last,  these 
are  two  conflicting  tendencies  noticeable. 
On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  high  and 
somewhat  vagne  aspirations  of  men  of 
iiieraiy  cnltare  who  wish  to  transform 
the  opera  into  a  kind  of  ideal  drama  on 
the  Greek  model;  this  is  in  the  main 
Wagner^s'side,  also  that  of  Gluck  and 
his  immediate  successors,  and  in  some 
measure^  though  quite  unconsciously, 
also  the  side  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
Weher.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
^ivobiis  leaning  in  the  direction  of  vul- 
gar theatrical  amusement,  wherein  all 
imaginable  artistic  luxuries,  music, 
dandng,  acting,  painting,  costumes, 
fireworks,  and  what  not,  are  muddled 
together,  so  as  to  produce  a  few  hours 
of  intozieating  diversion.  This  is  the 
side  represented  by  Eossini,  Meyerbeer, 
Veidi,  0£fenbach,  and  so  on  down  the 
scale  of  operatic  celebrities. 

Let  us  look  a  little  nearer  at  some  of 
these  composers — first  at  61uck,a  drama- 
tic genius,  and  moat  powerful  musician. 
Some  years  before  he  arrived  in  Paris, 
in  1773,  party  strife  ran  high  between 
the  adherents  of  pure  Italian  opera,  with 
its  sensaons  delight  in  suave  melody  and 
fine  siDging,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
dedamatory  and  dramatically  effective 
French  opera  of  LuUy  and  Eameau,  with 
its  musical  phraseology,  regulated  in 
Nme  measure  by  the  laws  of  prosody.  Up 
to  his  forty-eighth  year  Gluck  had  served, 
like  all  composers  of  his  time  whose 
livelihood  depended  upon  their  pleasing 
the  nobility,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Italian 
opera;  and  he  had  not  unfrequently 
given  offence  by  allowing  his  supreme 
dtamatic  instincts  to  trample  upon  the 
nles  of  musical  etiquette  then  in  vogue. 
His  reformatory  projects  waxed  stronger 


when  his  social  position  as  a  renowned 
composer  had  consolidated  itself.  In 
Vienna  he  met  with  a  librettist,  Calzabigi, 
who  entered  into  his  views,  and  they 
produced  tc^ether,  in  .1762-66,  Orf&> 
and  Alceste,  two  works  which  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch. 

Gluck,  in  the  first  place,  put  a  atop 
to  the  absurd  pretensions  of  singers; 
he  was  determined  to  be  the  autocrat 
of  his  entertainment,  and  he  brooked 
no  interference  on  the  part  of  his 
executants.  In  his  later  works  for 
the  Parisian  opera  he  tried  to  con- 
fine music  (these  are  his  own  words) 
''  to  its  true  province,  that  of  seconding 
poetry  by  strengthening  the  expression 
of  the  sentiments  and  the  interest  of 
the  situation,  without  interrupting  the 
action,  or  weakening  it  by  superfluous 
ornament"  He  thought  music  ought 
to  give  that  aid  to  poetry  which  the 
liveliness  of  colouring  and  the  happy 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  afford  to 
a  correct  and  well-designed  picture,  in 
animating  the  figures  without  injuring 
their  contours.  He  therefore  carefully 
avoided  interrupting  a*  singer  in  the 
warmth  of  dialogue  in  order  to  wait  for 
a  tedious  ritomello  ;  or  stopping  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  speech  in  order  to  display 
the  agility  of  the  voice  inalong  passage-— 
in  a  word,  his  aole  aim  was  dramatic 
truth  and  propriefy. 

He  did  not  think  it  right  to  pass 
rapidly  over  the  second  part  of  an  air, 
when  it  happened  to  be  the  most  im- 
paEsioned  and  important  portion  of  it, 
so  as  to  give  the  customary  four  repeti- 
tions of  the  words ;  or  to  finish  where 
the  sense  was  not  complete,  in  order  to 
give  the  singer  a  chance  of  showing  how 
he  could  vary  a  passage  in  several  ways 
according  tohisownfancy — ^which  abuses 
were  de  rigueur  in  the  old-fashioned  aria. 
He  thought  that  the  overture  should 
make  the  audience  aware  of  the  charac- 
ter and  subject  of  the  piece,  that  the 
instrumental  accompaniments  should  be 
regulated  by  the  interest  of  the  drama, 
and  ought  not  to  interpose  a  void  in  the 
dialogue  between  the  recitative  and  tha 
air ;  that  the  music  should  not  break  into 
the  isense  and  connection  of  a  period,  nor 
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interrupt  the  warmth  and  energy  of  the 
action.  It  was  hiB  opinion,  that  the 
chief  care  of  a  dramatic  composer  should 
he  to  aim  at  simplicity,  and  he  accord- 
ingly avoided  making  a  parade  of  diffi- 
culties at  the  expense  of  perspicuity ; 
he  attached  no  value  to  the  discovery  of 
musical  novelties,  unless  they  arose  natu- 
rally from  the  situation  of  the  characters 
and  the  expression  of  the  poetry ;  nor 
was  there  any  traditional  rule  of  compo- 
sition which  he  was  not  willing  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  production  of  a  good  effect. 
Opinions  such  as  these  certainly  show 
a  critical  acumen,  the  like  of  which  no 
musician  hefore  Gluck  had  evinced. 

GHuck,  however,  did  not  see  the 
entire  evil  as  we  see  it.  The  times 
were  not  ripe  for  that,  and  the  op- 
portunities for  operatic  extravagance 
were  not  yet  exhausted.  But  he  saw 
far  enough  to  enahle  him  to  clear 
the  atmosphere  for  more  than  half  a 
century  to  come,  like  an  invigorating 
thunderstorm.  If  anything,  G  luck's 
librettist  is  more  fettered  than  he  had 
been  with  the  Italian  masters.  For,  far 
from  being  real  dramas,  Gluck's  operas 
remained  a  conglomerate  of  separate 
airs,  recitatives,  and  dance  tunes.  But 
it  cannot  be  stated  too  often,  or  too 
emphatically,  that  they  consisted  through- 
out of  the  purest  and  noblest  music, 
entirely  free  from  claptrap  or  bombast^ 
and  full  of  veritable  dramatic  fire.  After 
Orfeo  and  Alceste  had  created  «a  sen- 
sation among  the  musicians  of  Vienna, 
Gluck  produced  his  two  Iphigenies  and 
Armiday  at  Pans. 

The  educated  section  of  the  French 
public  enthusiastically  acknowledged  his 
dramatic  supremacy,  in  spite  of  the  most 
violent  opposition  from  the  partisans  of 
Italian  opera.  Side  by  side  with  the 
rival  performances  of  Italian  and  French 
operas,  a  paper  war,  in  which  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  France  took  part,  was 
carried  on  with  pamphlets,  letters,  poems, 
epigrams,  &c.  In  the  end  Gluck  gained 
the  day ;  and  the  stamp  of  his  master 
mind  has  been  felt  on  the  French  stage 
till  long  after  the  advent  of  Eossini.^ 

^  Gluck's  successors  at  the  grand  opira — 
Cherubini,  M^hiil,  and  Sjiontini — carried  on 


Though  Gluck  had  many  imitators, 
his  true  successor  was  Mosart,  whose 
greatest  successes  belong  to  the  operatic 
stage.  Mozart's  radiant  genius,  like  that 
of  Eaphael,  whom  he  resembles  in  many 
respects,  had  an  eclectic  turn.  Like 
Eaphael  he  extracted  congenial  nourish- 
ment from  various  styles  and  schools ; 
he  absorbed  and  assimilated  the  separate 
and  isolated  perfections  of  different 
nationalities  ;  he  concentrated  the 
achievements  of  his  German,  French, 
and  Italian  precursors  into  one  compre- 
hensive focus.  Brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  that  severe  and  soHd  school  of  German 
instrumental  music,  which  from  Sebastian 
Bach  to  Haydn  flourished  so  amazingly, 
he  mastered  the  suave  secret  of  Italian 
melodious  phraseology,  and  felt  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  pure  Italian  singing  ; 
he  grasped  the  meaning  of  Gluck's  reform 
with  the  firm  hand  of  genius ;  and  be 
united  those  various  elements  of  perfec- 
tion in  works  which  are,  as  it  were,  an 
apotheosis  of  them  all.  Mozart's  was 
perhaps  the  richest  musical  organization 
which  has  ever  existed.  He  would  most 
certainly  have  accomplished  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  opera  into  a  perfect 
musical  drama  if  he  had  met  with  the 
right  poet  But  this  was  not  to  be.  He 
was  careless  in  the  choice  of  his  texts, 
and  some  of  the  librettists  he  worked 
with  served  him  so  badly  that  much  of 
his  exijuisite  music  could  not  keep  the 
stage.     As  it  is  he  has  made  the  most  of 

the  reformatory  movement  in  his  spirit.  We 
owe  to  them  the  dramatic  musical  ensemble. 
Of  course  neither  Gluck's  operas,  nor  those  of 
the  Italian  masters,  his  contemporaries,  were 
devoid  of  dvjcUi  and  terzetti :  yet  the  main 
character  of  all  these  works  had  been  that  of 
monologue.  The^r  maintained  Gluck*s  forms 
of  airs  and  recitatives,  but  they  widened  and 
enlarged  them  as  far  as  it  was  possible  withont 
overstepping  them.  An  especially  noticeable 
feature  of  their  productions  is  a  much  more 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  Their 
muidcal  powers  grew  at  exactly  the  rate  in 
which  their  librettists  ventured  to  furnish  more 
ambitious  dramatic  canvases.  In  point  of 
musical  form — and  this  when  we  talk  of  im> 
provement  in  the  mode  of  musical  procedure 
IS  always  the  vital  .question — they  have  ne^-er 
been  surpassed,  and,  compared  with  them,  the 
meagre  forms  of  Italian  opera,  which  since 
Rossmi  have  almost  universally  superseded 
them,  appear  puerile  and  insignificant. 
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ef eiy  little  stny  waif  of  poetical  feeling 
or  diamatic  impulBe  he  came  acroes  in 
the /t&re^' submitted  to  him;  but  not 
one  of  htB  operas  can  be  said  to  be  en- 
tirelj  satisfactoiy  from  a  dramatic  point 
of  vieir,  unless  perhaps  it  be  Don 
GifmainL  In  my  eyes  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  Mozart's  supreme 
genius  and  rare  artistic  instincts,  that 
his  work  rises  and  falls  according  to  the 
poetical  significance  of  the  task  before 
him.  Thera  have  been,  and  there  are, 
mosicians  who  could  manufacture  music 
to  a  menu  du  diner  with  as  much  gusto 
as  to  a  Gloria  in  Eocedns,  He  was 
oeiiainly  none  of  these.  And  in  this  he 
ahovred  Ids  relationship  to  Handel,  whose 
finest  music  is  always  written  to  the 
noble  words  of  the  Bible  or  Milton. 
Mozart  had  many  foUowera  whom  I  shall 
pass  bj,  as  they  are  all  Mozart  and  water 
— nuumer  without  spirit.^ 

Beethoven  produced  but  one  opera, 
Fiidia,  which,  marvellous  as  it  is, 
foil  of  true  Beethovenian  fire  and 
spirit,  every  scene  worth  ten  score 
of  the  popular  rubbish  which  has 
long  obscured  its  triumph  on  the  Ger- 
man stage,  nevertheless  occupies  a  very 
sabordinate  place  in  the  glorious  list 
of  his  worka.  It  is  far  from  marking 
an  epoch  in  dramatic,  as  Ins  symphonies 
and  sonatas  mark  in  instrumental  music, 
and  if  we  except  the  four  overtures  to 
it>  three  of  which  rank  with  his  sym- 
phonies, the  forms  are  Mozartian,  with 
few  if  any  iimovations. 

And  now,  before  I  turn,  or  rather  re- 
tom  to  the  Mvolous  side  of  the  matter — 
to  the  sugar  plums  and  fireworks  of  Eos- 
nni,  to  the  moonshine  sentimentalities 
of  Bellini ;  the  couplets  and  contredanses 
of  Anber ;  the  revolting  olla  podrida  of 
Heyerbeer  ;  the  oanrcan  of  Offenbach — 
More  I  ask  the  reader  to  descend  with 
aie  this  slippery  staircase  into  a  veritable 

^  I  ought  perhaps  to  except  Spohr,  for  he 
*tt  poB^Bsaed  of^  a  distinct  individtudity, 
^^00^  he  worked  in  Mozarfs  Ibrms.  But 
\k  ntme  belonga  to  the  annaU  of  inatmmental 
auuic,  more  than  to  thoae  of  the  opera.  His 
loftud  dreamy  natore  rarely  gave  proof  of 
wiatie  fire  ;  and  his  opens,  worthy  as  they 
>K  from  a  mnaieal  point  of  view,  could  not 
via  a  fina  footing. 


musical  morass,  there  is  but  one  great 
and  earnest  musician  left  to  speak  of — 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

By  the  side  of  the  cosmopolitan  and 
eclectic  Mozart^  the  strictly  national. 
Weber  forms  a  strange  contrast.  Though 
as  a  youth  he  played  and  composed, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  eccentric 
Abb6  Yogler,  Weber  can  hardly  be  said- 
to  have  had  a  musical  training  at  alL 
To  the  composer  of  many  of  his  youth- 
ful pieces,  Herr  von  Lenz's  rather  im- 
pudent appellation  of  amateur  prodigue 
is  strictly  applicable.  Of  a  strangely 
original  frame  of  mind,  restlessly  turn- 
ing from  experiment  to  experiment, 
Weber  practiciBJly  educated  himself,  and 
endowed  as  he  was  with  the  keenest 
dramatic  instincts,  he  soon  found  his 
way  out  of  the  enchanted  garden  of  his 
instruoaental  music  to  the  operatic  stage. 

Weber  is  the  originator  of  the  German 
romantic  opera.  In  his  time  a  great 
revival  was  going  on  in  German  litera- 
ture. In  opposition  to  the  classicism  of 
Goethe  and  his  friends,  German  poets 
began  to  look  to  the  traditions  of  their 
own  nation  for  subject-matter.  The 
remains  of  medissval  mannera  and  super- 
stitions were  illuminated  with  a  fkint 
glimmer  of  poetical  life.  Spanish  and 
Hindoo  dramas  were  being  translated ; 
Teutonic  myths,  legends  and  stories 
were  resuscitated ;  and  above  all,  the 
delicate  flowero  of  German  people's-song, 
dating  iax  back  into  the  middle  ages, 
were  gathered  and  safely  housed  before 
the  breath  of  the  present  antipoetical 
industrialism  had  entirely  stifled  them. 
To  the  tender  voices  of  German  Yolks- 
lieder  Weber  listened  intently,  and  the 
whole  of  his  operatic  music  became 
imbued  with  their  healthy  cadences  and 
nuve  charm.  Without  being  consdous 
of  it  he  came  to  be  a  better  exponent  of 
theso-calledromantic  tendencies  than  the 
romantic  writen  themselves.  Weber  has 
shown  German  musicians  what  a  spe- 
cifically German  phraseology  should  be 
like.  His  melodious  diction  furnishes 
in  many  respects  the  germs  of  Wagner's. 
He  has  enriched  the  art  of  dramatic 
composition  in  many  different  ways  ;but 
in  his  case,  as  in  Gluck's,  the  fact  must 
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ber  admitted  that  he  did  not  take  the  last 
send'  decisiye  step  towards  the  constrao- 
tion  of  a  real  musical  drama,  though  he 
was  at  times  very  near  to  it.  He  did  not 
te$'  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  dramatic 
poet  to  dictate  the  former  and  of  the  mu^ 
ddan  to  lend  emotional  expression  only. 
He  tried  to  constnict  the  whole  drama 
on  the  basis  of  his  Teutonic  melody;  and 
id:  the  work  wherein  he  strove  most 
earnestly  for  this  end,  £uryanthe,  his 
largest  and  his  fikYourite  opera,  he  &iiLed 
most  decidedly.^ 

When,  just  now,  I  talked   of   de- 
aeending  into  an  operatic  morass  by  a 
slippery  staircase,  on  the  last  step  of 
which    I    picture   to    myself   Yerdi's 
Tramata   looking    down   upon    Offen- 
bach's   Grande  J)uehesse  de  GSrolstein 
actually    in    the    mire,   I  placed  the 
divino  maestro  Bossiui  on  the  landing 
at    the    top.      And    such    a    position 
would    be   appropriate  for  him   even 
if  he  were  not  the  first  and  earliest 
of  the  group  of  Italian  and  French  com- 
posers I  now  haye  in  view.     Man  of 
genius  as  he  certainly  was,  he  seems 
scarcely  to  have  possessed  such  a  thing 
as  an  artistic  conscience.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  nearly  all  his  works  the  drama  so 
earnestly  striven  for  by  the  great  French 
school  of  Gluck  and  Cherubini,  is  shame- 
fdlly  neglected,  and  the  opera  consists 
of  operatic  melody.     Eobert  Schumann 
Aaraoterized  Rossini's  melodies  with  a 
bold    metaphor  —  Tizianisches    Fleisch 
chne  Geist  (flesh  d  la  Titian,  without 
spirit).     When  Schumann  said  this,  he 
probably    had    some    opera    seria   of 
-Rossini's,  say  Tancredi  or  Semiramidsy 
lather  than   the  light  and   sparkling 
pieces  such  as  II  BarbUre  in  his  mind's 
eye.     Certainly  Rossini's  works  are  per- 
fect orgies  of  melody,  but  of  melody  in 
the  dilettante  sense  of  the  word,  not  of 
that  noble  and  refined  type  which  is  to 
be  found  almost  invariably  in  the  master- 
pieces of  Mozart  and  Weber.  It  is  a  kind 

^  The  poor  poetess,  Kelmine  von  Chezy, 
idio  wrote  the  text  of  Eurgantht  for  Web^ 
was  nearly  driven  out  of  her  senses  (never  very 
many)  by  the  endless  changes  and  alterations 
he  proposed  and  insisted  on  for  the  sake  of  his 
melody. 


of  melody  contrived  for  the  convenience 
of  singers — a  melody  of  stereotyped 
tarns  and    phrases,  of  ever-recurring 
conventional  fwriiuri  and  commonplace 
remplissage.    At  times  Rossini's  many 
and  rhythmical  accompaniments  stand  in 
such  strange  contrast  to  the  dramatic 
situation,  that  one  is  tempted  to  imagine 
the  composer  keeping  up  a  £Bicetious 
comment,  indulging  in  a  little  private 
badinage  with*  the  orchestia,  just  to 
show  he  is  not  so  much  in  earnest  as 
would  appear  from  the  tragic  looks  and 
gesticulations  on  the  stage.    Rossinian 
opera  was  more  a  matter  of  fashion  than 
of  art     A  piece  lasted  for  a  season,  and 
was  forgotten ;  perhaps  he  wanned  up 
bits   of  it,  and  stuck  them  into    the 
next.    Was  not  one  tune  as  good  as 
another  f    And  who  cared  about  dra- 
matic propriety,  or  the  like  antiquated 
rubbish )    If  the   public  of  one  town 
liked  long  strings  of  passages,  of  an- 
other sweet  cantilena,  of  a  third  end- 
less creseendiy  or  the  roll  of  side-drums, 
the  master  was  complacent,  and  fur- 
nished them  by  the  yard — ad  infinitum, 
I  am  &r  from  asserting  that  everything 
in  Rossini  was  frivolous,  for  out  of  his 
thirty  operas,  so  many  of  which  have 
disappeared  without  a  trace,  have  we  not 
got  II  Barbtere,  the  second  act  of  Tell, 
and  many  single  lovely  things  besides, 
scattered  far  and  wide?     I  say  only 
that  he  did  not  fdways  work  for  art's 
sake,  and  that  his  conscience  was  made 
of  rubber. 

Looked  at  ^m  our  postulate — that 
l^e  opera  aims  at  a  musical  drama — 
Rossini's  successors — Bellini,  Donizetti, 
and  Verdi,  all  men  of  very  real  mtisical 
gifts — do  not  demand  much  attention. 
They  merely  metamorphosed  Rossini's 
melody.  Bellini  rendered  it  sickly  and 
sentimental ;  Donisetti  more  declamatory 
and  common-place;  Yerdi  blatant  and 
violent.  As  for  the  drama  they  left  it, 
if  anything,  in  a  worse  plight  than  it 
had  been  before. 

The  comic  opera  of  France,  as  it  is 
represented  by  Auber,  has  this  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  popular  Italian  works 
—that  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  Tou  are  not 
eternally  swung  to  and  Ico  on  a  see-saw. 
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«Itotttisg  b^iween  highly  impaasioiied 
melody  loid  meie  musical  sawdusi 
french  librettistB  have  a  sure  and  safe 
theatrical  method,  which  acta  as  a 
wholesoma  check  upon  their  ezubeiant 
gaiety  80  apt  to  he  eztKayagant;  and 
f^ch  compoeero  of  vaudevilles  and 
op^rot  comiqmeB,  from  laoaaid  and  Boiel- 
diea  to  Avbery  hare  known  how  to  keep 
tbeir  sfyle  np  to  the  mark  supplied  hy 
^ir  lihrettifits.  I  look  upon  Auher's 
spi^hily  tones  as  the  heau-idSal  of  hoth 
chaacteristic  phases  of  Erench  music — 
ihe  coi^plet  KodthB eotUredanse.  French- 
loenhaye  inatinctiyely  felt  the  represen- 
tatiTa  character  of  Auher's  music,  and 
tbey  have  accordingly  bestowed  their 
fecial  fsiToar  more  upon  his  numerous 
^oduGtionB  for  the  apira  ^oomique  than 
apon  his  veritable  masterpiece,  La 
Mvdk  de  Portidj  wherein  he  takes  a 
flight  fax  higher  and  reaches  a  greater 
artistie  eminence.  In  fact,  McuaniellOy 
as  the  work  is  called  in  Enghmd,  is,  in 
as  maeh  aa  intensity  of  effect  and  origi- 
nality of  musical  treatment  are  con- 
cerned, far  beyond  the  narrow  though 
amnsiiig  range  of  modem  French  operas. 
The  extraordinary  verve  and  fire,  and 
the  pointed  conciseness  with  which 
Anber  manipulated  his  materials,  are 
worthy  of  high  praise.  Unfortunately, 
neither  Auber  nor  Scribe  (his  favourite 
libiettist)  in  their  later  works  thought 
£t  to  adrance  in  the  direction  of  quick 
and  decisive  action  and  drastic  brevity 
of  musical  exposition,  which  might  have 
led  them  towards  the  drama  we  have  in 
"view. 

Bat  if  Eossini's  artistic  conscience 
was  of  a  very  elastio  nature,  it  may  be 
aaaerted  with  at  least  equal  truth  that 
Mejerbeer  did  not  possess  such  a  thing 
at  alL  He  wanted  to  succeed  at  any 
risk  or  cost,  and  he  managed  to  succeed 
aoxndingly. 

If  one  looks  beneath  the  drastic 
^ovps  de  th^re,  the  scenical  pomp  and 
glitter,  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  orehes- 
tral  colour,  at  the  specifically  musical 
gifts  displayed  in  one  of  Meyerbeer's 
monster  operas,  one  finds  them  surpris- 
inglj  meagre.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  number  of  genuine  and  powerfully 


emotional  efieots  he  prodaoes  in  ItobeH^ 
Lee  HuguenaU  and  Le  FrophiUy  one  is 
astonished  to  find,  on  closer  examination, 
how  poor  the  melodious  kernel  of  his 
work  really  is ;  but  he  waa  by  nature 
excessively  clever.  Whatever  of  a 
technical  sort  a  musician  can  gain  from 
title  example  of  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, he  quickly  assimilated. 
Erom  the  Italians  he  derived  the  popular 
manner  of  treating  the  human  voioe; 
from  the  French  and  Germans  the  re- 
fined and  complicated  method  of  hand- 
ling the  orehestra.  And  in  the  course 
of  a  protracted  experience,  by  dint  of 
incessant  exertion,  he  managed  to  de- 
velop his  keen  instinct  for  buarro  and 
telling  instrumental  combinations  and 
stage  effects,  into  a  most  formidable 
drunatic  power. 

Meyerbeer  began  his  career  with  sacred 
odes  to  Elopstock's  texts,  and  with  an 
oratorio.  His  first  opera,  Jephtha^e 
Daughter^  was  itself  a  semiroratorio. 
When  about  1818  he  came  to  Italy  and 
found  Eossini's  star  in  the  ascendant, 
he  quickly  changed  his  tactics  and 
manufactured  operas  in  the  Italian  style. 
When  in  1831  Robert  was  given  in 
Paris,  he  had  again  adopted  an  entire 
change  of  procedure.  Thrae  he  tries  to 
unite  German  science  with  Italian 
melody  and  French  rafinement.  His 
rapid  changes  of  aesthetic  creed  were 
not  the  result  of  any  organic  develop- 
ment of  his  nature;  they  were  mudi 
more  a  matter  of  calculation.  His 
elaborate  attempts  to  unite  all  the 
elements  of  the  opera — good  and  bad — 
nde  by  side,  into  one  gorgeous  and  daz- 
zling pot-pourri,  remind  one  of  the 
story  ^  of  the  newly-baptized  Turk  who 
liked  the  wine  which  his  Christian 
religion  did  not  forbid,  but  who  chose 
to  et^'oy  it  together  with  a  little 
Mohammedan  polygamy. 

The  libretti  of  Scribe,  most  versatile 
of  Erench  librettists,  are,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
tinguished by  remarkable  cleverness  of 
construction,  by  very  ingenious  use  of  stage 
effects  and  contrivances,  and  by  an  ap- 
parent absence  of  effort  in  the  conception 

1  Told  by  Biehl  ixLhisMusikdliaehe  Charak- 
ierk9pf€. 
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and  execution.  Bat  in  the  opera  books 
which  he  concocted  for  Meyerbeer, 
Scribe  seems  to  have  lost  all  natural 
ease  and  spontaneity,  he  woiries  and 
tortures  himself  and  his  public  with 
extravagance  after  extravagance,  with 
effort  after  effort^  all  brought  for- 
ward only  to  create  a  sensation  at  any 
cost,  and  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  piece.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  an  experienced  and 
rus&  dramatist  like  Scribe  would  have 
so  frantically  troubled  himself,  had  not 
that  most  restless  and  ambitious  of  mu- 
sicians with  whom  he  was  associated 
imperatively  required  so  eccentric  a 
canvas  for  his  intrinsically  dry,  yet 
pretentious,  music.  Technically  con- 
sidered, Robert  le  Liable  is  the  most 
important  of  Meyerbeer's  works,  though 
the  stride  in  advance  from  this  piece 
to  Les  HuguenoU  is  enormous.  In 
the  latter,  he  has  repeatedly  reached  a 
climax  of  dramatic  effect,  such  as  neither 
he  himself  nor  any  one  else  (if  we  except 
Wagner,  who  works  with  different  means 
to  totally  different  ends^  has  again  at- 
tained or  surpassed.  But  Robert  in- 
augurated a  new  era  at  the  Grand 
Opira — ^the  era  of  the  greatest  splen- 
dour and  the  greatest  rottenness. 

At  the  time  when  Robert  le  Diable 
was  written,  the  French  icde  romantiquej 
with  Victor  Hugo  at  the  head,  was  in 
full  bloom.  The  influence  of  Byron  and 
Hoffman  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
all  claimants  to  poetical  honours.  Ghosts 
and  devils,  fierce  love,  hate,  murder  and 
madness,  formed  indispensable  ingredi- 
ents to  every  novel  or  play.  The  reading 
public  was  greedy  of  eccentricity,  and 


the  most  violent  contrasts  could  not 
appease  its  appetite  for  horrors.  It  was 
to  satisfy  the  craving  for  such  highly 
seasoned  sentimental  food  that  Scribe 
began  to  concoct  an  opera  book  which 
should  be  a  veritable  ne  plus  ultra.  He 
took  for  his  hero  the  devil  himself— 
Sathanas  in  proprid  persond — gave  him 
a  coating  of  new  Parisian  vamish,  trans- 
formed him  into  an  extravagantly  affec- 
tionate father,  cooked  him  with  xtuee 
piquante  of  resuscitated  dancing  nuns, 
and  then  served  him  up  to  his  £riend 
Meyerbeer,  who  set  him  to  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective  music,  and  ex- 
hibited him,  with  unheard-of  splendour, 
at  the  Grand  Opera 

We  must  give  Meyerbeer  credit  for 
having  understood  the  moral,  or  rather 
immoral  wants  of  his  time  to  perfection, 
and  for  having  managed  to  concoct^  with 
marvellous  ingenuity,  the  highly  spiced 
and  unwholesome  food  demanded  by 
Parisian  audiences. 

But  it  is  just  in  his  works  that  the 
intrinsic  hollowness  and  rottenness  of 
the  genre  called  opera  is  more  apparent 
than  those  of  all  his  predecessors ;  it  is 
the  natural  and  inevitable  opposition  to 
the  shameful  abuses  sanctioned  by  him, 
that  has  at  length  grown  into  a  revela- 
tion which  appears  destined  to  clear  the 
musical  stage,  and  make  room  for  poror 
and  loftier  aims. 

The  opera,  then,  has  ceased  to  live ; 
and  what  we  have  now  before  us  is  the 
piteous  spectacle  of  Monsieur  Offenbach, 
with  his  friends,  dancing  the  can-can 
around  its  dead  body  I 

In  another  paper  we  hope  to  pursue 
the  history  of  its  resuscitation. 

E.  Dannbeuthbb. 
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ALKAMAH'S  CAVE :   A  STORY  OF  NEJD. 


PART  III. 

AiTER  leaTing  the  hufc^  Alkamah  and 
hia  companioDy  or  rather  gnide,  con- 
tinued their  journey  for  twelve  days 
more,  going  to  the  East     They  were 
now  In  a  poor,  but  by  no  means  nn- 
inhabited  region;    and   seldom   found 
ihemselyes   for   many   hours    together 
out  of  sight  of  either  a  plantation,  or 
s  garden,  or    a  group   of  huts,  occa- 
donally  even  a  walled  Tillage.     Nor 
had  they  anything  here  to  apprehend 
from  positive   ill-will  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,   between  whom   and 
those  of  upper  Nejd  there  was  habitu- 
ally too  little   intercourse   for   either 
fdendliness  or  enmity.      Shelter  from 
the  heat^  whether  under  trees  or  be- 
neath cottage   roofs,  was  easily  to  be 
had ;  while  of  water,  though  tepid  and 
somewhat  brackish,  there  was  seldom 
a  deficiency^  for  there  are  many  wells, 
and  at  short  intervals,  in  this  sandy 
tiaci      Unfortunately,    the    tribes   of 
these  yalleys,  the  Anibs,  of  Bishr  and 
Bowasir,  at  all  times  a  niggardly  and 
imcourteoua  race,  though  not  absolutely 
lefnsing  the  necessary  hospitality,  sup- 
plied it  grudgingly;  and  showed  them- 
selves always  readier  to  speed  the  parting 
than  to  welcome  the  coming  guest 

Both  the  travellers'  condition,  since 
their  halt  in  Jandeb  and  her  mother's 
cabin,  had  undergone  a  great  change, 
alike  in  body  and  mind.  Shebeeb  had 
become  and  remained  henceforth 
itnmger,  more  cheerful,  more  ready  for 
eziertion  every  way  than  before;  his 
spirits  were  raised ;  from  time  to  time 
he  even  sang— if  that  most  inharmoni- 
CQsof  all  noises  that  an  Arab  herds- 
man makes,  when  he  imagines  himself 
nraaical,  can  be  called  singing — above 
all  he  was  more  sedulously  idive  to  every 
want  of  his  foster-brothel's,  and  assumed 


a  constant  care  of  him,  amounting  almost 
to  authority. 

Alkamah's  state  warranted  this,  for 
the  sudden  renovation  of  his  strength 
and    health    consequent    on    Jandeb's 
influence  while  present,  had,  with  dis- 
tance passed  away  almost  as  suddenly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  weakness  and 
exhaustion    that    grew    on   him    and 
increased  every  hour.     His  courage  too 
was  broken;   the  certainty  of  Selma's 
marriage,  hardly    realized    when    first 
heard  of,  now  sank  by  degrees  deeper 
and  deeper  into  his  mind,  and,  while 
it  did    not  calm   his  intense  longing 
for  jneeting  her  again,  took  away  all 
hopeful   prospects  from    the    idea   of 
that    meeting.      ''I     am    dying,"    he 
would  often  say  to   Shebeeb,    "and  I 
desire  nothing  else ;  onl7  die  I  cannot 
till  I  have  seen  her,  she  herself  must 
set  me  free,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
would  it  were  to-day.     Death  perhaps 
may  reunite  what  life  has  parted ;  she 
will  not,  I  feel,  long  remain  separated 
from  me.''      And    in    this    mood   he 
pressed  forward  with    redoubled    im- 
patience, as  if  fearing  to  be  too  late ; 
his  mental  excitement  increasing  while 
the  term  of  his  journey  drew  nearer. 
Sustained  by  this  alone,  he  no  longer 
faltered,  but  sat  firm  and  upright  on 
his  camel,  though  each  day  more  gaunt 
and  shadow-like ;  looking  neither  right 
nor  left,  but  straight  before  him,  and 
indifferently  abandoning    all    care    of 
food  or  rest  to  his  companion's  arrange- 
ment. 

Twelve  days  of  road,  along  the  broad 
bush-sprinkled  guUey  that  crosses  more 
than  half  the  peninsula ;  on  their  left 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Nejd,  and  low 
undulating  slopes  of  pastureland,  sub- 
siding into  desert,  on  their  right.  But 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  day 
they  saw  before  them,  low  down  in  the 
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far  haze,  a  jagged  blue  line,  with  pniple 
fltains  of  shadow;  the  rocky  hills  of 
Hareek ;  at  their  base,  though  hidden 
as  yet  from  sight,  stretched — ^this 
43hebeeb  knew — ^the  pastares,  the  fertile 
plains,  the  groves,  gardens,  and  popu- 
lous Tillages  of  Yemamah.  Gladly  he 
pointed  out  the  feuitastic  horizon-fnnge 
to  his  foster-brother,  and  told  him  that 
there  lay  their  goaL 

But  next  morning  they  had  again 
lost  sight  of  it,  for  now  they  entered  the 
intervening  region,  an  intricate  la- 
byrinth of  narrow  valleys  and  small 
abrupt  hills,  with  frequent  groves, 
which  might  almost  by  courtesy  be 
called  forests,  of  acacia  and  tamarisk; 
puzzling  to  travellers,  but  affording 
welcome  shadow  from  the  midday  sun. 
•Here  were  no  human  habitations,  laige 
or  small ;  not  even  a  chance  shepherd 
or  Bedouin,  from  whom  they  could  in- 
quire whether  they  were  on  the  right 
track  or  not ;  had  Alkamah  been  alone, 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him  to 
find  his  way.  Shebeeb,  however,  knew 
that  not  far  from  them  on  the  left, 
though  concealed  from  view  by  a  close 
euccession  of  steep  hiUs,  commenced  the 
level  grounds  of  Temamah;  but  he 
kept  Im  knowledge  to  himself,  lest  his 
comrade's  impatience  on  learning  it 
should  urge  their  entering  abruptly  on 
the  open  country,  where  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  recognized  for  strangers,  and 
would  thus  naturally  become  the  objects 
of  a  curiosity  which  might  endanger 
the  attainment  of  the  scope  of  their 
journey,  and  even  their  lives.  Never 
could  they  less  afford  to  be  incautious 
than  now. 

In  this  manner  at  a  slackened  pace, 
and  often  stopping  to  consider  their 
direction,  they  wandered  on  among  the 
hills  for  three  days ;  by  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  they  had  reached  the  verge  of 
the  broken  country,  which  here  changed 
its  character,  passing  into  the  bare  sheer 
rocks  of  Hareek.  They  had,  in  their  ig- 
norance of  the  precise  localities,  ap- 
proached much  nearer  than  they  thought 
to  the  villages  behind  this  dreary 
screen;  but  Shebeeb  was  growing 
anxious,  for  their  slight  supply  of  food 


and  water  had  almost  fledled.      Nor  did 
he  see,  among  the  crags  overhead  and 
the  dry  sand  under  their  feet,  any  pros- 
pect of  replenishing  their  store.     All  at 
once  lookmg  round  at  Alkamah,  he  per- 
ceived from  his  &ce  and  manner  that  a 
deadly  faintness  had  come  over  him,  so 
that  he  was  evidently  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding any  further.    What  was  to  be 
done )     Lingering  where  they  were  was 
out  of  the  question  :   advancing  equally 
so.      Then  Shebeeb  noticed  on  their 
right  the  entrance  of  a  nanow  gorge, 
which  his  eye,  accustomed  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  scenery  like  this,  knew  must 
in  all  probability  lead  to  some  secluded 
spot,  where  his  foster-brother  could  rest 
a  while  without  risk  of  being  discovered 
till  his  fdintness  might  have  passed  off 
and  his  strength  rallied.     It  was  indeed, 
though  he  knew  it  not^  Alkamah's  pre- 
destined resting-place,  but  one  he  was 
never  to  leave  more.      Hither  Shebeeb 
led  the  unresisting  camels ;  a  chill  came 
over  him  as  they  passed  into  the  shadow 
of  the  overhanging  crag,  and  he  shivered 
On  the  sand  near  the  entry,  a  whitened 
skull  lay  in  a  comer  of  the  rock.    Al- 
kamah saw  it,  and  smiled.     ^'A  com- 
panion," he  said;    "he  will  not  refose 
me  a  share  of  his  resting-place." 

They  were  now  fairly  within  the 
valley,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  iron 
brown  crags,  and  in  front  of  them  the 
cavern  at  the  further  end.  At  its  mouth 
they  halted  their  camek  and  dis- 
mounted. "This  is  just  the  place," 
thought  Shebeeb,  but,  before  going  into 
the  cave  himself,  he  prudently  took  up 
a  stone  from  the  many  lying  about,  and 
threw  it  in  as  far  as  he  coidd,  to  rouse 
any  wild  beast  or  dangerous  snake 
that  might  have  made  its  lair  in  the 
cool  darkness.  But  when  the  ringing 
echoes  had  died  away,  all  was  silent 
again ;  nothing  came  out  or  stitred. 
He  tried  a  second,  the  result  was  the 
same.  Then,  though  still  cautiouslji 
he  entered,  a  knife  in  hand,  and  ex- 
plored the  hollow.  "When  his  sight,  at 
first  baffled,  became  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  he  found  that  he  was  in  an 
expanding  vault,  of  more  width  than 
depth,  high  enough  to  allow  of  stand- 
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mg  npright^  and,  to  his  great  aatiB&o- 
tion,  without  any  creTasaes  or  smaller 
openiogs  that  he  could  discoyer  lead- 
bg  farther  into  the  rock.  Within 
the  oa?e  itself  thiero  was  hiding  room 
enough  a  doaen  men  at  least  might 
eiaQj  haye  concealed  themselyes  in  its 
dark  raoeas. 

Having  made  soie  of  all  this,  he 
eame  out  and  found  Alkamah  half- 
seated,  half-leaning  against  the  rock 
close  by,  bat  helpless,  and  like  one  at 
hia  last  gasp.  With  some  difficulty  he 
lifted  hun  np  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  into  the  cayem.  There  he  laid 
liim  as  best  he  eoald  out  of  sight  from 
the  entrance,  and  bringing  in  the 
saddles,  placed  one  of  them  for  a  pillow 
under  his  companion's  head.  Next  he 
fetched  the  nearly  empty  water-skins, 
and  poured  what  little  water  remained, 
a  muddy  draught,  into  a  wooden  cup 
which  Jandeb's  mother  had  giyen  him, 
this  he  put  by  Alkamah's  side,  and 
within  his  reach,  along  with  a  few  dry 
dates,  the  only  remnants  of  their  pro- 
Tiaions  for  the  way.  Haying  done  this, 
he  left  the  caye,  intending  without  loss 
of  time  to  explore  the  neighbourhood, 
in  view  of  help,  or  at  least,  of  informa- 
tioxL 

Keying  his  steps  on  rock  and  stone 
whereyer  possible,  and  carefuUy  effacing 
all  traces  of  his  own  or  the  camel's 
footprints  in  the  patches  of  light  sand 
between,  he  stole  forth,  and  once  again 
in  the  main  yalley  gazed  anxiously  about 
him  in  eyery  direction ;  but  no  sign  of 
man  or  beast  was  discoyerable  anywhere. 
Hardly  knowing  whether  to  be  pleased 
or  dinppointed  at  this  loneliness,  he 
bethought  him  of  climbing  the  rocks 
on  the  higher  side,  the  left,  whence  he 
expected  to  command  a  more  extensiye 
yiew.  They  were  well-nigh  precipitous ; 
bat  sore  of  hand  and  foot  he  had  soon 
reached  the  summit,  and  looked  oyer. 
To  his  surprise,  his  eye  rested  on  agreen 
plain  immediately  below,  coming  up  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
stietching  far  away  north,  almost  to  the 
horizon  yerge.  Here  and  there  its  gently 
undulating  lines  were  broken  by  dark 
tnasses  of  palm-groyes ;  and  not  yery 


iar  off  on  one  side  stood  a  group  of 
tents,  the  yery  ones  perhaps,  so  he 
thought,  that  they  had  trayelled  so  far 
to  reach.  Nearer,  howeyer,  in  yiew  was  a 
good-sized  yillage,  girdled  with  gardens 
and  watered  fields,  and  this  he  deter- 
mined first  to  yisit,  as  offering  him  the 
best  chance  of  procuring  some  kind  of 
refreshment  for  his  helpless  and  stricken 
companion ;  here  too  he  did  not  doubt 
to  learn  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  what 
tTandeb  had  told  them;  and  to  gain 
some  notion  of  the  means  they  had  best 
adopt,  should  the  encampment  in  sight 
proye  to  be  really  that  of  OkeyL 

While  Shebeeb  was  thus  employed, 
Alkamah,  who  had  returned  to  con- 
sciousness, lay  still  in  the  caye,  too 
feeble  to  rise,  and  well  aware  that  he 
had  reached  the  halting-place  that  was 
to  be  his  last.  His  thoughts,  mean- 
while, wandered  back  to  Batn-Darih, 
and  the  camp  of  Benoo-Morad  by  the 
walls  of  Eoweydah.  Howeyer  much 
the  knowledge  of  Selma's  after-marriage 
had  grieyed,  it  had  not  surprised  him ; 
it  had  not  eyen  weakened  his  oonyiction 
that  she  was,  in  heart,  and  soul  at  least, 
faithful  to  him  now  as  then ;  the  Selma 
of  three  years  back  He  called  to  mind 
the  loye  of  those  past  days,  past^  yet 
oyer  present — the  look,  the  smile,  the 
meetings,  the  promises,  the  endearments, 
the  mutual  pledge,  the  embrace  at  part- 
ing ;  and  could  not  now,  eyen  had  he 
striyen  to  do  so,  picture  her  to 
himself  other  than  she  then  had  been. 
If  in  after  days  she  had  indeed  conferred 
her  hand  on  another,  it  must,  it  could 
only  haye  been,  under  the  conyiction 
that  his  own  was  no  longer  able  to  clasp 
it ;  she  might  be  the  wife  of  Okeyl,  but 
not  for  that  could  she  haye  ceased  to 
be  the  loye,  the  only  loye,  of  Alkamah. 
So  his  fancy  imaged  her.  Nor  was  the 
image  wholly,  or  in  the  main  untrue. 
For  in  truth  while  hope  had  yet  been 
hers,  she  had  resisted  eyery  attack  on 
her  plighted  constancy,  and  nothing 
but  the  certitude,  it  seemed,  that  her 
hope  had  perished  with  her  loyer's  life 
had  reconcilfd  her  to  admit  her  cousin's 
urgent  suit. 

While  thus  thinking,  his  gaze  wan- 
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dered  at  random  round  the  rock-walls 
of  the  caye,  now  dimlj  visible  in  the 
gloom  to  which  he  had  become  in  a 
measure  accustomed ;  then  rested  on  the 
metallic  glimmer  of  his  silver  signet- 
ring.  It  was  the  same  with  which  she 
had  toyed  at  their  last  meeting;  the 
same  she  had  jestingly  promised  to  re- 
claim some  future  day.  The  same — but 
now,  lest  it  should  slip  off  the  emaci- 
ated finger  for  which  it  was  all  too 
large,  he  had  been  obliged  to  wind  it 
tightly  round  and  fasten  it  with  a  twiBt 
of  thread.  Would  her  fingers  ever  touch 
it  again  %  they  must — they  should  1 
As  he  looked  at  it  he  gained  strange 
hope  and  strength  from  the  sight  of 
this  unfulfilled  yet  unbroken  UiJl  be- 
tween him  and  her ;  soon  he  thought 
the  meaning  would  be  accomplished — 
the  promise  redeemed.  Patiently  he 
awaited  the  evening  and  the  return  of 
his  foster-brother,  through  hours  that 
seemed  neither  long  nor  short,  few  nor 
many;  too  much  under  the  dominion 
of  one  unchanging  idea  to  keep  account 
of  event  or  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  sunlight,  which  only 
for  a  short  interval  at  noon  could  find 
its  way  to  illuminate  the  sand-fioor  of 
the  narrow  valley,  had  withdrawn  up- 
wards from  rock  to  rock,  till  it  lingered 
on  the  highest  splinters  alone,  then  left 
them.  Darkness  was  about  to  set  in 
when  Shebeeb  re-entered  the  cave, 
bringing  with  him  from  the  village 
provisions  that  by  contrast  might  half 
be  reckoned  delicacies,  and,  what  Alka- 
mah  most  desired,  a  supply  of  fresh 
cool  water.  But  of  the  food  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  take  any  share,  and  it 
remained  almost  entirely  for  Shebeeb, 
who,  having  rendered  his  companion 
every  service  in  his  power,  now  sat 
down  by  his  side  to  eat,  and  to  give 
his  tidings. 

They  were  good  ones  on  the  whole. 
From  the  actual  place  of  half-conceal- 
ment to  the  nearest  village,  that  of 
Jorf,  was  a  distance  of  less  than  two 
hours;  and  the  pasture-grounds  occu- 

{>ied  by  Okeyl  the  Yemenee,  as  the  vil- 
agers  called  him,  were  not  much  further 
ofl^  in  &ct  the  herdsmen  were  in  the 


habit  of  coming  to  Jorf  for  barter  or 
purchase.  Okeyl  was  well  known  to 
all;  they  described  him  as  wealthy, 
generous,  and,  though  a  stranger,  popu- 
lar. He  had  arrived,  they  said,  more 
than  a  year  before,  with  a  large  retinue 
of  followers,  shepherds,  and  the  like; 
besides  camels  and  flocks  in  great 
abundance,  and .  had  settled  on  a  piece 
of  land  assigned  him  by  the  native 
chiefs  of  Benoo-Tameem,  with  whom  he 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  What 
had  been  the  precise  reason  for  his 
quitting  Yemen,  and  establishing  him- 
self in  Yemamah,  was  not  generally 
known,  probably  some  dispute  with  his 
own  kinsmen  about  marriage  matters, 
for  he  had  brought  with  him,  they  said, 
a  wife  of  his  own,  that  is  the  Morad, 
tribe,  but  no  children.  It  was  also  said 
that  he  had  often  been  urged  to  divorce 
his  wife,  and  marry  another,  but  that 
he  had  always  refused  to  do  so,  perhaps 
this  had  something  to  do  with  his  de- 
parture from  Nejran.  Lastly,  they  said 
that  his  wife  was  renowned  for  her 
beauty,  and  that  all  spoke  well  both  of 
him  and  her. 

Alkamah  listened,  and  his  imagina- 
tion filled  up  the  outlines  of  the  stoiy 
with  much  that  was  unconjecttired  by 
Shebeeb.  But  now  came  the  main  ques- 
tion, difiicult  to  answer,  what  was  to  be 
done  nextl  They  had  in  one  sense 
reached  the  goal,  yet  in  another  seemed 
further  from  it  than  before.  While  in 
the  vigour  of  unimpaired  strength  and 
youth,  Alkamah  had  planned  many 
plans,  dreamed  many  dreams,  and  might, 
not  unlikely,  have  carried  them  into 
effect  too ;  fur  many  a  lover  in  Arabia, 
denied  his  wish  by  family  opposition, 
has  carried  off  triumphantiy  the  loved 
one  by  force  of  arms,  or  died  at  her  feet 
in  the  attempt;  and  Alkamah,  whose 
courage  and  passion  were  well  equal  to 
either  result^  would  have  had  precedents 
in  plenty  for  both  But  now,  unable  not 
only  to  mount  a  horse  and  wield  a  sword, 
but  even  to  move  a  limb  or  rise  from 
the  ground,  and  with  his  life  itself  at  the 
ebb,  which  he  well  knew  has  no  flow 
after  it,  these  were  mere  imagining 
and  muiit  as  such  be  abandoned.    All 
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toat  eonld  practically  be  effected  would 
be  to  acquaint  Selma  with  the  fact  of 
his  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  weary 
dying  man,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to 
woman's  ingenuity  and  woman's  love. 
Bat  it  must  be  done  quickly. 

Midnight  came,  and  as  nothing  could 
be  attempted  before  morning,  they  must 
needs  wait  its  breaking:  Sbebeeb  in 
the  deep  sleep  that  follows  fatigue, 
Alkamah  would  fain  have  slept  too,  but 
the  fever  returned,  and  when  dawn 
came,  it  found  him  weaker  than  before. 
Shebeeb  saw,  with  alarm,  the  change  in 
his  companion's  &ce,  and  whon  he  had 
tended  him  to  the  best  of  his  abilities 
for  a  little  while,  hastened  to  set  out 
without  loss  of  time  on  fresh  research, 
jnstly  thinking  that  there  was  danger 
in  delay.  Nor  was  he  long  absent ; 
chance  or  destiny  favoured  his  endea- 
Tonn,  and  shortly  after  noonday  he  re- 
tamed,  and  with  him  another.  This  was 
a  somewhat  undersized  man,  lightly  built, 
and  of  dusky,  almost  negro,  complexion, 
which,  with  the  striped  mantle  hanging 
down  over  his  shoulders,  announced  him 
at  first  sight  for  a  native  of  Nejran  or 
Yemen.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  Okeyl's 
own  herdsmen,  whom  Shebeeb  had 
fallen  in  with  just  as  he  was  entering 
the  village  of  Jorf,  and  had  persuaded 
to  torn  back  and  accompany  him  to 
the  cave. 

Within  it  Alkamah  was  lying  in 
miBerable  plight^  drowsy  and  wandering 
in  mind,  heedless  of  everything.  But 
the  approach  of  footsteps  roused  him  a 
little ;  and  when  his  dim  eyes  had  dis- 
tmgoished  the  unaccustomed  form  that 
stood  by  Shebeeb,  he  conjectured  what 
had  happened,  and  at  once  came  to  him- . 
sell  Eager  to  learn  more,  he  even 
managed  to  lift  himself  on  his  elbow 
from  the  ground ;  while  the  herdsman 
stared  in  surprise,  almost  terror,  at  the 
wild  and  ghastly  appearance  of  the 
death-stricken  man  before  him. 

"  Ton,  brother,  are  one  of  Okeyl  the 
Yemenee's  retainers,  of  Benoo-Morad, 
sre  you  not  t "  asked  Alkamah,  in  a  &int 
thoagh  distinct  voice.  The  herdsman 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 
A  minute's  silence   followed^  while 


Alkamah  collected  his  strength  for 
further  questioning ;  and  Shebeeb,  tak- 
ing up  the  discourse,  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  met  the 
man  who  had  that  very  morning  seen 
Okeyl  at  the  door  of  the  tent  where  was 
his  family,  meaning  his  wife.  This  the 
herdsman  confirmed. 

**  Do  you  ever,"  Alkamah  again  asked, 
articulating  the  words  with  difficulty, 
"  come  near  " — ^he  could  not  say  "  your 
master's  wife,"  but — "the  daughter  of 
Malik,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
herl" 

"Often,"  replied  the  man.  Had  so 
strange  a  question  been  put  under  any 
other  circumstances  he  would  certainly 
have  been  startled  by  it,  and  either 
would  have  hesitated  to  answer  it,  or 
not  have  answered  at  all. '  But  there 
was  in  Alkamah's  appearance,  in  his 
manner,  his  look,  his  tone,  something 
of  authority — the  authority  that  earnest- 
ness combined  with  much  suffering 
never  fail  to  give — that  admitted  neither 
of  dalliance  nor  bargain.  So  feeling  him- 
self in  a  manner  constrained  not  barely 
to  answer,  but  to  explain  fully,  he  went 
on.  "  I  have  at  present  charge  of  the 
milch-goats  belonging  to  the  camp ;  and 
it  is  my  duty  every  evening  at  sunset  to 
bring  a  bowl  of  fresh  milk  for  my 
master's  family  to  her  tent.  If  any  of 
the  servants  happen  to  be  by,  I  give  it 
them  to  take  in ;  but  very  often  I  find 
her  outside  the  tent  by  herself,  and 
then,  if  she  asks  me,  I  fill  a  cup  and 
hand  it  her  to  drink" 

Without  putting  any  further  question, 
or  saying  a  word,  Alkamah  slowly  un- 
wound the  thread  twisted  round  his 
finger,  and  drew  off  the  signet  ring. 
Beckoning  the  herdsman  to  come  close 
to  his  side,  he  put  the  ring  into  his  open 
hand  ;  and  said,  "  Brother,  when  next 
she  asks  you  for  a  draught  of  milk,  slip 
this  ring  into  the  bowl  first;  it  will 
bring  good  to  you  and  to  her.  I  charge 
you  do  it."  And  having  thus  spoken, 
he  laid  his  head  bac^  upon  the  saddle 
that  served  it  for  pillow,  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

The  herdsman  remained  standing, 
turning  the  silver  circlet   round  and 
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loond  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
looking  uneasily  at  it ;  for  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  nndeistand  what  might  he  the 
meaning  of  such  a  commission,  and 
moie  tlum  half  a&aid  lest  some  haarm  or 
treachery  might  be  intended  by  it,  te 
which  his  compliance  would  give  effect 

He  wonld  have  inquired  of  the  giver, 
but  from  him  he  soon  perceived  no 
further  explanation  was  to  be  had ;  he 
therefore  looked  instead  towards  She- 
beeb,  who,  perceiving  what  was  in  his 
mind,  said  whatever  might  tend  to  re- 
assure him;  carefully  confirming  in 
particular  Alkamah's  hint  as  to  the 
handsome  reward  he  might  expect  for 
himself  and  insisting  that  no  mischief 
of  any  kind  could  possibly  follow,  either 
to  his  mistress  or  to  others,  only  good. 
But  when  the  man  went  on  to  aak  what 
was  the  sick  man's  name,  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  what  had  brought  him 
here,  what  was  the  hidden  meaning  of 
the  ring,  and  so  forth,  Shebeeb,  after  a 
few  evasive  answers  cut  him  short ;  en- 
joining  him  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  what  he  had  been  told  to 
do,  and  in  the  meantime  to  say  not  a 
word  to  any  person  whatever,  either 
where  he  had  been,  or  what  he  had 
seen  or  heard.  Of  all  this  he  exacted 
and  obtained  a  solemn  promise;  and 
then,  with  a  ''God  speed/'  sent  the 
simple  fellow  away. 

This  over,  he  turned  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  intending  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him,  by  way  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement But  on  approaching  him, 
he  perceived  by  the  calm  and  regular 
breathing  that  Alkamah  had  fallen  into 
a  quiet  edeep,  ftGm  which  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  rouse  him.  So  he  sat  down  at 
his  side,  thoughtful,  and  waiting  what 
the  events  of  the  day  might  bring  forth, 
till  night  came,  and  all  was  dark. 

Wi&out,  on  the  plains  of  Yemamah, 
it  was  the  full-aged  year ;  dates  hung  in 
ripe  clusters  from  the  dusty  trees ;  great 
melons  were  yellow  in  the  gardens,  grain 
of  every  sort  had  already  been  gathered 
in,  and  the  shrubs  and  grass,  except,  it 
might  be,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  some  flowing  watercourse, 
already  wore  the  brown  and  dried  up 


tints  that  told  of  the  summe^sea8on 
advanced  to  its  hottest  No  one  now, 
except  those  whose  occupations  com- 
pelled them  to  be  continually  out  of 
doors,  remained  in  the  fields  while  the 
blazing  sun  rode  high  in  heaven,  and  even 
those  most  inured  to  its  beams  sought 
to  protect  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
from  them,  under  some  overhanging 
rock  or  sheltering  tree,  not  ventaring 
out  of  their  shelter  unless  when  it  he- 
came  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
very  village  roofe  and  walls,  always 
baked  and  dry,  looked  doubly  so  in  the 
white  glare ;  the  gates  stood  wide  open, 
but  for  hours  together  no  figure  passed 
them,  entering  or  issuing  out  Mean- 
while the  tents — ^there  were  about 
twenty  of  them,  large  and  small, — 
pitched  by  Okeyl  of  Morad  for  himself 
and  his  followers,  stood  in  their  places, 
black,  silent,  and  seemingly  deserted 
almost  all  the  day  through ;  no  living 
creature  was  to  be  seen  moving  about 
amongst  them;  the  men  were  for  the 
most  part  away,  either  with  the  herds 
on  the  grazing-grounds,  or  under  cover 
of  house  or  ^rden  in  one  or  other  of 
the  neighbouring  villages;  while  the 
women  remained  within  the  canvas 
shelter  of  the  camp,  occupied  in  house- 
hold duties,  or  idle,  chattering,  or 
drowsy,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Then  the  daily  scene  would  change, 
and  as  the  declioing  sun  hurried  down- 
wards to  the  jagged  lines  of  fantastic 
rock  and  mountain  on  the  West,  and 
the  palm-groves  dotted  over  the  surface 
of  the  level  lands  cast  each  its  streak 
of  shadow  long  and  broad  across  the 
plain,  while  the  still  air  was  tliick  with 
the  golden  motes  of  the  summer  even- 
ing, the  life  that  had  lurked  concealed 
from  the  terrible  heat  would  re-assert 
itself  and  come  forth,  at  first  timidly  as 
it  were,  then  more  boldly,  in  proportion 
as  its  oppressor  weakened  and  withdrew. 
Comers  and  goers  studded  the  paths, 
denser  towards  the  village  gates;  the 
open  lands  were  cheerfid  with  herds, 
flocks,  and  men  moving  across  them; 
and  between  the  tents  many  forms,  some 
male,  some  female,  the  latter  more 
numerous  just  before  sunset,  the  former 
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after  2i,  might  be  seen  passing  in  and 
oat^  hither  and  thither ;  or  seated  about 
Ike  encampment  in  groups,  talking, 
langhi]^  and  watching  the  day  go 
down. 

That  eveningy  on  a  carpet  spread  close 
bjthe  entrance  of  the  principal  tent> 
distingaiahed  from  the  rest  by  its  greater 
sue,  as  well  as  by  the  ornamental  red 
fnjDgoB  about  its  hangings,  sat  Selma, 
the  daughter  of  Malik,  the  first  love  of 
AlVftmfth,  the  wife  of  Okeyl.  No  longer 
a  gid,  but  in  the  full  perfection  of 
named  womanly  beauty;  the  beauty 
that  confers  and  justifies  the  oomplete- 
neBB  of  repose  in  every  part,  every 
ieatare— in  the  dark  eye,  the  heavy 
tresBee,  the  rounded  outlines,  the  shapely 
form.  Three  years  had  added  much  to 
her  lovelinesSy  all  that  the  hours  add  to 
the  bud  when  th(9y  expand  it  into  the 
flower;  yet  they  had  taken  away  some- 
thiDg  too,  for  now,  in  place  of  the 
sportive  cheerfulness  that  had  once 
sparkled  in  her  every  look  and  even 
gestoie,  they  had  cast  over  her,  it 
seemed,  the  veil  of  a  certain  seriousness, 
almost  sadness,  which  again  did  not  be- 
come her  beauty  less  than  the  garment 
of  her  girlish  joyousness  had  done,  per- 
haps even  more. 

This  seriousness,  sadness  it  could 
hardly  be  called,  was  due  to  several 
causee^  but  chiefly  to  three,  not  equally 
depreesing  in  character,  but  none  of 
them  ever  wholly  absent  from  her  mind. 
First)  though  least  in  weight,  was  her 
separation  from  the  home  of  her  birth, 
and  the  companions  of  her  childhood, 
DOW  left  £ax  away  in  iNejran,  and  from 
whom  she  was  parted  by  what,  in  a  land 
where  means  of  communication  are  rare 
and  casual,  might  seem  an  almost  im- 
measurable distance.  And  though  there 
had  been  much  of  which  she  might 
justly  have  complained  in  the  conduct 
of  her  parents  and  relatives  towards 
her,  and  even  the  ultimate  sundrance 
&om  them  had  been  principally  brought 
ahout  by  their  own  unkinduess ;  yet 
they  were  her  parents  still,  and  she 
codd  not  wholly  cease  to  regret  them. 
Next)  and  heavier  to  bear,  came  the  ap- 
prehension, the  anxiety  that  rose  with 


her  early  every  morning  and  lay  down  last 
with  her  at  night,  lest  her  want  of  chil- 
dren,— for  two  years  of  married  life  had 
passed,  and  still  there  was  no  sign,  and, 
by  this  time,  hardly  an  expectation,  of 
oflGspring^ — should  sooner  or  later  alienate 
from  her  the  affection  of  her  husband, 
now  her  only  stay. 

But  under  and  besides  all  this,  always 
present,  though  not  always  consciously 
felt,  was  a  third  and  deeper  melancholy ; 
the  self-accusing  regret  for  the  tall, 
handsome,  brave,  true-souled  lad  she 
had  loved  and  left  in  I^ejd.  She  thought 
of  him  indeed  as  of  one  dead :  and  yet,. 
even  while  thus  thinking,  she  reproached 
herself  for  having  yielded  to  those  who 
had  persuaded  her  to  think  of  him  and 
to  act  as  if  he  were  so,  and  to  accept 
another  in  his  stead ;  she  felt  that  by  so 
doing  she  had  been  in  a  manner  faithlesa 
to  her  first  love;  and  when  the  recurring 
thought,  ''  Perhaps  he  is  still  alive,  still 
loves  me,"  from  time  to  time  came  over 
her,  she  did  not  know  whether  to  wish 
to  believe  it  true  or  not.  How  far  too 
his  love  for  her  had  been  the  cause  of 
whatever  misadventure  had  since  be- 
fallen him,  of  his  joining  the  Hejaz 
foray,  and  its  fettal  results,  she  did  not 
distinctly  know — on  these  topics  her  re- 
latives had  of  course  carefully  kept  her 
in  the  dark ;  but  she  could  not  otherwise 
than  conjecture  much  of  what  really 
had  been,  and  this  conjecture  led  her 
to  blame  herself  and  to  regret  him  the 
more.  Then  the  fancy  would  cross  her 
that  had  Aamir's  son  been  really,  as  re- 
ported, dead^  his  image  must  by  this 
time  have  faded  from  her  memory,  or 
at  least  grown  indistinct :  now  on  the 
contrary  it  haunted  her  day  and  night, 
increasingly  fresh  and  vivid,  yet  gave 
her  no  contort ;  how  should  it^  and  she 
another  roan's  wife?  Meanwhile  her 
husband,  who  loved  her  fondly,  observed 
with  pain  that  her  melancholy,  which 
at  first  had  not  wholly  surprised  him, 
did  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  wear  off  with 
time ;  and,  unsuspecting  the  persistence 
of  the  third  cause,  attributed  it  mentally 
to  the  first,  and  especially  the  second. 
So  to  remove  the  effect  of  these,  he  did 
all  that  steady  kindness  and  affection 
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could  suggest  to  remoYe  her  anxieties 
and  regrets  :  and  succeeded  in  rendering 
her,  not  indeed  absolutely  happy,  but^ 
unless  in  a  few  moments  of  capricious 
depression,  calm  and  resigned. 

They  had  been  now  for  more  than  a 
year  settled  in  Temamah,  on  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  community  aud  town 
of  Wadih,  one  of  the  principal  centres 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  Okeyl^  who 
was  generous,  prudent,  helpfid,  and 
brave  had  been  speedily  admitted  among 
themselves  by  the  chiefs  of  Benoo 
Tameem,  the  lords  of  Yemamah,  almost 
as  if  he  had  been  a  bom-brother  of 
their  race.  They  might  hope  also,  and 
not  unreasonably  from  an  Arab  point  of 
view,  that  the  want  of  children  from 
his  first  wife,  might  ultimately  induce 
him  to  look  out  for  a  second  from 
amongst  the  daughters  of  their  own 
tribe.  The  girls  of  Kejd  were  not, 
they  said,  inferior  in  beauty  or  other 
merits  to  those  of  Yemen ;  and  few 
parents  but  were  ready  to  court  an 
alliance  in  every  respect  advantageous 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  land  at 
large.  Their  hopes  remained  unfulfilled ; 
to  all  hints,  proposals  even,  whether 
conveyed  by  the  mustachioed  lips  of 
grave  fathers  or  the  coquettish  glances 
of  willing  maidens,  Okeyl  continued 
impassive ;  he  loved  his  wife,  and  not 
even  the  prospect  of  an  heir  could  pre- 
vail on  him  to  grieve  her  with  the  in- 
fliction that  of  all  ^others  she  most 
dreaded,  a  rival  or  a  successor. 

It  was  not  however  the  thought  of 
these  things,  nor  of  her  home  in  Yemen, 
nor,  in  any  distinct  form  at  least,  of  love 
past  and  gone,  that  rendered  the  wife  of 
Okeyl  more  pensive  than  usual,  as  this 
•evening  she  sat,  alone  and  silent,  by 
the  entry  of  her  tent ;  which,  at  her 
•desire,  had  been  arranged  facing  north, 
to  receive  the  cooler  breeze,  she  said, — 
perhaps  it  blew  from  Nejd.  A  maid 
approached,  and  began  to  speak;  Sel- 
ma,  oppressed  with  vague  melancholy, 
and  utterly  undesirous  of  conversation, 
hastened  to  send  the  girl  away  on  some 
trifling  errand  to  another  tent  in  the 
•camp.  Agnin  alone  she  raised  her  head, 
looked  around,  and  sighed,  she  could 


not  have  said  why.  A  little  later,  and 
the  sun's  edge  rested  on  the  horizon 
line,  when  she  saw  a  figure  coming 
towards  her,  black  in  the  level  rays; 
and  recognized  her  husband's  herds- 
man, bringing  the  customary  tribute  of 
milk  for  the  evening.  He  was  bring- 
ing something  else  too ;  but  of  that  no 
foreboding  warned  her.  In  a  few 
minut-es  more  he  had  reached  the  tent, 
and  seeing  none  of  the  servants  by 
stood  hesitating  for  an  instant  It  ^was 
an  opportunity ;  should  he  take  it,  and 
at  once  fulfil  his  commission!  Un- 
knowingly Selma  herself  decided  the 
question ;  she  felt  thirsty,  and  beckoned 
him  towards  her ;  he  drew  near  and 
stood  before  her;  then,  at  a  second  sign, 
he  poured  but  some  of  the  milk  from 
the  goatskin  that  contained  it  into  a 
little  black-wood  vessel,  prettily  inlaid 
with  silver  ornaments,  and  held  it  to- 
wards her.  But  while  doing  this  he  had 
slipped,  unperceived  by  her, — ^for  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  she  took 
no  account  of  him  or  of  his  movements, — 
the  signet  ring  which  Alkamah  had  given 
him,  into  the  full  cup,  and  having  done 
this  stood  by,  with  as  much  curiosity 
as  his  stolid  nature  was  susceptible  of, 
to  watch  the  result 

Selma  stretched  out  her  hand,  took 
the  cup,  and  almost  drained  it,  but  at 
the  moment  of  removing  it  from  her 
lips,  she  thought  she  heard  something 
slip  back  with  a  slight  chinking  noise 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl ;  and  examin- 
ing what  it  could  be,  she  perceived  the 
glitter  of  metal  through  the  shallow 
renmant  of  milk.  Surprised  she  drew 
it  out^  looked  attentively  at  it,  and  in- 
spected the  signet  closely,  once,  twice ; 
and  knew  the  token. 

She  turned  deadly  pale ;  a  faintness 
came  over  her,  and  for  an  instant  all 
was  blank.  Yet  she  did  not  lose  her 
presence  of  mind,  though  the  efibrt  she 
made  to  rally  herself,  and  to  conceal 
every  outward  sign  of  what  she  felt, 
msule  her  tremble  violently  from  head 
to  foot.  Then,  forcing  herself  to  look 
steadily  up,  she  said,  in  a  voice  meant 
to  be  calm,  but  which  sounded  strangely 
hoarse  and  unlike  her  own,  **  How  did 
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j(m  eoBM  bj  tUa  ?    You  pat  it  in  the 
cup ;  who  g&Ve  it  yOtt  1 " 

fibd  the  man  been  other  than  what 
he  WB8^  something  vezy  knuch  on  a  lerel 
for  intelligenee  with  the  toimals  he  had 
tiie  charge  of,  he  might  the)«  on  the 
spot  haye  guessed  aU,  or  nearly  all, 
from  hiB  miBtreae'b  fixed  look,  her  al- 
tered Yoice,  her  etrained  oofnposnie. 
But  being  what  he  was,  he  surmised 
nothing,  except  that  there  ^rto  some- 
thing  sMiouft  in  the  rnatt^,  and  that  he 
had  best  tdl  the  trtith.  So  he  answered 
by  lebtiBg,  not  ov«*  clearly  ht  firsts 
how  ttat  raoming^  oCitnde  the  village 
undar  the  western  hill,  he  had  met  with 
a  airanger,  apparently  a  trayelier  from 
the  Upper  Ktyd^  who  had  talked  with 
hiffl  and  taken  him  to  a  oave  in  tiie 
moontain  neai^  where  he  had  foond  a 
8ick  man  all  alone.  That  from  this 
latter  he  had  leceived  ^e  ring,  the 
tame  now  in  her  hand^  with  directions 
how  he  was  to  giro  it  her,  and  promises. 
These  he  had  by  no  means  forgotten, 
bat  on  the  cotitrary  amplified  in  the 
telling  of  substantial  reward  if  he  sao- 
oeeded  in  doing  sa  ' 

Thus  he  t<^  his  stoQr,  iamely  and 
cQiifiisedly  eneugK  But  Selma,  though 
cert^  in  the  main  from  the  first,  was 
detemined  to  know  all|  the  Worst  as 
the  beat^  without  leaying  the  possibility 
of  a  doabt  oit  eitor,  and  questioned  the 
man  repeatedly,  till  Aa  had  learnt 
eyeiy parttcuktr  that  he  could  relate; 
and  Alkamah  lay  before  her,  w<»n  and 
weary  in  the  caT%  dicAinctly  imaged 
to  htt  mind,  with  Shebeeb  by  him,  soofi 
reopgnized  for  the  messenger  and  con- 
fidant tji  three  summers  before.  And 
now !  To  hear  w^  t<Nrture ;  yet  ehe 
nmpefied  hers^,  and  would  hoar  alL 
Only  while  the  discourse  lasted  she 
^^^  glancing  nerrously  round,  in  fear 
manjciie  shoold  come  up  and  put  an 
end  to  her  inquiries  before  she  had  had 
^  to  leafn  the  wh(4e ;  but  chance 
&nmied  her,  and  fot  several  minutes 
nohody  approached  that  w^y.  At  last, 
unOBg  a  group  of  figures  slow^  moving 
towtida  them  she  distinguished  her 
hnAaid— yes,  it  was  cenrtain)y  her  hus- 
^-thoi^h  «till  far  ofl^  and  with 
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a  sign,  for  speaking  had  now  grown 
almost  impossible  to  her,  she  dismissed 
the  puzzleil  herdsman,  by  no  means 
^tiafied  with  the  result  of  his  day's 
adventure.  When  his  back  was  turned 
Selmatook  the  ring,  kissed  it  again  and 
again,  and  hid  it  in  her  Inreaat ;  then 
rising  slowly,  for  she  felt  stiff  and  heavy 
in  every  Umb,  re-entered  the  tentw 
There  she  lighted  a  lamp,  sent  away 
the  servants,  who,  as  is  always  the  case, 
seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  atten- 
tive when  least  wanted,  and  sat  by  her- 
seli^  one  moment  benumbed  and  dazed, 
the  next  aU  impatienee»  waiting  till  her 
husband  should  C(Mne  in* 

From  the  distance  where  her'anxious 
eyes  had  perceived  him  to  the  tent  it 
Was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk. 
Why  then  was  he  so  long  in  coming  t 
an  hour,  two  hours  surely  had  passed, 
and  she  was  still  alone.  A  horrible 
dread  came  over  her.  Could  it  be  that 
he  had  met  the  sh^herd  by  the  way, 
have  questioned  him  %  have  learnt  some- 
thing— everything  9  Perhaps  at  this 
very  moment  he  had  gone  full  of  deadly 
jealousy  to  the  cave« — perhaps — she 
shook  the  thought  £rom  bar,  rose,  went 
to  the  door  of  tile  tent^  and  looked  out 
The  full  moon  had  risen  in  s^dendour : 
how  quietly  it  was  shining  over  the 
plain,  how  olent!  Nothing  stirred.  Kot 
far  away  on  the  glistering  level  she  saw 
a  broad  black  patch  with  white  specks 
at  intervals  glimnwring  through ;  they 
were  the  ioo&  of  the  village  of  Jorf. 
Behind  it  rose  the  mountain  wall, 
gigantic  in  the  deceptive  light  and 
shadow.  lifeless^  unfeeling  rock ;  was 
indeed  A^  he  £com  Nejd,  lying  helpless, 
hopeless,  behmd  that  rugged  screen? 
and  all  lor  her !  Was  he  thinking  of 
her?  was  he  not  perhaps  beyond  all 
thought  9  dying  2  already  dead  9  What 
should  she  do  9  She  longed,  longed 
with  a  torturing  intensity  that  might 
have  atoned  for  any  past  want  of  MthM- 
ness — ^that  would,  had  Alkamah  known 
it,  have  ^boed  from  his  mind  eveiy 
thought  of  his  own  sufferings  for  her 
sake — ^to  hasten  to  him  Uiat  instant,  to 
be  with  hdm^  to  support  his  head  in  he 
arms,  to  oomfort  him  with  words  o 
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love ;  but  no,  it  conld  not  be,  slie  must 
wait  her  husband ;  would  he  then  never 
come  ?  She  looked  to  tight,  to  left, 
es^rly  over  the  silvered  plain,  fearfully 
to  the  mountain,  not  a  moving  speck 
was  there.  An  age  seemed  to  pass  over 
her ;  higher  and  higher  rose  the  moon, 
small,  white,  and  dazzling  in  the  east^ 
yet  no  sign. 

At  last — after  how  long  ? — a  group  of 
figures  came  into  sight  from  behind  a 
small  riinng  ground,  where,  out  of  her 
view,  though  not  &r  o£P,  they  had,  it 
seemed,  been  seated  talking  together. 
Kow,  as  they  separated  from  each  other, 
everyone  goinghis  way  home,  shestrained 
her  gaze  to  distinguish  them  in  the  un- 
certain moonlight.  Her  husband  was 
among  them ;  soon  he  had  disentangled 
himself  from  the  rest,  and  was  slowly 
approaching  the  tent  One  horror  at 
least  was  off  her  mind,  that  leisurely 
step  betokened  no  knowledge  of  any- 
thing unusual  on  his  part  She  dreaded, 
though  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do 
it,  telling  him  the  tale ;  but  infinitely 
more  did  she  dread  his  learning  it  from 
any  other  lips  than  her  own.  If  the 
first  to  speak  she  could,  and  would, 
throw  herself  on  his  tried  generosity  of 
heart ;  it  was  her  only  chance,  his  only 
chance ;  but  the  avowal  must  be  of  her 
own  fr«e  making.  She  was  not  mis- 
taken  in  her  calculation.  Besolute  now, 
she  hastened  back  into  the  inner  tent 
to  await  her  husband  there. 

The  summer  nights  about  the  full 
moon,  bright,  warm,  and  still,  are  spe- 
cially devoted  by  Arab  custom  to  so- 
ciable conversation,  and  Okeyl,  not  in 
the  least  suspecting  what  awaited  him 
on  his  return  home,  had  on  this  occasion 
lingered  even  later  than  usual  in  talk, 
till  it  was  almost  midnight  Saunter- 
ing along,  and  stopping  now  and  then 
to  enjoy  the  pleasant  air,  he  reached 
the  tent,  where  he  expected  to  find  his 
wife  long  since  gone  to  rest  But  when 
he  put  aside  the  curtain  he  found  her,  to 
his  a[8tonishment,  seated  on  the  floor  in 
the  streaks  of  moonlight  that  entered 
between  the  joinings  of  the  canvas, 
for  the  lamp  had  been  exlingmshed 
some  time  before.    She  was  crouched 


together,  her  head  bowed  down  on  her 
knees,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 
She  neither  moved  nor  uttered  a  word 
when  he  came  in ;  only  he  thought,  and 
was  not  mistaken,  that  he  saw  a  shiver 
run  over  her  as  he  entered. 

He  went  up  to  her,  and  stood  a  mo- 
ment at  her  side ;  she  raised  her  face, 
and  looked  half  vacantly  at  him,  but 
said  nothing.  Doubting  whether  she 
was  really  awake,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  strange  night-mare,  be 
laid  his  hand  on  hers.  It  was  cold, 
icy-cold;  but  while  he  pressed  it,  a 
tear  of  scalding  heat  fell  on  his  fingers, 
l^ow  he  knew  that  she  was  awake, 
but  unhappy.  Something  must  have 
happened.  ^'Selma,  dearest,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you?"  he  anxiously 
asked.  ''Who — ^what  has  been  griev- 
ing yout" 

Strongly  constituted  in  body  and 
mind,  he  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  self-possession.  Yet  he  started 
back  in  something  not  far  from  terror, 
when  she  sprung  up  suddenly,  as  though 
she  had  been  struck  through  with  a 
knife,  and  seized  his  arm. 

"Oh,  Okeyl — oh,  my  cousin,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  you  do  not  know ;  but  you 
must  know.  Listen  to  me," — and  her 
grasp  tightened  convulsively  on  his 
shoulder — '^he — ^he  of  Eoweydah  is 
here,  is  close  by  us ;  he  is  dyings  and 
it  is  I  who  have  killed  him.  He  did 
not  perish,  as  they  said,  in  the  H^az; 
he  escaped  alive;  he  returned  home, 
and  they  told  him  lies ;  they  told  him 
that  I  \7as  dead,  I  am  sure  they  did.  I 
knew  they  woidd.  And  now  he  has 
learned  the  truth;  and  he  has  come 
here  all  the  way  from  Nejd  to  seek 
me,  and  he  is  lying  in  a  oave  of  these 
mountains— ill,  dying ;  and,  0  God ! " — 
Here  she  broke  down  with  a  hysterical 
gasp,  and  fell,  writhing  and  sobbing  on 
the  ground. 

She  had  not  mentioned  Alkamah's 
name;  but  her  husband  had  at  once 
understood  whom  she  meant — ^who  was 
near ;  and  his  face,  at  first  pale,  gradu- 
ally grew  dark  in  the  moonlight  Her 
words,  and  still  more  her  tean^  her 
gesturos,  her  sobs^  her  agony  of  grief. 
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not  only  told  of  an  eyent,  startHng  and 
embanaBsing  enongh  in  itself,  but 
farther — ^there  ^ras  no  disgoising  it 
iiom  himself — ^nor  had  she  so  mach 
as  attempted  to  conceal  it — ^implied,  or, 
rather,  dearly  showed  in  the  speaker 
all  the  vehemence  of  a  passion  long 
smoiheredy  bnt  neyer  extinguished ; 
and  now,  flaring  up  in  full  force  and 
Leak  And  this  was  his  wife ;  and  he, 
to  whom  this  revelation  was  znade,  was 
her  husband!  Yet,  whatever  the 
promptings  of  his  first  impulse  may 
have  been,  he  speedily  mastered  them ; 
resolved,  even  before  she  had  done 
speaking,  that  neither  word  nor  sign 
^nld  escape  him  that  might  add  to 
her  misery,  not  though  the  cause  of 
that  misery  was  her  love  for  another. 
He  saw  the  woman  he  himself  had  loved 
so  long,  so  truly — ^his  wife,  wretched, 
prostrate  at  his  feet ;  and  he  saw,  would 
see,  nothing  else.  What^  however,  to 
say  he  could  not  so  quickly  determine 
—so  merely  uttering  her  name  in  a  tone 
of  more  than  usual  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, he  stooped  over  her,  to  raise  her  up 
from  where  she  lay. 

But  before  he  had  yet  clasped  her, 
she  half  rose,  unaided,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  knees,  cried  out, 
**  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Okeyl,  my 
huBhuid,  or  do  to  me  as  you  will ;  I 
deserve  the  worst ;  but  have  mercy  on 
the  poor  lad,  who  has  come,  knowing 
nothing  of  you,  nothing  of  my  marriage, 
so  &r ;  and  who  has  sufifered  so  much 
—is  still  suffering.  Oh,  for  God's  sake, 
do  not  deny  me ;  let  me  go  and  speak 
to  him,  see  him  this  once  only — only 
this  once — -I  must,  I  owe  it  to  him — is 
it  not  I  who  have  been  the  cause  of  all 
\m  misery  1  It  will  not  be  for  long — 
once  only." 

And  here  her  voice  caught,  and  a 
burst  of  passionate  sobbing  again  over- 
powered her.  But  her  hold  did  not 
unclasp,  and  she  looked  earnestly  up  in 
her  husband's  face;  her  own  was  now 
flushed  and  swollen,  and  her  eyes 
drowned  in  tears. 

Gently  he  unloosed  her  hands,  raised 
her  up,  held  her  a  moment  to  his  breast, 
and  Uased  her.     Then,  gently  still,  he 


placed  her  on  a  cushion  leaning  against 
a  side-pole  of  the  tent ;  and,  after  sooth- 
ing her  with  word  and  caress  all  ho 
could,  and  himself  drying  her  tears, 
called  for  water.  One  of  the  maids, 
whQ  had  been  roused  from  sleep  by  her 
mistress's  wailing  sobs,  and  was  lying 
with  eyes  open,  wondering  what  it 
meant,  brought  it  in  a  cup,  and  would 
have  remained  by  waitings  had  not 
Okeyl  immediately  ordered  her  off, 
telling  her  to  go  outdde  the  tent  and 
.watch  at  some  little  distance,  lest  any 
curious  passer  by  might  loiter  about  to 
pry  or  listen.  The  maid  gone,  he'  took 
the  bowl  and  gave  his  wife  to  drink, 
holding  it  to  her  lips,  for  her  own  hands 
shook  too  much  to  grasp  it  Gradually 
her  agitation  calmed ;  she  snuled  fedntly 
in  her  husband's  fuse^  took  his  hand,  and 
kissed  it. 

Seeing  that  the  first  violence  of  ex- 
citement had  subsided,  Okeyl  judged 
the  moment  fiekvourable  for  putting  the 
questions,  that  he  could  not  otherwise 
than  askj  his  voice  was  serious,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  harshness  in  its 
tone. 

'*He  whom  you  were  speaking  of, 
dearest,  is  the  youth,  the  [son  of  Aamir 
of  Howazin — Atkamah,  is  it  not  % " 

''  Yes,"  was  the  scarcely  audible  an- 
swer, uUered  with  her  face  hid  on  her 
husband's  shoulder  ;  he  was  now  seated 
by  her,  holding  one  of  her  hands  in 
his. 

'^  But  how  do  you  know  that  he  is 
really  here  ?  Tell  me  all  about  it.  Do 
not  be  afraid.  I  will  not  refuse  you 
anything  that  you  may  ask,  only  tell  me 
all,"  continued  OkeyL 

Without  looking  up,  but  clasping  his 
fingers  tightly  in  her  own,  Selnia  began 
her  story,  with  much  difficulty  at  £Lrst, 
but  gathering  strength  and  clearness  as 
she  went  on. 

Okeyl  heard  without  interruptmg, 
only  making  ficom  time  to  tune  some 
sHght  sign  or  gesture  to  encourage  her 
in  the  narration.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded it, 

'^Selma,"  he  said — and  there  was 
something  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
voice  that  made  her  starts  and   raise 
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her  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  qnieklj 
cast  them  down — ''Selma,  I  pily  you 
from  my  heart ;  I  pity  him  too ;  yet 
would  to  God  that  these  things  had  not 
happened.  However,  neithet  you  nor 
he  have  anything  to  fear.  I  will  do  my 
best  for  him,  for  your  sake,  as  though 
he  were  my  brother.  And,  after  a  short 
pause,  ^  Dearest  Selmai"  he  added,  in  a 
half-inquiring  tone,  as  if  expecting  her 
to  spei& 

But  of  this  she  was  at  the  moment 
incapable;  her  tears  were  fidling  fast,  but 
they  were  no  logger  the  teats  of  mere  un- 
mixed pain ;  shtttne,  gtatitude,  affection 
even,  had  ft  share  iil  them ;  they  were 
teaiB  almost  of  relief.  Yet  she  could 
not  find  heart  to  look  her  husband  in 
the  face,  or  at  once  to  answer  him. 

"Datteet,"  continued  Okeyl,  "my 
sister,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God ; 
he  has  ordained  it  thus,  and  I  will  not 
blame  either  of  you.  Do  not  go  on 
crying  thus ;  be  comforted.  Come  what 
may,  you  shall  see  him,  and  speak  to 
him  to-morrow.  He  is  your  guest^  and 
under  your  protection,  and  you  are 
imder  mine.  God  guard  us  alL"  Then, 
attributii^'her  continued  silence  to  ex- 
haustion— ^natural  after  such  extrems 
excitement — ^for  that  it  was  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  own  conduct  which  now 
overpowered  her  mind  and  voice  had 
not  entered  his  thoughts.  *' But  mid- 
night is  now  past,"  he  said,  **  and  you 
must  have  need  of  rest.  lie  down, 
deateat)  and  sleep  quietly,  and  without 
care,  till  morning ;  you  will  break  down 
else." 

She  turned  right  towards  him,  and 
casting  herself  on  his  braast,  passion- 
ately embraced  him. 

'*  O  thanks  I  thanks !  my  dear,  my 
noble  husband,"  she  cried  out;  *'may 
God  reward  you  I "  Then  a  sudden  fear 
seized  her,  and  drawing  back,  she  caught 
hold  of  his  dress.  "  You  will  be  gentle 
with  him,  Okeyl )  you  will  not  threaten 
him  ?  you  will  not  do  him  any  harm  % 
Promise  me  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

Her  husband  smiled  slightly,  a  painful 
smile. 

''I  swear  to  you,  by  God  Most 
High,  I  will  treat  him  as  ihou^  he 


were  my  own  brother,"  he  answered. 
"From  me  he  shall  hear  nothing  but 
good.  Kow  do  yott  lie  down  and  rest 
yourself;  morning  is  near." 

Then,  without  summoning  any  of 
the  servants,  he  himself  sprmd  a  mat- 
tress on  the  floor,  arranged  the  bed,  and 
carefully  laid  her  on  it,  where,  wearied 
out  as  she  was,  by  all  she  had  gone 
through  since  sunset,  she  was  in  a  few 
minutes  &st  asleep. 

No  sodner  was  Okeyl  sure  of  this, 
than  he  stole  silently  out  of  the  tent ; 
and  going  to  where  several  of  his  re- 
tainers slept,  waked  up  one  of  them,  and 
sent  hiin  off  in  quest  of  the  herdsman, 
who  was  in  cha^  of  the  milch-goats 
belonging  to  the  household.  The  man 
was  soon  found.  When  he  came  his 
master  took  him  aside,  and  made  him 
repeat  the  whole  story  over  again.  Not 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  remained.  It  was 
Alkamah,  the  son  of  Aamir,  and  no 
other.  This  point  made  sure  of,  Okeyl 
ordered  the  herdsman  to  return  at  once, 
with  all  possible  speed,  to  the  cave,  and 
to  bring  thence  Alkamah's  companion 
back  with  him,  but  as  secretly  as  he 
could,  and  avoiding  any  one  who  might 
happen,  even  at  that  hour  of  night,  to 
be  on  the  way.  He  was  also  to  take 
care  not  to  alarm  those  in  the  cave ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  give  them  every  assur- 
ance of  his  master's  good  will  and  pro- 
tection. He  himself  should  be  hand- 
somely rewarded  afterwards. 

The  man  Went  on  his  errand,  and 
Okeyl  remained  alone  in  the  moon- 
light He  turned  his  steps  back  to  the 
tent,  but  did  not  at  once  enter  it, 
and,  instead,  remained  a  considerable 
time  outside,  thinking.  Kepellant  as 
the  reality  was,  he  must  feu^e  it  Long 
before,  indeed,  he  had,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, been  in  a  measure  aware  how 
matters  stood  between  his  wife  and 
the  memory  of  her  first  lover ;  but, 
again  and  again  he  had  said  to  himself 
it  was  only  a  memory,  a  &ncy,  a 
nothing;  and  it  would  be  alike  un- 
worthy of  him,  and  needlessly  harsh 
to  her,  were  he  ever  to  make  her  any 
reproach  on  the  subject,  even  so  much 
OS  would  be  employed  by  his  showing 
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that  he  was  aware  of  it  The  son  of 
Aamir  was  gone,  and  dead ;  of  that  he, 
m^e  most  otheis,  was  folly  persuaded  \ 
aod  his  xemeEmbiance,  howeyer  cherished 
vhile  fresbi  woold,  in  the  natuial  cooiae 
of  thiiiga^  gradually  fade  away  and  dis- 
appear \  while  it  was  tokrahly  certain 
that  any  allusion  ni%de  by  others,  and 
more  especially  by  a  husband,  would  go 
farther  to  confirm  what  he  considered  a 
mere  idle  imagination,  than  to  efface  it 
^m  a  woman's  mind.  Time,  and  a 
husband's  coxistaiit  affection,  would  best 
do  that  Thus  he  argued,  and  not  un- 
naaonahly. 

She,  on  her  side,  was  still  less  in- 
clined to  speak,  ashamed  at  heart| 
though  enslayed.  So,  by  ^  tacit  com- 
promise, a  veil  was  drawn  across  what 
each  helisYed,  though  with  opposite 
feelii^  to  be  an  empty  shadow  of  the 
past,  deyoid  of  act  or  purpose;  an4 
their  mutual  confidence^  entire  as  be- 
^emed  husband  and  wife,  on  every 
other  topic  of  daily  occurrence,  except 
thia  one,  threw  this  particular  reserve  so 
far  into  the  background  of  life  as  to 
render  it  indistinct,  and,  both  believed, 
unimportant  Kow,  however,  on  this 
imhappy  night,  not  only  had  the  veil 
long  and  cai^fully  maintained,  been 
suddenly  and  yiolently  torn  a^ay  i  but 
there  appeared  distinct  behind  the  rent, 
not  an  unsubstantial  memory,  an  in- 
efectiye  fancy,  a  fading  dream,  but  a 
present  and  terrible  fact,  Unwelcome 
to  him  \  but  was  it  equally  unwelcome 
toheif 

Much  he  thought  it  over,  but  found 
no  satiafactpiy  (ondusion  to  lus  thoughts. 
Deepl;^  cruelly  wronge4  though  he  felt 
Mmselp  to  h^ye  been,  there  was  no 
redress  to  be  had;  no  reparation  was 
possible  uow.  Jealous  1  of  what  1  Of 
^  affection  that  bad  never  been  his? 
Freely,  unauestioned,  his  wife  had  her- 
self made  urn  avowaL  Ariger!  revenge  1 
But  she  had  thrown  not  herself  only, 
hut  his  riyal — ^his  successful  riyal,  so 
f«  as  love  was  concerned — on  hi3  mercy. 
True,  wife  or  whatever  else  in  name, 
^bua  could  henceforth  be  nothing  to 
^  She  was  not  his,  but  Alkamah's. 
Kot  even  the  lattex's  death  could  restore 


— ^restore  what!    She  had  never  been 
hia 

But  Okeyl  still  loved  his  wife,  more 
than  he  himself  knew ;  and  loye,  what- 
ever some  have  asserted,  though  it  may 
be  gradually  weakened  and  so  at  last 
destroyed,  cannot  be  killed  and  drop 
down  dead  in  an  ii^stant.  And  irom 
this  love,  joined  to  his  own  natural 
generosity  of  character,  sprung  a  great 
pity ;  pity  extending  not  over  her  only, 
but  even  over  his  rival,  and  leading 
him  to  blame  not  them  but  destiny ;  or 
rather  to  lusquiesce  in  what  seemed  to 
him  the  working  of  a  higher  decree, 
from  which  none  could  escape,  neither 
h^  nor  th^y,  And  thus  the  onlv  result 
he  reached  was  to  confirm  himseu  ;uore 
strongly  than  ever  in  the  resolution 
he  had  first  made.  He  would  act  as 
though  they  were  strangers  to  him ; — 
no,  not  strangers,  but  kmafolk,  brother 
and  sister,  in  his  tenderness  towards 
the^i,  and  leave  the  rqst  to  fate.  "  Come 
of  it  what  may,"  he  said  to  himself,  '^  I 
shall  not  then  be  to  blame ;  and  as  for 
them,  they  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  doings ;  I  will  not 
interfere.  But  I  wisb-*-well,  there  is 
no  good  in  wishing  this  or  that  now : 
God  help  us  all."  In  this  disposition 
he  turned  from  the  ]ught,  already  in 
the  dead  stillness  that  precedes  the  first 
gleam  qf  dawn,  and  went  into  the  tent. 
Selma  lay  there,  moaning  in  deep  4eep ; 
he  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  sought  a  distant  corner  of  the  tent 
and  lay  dgwn  also,  but  did  not  close  his 
eyas. 

The  dawn  had  broke,  bi^t  a  fpw  of 
the  larger  stais^  were  yet  in  ihe  sky, 
when  tne  herdsman  returiied  fropi  his 
message,  and  with  him  Shebeeb.  From 
this  l^st  Okeyl  leamt  every  particular 
of  Alkam^h's  story  from  first  to  last : 
how  the  lad,  after  being  wounded  and 
made  prisoner  in  the  Hejaz,  had  escaped 
thence  and  returned  to  Eoweydah ;  how 
his  own  family,  hoping  to  cure  him  of 
his  attachment  for  Selma,  had  attempted 
to  convince  him  of  her  death,  and  for 
a  while  succeeded ;  how  after  two  years 
he  had  become  aware  that  she  was  ]^et 
alive— *only  at  this  point  of  his  tale 
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Shebeeb  made  no  mention  of  fclie  part  . 
he  had  taken  in  undeceiving  his  kins- 
man; how,  knowing  nothing  as  to 
Malik's  daughter  except  that  she  hod 
letnmed  to  her  own  land,  they  had  set 
out  in  search  of  her,  till  they  had  come 
hither.  But  hy  what  chance  they  had 
been  led  to  look  for  her  no  longer  in 
Nejran,  but  Yemamah,  he  did  not  say, 
nor  would  Okeyl,  whatever  thoughts 
may  have  crossed  his  mind,  condescend 
to  atk. 

Was  it,  however,  without  some  secret 
pleasure  that  Okeyl  heard  how  much 
his  rival  had  suffered?  that  recovery 
&om  the  condition  in  which  he  now 
lay  was  hopeless?  that  his  days,  nay 
his  hours,  were  numbered?  To  have 
wished  it  otherwise  he  must  have  been 
more  than  man,  or  less.  Yet  more 
fully  perhaps,  more  bitterly  than  before, 
he  felt,  as  Shebeeb  proceeded  in  his 
recital^  that  his  rival's  death,  however 
speedy,  must  needs  come  too  late ;  that 
Selma  as  she  had  been  could  never 
more  be  his.  Broken  glass,  broken 
troth,  broken  love :  death,  theirs  or  his, 
might  sweep  the  fragments  away,  but 
could  not  mend  them. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  when  Selma 
awoke,  pale  and  weak ;  she  trembled  as 
she  stood  up.  Her  husband  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  )ier — for  the 
last  time.  "  Come,"  he  said.  Shebeeb 
was  waiting  outside. 

Closely  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
supported  between  two  of  her  maid- 
servants— ^for  she  tottered  at  every  step, 
and  without  assistance  must  have  fSeillen 
— ^she  left  the  tent ;  and,  never  speaking 
a  word  or  asking  a  question,  unconscious 
seemingly  of  whither  they  were  going 
or  why,  followed  her  husband.  Shebeeb 
led  the  way.  In  this  order  they  passed, 
without  meeting  any  one,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  camp ;  crossed  the  valley, 
keeping  at  some  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage, tiU  they  reached  the  abrupt  moun- 
tain foot,  and  entered  a  deep,  winding 
gorge,  which  at  last  brought  fliem  to 
the  lonely  valley  and  cave,  till  then 
almost  unknown  and  nameless:  it  re- 
ceived a  name  thai  day. 

While  these  things  were  going  on. 


Alkamah  had  remained  all  that  night 
in  the  heavy  trance  of  fever  and  extreme 
weakness;  asleep,  though  seeming  to 
himself   awake,  and    totally   unaware 
either  of  the  herdsman's  second  visit 
or  of  his  own  companion's  movements, 
coming  or  going  of  evening,  night,  or 
morning.    But  in  his  sleep  he  was  con- 
scious, not  of  weariness  or  pain,  but  of 
an  exquisite  happiness ;  happiness  such 
as  his  waking  hours  had  not  known  for 
years — the  fulness  of  love  and  life.  Now 
he  wandered   with    Selma  under  the 
green,  transparent   shade  of  a  spring 
orchard,  leaf  and  blossom,  where  birds 
sang  sweet  on  the  boughs  around  them, 
and  cool  crystal  waters  went  flowing  at 
their    feet;    her  face  was   turned    to 
him,   a  sweet  girl's  face,   one   smile; 
their  talk  was  all  of  love.     Then  they 
were  again  together  in  another  place, 
where  he  could  not  tell:  it  seemed  a 
dwelling,  yet  there  were  neither  walls 
nor  roof,  nor  any  bound ;  nothing  was 
distinct,  not  even  her  form  or  &ce,  nor 
movement,  nor  voice ;  only  her  presence 
encompassed   him    in    great  love  and 
peace.     This  too  passed,  and  he  was 
alone,  as  in  days  long  before,  when  a 
child  in  the  quiet  noonday  solitude  of 
his  father's  gsurden  by  the  well ;  not  a 
care  in  his  mind,  not  an  ache  in  his 
limbs,  not  a  want  in  his  heart,  happy 
in  the  consciousness  of  youth  without 
the  sense  of  years  ;  full  of  the  life  that 
is  unlimited  by  within  or  around,  he- 
yond  all  distance  or  horizon,  season  or 
time.     It  had  been  his  then,  it  was  his 
once  more ;  the  Hfe  known  to  some,  if 
not  to  many,  in  early  boyhood,  when 
the  mind  first  realizes  individuality,  be- 
fore the  soul  has  yet  divided  itself  by 
the  later  limitations  of  thought  and  act 
from  the  universe  of  which  it  \&  part ; 
known  more  often  when  those  limita- 
tions are  vanishing  away  with  the  phase 
of  existence  to  which   they  properly 
belong. 

Thus  passed  the  feverish  hours  of 
night,  till  the  secret  influences  of  the 
morning  roused  him  from  dreams  to 
wakefulness,  though  not  at  once  to  any 
distinct  idea;  only  he  was  aware  of 
intense  but  by  no  means  painful  lassi- 
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tade,  and  of  a  caielesanefis  of  life  such 
as  he  had  neTer  before  experienced. 
Where  he  was,  how  he  came  to  be  there, 
what  was  to  happen  next^  he  felt  no 
mteiest'  in;  he  did  not  even  mias 
Shebeeb  £pom  the  caye,  or  conjecture 
wheze  he  might  have  gone  and  on  what 
enand.  How  quiet  everything  was ! 
Perhaps  he  was  already  dead  and  bnried. 
Conldthis  be  death?  this  the  tombi 
He  could  not  have  wished  it*  otherwise. 
Then,  in  a  flash  of  thonght,  the  image 
of  Sehoa  returned,  and  with  a  pang  like 
that  of  a  half  drowned  man  when  drawn 
out  of  the  water  and  laid  on  the  bank 
heTctuns  to  consciousness.  Alkamah 
knew  that  he  was  still  aHve,  and  not 
yet  free  to  die.  One  link,  tibough  only 
one,  of  the  life-chain  remained  to  break, 
bat  he  felt  that  the  tonch  of  the  hand 
vhich  wonld  seem  to  reunite  it  indis- 
solubiy  with  the  past,  wotdd  by  that 
very  act  snap  it  for  ever;  that  she,  the 
vigd  of  life,  was  also  the  i^pointed 
angel  of  death  to  him.  The  thought 
was  comfort  So  he  lay  there  and 
waited,  the  fingers  of  one  hand  clasped 
oyer  those  of  the  other  where  the  signet- 
ring  had  been,  as  if  to  assure  that  it  was 
absent  on  its  message  now,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  replacing  it  when  its  work 
shonld  be  over,  not  to  be  removed  again. 
It  was  otherwise  ordained. 

He  would  not,  so  dulled  were  his 
senses^  have  noticed  or  even  heard  the 
footsteps  approaching  the  cavern,  had 
there  not  been  among  them  the  tread 
for  whieh  he  had  so  often  in  days  gone 
by  watched  eagerly,  as  for  the  bringer 
of  all  his  happiness ;  then  it  had  been 
light,  firm,  and  quick ;  now  it  was  un- 
certain, slow,  and  faltering ;  but  changed 
as  that  step  was,  and  dying  as  were  his 
own  ears,  they  caught  the  sound  and 
instantly  recognized  it;  nothing  short 
of  actual  death  could  have  disguised  it 
from  them.  With  an  instinctive  effort, 
which  would  have  been  beyond  what- 
erer  deliberate  strength  remained  him, 
behalf  raised  himself  from  the  ground 
where  he  was  lying;  he  would  have 
nsen  and  gone  to  meet  her,  but  his  feet 
and  knees  were  paralyzed  and  powerless 
sow.    Leaning  forward  he  strained  his 


dim  gase,  fixed  on  the  eutttanoe-oi  tihe> 
cave. 

It  was  darkened  by  the  group  without. 
Shebeeb,  and  Okeyl  wi^  him  would 
have  been  the  first  to  enter ;  but  Selma, 
who  during  the  way  thither  had  ap- 
peared-  like  one  entranced,  scarcely  able 
to  move  but  for  the  help  of  her  maids, 
and  every  mpment  on  the  point  of  sink- 
ing down  between  them,  now  by  a  quick 
effort  shook  herself  loose  of  them,  threw 
aside  her  veil,  and  forced  her  way  to  the 
front.  Self-respect,  the  presence  of 
strangers,  of  her  husband,  present 
shame,  after  reproach,  all  had  vanished, 
except  the  remorseful  love  that  urged 
her  on,  regardless  of  everything  besides. 
With  a  staggering  eagerness  that  stum- 
bled over  its  own  haste,  she  went  straight 
towards  him  who  in  that  moment  was 
all  the  world  to  her;  the  others  as- 
tonished, awestruck  even,  stood-  aside  : 
they  felt  they  had  no  part'  nor  right  in 
such  a  meeting. 

Alkamah  strove  once  more  to  rise, 
but  could  not  He  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  her  as  she  came  forward ;  his 
lips  moved,  but  uttered  no  audible 
sound.  ''Alkamah!  my  love,  I  am 
here,''  said  Selma,  as  she  stooped  over 
him.  He  caught  her  hands  and  gazed 
upwards  earnestly,  searchingly,  into 
her  face ;  then  his  own  was  trans- 
figured by  a  snule  that  gave  back  all 
the  radiance  of  youth  and  happy  love ; 
an  instant  more  and  the  smile  settled 
into  fixed,  peaceful  calm,  his  eyes  grew 
dark,  his  hold  slackened,  his  head  fell 
on  her  breast. 

'Terrified,  despairing,  ''Alkamah,  my 
love,  my  own  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  look 
at  me,  speak  to  me  but  once — speak ;  say 
you  have  forgiven  me."  There  was  no 
voice  nor  answer  from  the  dead ;  she 
fell  beside  him  heavily  on  the  cavern 
floor. 

At  first  they  thought  that  she  too  was 
dead,  but  it  was  not  so.  With  care  they 
lifted  her  up,  carried  her  outside  the 
cave,  and  laid  her  where  the  air  blew 
cool  in  the  mountain  shadow ;  it  was  a 
long  swoon,  but  in  time  she  revived. 
Thus  much  they  knew  by  her  opening 
her  eyes,  but  she  soon  closed  them  again, 
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and  neitlittr  moved  nor  etined,  till  (tfter 
a  while  they  brought  her  lover's  dead 
body  oat  of  the  eayem,  and  prepared 
to  buy  it  in  the  aandy  soil  near  the 
entrance.  Then  she  sat  up  in  her 
place;  and  while  they  arranged  and 
wrapped  the  limbs  and  recited  the  last 
prayers  that  commended  the  dead  to 
his  Maker,  she  looked  fixedly  on  with 
dry  eyes  that  never  flickered  or  tamed 
aside,  till  the  earth  had  closed  over 
him  whom  she  had  thas  seen  again, 
after  long  separation,  to  die.  When 
all  was  over,  she  hid  her  fiEU^e  in  her 
hands  and  wept  in  silence.  But  soon 
she  rose.  *<It  has  been,"  she  said; 
and  withoat  a  word  more,  or  even  turn- 
ing back  as  she  left  the  valley,  she  made 
sign  to  her  maids  to  follow  her,  and 
unsupported  returned  with  her  husband 
to  the  tent 

There  for  three  days  she  remained, 
never  once  leavii^g  the  dwelling,  but  con- 
stantly occupying  herself  in  ordinary 
household  duties,  as  if  nothing  had  been. 
Nor  did  she  during  all  that  time  make 
any  allusion,  either  in  word  or  manner, 
to  what  had  happened;  nor  even,  at 
least  in  the  presence  of  others,  once 
shed  a  tear.  On  the  fourth  morning 
she  was  gone.  They  missed  her,  but 
waited  till  noon;  she  did  not  return. 
Then  they  searched  for  her,  first  in  the 
neighbouring  tents,  afterwards  in  the 
village  and  its  gardens;  she  was  not 
there.  But  towards  evening  they  found 
her  in  the  valley  of  the  oave,  stretched 
on  the  earth  by  Alkamah's  giave,  life- 
less. The  signet-ring  was  clasped  in 
her  hand. 


'*  May  God  have  merey  on  her  and  on 
him ;  they  were  true  lovers,"  said  Okeyl, 
as  the  grave  they  di^  for  her  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Alkamah,  hid  for  ever 
from  him  what  he  once  had  called  lus 
wifew  ''I  loved  her,  and  would  have 
loved  and  cherished  her  to  the  end; 
but  she  was  not  mine,  she  never  had 
been  mine.  She  was  his,  and  could 
not  remain  separated  from  him.  It 
was  the  deoree  of  God." 

The  event  was  soon  known  abroad ; 
and  the  ohiefo  of  Yemen,  who  showed 
every  sign  of  sympathy  with  Okeyl, 
sought  to  retain  him  amongst  them,  and 
more  than  ever  renewed  their  ofiers  of 
family  alliance.  But  Yemamah,  with 
its  reminiscences  was  insupportable  to 
him,  and  before  many  weeks  were  over 
he  had  struck  his  tents  and  returned  to 
his  own  country.  There  he  married 
again,  and  his  wife  bore  l^im  many 
children.  He  loved  them  and  her 
well ;  yet  to  the  last  he  felt  the  long- 
ings of  unavailing  regret  for  her  who, 
separated  from  him  by  more  than 
death,  united  to  another,  shared,  no 
more  to  part,  the  resting-place  of 
Alkamah. 

Shebeeb  too  left  Yemamah  a  few  days 
after  his  foster-brother's  death,  and  re- 
traced the  path  by  which  they  had 
journeyed  before.  Beaching  the  hut 
where  they  had  halted,  he  found  it 
still  standing,  but  open  and  deserted. 
Of  its  weird  tenants,  Jandeb  and  her 
mother,  nothing  was  ever  seen  or  heard 
again.  He  returned  to  Boweydah,  and 
died  there. 

W.  G.  Palqravb. 
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Safb  t  th^  battle-field  of  Ufe 
Soldom  knows  a  pause  in  strife. 
Eveiy  path  is  set  with  snares, 
Every  joy  is  orossed  by  cares. 
Brightest  mom  has  darkest  night, 
Fajrest  bloom  has  quickest  blight 
Hope  has  but  a  transient  gleam, 
liove  is  bnt  a  passing  dream, 
Trust  is  Folly's  helpless  waif. 
Who  dare  call  their  dearest  safet 

But  thou,  though  peril  loom  a&r. 

What  bast  thou  to  do  with  wart 

Let  the  wild  stream  flood  its  brink. 

There's  no  bark  of  thine  to  sink. 

Iiet  Falsehood  weave  its  subtle  net^ 

Thou  art  done  with  vain  regret. 

Let  Fortune  frown,  and  jEciends  {^row  strange, 

Thou  hast  passed  the  doom  ^f  change. 

We  plan  and  struggle,  mourn  and  chafe-i^ 

Safe,  mj  Darling,  dead,  and  safe  I 

S.  K.  P. 


&d. 


THE  FOKEIGN  LOANS  COMMrPTEE. 


The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Henry  James  to  investigate  the  methods  ^ 
by  which  the  British  pnUic  had  been  in- 
duced to  risk  their  money  in  sundry 
foreign  loans  is  unique  in  several  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  various  quarters,  this  is  the  only  com- 
mittee that  has  ever  sat  upon  Sto^  Ex- 
change afiGurs ;  secondly,  it  seems  a  com- 
mittee without  definite  object  in  a  legis- 
lattve  point/ of  view ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  a 
committee   that,  in  its  present  form, 
deals  exclusively  with  what  is  usually 
subject  matter  for    civil  or    criminid 
proceedings  at  law.     In  one  word,  its 
sole  practical  object  seems  to  be  to  hold 
up  to  the  public  the  ways  and  means  of 
certain  forms  of  swindling  in  the  City, 
and  the  names  of  those  that  are  sup- 
posed   to    have    been  the    swindlers. 
Naturally  an  investigation  of  this  sort 
is  rather  a  difficult  affidr*     At  every 
turn  some  one's  toes  are  trod  upon, 
some  one's  character  comes  forth  with 
what    at   least   looks   like    an    ugly 
smudge,  and  feelings    accordingly  are 
very  keenly  roused  in  many  quarters  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  inquiry.    We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  ''lobby- 
ing "  being  resorted  to  in  order  to  stop 
the  torrent  of  strange  nanativ^es  which 
the  committee  is  giving  to  the  world 
— a  method  of  squashing  investigation, 
which,  in  its  ugly  American  sense  of 
bribery,  intimidation,  and  £raud,  it  was 
hoped  was  unknown  here.    Several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  raising  side 
issues  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  stop 
the  further  progress  of  the  inquiry,  and 
the  feeling  is  growing  stronger  in  some 
quarters  against  the  policy  tiiat  led  to 
its  institution.    There  is  truth  in  the 
grounds  urged  for  that  hostility,  but  in 
order  to  judge  the  question  impartially, 
it  is  necessary  to  deal  only  with  fiicts  i 


prejudices  would  inevitably  be  too 
strong  for  human  judgment  in  a  case 
like  tiie  present  were  one  to  allow  feel- 
ings to  have  any  voice  in  the  decision. 
Now  there  are  a  good  many  fiiets 
about  the  appointment  of  this  committee 
which  tell  stix)ngly  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  have  been  better 
never  to  set  it  a-going ;  and  which  it  is 
needful  to  review  first,  so  that  we  may 
have  due  balance  to  those  arguments 
that  speak  in  favour  of  the  inquiry. 

First  of  all,  to  recur  to  the  second 
point  laid  down  above,  this  committee^ 
to.  put  it  colloquially,   **only  washes 
dirty  linen  in  public"    It  has,  and  can 
have,  no  ulterior  legislative  olgeet,  ht 
you  cannot  pass  an  adulteration  act 
that  shall  apply  to  **  watered  "  or  wateiy 
foreign  stocks ;  nor  can  you  lay  down 
for  uiose  merchants  and  brokers  who 
form  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  rules  by 
which  they  are  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness.    The  sole  legislative  issue  that  the 
inquiry  could  have  must  lie  in  a  sug- 
gestion that  laws  relating  to  fraud  should 
be   more   stringent   and   more  esoly 
brought  to';bear  upon  the  rascality  which 
finds  vent  in  lying]  prospectuses  and 
Stock  Market  swindles ;  but  that  is  an 
issue  which  relates  to  law  reform  in 
general,  ipid  therefore  falls  to  be  dealt 
with  on  a  far  broader  basis  than  this  one 
form  of  thieving  and  roguery  could  fur- 
nish.     But  this  limitation  of  the  scope 
of  the  committee  has  the  direct  effect 
of  making  its  work  wear  superficially 
a  most  sinister  aspect    Everybody  who 
comes  before  it  is,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
lus  being    summoned, ;  stamped  in  & 
measure  with  the  brand  of  rascality,  juBt 
because  the  object    of  the    committee 
seems  merely  to  be  to  show  up  rascals. 
The  investigating  committee  not  being 
a  broadly  baised  one,  taking  up  its  sub- 
ject for  tile  purpose  of  mending^  in  some 
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fiisbion  the  policy  of  the  State,  ineyit- 
ablj  assumes  the  functions  and  task 
of  a  pnhlic  prosecutor.  Its  function  is 
to  call  the  thieves  hefore  it  to  testify 
to  the  manner  of  their  stealing ;  and, 
hj  a  natural  inference  of  the  public, 
cTeiy  man  "who  testifies — ^be  he  rogue 
or  not — is  set  down  as  one  of  the 
irang.  This  has  a  most  unfortunate 
tilect  in  two  ways.  (1.)  It  may  hurt 
really  innocent  men  who  consent  to 
le  examined,  and  (2.)  it  also  pre- 
Ycntd  the  committee  from  reaching  its 
true  object,  which  is,  I  take  it,  not  a 
legislalive  one,  but  one  merely  coiicem- 
ing  the  modus  operandi  of  business. 
iUlevil  doing  finds  its  best  profit  in 
simnlating  what  is  good.  This  species 
of  iniquity  forms  no  exception  in  that 
respect.  Hence  the  value  of  getting  to  the 
core  of  the  question  by  an  understanding 
of  the  process  by  which  proceedings  the 
most  fraudulent  have  adopted  the  forms 
of  an  honest  business  and  thriven 
tLerein,  Possibly  were  that  well  seen, 
these  forms  could  be  mended  j  but  the 
2nere  exposure  of  malpractices  cannot 
maliethis  point  dear.  So  long,  how- 
fcTer,  as  an  appearance  before  t£e  com- 
mittee is  taken  to  mean  participation  in 
misdoing,  it  will  be  impossible  to  getthat 
kiod  of  testimony  which  would  throw 
I^;:ht  on  this  most  important  side  of 
Ibe  question.  It  is  not  enough  that 
vc  know  how  the  rogues  do  business 
— ve  must  know  how  honest  men  do 
it  too.  For  the  latter  object  the  narrow 
ningc  of  the  committee's  operations  is 
mot  I  unfortunate. 

And  it  is  so  also  because  of  still 
another  element  which  has  done  more 
to  damage  this  inquiry  in  the  estima- 
tion of  City  people  than  any  other; 
and  it  is  thi£ — ^the  whole  of  the  loans 
vliich  Sir  Henry  James  specified  in 
Lis  motion  are  at  this  moment  the  sub- 
ject of  lawsuits,  and  it  is  plausibly  urged 
tbat  all  that  the  committee  is  doing  is 
to  collect  evidence  in  a  rough  and 
ready  iashios,  so  that  it  may  be  easy 
for  the  suflcring  bond-holders  to  force 
le^tution.  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  such  was  the  purpose  of 


Sir  Henry  Jame?,  nor  do  I  think  that 
there  is  the  least  ground  in  his  behaviour 
over  this  affidr  for  the  complaint  that 
he  has  misused  information  possessed  by 
him  as  a  counsel.  All  the  fSeu^ts  which 
are  known  go  to  show  that  Sir  Henry 
has  acted  with  the  utmost  integrity  all 
through  j  yet  I  cannot  help  joining  in 
the  regret  that  he  did  not  endeavour 
either  to  do  more  when  he  was  doing 
it,  or,  finding  that  impossible,  resolve 
to  do  nothing.  Probably  Ms  igno- 
rance of  what  is  technically  called 
*'  business,"  and  of  what  the  usages  and 
history  of  the  City  were,  led  him  to 
think  that  only  a  few  loans,  whose 
names  had  become  prominently  noto- 
rious, needed  examination ;  but  in  that 
case  he  should  have  consulted  persons 
able  to  tell  him  more  than  he  knew.  For 
his  mistake  has  been  most  unfortunate 
in  that  it  has  given  a  leverage  to  those 
who  object,  from  private  reasons  of 
much  cogency,  to  the  further  progress 
of  this  iuvestigatioiL  His  inquiry  looks 
superficially  just  what  it  is  the  interest 
of  many  people  to  describe  it  as  being ; 
and  these,  by  their  noisy  lamentations, 
may  succeed  in  some  degree  in  trans- 
ferring to  themselves,  should  they  feel 
unpleasant  after-consequences  from  the 
exposure,  some  of  the  gushing  sympathy 
now  apparently  so  readily  bestowed  by 
the  vulgar  of  all  classes  on  the  more 
blatant  kind  of  knavery.  The  delicacy 
of  the  subject  chosen  for  investigation; 
the  shades  of  participation  which  in  a 
society  so  mixed  as  that  of  the  City  is, 
make  it  in  some  cases  impossible  to  say 
that  a  man  is  morally  guilty,  although 
his  deeds  may  have  been  here  and  there 
questionable;  the  necessity  for  being 
removed  from  any  imputation  of  pan- 
dering to  the  demands  of  a  clamorous 
few — these,  and  many  other  considera- 
tions should  have  made  the  formation 
of  this  committee  a  most  carefully  con- 
sidered thing,  and  have  caused  the  ob- 
jects of  its  creation  to  be  most  carefully 
chosen.  The  few  loan  swindles  which 
it  was  set  to  expose  are  comparatively 
insignificant.  Many  greater  examples  ci 
evil  doing  might  probably  be  found  in 
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the  City  than  that  which  attaches  to 
the  loan^  of  Costa  Bica,  for  instance ; 
while  theve  ca^  he  no  doubt  that  a 
thorough  examination  of  tlxe  xoanner 
in  which  i^  few  loans  for  states  still 
bearing  some  reputation  of  solvency  have 
been  raised  would  reveal  more  as  to 
business  ways,  aud  show  more  of 
the  evils  whioh  beset  loan  concocting, 
than  even  the  stoiy  of  Honduras  with 
its  mahogany  forests,  its  <'  ship  raHway," 
and  its  ^gs  of  low  vagabonds,  who 
for  a  brief  period  played  the  vulture 
upon  the  credulous  rich,  or,  and  that  is 
sadder  to  think  of,  on  the  people  of 
pinchod  incomes  whom  the  high  interest 
drew  into  investing  their  all  There  are 
countries,  too,  which  have  suffered  and 
suffer  now  from  the  loads  of  debt  which 
have  been  laid  ou  their  bucks  as  no  South 
American  republic  has  ever  suffered — 
nations  as  hopelessly  in  the  grip  of  the 
ruthless  usurer  as  ever  a  spendthrift 
heir — and  ought  not  these  to  be  con- 
sidered) England,  as  a  great  state, 
owes  a  duty  to  oppressed  debtors,  if 
her  children  are  the  oppressors,  as  well 
as  to  ruined  creditors ;  i^d,  if  judging 
at  all,  ought  to  take  steps  to  judge 
impartially  between  them.  Why  should 
these  other  questionable  practices  be 
passed  by  then,  and  only  one  or  two 
small  samples  of  loans  which  have  gone 
into  utter  collapse  paradsd  before  the 
world  1  The  selection  should  have  been 
wide,  embraoing  good  loans  and  bad 
Ipans,  and  thus  the  committee  would 
have  assumed  a  digiufied  position  be- 
fore the  world,  as  it  would  hav^  done 
a  mueh  higher  work  than  it  is  now 
doing.  The  motion  which  was  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Barclay  on-the  20ih 
of  April  was  conceived  in  the  spirit 
which  shpuld  have  guided  the  labours 
of  the  committee  ^m  the  first,  but  it 
was  perhaps  on  the  whole  as  well  that 
he  Old  not  pursue  it  to  an  issue.  All 
that  he  could  have  done,  supposing  his 
motion  carried,  would  have  been  to  add 
one  or  two  more  loans  to  the  list  of  the 
committee,  and  that  would  not  have 
done  much  good  unless  the  attitude  and 
purpose  of   the  committee  itself  had 


been  changed  by  a  much  more  radical 
revision  of  its  line  of  duty.  There 
have  been  indications  since  tiien,  more- 
over, that  the  committee  intended 
tacitly  to  assume  broader  functions; 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lionel  Cohen  being 
refused  on  April  22,  on  the  ground 
that  general  evidence  would  be  taken 
after  the  evidence  on  particular  loans. 
That  shows  some  determination  to 
travel  beyond  the  original  intention  of 
Sir  Henry  James^  and  is  a  good  sign, 
only  that  the  basis  on  which  tlie  gene- 
ral evidence  is  taken  will  still  be  too 
narrow. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the 
objections  I  raise  tiius  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary, and  which  are  those  in  the  mouths 
of  some  influential  sections  of  the  pub- 
lic, are  all  secondary  to  the  main  in- 
quiry, which  must  now  be  put  Was 
this  committee  in  any  sense  justifiable  1 
Animadversions  on  these  secondary 
questions  do  not^  in  fact,  touch  this 
point,  and  it  is  a  mist^e  altogether  to 
confound  the  one  issue  with  the  other. 
The  objections  may  be  many  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done,  and 
yet  that  thing  remain  worth  doing.  Put- 
ting bU  due  weight  upon  these  objec- 
tions, then,  I  must  still  hold  that  they  do 
not  amount  to  anything  like  proof  that 
this  inquiry  was  in  itself  either  inexpe- 
dient or  unjustifiable.  It  is  all  very  well, 
and  in  a  sense  veiy  true,  to  say  that  the 
deluded  public  have  a  remedy  for  their 
grievances  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law, 
and  to  say  also  that  these  things  should 
not  be  dragged  before  an  extemporised 
committee  like  this,  possessed  of  certain 
extralegal  powers  tiiat  lead  to  nothing. 
The  ordinary  courts  of  law  are,  however, 
inacoessible  to  at  least  half  of  those  who 
have  suffered  most  heavily  by  these 
swindles,  and  the  other  half  cannot  be 
got  to  act  together  "with  sufficient  reso- 
lution, partiy  because  of  apathy,  and 
psrtly  horn  the  feeling  that  it  is  almost 
a  toss  up  whether  they  gain  anything 
if  they  do  go  to  law.  If  we  catch  an 
ordinary  thief  his  punishment  is  easy, 
but  stealing  by  the  million  is  so  gigantic 
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an  affiur  thafc  the  common  mind  is  ove^ 
potrei^y  and  cakmot  see  eithef  the  guilt 
or  tbe  motives  for  it  in  a  criminal  light 
at  alL  So,  when  wholesale  stealers  of 
this  kind  are  hanled  hefbre  a  jury,  the 
jury  are  apt  not  to  (^ree  on  a  ver- 
dict Moreovety  what  is  the  end  of 
lanr  proceedings  in  such  cases)  To 
punish  the  ofibnders  or  to  get  restitu- 
tion 1  If  the  first,  Where  is  the  philan- 
thropy that  is  going  to  stand  the  cost 
for  the  public  good)  Jleeced  bond- 
holders are  hoi  to  be  expected  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad  out  of  pure 
patriotism  and  brotherly  love.  If  the 
second,  How  can  any  one  know  whether 
the  money  ceh  be  got  back  again 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  court,  sup- 
posing it  given  in  favour  of  the  plain- 
tiffs) E^nes  win  money,  and  they 
also  lose  money,  for  matiy  of  them 
are  fools  as  moch  as  rogues,  and  those 
that  are  not  may  fail  from  over  astute- 
ness ;  and  what  use  would  a  barren  decree 
against  such  people  be,  supposing  they 
h^  gambled  all  their  gains  away,  as 
some  of  the  gentry  connected  with  the 
San  Domingo  imposition  are  on  good 
authority  said  to  have  done )  Looked  at 
vithout  prejudice  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  seldom  adequate  motive  to 
pursue  rascality  in  one's  private  capacity 
for  such  objects.  I  heard  but  the  other 
day,  for  example,  of  a  case  where  a 
fiandnlent  bankruptcy  of  a  public  com- 
pany was  concerned.  By  the  bank- 
ruptcy all  creditors  of  the  estate  were 
defrauded,  and  the  business  passed  into 
private  hands,  who  ignored  the  creditors 
altogether.  Some  of  the  latter  clubbed 
together  and  dragged  the  estate  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  public 
grounds,  and  got  no  redress.  They 
had,  however,  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction of  paying  all  law  costs  for  the 
pnblic  good«  The  case  would  be  the 
same  in  regard  to  foreign  loans,  and 
indeed  only  quite  recently  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  gave  judgment  in  a  suit 
hrouoht  gainst  some  Bolivian  agents, 
contractors,  or  concessionaires,  by  the 
hondholdera  to  have  their  money  re- 
tamed  to  them  because  the  ohgects  for 


wMeh  it  tras  borrowed  were  not  accom- 
plished. Thd  contract  under  which  the 
money  had  been  procured  had  been 
utterly  fallacious  in  £act,  yet  judgment 
went  against  the  lenders,  and  they 
were  practically  told  that  it  was  no 
business  of  theirs  what  was  done  with 
the  money,  no  matter  on  what  under- 
standing they  had  lent  it.  They  coald 
not  touch  it  and  yet  other  parties  could 
not  touch  it,  and  it  now  hangs  as  it 
were  in  the  air.  So  is  it  all  round; 
partly  because  on  many  points  raised 
in  such  suits  we  have  practically  no 
law  at  all,  only  judicial  rulings  made 
by  m^,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
whom  has  ever  understood  ''  busi- 
ness" in  its  City  sense.  Nothing 
is  easiet  than  for  an  acute  business 
man  to  bamboozle  the  lawyers. 
But  because  that  is  so,  are  the  few 
daring  rascaki,  who  creep  in  amongst 
honest  men  of  business,  to  continue 
to  rob  us)  Surely  not.  They  ought 
to  be  reached  somehow,  and  probably 
the  very  best  way  to  reach  them  is  to 
so  expoee  their  peculiar  doings  out  of 
their  own  mouths,  that  it  shall  be  an 
education  to  the  public,  and  a  warning 
for  the  future.  These  men  practised 
upon  human  ignorance^  but  let  the  world 
once  know  what  their  tricks  have  been, 
and  their  occupation  will,  it  is  hoped, 
henceforth  be  gone.  For  this  education 
nothing  could  be  a  better  agency  than  a 
public  parliamentary  commitbee,  and 
with  aU  its  drawbacks,  I  must  believe 
that  the  exposure  which  such  a  commit- 
tee is  now  giving  is  doing  great  good. 
There  is  no  sound  honest  business  which 
will  suffer  from  it  ultimately ;  and  pain- 
ful though  the  process  be,  even  business 
men  themselves  may  learn  something 
from  the  revelation,  and  that  too  in 
spite  of  its  one-sided  character.  No  class 
in  the  community  has  hitherto  heen  so 
exempt  from  public  scrutiny  as  City 
financiers  and  Stock  Exchange  men,  and 
it  may  well  be  &at  some  practices 
have  grown  up  with,  and  become  en- 
grafted on,  their  modes  of  doing  busi- 
ness, which  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
day,  but  with  which  long  use  has  made 
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them  80  familiar  as  to  blind  men  to 
their  true  meaning.     City  men,  too,  are 
80  protected  by  the  loose  character  of 
the  English  law  of  libel  that  the  press 
cannot — ^however  much  it  would — say  a 
tithe  of  what  may  often  be  necessary  in 
preventing  fraud.    You  may  abuse  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  the  "  City" 
is  sacred;  the    "City"    can   pay  for 
silence,  if  need  be,  as  well  as  coerce 
refractory  critics  by  methods  of  its  own, 
and  by  legal  terrors  that  are  all  the 
greater  for  being  undefined.    It  may  do 
good,  therefore,  that  the  City  should 
see  its  customs  brought  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  public  by  the  revelations  of  even 
the  bad  amongst  its  own  people ;  and  if 
this  investigation  could  be  but  widened  in 
its  scope  80  as  to  include  the  sheep  with 
the  goats — so  as  to  be  a  statesmanlike 
^hing — it  could  not  fieul  to   be  very 
valuable,   not   merely  to    the   British 
investor,  who  is  often  something  of  a 
greedy    person,  intent    upon    usurious 
returns  upon  his  capital,  and  therefore 
not  much  deserving  of  pily  when  he 
does  follow  the  false  lure,  but  to  foreign 
States — ^to  borrowers  all  over  theworld, 
as  well  as  to  lenders  here.  How  poor  bor- 
rowers suffer,  one  fact  will  show  as  well 
as  volumes.     Turkey  brought  out  a  loan 
for  18,000,000;.  last  year,bearinginterest 
at  5  per  cent,  and  at  the  price  of  43j^ 
net.    The  net  amount  of  the  loan  would 
therefore  be  about  7,800,000^.,  and  of 
that  Turkey  got  at  the  outside  probably 
not    more   than  5,000,0002.      But   of 
that    sum  I  question   if  one>half  was 
available  for  "reproduction  purposes." 
The  bulk  was   swallowed  up   by   the 
money-lenders,  who  have  helped  Turkey 
always  with  their  private   moneys  at 
exorbitant  interest  for  a  short   time, 
and  then,  when  they  had  no  more  to 
lend  or  wero  gorged  with  unnegotiable 
paper,  launched  a  new  loan  at  a  price 
to  the  public  that  left  them  plenty  of 
commission   beyond    the    Grovenmient 
price — ^thus  transferring  their  private 
nsks  to  the  public  in  a  fashion  which 
was  highly  profitable  to  themselves  cer- 
tainly, but  to  no  one  else.   How  aro  these 
\ings  done  %    Has  England  no  interest 


in  keeping  her  fair  name  unstained  by 
thoseof  hersonswho  participate  in  laying 
burdens  like  these  upon  the  miserablo 
people  of  other  empires  %  At  the  above 
rate  Turkey  would  pay  &om  25  to  30 
per  cent  for  this  money  per  annum, 
and  pay  it  literally  for  notiiing,  except 
to  keep  the  financiers'  game  going  until 
the  life-blood  of  the  people  had  been 
drained  dry.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished these  men  wiU  mount  and 
fly,  leaving  borrowers  and  lenders 
alike  to  mouzn  together  over  their 
common  ruin.  It  would  at  once  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  these  investigations, 
and  give  them  a  definite  purpose  for 
good,  visible  to  all  men,  wero  the  com- 
mittee to'  look  into  such  instances  ot 
gross  usury,  in  the  interests  of  these 
who  aro  not  her  citizens^  but  in  wiiosu 
welfaro  she  cannot  but  have  a  high 
stake  nevertheless.  Depend  upon  it 
the  reckoning  day  must  cnme  for  mucb 
of  that  iniquitous  financing  whereby 
nations  have  been  crushed  to  the  very 
earth,  and  it  is  at  once  a  petty  and  an 
impolitic  thing  to  confine  the  labours 
of  a  dignified  body  like  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  what 
may  be  called  a  few  examples  of  private 
plundering,  when  thero  aro  so  many  of 
greater  public  moment  and  involving 
higher  crime,  but  in  rogaid  to  which 
the  pocket  of  the  British  investor  has 
not  yet  felt  the  squeeze,  because  some 
life  still  remains  among  the  primitive 
races  whom  his  money  has  rained,  and 
some  honesty  too. 

The  whole  subject  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  then,  in  this  :  That  there 
aro  many  weak  points  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  that  it  has 
too  narrow  an  object  in  view ;  but  at 
the  same  time  thero  is  so  very  much 
that  wants  looking  into  in  the  principles 
of  the  borrowing  and  lending  which 
goes  on  in  the  City,  that  the  public 
have  roason  to  be  thankful  when  even 
the  least  light  is  suffered  to  reach  them. 
The  ways  of  the  City  are  a  sealed  book 
no  longer,  and  if  the  revelation  be  only 
garbled  and  partial,  it  is  not  on  that 
account  to  be  utterly  rejected.    Better 
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let  iLs  be  thankfal  for  what  we  have 
go^  for  it  might  well  have  been,  that 
had  more  been  attempted  we  would 
hsYB  obtained  less.  The  many  objeo- 
tions  which  can  be  leasonably  or 
plausibly  urged  against  the  mode  and 
6Cope  of  this  inquiry  do  not  suffice  to  pro- 
cure its  utter  condemnation  so*  long  as 
it  can  be  reasonably  believed  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  render  the  Eng- 
lish public  less  credulous  and  more 
cautious.  It  rests  with  them  after 
all,  in  the  long  run,  to  pnt  <}oW9  thjs 


sinister  trade,  and  if  they  do  not  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  lures  of  the 
financial  necromancer  as  easily  as  here- 
tofore, the  City  will  be  easily  purified. 
Something  will  therefore  be  gained  in 
the  meantime  by  the  tales  given  to 
the  world,  '^ sworn  lies"  though  not  a 
little  of  them  may  be ;  and  perhaps  on 
another  opportunity  Parliament  may 
enter  upon  that  wider  inquiry  which 
concerns  the  fstte  of  toiling  millions 
in  foreign  lands  with  stronger  popular 
support  than  it  could  hope  for  now. 
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THE  CONVENT  OF  SAN  MAKCO. 


v.— THE  SPERIMENTO. 

It  does  not  seem  withia  the  reach  of 
hiuDui  possibilitj  that  any  man  who 
ventures  to  put  all  his  being  and  hap- 
piness on  the  cast,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
generating, be  it  his  country,  be  it  his 
class,  be  it — ^greater  and  more  despe- 
rate enterprise  still — ^the  world  and  the 
human  race,  should  come  to  any  but  a 
tragical  ending.  Even  in  the  softened 
manners  of  these  later  ages,  when  violent 
peisecntion  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  the 
leformer  has  rare  fortune  indeed  whose 
heart  and  hope  has  not  died  in  him  before 
life  does,  and  whose  period  of  triumph 
is  anything  but  brief.  Savonarola's 
leign  of  genius  and  spiritual  purity  was 
short,  but  it  was  for  some  time  almost 
ihsolate,  a  heavexdy  despotism,  perfect 
in  its  motiyes,  grand  in  all  its  aims ; 
yet,  as  we  have  already  said,  impossible, 
a  thing  contradicted  by  every  principle 
of  ordinaiy  humanity,  and  too  exceptional 
even  to  be  safe,  though  higher  in  all  its 
iiLtentions  and  most  of  its  results  than 
thoee  governments  which  are  practicable. 
So  long  as  it  lasted,  immorality  and 
Ininiy  were  out  of  fashion  in  Florence, 
the  Tileness  which  calls  itself  pleasure 
was  paralyzed,  and  immodesty  and  im- 
ppity  scued  into  comers  out  of  sight. 
^or  were  the  more  violent  sins  of  the 
time  leas  discountenanced.  Savonarola 
'J^  his  own  person  was  the  National 
O^rd,  the  police,  the  civic  protector  of 
^e  place.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
So.  188.— vou  xzxjL 


the  revolution  which  changed  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence  was  unattended  by 
massacre  or,  in  any  but  one  instance, 
by  confiscation.  The  streets  were  safe, 
the  populace  quiet,  notwithstanding  the 
high  strain  of  excitement  in  which, 
with  so  many  dangers  threatening, 
they  must  have  lived.  Instead  of  in- 
dulging that  excitement  in  the  much 
more  usual  and  congenial  task  of  sack- 
ing a  palace,  the  men  of  Florence  were 
hurried  to  the  Duomo,  where  the  fervid 
and  splendid  eloquence  of  the  Friar 
gave  that  stimulus  to  mind  and  heart 
which  has  always  to  be  supplied  some- 
how, and  which,  in  most  cases,  the  crowd 
finds  for  itself  in  less  satisfactory  ways. 
His  words  were  their  wine,  his  eloquence 
their  theatre.  He  communicated  to 
them  that  high  and  fine  intoxication  or 
enthusiasm  and  feeling,  which,  when  it 
does  take  hold  of  the  crowd,  drives 
lower  and  grosser  excitements  out  of 
court  Unfortunately  it  is  the  excite- 
ment itself^  not  the  noble  objects  of  it, 
that  lays  strongest  hold  upon  the  crowd ; 
and  it  is  at  all  times  easier  to  be  a 
Piagnone,  a  Puritan,  a  member  of  a 
party,  than  it  is  to  love  Grod  and  deny 
one's  self.  And  as  every  one  of  these 
exciting  and  magnificent  addresses  in- 
sisted upon  justice,  peace,  charity,  and 
purity,  the  Millennium  itself  must  have 
arrived  in  Florence  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  that  great  yoico 
continued  dominant,  as  it  was  for  a  time. 
This  could  not  be.     Savonarola  had  his 
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close  and  devoted  circle  of  trne  fol- 
lowers, men  of  like  nature  witb  kimself, 
the  religious  minds  and  pure  hearts 
which  happily  exist  in  greater  or  smaller 
numhei  at  all  times.  He  had  heyond 
these  the  large  mass  of  his  party,  people 
religiously  affected  hy  his  preaching,  and 
80  &,T  moved  by  intense  faith  in  him  as 
to  make  many  personal  sacrifices  under 
his  influence^  and  range  themselves 
whoUy  on  his  side.  A  lajrger  circle  still, 
so  laiqge  at  one  time  as  to  embrace  all 
that  was  noble  and  patriotic  in  Florence, 
held  by  him  politically,  feeling  his  great 
influence,  always  nobly  ezei*ted,  to  be  the 
salvation  of  the  city.  This  vast  outer 
circle-— too  multitudinous  to  be  ever 
made  into  a  religious  party,  often  caring 
nothing  for  religion,  and  tnade  up  of 
persons  who,  but  for  their  strong  sense 
of  the  necessities  of  Florence,  and  the 
use  of  the  Friar  to  keep  order,  and  sway 
the  masses  in  the  right  direction,  would 
have  been  naturally  the  Opponents  of 
the  great  religious  reformer — ^was  the 
cause  at  once  of  his  absolute  triumph 
and  of  his  ruin.  They  used  him,  for  pur- 
poses not  ignoble,  and  willingly  made 
of  him  their  bulwark  against  Piero  dei 
Medici,  their  old  tyrant,  against  the  new 
tyrants  whom  a  parlamento  might  "have 
saddled  them  with,  and  against  anarchy 
and  internal  tumult  But  his  prophetical 
threatenings  were  folly  to  them,  his 
purity  distasteful,  his  piety  superstition. 
"When  he  said  "  Be  free,"  they  cheered 
him  to  the  echo;  when  he  said  "Be 
pure,"  the  effect  was  very  different. 
iN^ow  here,  now  there,  at  that  point  and 
at  this,  these  supporters  fell  off  from 
him,  joined  the  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
among  whom,  but  for  patriotism,  they 
would  always  have  found  a  more  con- 
genial place;  and  gradually — the  tide 
ebbing  ever  more  and  more  as  the 
motnentary  impulse  towards  a  reforma- 
tion, of  manners,  by  which  the  whole 
city  had  been  superficially  affected,  died 
away — left  the  prophet,  who  had  once 
felt  himself  almost  the  prime  nunister 
of  a  theocracy,  in  the  ahnmken  position 
of  the  leader  of  a  religious  party.  It 
had  been  premature,  alas!  though  a 
heavenly  delusion,    that   great   diout 


which  all  the  noble  Tuscan  walls  had 
seemed  to  echo.  Viva  Gesu  Gruto  nodro 
Re  I  Jesus  Christ  was  not  yet  to  be  Kiog 
of  Florence,  any  more  than  of  other 
fleshly  kingdoms;  and  Savonarola,  after 
he  had  accomplished  his  divine  and  un- 
rewarded drudgery,  and  freed  Florence 
and  tamed  her,  for  the  use  of  all  these 
magnificent  Signori,  dropped  back  into 
the  Prior  of  San  Marco,  the  head  of 
the  Piagnoni,  the  religious  leader  against 
whom  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
silenced  and  crushed  for  a  moment,  had 
now  once  more  risen  up  in  free  fight 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  make 
speculative  studies  of  the  imrevealed 
sensations  of  men  whose  lives  are  long 
over,  and  to  decide  how  they  thought 
and  felt,  with  authority,  as  if  distance 
lent  not  enchantment,  but  distinctness 
to  the  mental  viaion.    We  pique  otff- 
selves  upon  being  more  impartial  than 
the  contemporaries,  who  either  hated  the 
man  and  abused  him,  or  loved  him,  and 
could  see  no  evil  in  him.     It  is  our  high 
privilege  to  be  able  to  see  how  good  he 
was,  and  yet  that  he  was  not  good,  at 
the  same  moment;  but  this  privilege, 
like  all  others,  has  its  disadvantages. 
If  the  contemporary  sees  too  close,  and 
is  too  ready  to  form  a  superficial  judg- 
ment from  facts  alone,  we  are  too  ready 
to  rely  upon  our  theories  of  human 
nature,  and  our  supposed  superior  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  mind,  as  giving 
an  entirely  new  colour  and  meaning  to 
these  facts;  and  nothing,  I  think,  is 
more  general  in  history  and  criticism, 
than  the  confusion  which  arises  from 
our  refusal  to  accept  the  simpler  inter- 
pretation of  a  great  man's  character,  and 
the  pains  we  give  ourselves  to  find  every 
person  "  complex,"  and  every  important 
event  full  of  "  complications.''    To  be 
singleminded,  once  one  of  the  highest 
commendations  possible,  has  ceased  to 
appear  sublime  enough  for  the  imagina- 
tion, which  demands  a  lab3rrinth  of  con- 
flicting motives,  thrpugh  which  it  can 
have  the  satisfaction  of  picking  its  en- 
lightened way.  The  meaner  pleasure  with 
which  the  ordinary  observer  often  exerts 
himself  to  lessen  a  heroic  figure,  and 
show  how  a  great  purpose  may  be  brought 
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down  hj  dilutions  of  small  motives,  is 
perhaps  more  general  still;  but  this  lat- 
ter is  not  a  sentiment  upon  which  it  is 
agreeable  to  dwell.  The  later  historians — 
who,  without  any  such  miserable  inten- 
tion, hnt  rather  with  the  desire,  we  may 
suppose,  of  explaining  to  themselves  a 
eharacter  so  singularly  swayed  and 
gmded  by  faith  in  the  unseen,  have 
taken  up  the  idea  that  Savonarola  was 
largely  moved  by  love  of  power,  and 
that  a  determination  to  be  himself  the 
greatest  influence  in  Florence  was 
more  strong  within  him  than  even 
hit  desire  to  save  Florence,  though 
that  ^as  great — do  but  repeat  what 
all  his  contemporary  accusers,  by  every 
diaboHcal  means  in  their  power,  at- 
tempted to  prove,  but  without  much 
swcesa  By  delirious  words  wrung  from 
the  lips  of  a  sufferer  in  torture,  and  by 
falsified  records,  forged  processes,  and 
ngnatnres  fraudulently  obtained,  the 
Florentine  Signory,  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  tried  very  hard  to 
make  out  that  the  Prophet,  who  had 
swayed  all  Florence  for  years,  was  not 
onlj  a  ial9e  prophet,  but  one  who  had 
pretended  t6  possess  prophetic  gifts, 
for  Mb  own  selfish  advancement  per- 
haps, or  at  least  for  "pride  and  vain 
glory.**  Savonarola's  modem  accusers 
do  not  go  so  fiBLr,  neither  do  they  use 
sneh  discreditable  means ;  but  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  have  believed  as  he 
did,  and  to  have  acted  simply  and 
vehemently  (aa  his  nature  was)  on  that 
heHef,  lies  behind  all  their  endeavours 
to  introduce  some  strain  of  lesser  motive 
into  bis  impassioned  souL 

It  is  not  my  business  to  explain 
how  Such  a  man,  in  the  full  pleni- 
tade  of  his  genius,  should  be  able  to 
believe  devoutly  and  with  his  whole 
floal  In  miracles,  in  spiritual  com- 
municationB  to  himself  or  others,  in 
^inUe  interpositions  of  Divine  power, 
s&d  a  perpetual  supernatural  interven- 
tion in  the  affiurs  of  the  world.  All 
the  influences  of  his  age  figivoured  his 
belief,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  con- 
temporaries fully  shared  it ;  yet  these 
&cte  are  not  necessary,  it  seems  to  me, 


to  make  that  faith  fully  credible,  how- 
ever incomprehensible.  Five  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
Edward  Irving,  a  man  of  kindred  mind, 
believed  as  fervently,  as  undoubtingly, 
as  Savonarola,  looked  for  miracles  as  he 
did,  and  believed  in  miraculous  occur- 
rences which  (he  thought)  proved  the 
justice  of  his  faith.  Irving  has  been 
explained,  like  Savonarola,  and  evdn  in 
a  less  worthy  way.  "We  have  been  told 
that  mere  vanity,  and  a  mAd  desire  for 
popular  favour,  tnoved  the  one,  just  as 
we  are  told  that  love  of  power  actuated 
the  other.  These  lower  qualities  are 
supposed  to  supply  the  interpretation 
of  their  characters,  the  fin  mot  of  the 
enigma,  the  solution  of  all  that  is  mys- 
terious and  unlike  other  men  in  them ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  provide  that 
"  complexity  "  in  which  modem  imagi- 
nation delights.  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not but  thuik  that  the  simpler  view  is 
not  only  much  truer,  but  far  more  help- 
ful to  us  in  our  endeavours  to  under- 
stand such  men.  The  moment  we  can 
believe  and  realize  that  all  they  said 
was  to  themselves  absolutely  true,  that 
their  faith  was  what  they  describe  it  to 
be,  that  their  hopes,  expectations,  and 
motives,  were  such  as  they  constantly 
and  unvaryingly  profess — their  com- 
plexity of  character  may  indeed  suffer, 
but  they  themselves  become  infinitely 
more  comprehensible.  The  number  of 
such  men  is  few,  and  their  fate  is  seldom 
encouraging  to  any  who  should,  of  set  pur- 
pose, take  up  the  mantle  as  it  falls  from 
their  shoulders.  Such  a  one  as  Francis 
of  AssiBi,  simpler  soul  in  a  simpler 
age,  might  indeed  receive  his  tokens  of 
God's  supreme  love  in  some  mysterious 
way,  which  words  cannot  explain,  and 
die  of  the  glory  and  of  the  joy  of  it, 
happier  than  his  successors,  leaving  a 
wondering  confused  crowd  to  give  what 
account  they  could  of  the  miracle.  But 
not  such  IB  the  lot  of  later  prophets. 
Girolamo  Savonarola  in  1498,  and  Ed- 
ward Irving  in  1832,  both  died  disap- 
pointed, lookingvainly,  straining  wistful 
eyes  to  the  last  for  a  miracle  which  never 
came.  Are  they  shamed  in  their  pathetic 
trust  because  they  ai«  disappointed? 
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Sorely  no.  The  rash  charlatan  who 
casts  off  his  God  altogether,  and  all  the 
bonds  of  belief,  when  his  expected 
miracle  feils  him,  may  invite  the  imputa- 
tiom  of  low  motives  and  self-love  at  the 
bottom  of  his  preceding  enthusiasm.  3ut 
those  great  servants  of  God,  who  do  their 
work  for  nought ;  who,  looking  for  mi^ 
raculous  acknowledgment  get  none,  yet 
stand  fast  and  faithful  though  humi- 
liated ;  who  are  dumb,  opening  not  their 
mouths,  because  He  has  done  it,  yet  in 
the  depths  of  their  hearts  cannot  tell 
why;  seem  to  me  in  their  defeat  and 
dowiifall  to  have  as  deep  a  claim  upon 
human  sympathy  as  ever  was  put  forth 
by  fallen  hero  or  discrowned  conqueror. 
On  the  contrary,  instead  of  compre- 
hending the  profound  and  tragic  pathos 
of  their  disappointment,  history  half 
exults  over  it,  as  a  fitting  recompense 
for  their  unfounded  pretensions,  and  the 
setting  down  of  their  spiritual  pride. 
Ungenerous  and  ignoble  judgment  ! 
More  wonderful  than  Savonarola  him- 
self is  the  human  sentiment  which  can 
sigh  over  a  potter's  frantic  attempts  to 
get  fromKature  a  glaze  for  his  hideous 
lizards,  yet  stand  unmoved  at  the  sight 
of  the  Prophet's  struggle  and  agony  to 
have  his  higher  work  acknowledged  by 
his  Master,  and  of  that  sublime  disap- 
pointment which  never  at  its  deepest 
falls  one  step  from  its  faith. 

At  the  same  time  we  lay  claim  to  no 
unnatural  perfection  for  Savonarola.  He 
had  no  doubt  many  of  the  prejudices  of 
his  time,  and  was  coloured  by  it  as  all 
men  are.  Besides  the  vague  insinuations 
as  to  love  of  power,  &c.,  "Vfhich  are 
freely  hazarded  against  him,  one  act  of 
his  life  has  been  cited  as  a  proof  of  his 
inferiority  to  his  own  high  standard,  and 
determination  to  clear  rivals  out  of  his 
path.     TbiB  one  event  is  the  execution 
of  Bernardo  del  Kero  and  his  four  com- 
panions, found  guilty  of  scheming  for 
the  restoration  of  Piero  dei  Medici — an 
event  which  Savonarola  is  not  represent- 
"^d,  even  by  his  enemies,  as  having  en- 
woored  to  bring  about,  but  simply  as 
interfering  to  prevent.     According 
1  the  various  histories  this  execution 
lemanded  by  the  people  with  abso- 


lute fury.    Bernardo  del  Nero  was  an 
old  man,  and  of  high  character,  but  he 
had  been  a  partizan  of  the  Medici  all  his 
life;  and  after  their  expulsioo,  while 
holding  the  highest  public  office  in  a  re- 
public frantically  afiiid  of,  and  opposed 
to  the  Medici,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  conspiracy  for  bringing 
them  back.     Such  an  attempt  (when  un- 
successful) can  be  considered  as  nothing 
but  high  treason,  and  has  everywhere 
and  in  all  circumstances  ensured  the 
severest  punishment.     Savonarola  had 
been  the  constant  and  persevering  oppon- 
ent of  the  Medici  since  his  first  appea> 
ance  in  Florence.     He  had  resisted  the 
blandishments,  the  threats,  and  even  the 
last  appeal  of  the  great  Lorenzo,  and  no 
toleration  for  the  race  had  ever  subdued 
his  vehement,  almost  violent,  condem- 
nation of   their  usurped    position  in 
Florence.     It  was  the  fear  that  anarchy 
and  misgovernment  might  bring  tbem 
back   with  their  parlamentos  and  dis- 
guised tyranny  that  drove  him  to  take 
the  part  he  did  in  politics.     So  early  as 
October,  1495,  about  the  time  when  the 
government  of   Florence  was  resettled 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  he 
himself  from  the  pulpit  denounced  all 
who  should    endeavour  to  reestablish 
despotism  in  the  city  as  worthy  of  death, 
and  recommended  tiiat  the  same  punish- 
ment should  be  accorded  to  them  as  the 
Komans  gave  to  those  who  desired  to 
bring  back  Tarquin.     It  seems  hard  to 
see,  after  this,  why  he  should  have  in- 
terfered to  deliver  Bernardo  del  Nero 
and  his  companions.     At  the  time  of 
their  condemnation  he  was  no  longer 
the  powerful  leader  he  had  been.     He 
had  shrunk,  as  I  have  said,  from  the 
spiritual  ruler  of  Florence  to  be  the  head 
of  the  Piagnoni,  and  it  would  have  re- 
quired an  exertion  of  personal  influence 
much  greater  than  that  word  from  the 
pulpit,  which  a  few  years  before  had 
swayed  the  city,  to  do  anything  effectual 
for  the  help  of  the  condemned ;  indeed 
he  had  retired  from  the  pulpit  altogether, 
and  was  shut  up  in  San  M^o,  silent  and 
excommunicated.     ^Chese,  however,  are 
secondary  points  in  consideration  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  right  to  suppose 
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Savonarola  wished  to  interfere  on  their 
behal£  Except  on  the  vague  general 
principle  of  humanity — ^a  principle  un- 
known to  his  age^  and  of  very  doubtful 
adrantage  to  the  world  at  any  period — 
I  cannot  see  why  he  should  have  inter- 
fered. The  men  were  enemies  to  all  he 
thought  best  for  Florence ;  emiBsaries 
of  her  tyrant,  plotters  for  her  enslave- 
ment. His  sole  reason  for  pleading  for 
them  must  have  been  that  they  were  his 
pereoiial  enemies.  This  reiason  of  course 
is  what  may  be  called  the  sentimentally 
Christian  one — evangelical  to  the  letter. 
But  I  cannot  see  why  Savonarola  should 
have  done  anything  which  he  believed 
injurious  to  his  adopted  country  for  the 
selfish  and  personal  reason  that  these 
men  wete  bis  enemies,  any  more  than 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  saving 
an  enemy  of  Florence  because  he  was 
his  friend.  Friend  or  enemy  had  little 
to  do  with  the  question.  They  were 
universally  condemned  by  Florence,  their 
existence  was  a  danger  to  Florence;  and 
there  is  not  tlie  slightest  evidence  any- 
where thJit  Savonarola's  opinion  was 
different  from  that  of  the  city,  or  that 
he  wished  to  interfere. 

T)m  event  took  place  in  1497.  He 
had  reached  the  climax  of  his  greatness 
in  1495,  when  the  Consiglio  Maggiore 
was  appointed  by  his  advice,  and  the 
entire  fate  of  the  city  seemed  to  hang 
open  his  will.  For  the  moment  Florence 
was  unanimous,  and  the  first  sketch  of 
her  new  laws  and  free  institutions  came 
from  the  pulpit  in  the  Duomo,  where 
wooden  galleries  were  raised  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  and  every  inch  of  the 
solemn  area  was  filled  up  with  eager 
listeners.  In  the  same  year  the  pope 
wrote  to  him  with  specious  protes- 
tations of  regard,  inviting  him  to  Home 
in  order  to  derive  instruction  from  his 
prophetical  teaching;  and  a  cardinal's 
hat  was  offered  to  the  preacher  whose 
name  and  fame  had  already  spread  over 
Italy.  Burlamacchi  tells  the  following 
characteristic  story  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  pope's  attention  was  drawn 
to  Savonarola : — 

"He  had  preached  a  viBty  terrible  and 
alanning  sennon.  which  being  written 


down  verbally  was  sent  to  the  pope. 
And  he,  indignant,  called  a  bishop  of 
the  same  order,  a  very  learned  man,  and 
Baid  to  him-'Answer  this  sermon,  for 
I  wish  you  to  maintain  the  contest 
against  this  friar.'  The  bishop  answered, 

*  Holy  father,  I  will  do  so ;  but  I  must 
have  the  means  of  answering  him  in 
order  to  overcome  him.'  *  What  means  ? 
said  the  pope.     The  bishop  replied, 

*  This  friar  says  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  concubines  or  to  encourage  simony. 
And  he  says  the  truth.  What  am  I  to 
answer  to  that  t  *  Then  the  pope  replied, 

*  What  has  he  to  do  with  it  1 '  The  bishop 
answered,  'Reward  him  and  make  a 
friend  of  him ;  honour  him  with  the  red 
hat,  that  he  may  give  up  prophesying 
and  retract  what  he  has;  said'  This 
advice  pleased  the  pope,  and  after  he 
had  conferred  with  the  protector  of  the 
order,  he  determined  to  follow  it,  and 
sent  to  Florence  Mes^er  Lodovico  da 
Finara,  an  excellent  man,  master  of  the 
iSacred  palace,  with  orders  first  to  dispute 
with  the  friar,  and  if  he  could  hot  over- 
come him  to  offer  him,  from  the  pope, 
the  position  of  cardinal  if  he  would  give 
up  his  prophesying.  And  so  it  was  done : 
for  the  priest  aforesaid  came  fiecretly  to 
Florence^  and  went  to  the  pteaching, 
when  it  pleased  God  that  he  was  (Jid- 
covered  and  recognized  by  a  Florentine 
merchant  who  had  confessed  to  him  in 
Bome.  This  merchant  immediately  in- 
formed Fra  Girolamo,  who  sent  for  the 
priest  and  received  him  in  the  convent 
with  great  kindness,  arguing  with  him 
for 'three  days.  As  Messer  Lodovico, 
however,  found  that  he  could  not  over- 
come, he  at  last  said  to  him,  '  His  Holi- 
ness has  heard  of  your  goodness  and 
wisdom,  and  wishes  to  give  you  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal,  provided  you  will 
go  no  further  in  predicting  things  to 
come.*  To  which  the  padre  answered, 
'God  forbid!  God  forbid!  that  I  should 
refuse  the  mission  and  embasay  of  my 
Lord;  but  come  to  the  preaching  to- 
morrow and  I  will  give  you  your  answer.' 
And  on  the  following  morning  he  ascend- 
ed the  pulpit  with  gteat  impettoeity  of 
spirit,  ilnd,  confirming  every  thing  he  had 
before  prophesied,  said, '  I  want  no  other 
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red  hat  but  that  of  martyrdom,  reddened 
ty  my  own  blood.  *  Which  things  Messer 
Ludovico  hearing,  carried  to  the  Pope : 
and  he,  awe-stricken,  declared  that  this 
could  not  but  be  a  great  servant  of  God, 
marvelling  much,  and  struck  dumb  by 
his  constancy  and  firmness,  and  adding, 
'  Let  no  one  speak  of  him  to  me  more, 
either  for  good  or  eviL' " 

The  pope,  however,  was  not  a  man  to 
remain  **  spaventoso "  or  "stupendo." 
He  was  that  Eoderigo  Borgia,  father  of 
Caesar  Boigia  and  Lucretia,  the  highest 
impersonation  of  medisaval  crime  and 
corruption,  whose  name  outweighs  that 
of  many  innocent  or  worthy  popes,  and 
is  a  perpetual  reproach  to  the  Church 
and  hierarchy  bought  and  polluted  by 
him.  During  the  years  that  followed 
he  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  this 
preacher — ^whose  very  existence  shamed 
him,  and  who  from  the  first  day  of  his 
work  till  now  had  never  ceased  to  de- 
nounce the  sins  of  the  clergy — ^into  his 
hands.  The  conflict  between  them 
continued  with  many  vicissitudes  for 
three  years — ^years  so  full  of  tumult  and 
of  labour,  and  so  nfe  with  great  events, 
that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  they 
should  have  been  so  few.  When  the 
constantly  changing  Signory  of  Florence 
was  of  Savonarola's  party,  their  ambas- 
sador at  Eome  fought  fiercely  in  his 
favour,  labouring  to  modify  the  angry 
letters  and  hinder  the  excommunication 
which  was  about  to  be  launched  against 
him.  When  the  Signory  were  of  the 
party  called  Arrabbiati,  they  did  aU.  they 
could  on  the  contrary  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  pope,  to  silence  the  great 
voice,  now  broken  with  sickness,  weari- 
ness, and  disappointment  which  once 
had  been  omnipotent  in  Florence — ^until 
now  and  then  the  tumult  of  factions 
became  too  much  for  them,  and  they 
too  were  compelled  to  resort  to  his  help 
to  calm  the  city.  In  June,  1497,  the 
excommunication  long  threatened  was 
at  last  launched  against  him,  and 
formally  published  in;  the  cathedral 
Savonarola  obeyed  it  for  a  time;  he 
retired  into  hu  convent,  closed  his 
eloquent  lips,  and  withdrew  himself 
as  much  as  such  a  man  could  from  the 


outer  worldy  occupying  himself  with 
his  writings,  which  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment his  only  way  of  communicating 
with  the  great  fiock  outside  of  San 
Marco  which  he  once  led  like  a  shep- 
herd. This  was  the  moment  in  which 
had  he  been  a  Luther,  his  Protestantism 
would  have  developed;  but  such  was 
not  the  turn  of  hia  mind.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  doubt  the  institutions 
of  his  Church,  or  to  question  her  autho- 
rity. The  question  that  arose  within 
himi  taking  form  and  force  as  time  went 
on,  was  of  a  different  yet  very  natural 
kind.  Alexander  YI.  was  a  monster 
of  iniquity.  He  had  purchased  the 
popedom  by  gold  as  much  as  any  mer- 
chant ever  bought  wool  or  silk  ;  he  was 
not  therefore  true  pope  at  all,  but  a 
monstrous  usurper  and  pretended  pope, 
having  no  real  authority  over  the  con- 
sciences  of  the  faithful  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  whether  mere  differ- 
ence of  race  is  enough  to  explain  why 
this  partial  and  limited  view  of  the 
question  was  the  one  which  struck  the 
Italian.  In  all  races,  I  suppose,  there 
will  be  some,  who,  loyal  to  the  theory 
of  absolute  obedience  will  gladly  take 
refuge  in  an  accidental  circumstance 
which  excuses  their  rebellion;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Savonarola  was  not 
justified  by  every  law  both  of  nations 
and  the  Church,  in  objecting  to  the 
foul  Borgia  who  had  purchased  his 
office.  No  doubt  it  cast  a  gleam  of 
sombre  hope  upon  his  confinement  to 
think  that  it  still  might  be  possible 
to  get  free  of  this  contaminated  sway 
without  any  outward  insubordination 
against  constituted  authority,  or  any- 
thing like  that  rending  of  the  beau- 
tiful robe  of  the  Church  which  to  so 
many  in  all  ages  has  been  the  sorest 
of  misfortunes  as  well  as  the  darkest 
of  sins.  Whether  Savonarola  was 
wrong  in  this  according  to  the  strictest 
rule  of  the  Catholic  Church  I  doubt 
much — ^but  he  certainly  was  right  in 
reason.  He  was  not  in  any  way  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  question  whether 
there  should  or  should  not  be  a  pope 
at  all,  but  surely  the  most  loyal  be- 
liever in  the  popedom  may  object  to  a 
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bod  pope^  a  fiimoniacally-appointed  pope, 
upon  whose  claims  to  the  office  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions.  With  the 
modern  historian  who  ezultingly  con- 
demns him  on  the  ground  at  present  so 
much  debated,  that  obedience  to  the 
pope  means  something  absolute,  quite 
inespectiye  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mands given;  and  the  anxious  monastic 
hiogmpher  who  reluctantly  condemns 
him  as  exceeding  the  limits  of  lawful 
lesiBtance,  I  have  equally  little  sym- 
pathy. The  better  Catholic  he  was,  the 
more  he  was  justified  in  all  and  any 
endesTOur  to  cleanse  Christendom  of 
the  intruder,  the  Mse  shepherd  in  the 
fold,  who  liyed  only  to  ravage  and  rob 
and  devour. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt 
that  this  conviction  grew  upon  Savona- 
rok's  mind  during  the  six  months  of 
Biience  to  which  he  submitted  in 
obedience  to  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication— and  that  graduiilly,  as  this 
veary  time  of  silence  passed  over  his 
head,  the  tedium  worked  upon  him, 
making  every  argument  on  this  point 
more  telling,  and  deepening  a  hundred- 
ibld  lus  sense  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
unworthy  pope  to  judge  him.  On 
Chiistmas  Day  '98,  he  could  refrain  no 
longer,  and  in  has  own  convent  he 
opoued  his  lips  once  more,  addressing 
''a  vast  multitude  of  people''  after  the 
eelehxation  of  a  solemn  mass.  En- 
couiaged  by  this  first  step,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  growing  disorder  and 
anarchy  in  Florence — which  many  still 
believed  Savonarola  could  put  down, 
as  he  had  put  them  down  before, — 
his  friends  re-erected  the  wooden  gal- 
lezies  in  the  Duomo,  and  so  infiuenced 
the  Signory  that  they  themselves  re- 
quested him  to  preach ;  which  he  did 
accordingly.  The  sermons  which  he 
preached  at  this  time,  however,  though 
Qot  less  splendid  in  their  eloquence  than 
of  old,  have  changed  their  character. 
They  are  occupied  chiefly  with  this  ques- 
tion of  the  excommunication,  examining 
it  with  much  skill  and  subtilty  indeed, 
but  with  that  less  elevated  strain  which 
seems  inevitable  when  a  man  descends 
from  the  great  things  of  God  to  ques- 


tions which  concern  himself.  To  prove 
that  his  own  condenmation  was  invalid 
the  friar  went  further  than  that  ground 
of  the  wrongly-appointed  and  unworthy 
pope,  on  which  he  was  safe  enough, 
and  following  out  his  subject,  declared 
that  an  act  so  evidently  contrary  to 
charity  could  not  be  right,  and  that  the 
potentate,  prince,  or  pope,  who  acted 
contrary  to  Christian  teaching  was 
consequently  without  Christ  and  there- 
fore without  authority;  and  vaguely 
threatened  to  ^*  turn  a  key  " — to  bring 
down  summary  vengeance  upon  a  cor- 
rupt ChurcL  It  seems  somewhat 
doubtful  to  make  out  what  he  meant  by 
this :  whether  he  expected  some  external 
nuracle  to  justify  him  among  all  his 
enemies,  and  prove  God's  will  beyond 
disput&--to  him,  no  doubt,  as  to  his 
age,  a  not  unreasonable  expectation; 
or  whether  the  active  effort  which  we 
find  him  some  time  after  engaged  in, 
to  have  a  General  Council  of  the  Church 
called  together,  was  in  his  mind.  These 
sermons,  however,  though  wonderful 
in  their  force  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence, may  well  be  less  attractive 
to  the  modem  reader  than  his  former 
preaching.  The  sense  of  wrong  is  in 
them,  the  personal  strain  of  attack  and 
defence,  the  vehemence  natural  to  a 
man  who  felt  for  the  first  time  his  own 
position  assailable,  and  was  compelled 
to  think  of  himself.  Perhaps  a  certain 
fainting  of  heart  and  the  melancholy 
irritability  and  impatience  of  weariness 
and  discouragement  contributed  to 
give  this  harsher  and  shriller  tone  to 
all  he  says.  No  doubt  his  great  and 
generous  soul  was  impatient  to  be  thus 
forced  out  of  his  high  work  and  mission 
into  those  meaner  arts  of  self-defence. 

The  rest  of  Savonarola's  Ufe  might 
almost  be  told  in  a  few  great  pictures.  He 
preached  but  once  in  the  Cathedral  at  the 
request  of  the  Signory,  on  Septuagesima 
Sunday ;  but  perceiving  that,  as  Burla- 
macchi  tells  us,  *' every  day  raised  some 
new  sedition  against  him,  it  appeared  to 
him  better  to  give  way  to  wrath ;  and 
therefore  he  retired  to  San  Marco,  where 
he  preached  only  to  men,  sending  away 
the  women,  on  account  of  the  small  size 
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of  the  church,  bat  reserving  Saturday 
for  them,  that  they  might  not  be  alto- 
gether discontented."  At  the  end  of 
one  of  his  sermons  he  announced  that 
on  the  first  day  of  the  carnivali  he 
would,  if  any  of  his  adversaries  would 
dare  the  experiment  along  with  him, 
appear  in  some  public  place,  holding 
the  Sacrament  in  his  hand,  and  appesd 
to  God  by  solemn  prayer  to  send  fire 
from  heaven  and  burn  up  him — whe- 
ther himself  or  his  antagonist — who 
was  in  the  false  way.  This  ordeal  seems 
simple  enough  to  have  called  forth  a 
champion  on  the  other  side ;  but  no  one 
answered  the  appeal  Savonarola,  how- 
ever, kept  his  word.  .  On  the  first  day 
of  the  carnival,  according  to  Burlamacchi 
(ViUari  says  the  last),  after  a  solemn 
mass  in  San  Marco,  he  came  out  of  the 
church  in  his  priest's  robes,  carrying  the 
Sacrament,  and  ascended  the  pulpit, 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  square 
outside.  The  Piazza  of  San  Marco  is 
a  very  ordinary  square  now  •  a  -  days, 
planted  with  a  few  commonplace  bushes 
and  modest  bit  of  turf;  but  how  strange 
must  have  been  its  aspect  on  that  spring 
morning,  '^  filled  with  many  thousands 
of  men,"  through  whom  came  the  pro- 
passion  of  monks,  surrounding  their 
Prophet  For  half  an  hour  the  whole 
vast  multitude  was  still,  praying  for  the 
reply  from  Heaven.  Savonarola  made 
them  no  eloquent  address — the  day  of  his 
great  preachings  was  over — and  one  can- 
not but  feel  that  something  like  despair 
in  his  heart  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  pathetic  endeavour  to  call  forth  an 
answer  from  Grod.  All  that  he  said 
was  simple  enough.  "If  I  have  said 
anything  to  you,  citizens  of  Florence, 
in  the  name  of  God,  which  was  not 
true;  if  the  apostolical  censure  pro- 
nounced against  me  is  valid ;  if  I  have 
deceived  any  one — ^pray  to  God  that  He 
^bHII  send  fire  from  heaven  upon  me 
and  consume  me  in  presence  of  the 
people;  and  I  pray  our  Lord  God,  Three 
in  One,  whose  body  I  hold  in  this 
blessed  Sacrament,  to  send  death  to  me 
in  this  place  if  I  have  not  preached  the 
truth."  Then  for  half  an  hour  there 
was  silence,  except  from  the  rustle  of 


the    multitude,    which   knelt   around. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  striking  scene.  The  people  prayed 
and  waited,  filling  the  square  to  its 
furthest  comer ;  the  monks  round  the 
pulpit,  upon  the  steps  of  their  church, 
with  deeper  anxiety  or  more  certain 
triumph,  knelt  in  the  same  solemn  ap- 
peal    Above  them  all,  raised  so  that 
every  one  could  see  him,   stood   the 
Prcphet,  his  rugged  and  homely  but  in- 
spired countenance  raised  to  heaven,  his 
pyx  in  his  hands.     And  no  fire  came 
from   the    blue   Italian    sky,    shining 
over  them,  in  that  serene  calm  of  nature 
which  stupefies  with  its  tianquiUity 
the    eager    restless    soul,    looking    in 
vain  for  an  answering  and  visible  God.^ 
When  the  solemn  half  hour  was  done 
the  Prophet  and  his  monks  went  hack, 
chanting  a  Te  Dearn^  to  their  cloisters. 
Was  he  satisfied  with  that  success,  which 
was  simply  a  negation  f  Who  can  tellt 
We  have  no  right  to  form  imaginations  of 
our  own  on  such  a  subject ;  yet  it  is  hard 
not  to  suppose  that  the  very*  fire  from 
heaven,  which  he  invoked,  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  the  terrible  tension  of 
mind  with  which  such  a  man  strain^ 
his  soul  upwards,  gazing  and  longing  for 
that  word  of  acknowledgment,  that  touch 
of  comfort,  which  never  comes.    Bat 
faith  was  more  strenuous  and  robust  in 
those  days,  and  perhaps  Savonarola  was 
as  triumphant  as  the  simpler  souls  about 
him,  who  threw  all  their  excitement 
into  their  Te  Deum,  and  had  no  troub- 
lous thoughts  behind. 

This  incident  must  have  happened  in 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  and  we  are  told  that  Savonarola 
invited  his  adversaries,  especially  the 
Franciscans,  to  another  very  curious 
ordeal.  He  proposed  that  they  should 
go  with  him  to  a  cemetery,  and  there 
attempt  to  raise  one  of  the  dead.    The 

^  The  reader  will  remember  the  beantifnl 
description  of  this  scene  in  "Romola,"  to 
which  fine  picture  the  present  narrative  of 
necessity  approaches  so  near  as  to  proroke  a 
dangerous  comparison.  The  incident  of  the 
sudden  sunbeam,  which  Geoige  Eliot  intro- 
duces with  so  much  effect,  is  not  noted  by 
Burlamacchi,  from  whom  chiefly  this  account 
is  taken. 
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yonng  Pico  della  Mirandola,  who  afteiv 
waids  wrote  the  life  of  Fra  Girolamo, 
and  was  one  of  Ids  devoted  disciplea, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  his 
imcle  Giovanni,  who  had  been  buried 
not  long  before  in  San  Marco,  should  be 
the  object  of  the  experiment;  which, 
indeed,  chimes  in  with  the  suggestion  of 
certain  recent  scientific  writers  in  a  re- 
niariLable  way.  Savonarola's  faith  w&8 
Btiong  enough,  it  is  evident,  to  have  in- 
vited all  the  safeguards  of  scientific 
ficmtiny  which  would  satisfy  even  Pro- 
feasoiB  Huxley  and  TyndalL  This  chal- 
lenge too,  remained  unanswered ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  wonderful  that  it  should 
bare  called  forth  another  challenge, 
made  in  anything  but  good  faith,  a  short 
time  after,  when  the  famous  ordeal  by 
fire  was  proposed,  and  eagerly  taken  up 
by  the  party  which,  in  any  public  tumult 
vliich  might  arise,  hoped  to  find  means 
of  putting  the  dangerous  Frate  out  of 
tbieir  %ay.  In  this  case  it  was  the 
Franciscans  who  were  the  challengers. 
Whether  it  was  from  a  perception  of  the 
bsd  faith  of  his  adversaries — ^who,  to 
the  event  proved,  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  jeopardizing  themselves  in 
the  more  filial  trial  they  proposed,  but 
only  to  deliver  over  their  Dominican 
nvals  to  the  fury  of  a  disappointed  mob 
— or  for  some  less  satisfactory  reason,  the 
&et  is  apparent  that  Savonarola  set  his 
face  resolutely  against  this ''  Sperimento." 
It  was  not  himself,  but  his  devoted 
brother  and  retainer,  Fra  Domenico, 
who  was  originally  challenged,  and  no 
bridegroom  on  his  marriage  morning 
was  ever  more  ready  than  was  Domenico 
—one  of  those  simple  heroes  whose  faith 
knows  no  faltering,  and  whose  nerves 
and  courage  are  as  manly  and  steadfast 
as  their  conviction  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt.  When,  however,  the  Fran- 
cisean,  Fra  Francesco  di  Puglia,  found  his 
challenge  accepted  with  delighted  eager- 
ness by  Domenico,  he  attempted  to  trans- 
ferit  to  Fra  Girolamo  himself,  anddeclared 
tiiat  he  would  only  risk  the  ordeal  from 
which  he  had  no  hope  of  escaping  alive 
in  company  with  the  Prophet,  willing 
to  accept  martyrdom  as  the  price  of 
tmeloaldng  the  &bie  pretensions  of  the 
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excommunicated  priest,  but  not  for  any 
lesser  end. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
Savonarola  refused  this  otdoal.  !No- 
thing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
his  good  sense  should  have  seen  its 
vanity ;  but  yet,  as  he  had  already  sug- 
gested other  miraculous  experiments,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  this 
was  his  sole  reason.  Perhaps  he  considered 
the  question  already  settled  by  that  ap- 
peal to  God  in  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco ; 
perhaps  he  perceived  the  falseness  of 
the  proposal  altogether ;  but  in  any  case 
his  repugnance  to  the  ordeal  is  remark- 
able. Everything  he  himself  says  on 
the  subject,  and  everything  his  bio- 
grapher says,  is  perfectly  reasonable. 
When  he  tells  us  that  he  has  too  many 
great  works  in  hand  to  lose  his  time  in 
such  miserable  contests ;  when  he  bids 
his  enemie's  first  answer  hb  arguments 
in  respect  to  the  excommunication,  and 
that  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  prove 
its  justice  by  fire  ■;  we  agree  with  every 
word,  and  feel  something  of  the  indig- 
nant impatience  which  might  very  natu- 
rally move  him.  But  all  that  he  says 
in  respect  to  the  Franciscan  challenge 
applies  equally  well  to  his  own ;  and  the 
difference  between  entering  the  fire  with 
one  of  his  adversaries,  and  waiting  in 
the  piazza  under  the  sky  in  hopes  that 
God  would  strike  the  false  preacher 
with  fire  from  heaven,  is  very  slight. 
Perhaps  Savonarola  himself  only  saw 
the  utter  weakness  and  foolishness  of 
the  proposed  test  •  when  it  was  re- 
peated and  cast  back  to  him  by  his 
adversaries ;  perhaps  he  saw  that  only  a 
popular  tumult  and  his  own  murder  was 
intended  ;  and  that  with  a  Signory  who 
hated  him  in  office,  and  his  enemies 
growing  stronger  eveiy  day,  no  kind  of 
justice  or  equ(d  trial  could  be  expected. 
But  however  that  may  be,  I  cannot 
wonder  that  his  enemies,  one  and  all, 
should  fix  upon  this  seeming  incon- 
sistency. Burlamacchi  tells  us  that  he 
declared  himself  quite  ready  to  enter 
the  fire,  "  but  with  this  condition — ^that 
the  ambassadors  of  all  the  Christian 
princes,  and  the  Pope's  legate,  should 
be    present^    and    that    they    should 
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promiae  and  bind  themtfolyefli,  if  he  came 
out  unhurt,  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  help  of  Grod  to  a  universal  reform  of 
the  Church."  For  no  lesser  reason 
would  he  subject  himself  to  the  experi- 
ment^ and  auch  a  Audition  was  out  of 
the  question.  It  must,  however,  be 
added,  that  he  had  just  undertaken  the 
greatest  and  most  disastrous  enterprise 
of  hie  life,  and  with  the  conjunction 
of  various  devoted  friends,  had  written 
letters  to  all  the  great  Christian  mo- 
narchSy  begging  them  to  call  together  a 
General  Council.  This  he  had  g^Euiually 
come  to  believe  was  the  sole  hope  re- 
maining for  the  Church:  and  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  having  made 
this  last  appeal  and  effort  for  a  great 
reformation,  the  petty  strife  in  the  piazza 
became  a  weariness  to  him,  and  the 
ordeal  showed  itself  in  its  true  colours. 
His  mind  had  already  gone  beyond  the 
smaller  personal  question,  to  the  great 
one  of  a  universal  reformation.  ''  Why," 
he  himself  says,  ''  should  we  enter  the 
fire  to  prove  the  excommunication  in- 
valid) We  have  no  occasion  to  have 
recourse  to  supernatural  ordeals,  since  we 
have  already  with  effective  reasoning 
proved  the  excommunication  to  be  null, 
to  which  reasoning  no  one  either  in 
Kome  or  Florence  or  elsewhere  has 
attempted  to  reply.  Miracles  are  not 
necessary  when  there  is  room  for  natural 
reason.  Therefore  to  make  this  trial 
would  be  to  tempt  God.  And  if  our 
adversaries,"  he  continues,  "say  that 
our  reasonings  are  sophistical,  yet  make 
no  answer  to  them,  and  therefore  seek 
miracles,  we  reply  Uiat^  these  being  the 
great  things  of  prophecy,  we  constrain 
no  one  to  believe  more  than  they  will, 
but  encourage  them  rather  to  live  godly 
and  as  Christians.  And  I  say  that  this 
is  the  greatest  of  miracles— to  make 
them  believe  thiose  things  which  we 
preach,  and  every  Other  truth  which  pro- 
ceeds from  Crod.  And  though  I  have 
proposed  to  manifest  and  prove  great 
thinjgs  under  the  name  of  the  key,  with 
supernatural  signs,  I  have  not  therefore 
promised  to  do  such  things  in  order  to 
annul  the  excommunication,  but  for  other 
reasons,  when  the  time  shall  be  come." 


I  do  not  i»etend  to  say  that  Savona- 
rola's reasoning  here  satisfies  my  mind. 
What  is  distinctly  evident  is  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  accept  the  ordeal  thus 
forced  upon  him,  in  which  he  was 
wise — ^for  nothing  but  treachery  was  in- 
tended—  but  not  GonsiBtentb  Fra 
Domenico,  however,  his  loyal  hench- 
man, never  fidtered.  He  was  one  of 
those  stout  men-at-arms  to  whom  in 
their  perfect  and  simple  manhood  is 
given  that  part  which  our  great  poet 
allots  to  women — "He  for  God  (uily, 
she  for  God  in  him."  Domenico  was 
for  God  in  and  through  Savonarola.  His 
belief  in  his  master  was  absolute. 
Cheerfully  as  a  man  goea  to  a  feast 
would  he  have  walked  into  any  fire, 
or  dared  any  danger,  confident  not  to 
be  harmed  'indeed,  yet  ready  to  endure 
all  that  earth  and  hell  could  do  against 
him,  as  he  did  endure  manfully,  and  with- 
out flinching,  the  tortures  of  the  rack. 
Savonarola,  we  are  told,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  hold  his  eager  brother  back, 
but  in  vain.  And  no  sooner  was  the 
chsUenge.  proclaimed,  than  not  only 
the  mcmks  of  San  Marco,  but  the  en- 
tire multitude  of j  the  Piagnoni  party 
declared  themselves  ready  to  enter  the 
fire  in  his  defence — the  latter  inters 
rupting  him  in  his  sermons  with  cries 
of  entreaty  to  have  this  privilege 
granted  to  them.  Burkmacchi  tells 
us  a  pretty  story,  how  when  the  Padre 
was  walking  one  evening  in  the  convent 
garden  with  Fra  Placido  (fit  name  for  a 
companion  in  that  meditative  stroll 
through  the  retired  garden  of  monastic 
quiet !),  a  beautiful  boy,  of  noble  family, 
came  to  him  with  a  paper,  on  which  he 
had  written  his  childish  pledge  of  devo- 
tion, offering  himself  for  Uie  ordeal ; "  but 
doubting  that  the  writing  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  such  a  step,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
entreated  him  heartily  {eordialmente)  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  fire ;  and  the 
Padre  answered,  'Eise^  my  son,  thy 
good  will  is  pleasing  to  God.'  And 
he  gave  him  the  license."  As  he  put  his 
name  to  the  boy's  harmless  vow,  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  in  [which  he 
pledged  himself  to  produce  one,  two, 
or  even  ten  champions  on  his  sid^ 
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iccdidiog  to  the  iiainl>er  p?odaced  on 
the  other,  he  turned  to  Fia  Pladdo,  look- 
ing 00,  "  Many  such  papers  have  been 
hioQght  to   me,"   lie    said,    '^bat  by 
none  hare  I  bad  such  consolation  as  by 
this  child,  for  whom  God  be  praised." 
It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
fuicy  the  moisture  that  must  have  come 
into  those  kind  blue  eyes  ivbicb  look 
out  at  us  still  from  Bartolommeo's  pie- 
ton^  ss  the  Prophet  blessed  the  wilUng 
little  would-be  martyr.    But  this  soft 
g^aa  scene,  with  the  cool,  sweet,  even- 
ing atmosphere  around,  the  noble  little 
enthusiast,  and  the  gentle  Brother  Placid, 
idsfaotttthelast  still  moment  in  which 
we  aee  the  doomed  man  breathe  £reely. 
Doomed  for  wishing  well  to  Florence 
and  to  mankind — for  working  night  and 
day  through   laborious  years   seeking 
nought    but     his     people's    freedom, 
purity,  truth,  and  godliness,  his  cause 
V88  already  hopeless.     Even  at  that 
moment   his    letter   to    the    king    of 
Pnmce  about    the   Council  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Pope; 
and  henceforward  there  was  neither  hope 
nor  help  for  him. 

On  the  7  th  of  April,  the  Friday  before 
Pahn  Sunday,  with  immense  prepara- 
tion and  eagerness  of  the  people,  the 
great  Ordeal  by  Fire  was  appointed  to 
take  place.  The  Piazza  has  seen  very 
strange  sights,  but  none  more  extraordi- 
nary. In  the  centre  a  great  pile  was 
erected,  coYered  with  all  kinds  of  iu- 
flanunable  substances,  and  with  a  path 
through  it  wide  enough  for  the  two 
champions.  The  square  was  lined  with 
troops;  five  hundred  soldiers  of  the 
republic  were  stationed  by  the  Loggia 
de'  Signori,  the  platform  in  front  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio^  generally  called  the 
ringhiera.  These  were  supposed  to  be 
impartial,  to  keep  order  among  the  vast 
multitude  who  thronged  the  Piazza. 
Directly  opposite,  in  tconi  of  the  old 
house  called  the  Tetto  dei  Pisani,  which 
fifteen  years  ago  was  still  standing,  and 
used  as  a  post-office,  but  which  has  now 
entirely  disappeared,  were  ranged  a 
eecond  band  of  five  hundred  men,  the 
hittatest  enemies  of  San  Marco^  the  well- 


known  Gompagxuicoi  or  wicked  compan- 
ions, under  their  leader,  Dolfo  SpinL 
The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  or  dell'  Orcagna, 
so  well  known  to  all  visitors  of  Florence, 
was  divided  in  two,  and  allotted  to  the 
rival  convents,  San  Marco  having  one 
side,  the  furthest  from  the  palace,  and 
the  Franciscans  the  other ;  and  in  firont 
of  the  place  allotted  to  San  Marco  were 
three  hundred  armed  Piagnoni,  under 
the  leadership  of  Maicuccio  Salviati, 
pledged  to  protect  their  leader  against 
hlGi  enemies.  Savonarola  had  given  up 
by  this  time  his  opposition  to  the  mad 
contest,  not  as  a  man  of  this  century 
would  have  done  it^  in  sheer  despair  at 
the  foUy,  but  with  the  solenm  faith  of 
his  i^e  in  God's  personal  intervention. 
San  Marco  was  early  astir  on  that 
eventful  morning— crowded  with  ex- 
cited yet  awe-stricken  throngs  of  people 
kneelmg  in  long  strain  of  ceaseless 
prayer.  Savonarola  celebrated  masfi^ 
and  the  crowd  approached  the  altar 
and  communicated,  returning  onQ  by 
one  to  their  prayers.  "So  mu(^ 
gladness  was  in  their  hearts,"  says 
Burlamacchi,  "that  the  face  of  all  things 
smiled  out  of  the  certainty  of  victory. 
The  Padre  Fra  Girolamo,  very  fervent, 
and  full  of  the  Spirit^  went  into 
the  pulpit  in  his  priest's  robes,  with 
great  solemnity,  and,  in  a  short  sermon, 
exhorted  the  ^thfol  to  love  Christ,  en- 
couraging them  to  be  steadfiast  in  the 
fiEiith,  and  adding  these  words,  '  So  far 
as  has  been  revealed  to  me,  if  the  ordeal 
takes  place,  the  victory  is  ours,  and  Fra 
Domenico  will  come  out  of  it  unhurt ; 
but  if  it  will  take  place  or  not,  this  the 
Lord  has  not  revealed  to  me.  But  if 
you  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  say,  as  a 
mere  man,  that  after  so  many  prepara- 
tions, I  would  rather  it  took  place  than 
not."  He  then  reminded  his  brethren 
that  when  Fra  Domenico  went  into  the 
fire,  they  were  to  continue  in  prayer 
until  the  moment  when  he  came  out ; 
and  then  he  gave  them  the  benediction. 
At  this  moment  the  mace-bearers  of 
the  Signory  came  to  call  the  monks  to 
the  ordeal,  and  they  set  out  in  solemn 
procession,  Fra  Domenico,  in  a  red 
cope,  preceded  by  all  the  brethren,  and 
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followed  by  Savonarok  and  two  others, 
in  priestly  vestments,  carrying  the  Sacrar 
ment  This  procession  wound  through 
the  streets,  followed  by  crowds  of  eager 
Fiorentines,  over  whose  heads  rang  the 
psalm,  '*ExurgatDeus,et  dissipentur  ini- 
mici  ejus,"  to  which  many  of  the  crowd 
responded,  chanting  as  Savonarola  had 
taught  them,  the  £rat  verse  of  the  psalm 
as  a  chorus.  "  And  as  there  was  in  that 
crowd  many  thousand  persons,  so  great 
was  the  sound  that  the  earth  underfoot 
appeared  to  tremble,  and  great  fear  and 
terror  filled  the  hearts  of  the  enemies." 
All  Florence  was  astir,  pouring  into  the 
Piazza,  every  entrance  of  which  was 
guarded  as  in  the  time  of  parlamentos  ; 
and,  except  the  devout  women  who  had 
watched  the  monks  go  forth  to  this  su- 
pftome  tost,  and  whom  Savonarola  had 
charged  to  remain  in  the  deserted 
church,  praying  for  the  champion  and 
the  cause,  we  hear  of  no  one  who  was 
not  in  the  great  square,  looking  on 
breathless  at  the  contest  The  streets 
of  busy  Florence  were  deserted,  except 
in  that  one  great  heart  of  the  city, 
throbbing  high  with  fierce  excitement^ 
with  wild  hope  and  tremor  of  expecta- 
tion, where  the  eager  Florentines  waited 
for  a  mihicle,  a  new  thing  never  seen 
before  in  the  experience  of  man. 

So  far  everything  seemed  in  favour  of 
the  Dominicans.  Savonarola  was  there 
facing  the  crowd,  calm  and  command- 
ing, in  the  vestments  of  his  office ;  and 
there  was  Domenico,  strong  as  his  dauntr 
less  soul  and  joyfal  heart  could  make 
him,  more  than  ready,  eager  for  the 
trial.  But  the  champions  on  the  other 
side,  the  monk  who  had  given  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  other  who  was  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  flamea,  were  both  invisi- 
ble, hid  in  the  palace,  where  every  means 
that  could  be  used  were  being  tried  to 
warm  up  the  valour  which  had  chilled  at 
sight  of  those  terrible  preparations.  The 
o&er  Franciscans  were  moving  about 
full  of  agitation,  consulting  among  them- 
selves and  with  their  partisans,  and 
doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  gain 
time.  They  found  fault  with  Domeni- 
co's  cope,  which  he  took  off  instantly ; 
and  then,  with  hiik  Dominican  habit, 


which  they  suggested  might  have  been 
enchanted  against  the  fire,  and  which 
he  immediately  changed,    taking  the 
dress    of  young  Alexander  Strozzi  in- 
stead, who,  thinking  it  was  to  be  hia 
proud  lot  to  share  the  sacrifice,  went  to 
Savonarola  eagerly  for  his  blessing,  with 
the  Te  Deum  bursting  from  his  youthful 
lipa     The  day  went  on  in  this  endless 
and  vain  struggle.    Who  does  not  know 
the  weariness  of  the  hours  thus  passed 
by  a  crowd  worked  up  to  fever  point 
of  excitement,  but  from  which  the  event 
for  which  it  waits  is  kept  back  f     If  it 
is  only  the  passing  of  a  royal  pageant, 
the  momentary  view  of  a  public  visitor, 
how  much  anger  mixes  with  the  disap- 
pointment   of  the  throng  when  it  is 
balked  of  the  sight  it  waited  for  !    All 
these  comings  and  goings — the  agitated 
consultations  of  the  Franciscans,  their 
fault-finding    with    one    thing    after 
another,  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the 
commii»saries  appointed  to  guide  each 
party,  and  their  many  references  to  the 
palace  where  the  Signory  sat  unseen — 
tantalized  and  wearied  the  crowd,  which 
could  not  tell  why  the   delay  was  oc- 
casioned, and  weary,  and  fasting,  began 
to  lose  patience.    From  half-past  twdve 
to    the  hour    of   vespers,    this    tragi- 
comedy went  on.      The    Signory  re- 
mained unseen  in  the  palace,  the  Fran- 
ciscan champion  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
Savonarola  and  his  brethren  waited — 
they  too  sufiering  somewhat,  can  it  be 
doubted,   from  the  long  strain  of  ex- 
citement and  delayed  expectation.     A 
thunderstorm  swept  across  the  piazza, 
then  a  tumult  arose;  but  neither  storm  nor 
tumult  was  enough  to  disperse  the  crowd 
or  make  a  natural  end  to  the  situation^ 
At  last,  as  the  day  waned,  the  Signory 
finding  it  impossible  to  screw  up  their 
champions  to  the  slicking  point,  put 
a  stop  to  the  ordeal  altogether,  and  sent 
word  to  Savonarola  to  depart  with  his 
brethren.      He    remonstrated,    declar- 
ing   his    party    on    their    side  to   be 
ready,  but  with  no  effect,  and  the  mace- 
bearers  were  sent  to  dismiss  him  from 
the  piazza.      But  he  who  had  come 
with  no  better  escort  than  these  same 
mace-bearers  could  not  go  back  in  the 
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same  simple  way.  ''  Then  it  was  clearly 
seen,"  Bays  Barkmacchi,  '^  that  his  ene- 
mies sought  no  other  miracle  than  the 
death  of  Fra  Girolamo."  The  Signory, 
however,  in  mere  shame,  could  not  refuse 
him  the  protection  of  their  troops,  and 
it  was  all  that  the  five  hundred  soldiers 
of  the  republic,  along  with  the  band  of 
armed  Piagnoni,  led  by  Salviati,  could 
do,  to  convey  the  unoffending  Domini- 
cans, whose  share  in  the  disappointment 
of  the  people  had  been  quite  involun- 
taxy,  hack  to  their  convent.  The  two 
captains  arranged  their  men  "  come  una 
luM,"  says  Burlamacchi,  in  the  form  of 
a  descent — ^and  putting  Fra  Girolamo 
and  his  followers  in  the  centre,  struggled 
hack  to  San  Marco,  along  the  same 
streets  which  they  had  traversed  in  the 
morning  in  peaceful  procession  intoning 
their  psalm.  The  Compagnacci,  wild 
with  the  thought  of  having  lost  their 
opportunity,  and  the  baser  populace, 
maddeoed  by  the  loss  of  the  expected 
mimcle,  surged  round  the  returning 
hand  like  an  angzy  sea.  "Worst  of 
men!"  "Put  down  the  Sacrament," 
they  cried, "  now  is  the  time ; "  and,  with 
every  kind  of  contumely  and  vain 
attempt  at  violence,  this  hoarse  and 
frantic  multitude  accompanied  the 
etzange  procession.  Even  Fra  Giro- 
lamo's  former  friends  joined  the  cry. 
Why  had  not  he  at  that  supreme  mo- 
ment proved  his  cause  and  glorified 
their  belief  in  him  for  ever  and  ever 
hy  himself  going  through  the  fire, 
which  ^  had  all  been  wasted,  and  now 
would  bum  nobody?  The  very  Piag- 
noni who  loved  him  must  have  felt  the 
chill  of  disappointment  strike  to  their 
Wrts  j  and  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling, 
uireasonable,  but  not  unnatural,  moved 
Florence.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
Terj  monks,  who  were  but  common  men, 
like  others,  felt  it  as  they  streamed  back 
crestfallen  to  the  churdi  in  which  the 
women  still  knelt,  trembling  to  hear  the 
hoarse  insults  of  the  advancing  crowd  9 
Savonarola  had  enough  spirit  left  to 
make  his  way  to  the  pulpit,  where  he 
told  briefly  the  stoiy  of  this  sad  and 


tedious  day,  ending,  as  he  always  did,  by 
exhorting  his  hearers  '^  to  pray  and  to 
live  a  good  life."  Then  he  retired  to 
the  little  cell  in  the  corner,  the  four 
humble  walls,  T^ithout  even  one  of 
Angelico's  angels  to  glorify  them,  to 
which  since  then  many  a  pilgrimage 
has  been  made.  His  life  had  been  in 
danger  often  enough  before,  but  never 
had  the  voice  of  the  people  swelled 
the  cries  of  his  enemies.  He  uttered 
no  complaint  to  mortal  man,  but  the  Pro- 
phet had  fallen,  fallen  from  his  high 
estate  1  He  who  had  once  been  king, 
and  more  than  king,  in  Florence  had 
been  hooted  through  the  streets,  and 
preserved  with  difficulty  from  the 
rage  of  the  disappointed  mob.  Ood 
whom  he  had  invoked  had  not  arisen, 
nor  had  his  enemies  been  scattered. 
He  had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  the  city — ^his  heart's  love  and  restless 
labours ;  night  and  day,  in  health  and 
sickness  he  had  been  at  her  call ;  he 
had  been  ready  to  supply  her  even  with 
the  wonder,  the  miraculous  exhibition 
for  which  she  craved ;  and  for  all  this 
service  she  paid  him  with  scorn,  abuse, 
and  insults.  Perhaps — ^who  can  tell? 
there  mingled  in  this  bitter  disappoint- 
ment an  aching  wonder  whether  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him,  the 
higher  soul,  to  have  taken  upon  him 
robust  Domenico's  part^  and  proved  his 
faith  by  devoting  himself  all  alone  to 
the  fire  ?  When  the  more  exalted  way 
does  not  touch  the  common  heart,  some- 
times the  vulgar  wonder  does.  Ought 
he,  in  spite  of  all  the  higher  uses  foi 
him,  in  spite  of  the  possible  Council  on 
which  his  heart  was  set,  and  that  re- 
formation of  the  Church  which  had 
been  before  his  eyes  since  first  he  en- 
tered the  cloister,  to  have  stepped  aside 
from  the  loftier  path,  and  tcJcen  upon 
himself  that  yeoman's  service  ?  Who 
could  tell  ?  Shut  up  alone  in  his  little 
chamber,  with  the  darkness  falling 
round  him,  and  chill  discouragement 
and  the  disappointment  of  love  in  his 
heart,  no  doubt  Savonarola  on  that 
niprht  tasted  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 


To  be  eowtinued. 
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CHAMER  XXXIX. 

Four  days  had  passed  since  Lesbia's 
driTe  to  Eagle's  Edge,  and  Ellen  was 
agahi  at  the  Hollow  watching  by  Anne 
O'FlaheTty's  sick-bed.  There  had  been 
a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  invalid's 
state,  and  it  was  now  only  at  rare  in- 
teiraLs  that  she  conld  bear  conversation 
or  notice  those  aronnd  her.  Ellen's 
time  wad  divided  between  ministering 
to  her  wants  and  sitting  silent  beside 
her,  gazing  at  the  dear  face  that  was 
beginning  to  take  the  appearance  of  an 
einpty  shell,  from  which  the  animating 
spirit  was  gradually  being  withdrawn. 
She  had  hardly  any  news  of  those  she 
was  anxious  about.  Castle  Daly  and 
Elsie's  Edge  were  both  deserted.  Mr. 
Thomley  was  in  Dublin,  and  Lesbia  and 
Mrs.  Daly  were  staying  at  a  hotel  in 
Galway,  seeing  nothing  of  Felham,  and 
unable  to  get  tidings  of  him,  but  pre- 
ferring to  await  Mr.  Thomley's  return 
in  his  neighbourhood  than  elsewhere. 
Murdock  Malachy  had  mysteriously 
disappeared  £tom  the  HoUow  since 
Ellen's  hat  visit,  and  the  household's 
supply  of  letters  and  newspapers  de- 
pended on  Feter  Lynch's  consenting  to 
abandon  for  an  hour  or  so  his  favourite 
seat  on  tiie  horse-block  in  the  stable- 
yard,  and  going  to  fetch  them  from 
Ballyoweli.  It  was  difficult  in  these 
days  to  petsuade  him  to  stir  from  his 
self-choseh  poet,  where,  as  he  tiaid,  he 
Was  ready  to  take  orders.  When  the  turn 
of  the  illness  came  and  his  mistress 
sent  for  Mm.  He  had  not  seen  Miss 
O'flaherty  for  a  fbrtnight^  he  pleaded 
when  Ellen  came  item  the  sick-room  to 
argue  the  point  with  him,  and  there 
would  be  a  power  of  things  for  him  to 
tell  her  and  consult  her  about  when  the 
stiength  came  back  to  her  all  on  a  sad- 


dint,  and  she  asked  fbt  him.  It  would 
never  do  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  way  and 
disappoint  her  just  when  she  wanted 
him  i^in.  Anxious  as  she  was  for  let- 
ters, Ellen  had  not  the  heart  during 
these  last  days  of  watching  to  send 
Feter  away,  even  for  a  few  hours,  seeing 
as  she  did  how  the  old  obstinate  deter- 
mination to  believe  only  what  he  chose 
was  passing  out  of  his  set  wooden  face, 
leaving  it  wan  and  weak,  With  an  im- 
ploring, frightened  look  in  the  eyes, 
such  as  a  child  turns  towards  a  dark 
room  it  fears  to  be  forced  to  enter.  He 
might  be  wanted  on  a  sudden  sooni 
though  not  for  the  cause  he  expected, 
and  Ellen  thought  he  had  as  much  right 
as  any  one  to  wait  about  on  the  chance 
of  one  more  word.  Dr.  Lynch,  too, 
had  absented  hiziisel^  without  sending 
any  explanation  of  his  absence.  There 
seemed  no  avenue  by  which  tidings 
could  come,  any  more  than  if  the  little 
rivulet  that  surrounded  the  house,  whose 
bubblings  and  ripplings  were  the  chief 
disturbers  of  the  unusual  silence,  had 
suddenly  swelled  into  a  wide  ocean, 
cutting  the  household  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Tet^  as  the  days,  crept 
by,  a  vague  apprehension  of  what  was 
going  on  outside  did  ooze  into  the  val- 
ley, and  reached  even  as  fkr  as  the 
watchers  by  Anne's  dying-bed.  There 
were  whispers  repeated  from  one  to 
another,  and  faces  that  had  hitherto 
only  worn  an  expression  of  anxiety  or 
expectation  began  to  look  dark.  At 
last  one  day  one  of  the  little  maide&e 
appeared  in  Anne's  room  with  a  fece 
swollen  with  crying,  and  on  inquiry 
it  came  out  that  she  had  been  to  chapel 
in  a  distant  village,  and  some  one  had 
told  her  that  Mxirdock  Malachy  had 
been  shot  in  a  fight  there  had  been 
down  in  the  south.    That  was  all  Ellen 
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heard  for  twenty-four  anxious  honrs. 
Then  all  at  once  everybody  was  talking; 
even  Peter  Lyncli's  tongue  was  loosed, 
and  men  and  women  came  up  to  the 
Lodge  from  the  yalley,  and  from  the 
floHtaiy  farms  among  the  hills,  to  tell 
the  news,  of  which  the  air  was  full,  and 
question  Mids  Eileen,  as  if  she  could 
explain  tidings  that  seemed  to  have 
stunned  them.  It  was  all  oyer :  Smith 
O'Brien  was  taken  prisoner,  and  there 
had  been  no  fighting  at  all,  only  a  tu- 
mult in  which  one  or  two  of  the  boys 
had  been  shot,  and  the  rest  had  run 
away,  leaving  the  leaders  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

"To  be  sure,"  Ellen's  informantd 
generally  concluded,  ''  the  priests  were 
agin  it  this  time,  and  how  would  it 
prosper)  The  cause  was  lost  anyhow, 
and  the  police  and  Mr.  O'Hoone  would 
hare  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  coun- 
thiy,  and  what  would  they  do  at  allf 
Could  Miss  Eileen  tell  them,  when  Miss 
O'Flaherty  was  dead,  and  Mr.  Connor, 
and  every  one  that  hoped  for  better 
times  put  out  of  the  way  t  ** 

From  these  whispered  conferences 
Ellen  tried  to  gather  at  least  the  con- 
soling certainty  that  there  had  been 
little  bloodshed,  and  she  returned  to 
her  post  by  the  sick-bed  to  watch  for 
an  interval  of  consciousness,  when  she 
mi^t  fulfil  her  promise  of  letting  Anne 
know  all  to  the  last.  She  would  be 
able  to  rejoice  heartily  in  this  termina- 
tion to  all  her  fears,  and  would  not 
share  the  blank  surprise  and  shame  that 
troubled  Ellen  when  she  compared  the 
high  expectations  and  purposes  of  which 
she  had  been  told  with  this  denouement, 
and  thought,  with  bitter  grudging,  of 
&e  young  lives  that  had  wrecked  them- 
selves in  the  mists  of  so  miserable  a  de- 
lusbn.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifbh  day 
Br.  Lynch  came  into  Anne's  room  and 
proceeded  to  arik  aftet  her  health  and 
talk  to  her  nurses  as  if  there  had  been 
no  break  in  his  visits.  Anne  opened 
her  eyee  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
a  look  of  intelligence  and  inquiry  came 
back  into  her  face. 

''Have  you  anything  to  tell  met" 
she  asked  freUy. 


**  Nothing  at  all,"  he  answered,  in  a 
quiet  matter-of-fact  tone,  ''but  that  there 
is  a  better  end  to  all  their  folly  than 
might  have  been  expected;  and  those  for 
whom  you  care  most  are  in  no  worse  pre- 
dicament than  they  were  a  week  ago." 

Anne  looked  satisfied ;  but  when  his 
business  in  the  sick-room  was  ended, 
Dr.  Lynch  beckoned  Ellen  to  fbllow 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  a  dfead  seized 
her  that  there  was  worse  to  hear  than 
he  had  dared  to  tell  his  patient. 

"Was  it  truth  you  told  hert  Do 
you  know  really  nothing  worse  of  Connor 
than  you  did  last  week  f  "  she  asked  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

"  Would  I  have  told  her  a  lie  do  you 
think,  when  we  won't  have  her  many 
more  hours  with  usf  Don't  frighten 
yourself.  Miss  Ellen,  I  have  nothing 
worse  for  you  than  you  know  already, 
but  as  I  chanced  to  be  in  it  all  the  time, 
I  thought  you'd  like  to  hear  the  Uttle 
there  is  to  be  said." 

"  Indeed  I  should  I " 

"  Come  into  the  turret  room,  then." 

"Do  you  mean  that  yoti  have  been 
to  Tipperary  with  Smith  O'Brien  and 
the  insurrectionists ) "  Ellen  began.  "  I 
thought  you  disapproved — *' 

"  Of  course  I  did  not  go  with  a  pike 
over  my  shoulder.  I  have  not'liv^d  in 
the  world  sixty  years,  and  travelled 
twice  round  it,  to  make  a  fool  of  myself 
in  my  old  age;  but  there  were  people 
looking  on  who  kept  clear  of  the  fight- 
ing, such  ad  it  was,  and  I  was  one  of 
them  ;  though,  as  you  may  suppose,  I 
did  not  leave  my  duty  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  a  party  of  my  country- 
men make  a  pitiful  spectacle  of  them- 
selves before  all  Europe." 

"  But  why  then  were  you  there  f " 

"  tt  was  a  thought  took  me,  a  notion 
that  came  into  my  mind  when  I  saw 
your  mother  the  morning  after  Pelham 
was  arrested.  I  was  always  one  for 
laying  schemes  to  outwit  people  for 
their  good.  And  as  I  rode  away  from 
Eagle's  Edge,  heartsore  that  day  at  the 
sight  of  the  trouble  you  were  in,  a  plot 
suggested  itself  to  me  that  beat  every- 
thing for  ingenuity,  I  thought.  '  Why 
shoidd   not  one  brother's   danger  be 
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made  the  meaxiB  of  saving   the  other 
from  worse  ill  than  he  has  hrought  him- 
self  into  already/  I  said  to    myselfl 
And  I  resolved  to  follow  Connor,  and 
if  possible  get  speech  of  him  before  he 
had  come  up  with  the  fighting,  which 
t]iat  morning's   lying   newspaper  said 
was  going  on  fiercely  in  the  South.     If 
I  can  keep  him  from  being  actually 
seen  with  arms  in  his  hands,  I  may  save 
his  neck,  I  thouf^ht,  and  I  planned  to 
put  it  to  him  that  his  brother  was  in. 
danger,  and  his  mother  breaking  her 
heart  on  his  account,  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  come  back  without  delay  and 
deh'ver  himself  up  as  the  writer  of  the 
papers  that  ,.  had   inculpated    Pelham. 
Knowing  the  generous  temper  of  the 
lad  I  had  to  deal  with,  I  had  good  hope 
I  should  have  him  safe   in  my  own 
keeping  before  twenty-four  hours  were 
over,  and  then   I   thought  we  would 
settle  on  the  next  step  to  be  taken  at 
our  leisure.     That  was  on  the  Thursday 
morning ;  and  strive  as  I  would,  I  could 
not  get  off  from  Ballyowen  till  evening, 
for  of  coarse,  when  I  got  back,  my 
house  was  surrounded  with  people  want- 
ing me,  and  I  had   to  make   arrange- 
ments for  bad  cases  before  I  set  out.    I 
reached  Tipperary  on  Friday  morning, 
and  all  Friday  I  was  driving  about  from 
place  to  place,  hearing  always  that  there 
was  a  crowd  of  people  with   arms  in 
front  of  me ;  some  said  two  thousand 
men,  some  three,  some  a  few  hundred ; 
and  that  the  club  leaders  from  Dublin 
were  among  them,  haranguing   them 
every  now  and  then,  and  trying  to  spirit 
them  up  to  think  themselves  an  army. 
At    one    place     I    heard    they    had 
stopped  a  regiment  of  soldiers  on  their 
march,  but  let  them  pass  after  all ;  and 
then  again  there  was  a  story  of  their 
having  seized  a  quantity  of  arms,  but 
that  did  not  turn  out  to  be  true.     I 
passed  Friday  night  at  a  little  inn  in 
Eallingarry,  and  in    the   morning  set 
forth  again  with  a  fresh  oar  and  horse, 
and  about  Hie  middle  of  the  day  sure 
enough  I  came  up  with  what  I  was 
looking  for,  but  too  late  tp  do  any  good. 
When  I  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  I  saw  a  crowd  surrounding  a  tall  white 


house  on  a  common,  and  though  it  was 
a  cloudy  drizzling  day  I  once  caught  a 
chance  gleam  of  reflected  sunshine  that 
told  me  they  were  carrying  steel  among 
them — spikes  and    scythes    and  pitch- 
forks, and  here  and  there  a  few  bayonets! 
It  was  all  confusion  and  din  when  I 
got  nearer,  but  I  loft  my  car  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  throng  and  pushed  my  way 
into  the  thick  of  it,  thinking  that  if 
any  fighting  did  come  off  here  there 
might  be  something  for  me  to   do  by 
and  by.      The  windows  of  the  white 
house  were  full  of  green-coats,  and  the 
crowd  with  pikes  appeared  to  be  besieg- 
ing the  house,  trying  to  make  them 
come  out  and  give  up  their  arms,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
was  intended,  and  neither  party  liked 
to  fire  first.  I  noticed  a  tall  man,  who  was 
pointed  out  to  mo  as  Mr.  Smith  O'Erien, 
come  again  and  again  to  the  windows 
of  the  house  and  then  turn  and  speak 
to  the  people,  but  whether  he  urged 
them  to  attack  or  to  keep  the  peace,  I 
could  not  say.      There    were  several 
other  young  fellows  better  dressed  than 
the  rest  trying  to  put  some  order  into 
the  crowd,  and    among  them  I  soon 
espied  the  two  I  was  in  search,  of.  They 
were  well  in  front,  among  the  small 
innermost  circle,  who  for  the  most  part 
carried  arms  and  had  more  purpose  in 
their    faces    than    the  gaping   ragged 
outsiders,  and   even  if  I  could  have 
forced  my  way  to  them  and  made  them 
listen  to  me  it  would  have  been  too  late 
for  what  I  wanted — they  had  done  the 
worst  for  themselves  they  could  do. 
While    I     stood  watching,    the    first 
shot  was  fired,  and  a  volley  of  stones 
hurled  against  the  windows,  and  after 
that,  for  about  half  an  hour  or  so,  a 
brisk  exchange  of  shot  went  on.      I 
stayed  long  enougl^  to  see  that  our  two 
were   foremost  in  everything.     There 
was  an  attempt  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
door  of  the  house  in  order  to  smoke  out 
the  garrison  and  force  them  to  sur- 
render or  fight  outside.    I  saw  Connor 
followed  by  one  or  two  more  run  across 
the  inclosed  space   behind  Uie    house 
and  come  back  with  arms  full  of  hay 
and  straw   which   they  piled  against 
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the  Inck  door.  Mnrdock  Malachj  was 
helping— that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the 
poor  fellow  unhurt.  Some  of  the  garri- 
son within  perceived  what  was  being 
attempted,  and  fired  a  volley  from  the 
upper  windows  at  the  incendiaries, 
lliej  scattered  and  came  back  to  the 
attempt  several  times,  and  in  the  surg- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  of  the 
crowd,  I  got  shoved  aside,  and  thinking 
it  as  well  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the 
Bhote  that  were  just  then  flying  pretty 
thickly  dose  to  the  house,  I  retreated 
among  the  rabble  of  women  who  had 
gathoed  outside  the  low  garden  wall, 
and  who  were  wringing  their  hands  and 
hullabalooing,  calling  to  the  boys  they 
knew  in  the  fight  to  come  away  and  not 
make  their  homes  more  desolate  than 
they  were  already.  WhOe  I  was  there 
I  heard  my  name  called !  '  Dr.  Lynch, 
can  that  be  you  1 '  and  turning  round  I 
saw  (y DonneU  staggering  up  to  the  wall, 
through  the  throng,  with  some  one  in 
his  anns.  '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  it's  me,'  and  I 
had  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  for  I  could 
only  see  a  figure  lying  across  his  breast, 
wiUi  an  arm  over  his  shoulder,  and  I 
thought  of  Ck>nnor  at  once.  'Then 
ifs  a  lucky  chance  that  brought  you,' 
(/Donnell  answered.  '  Here's  work  for 
you,  the  first  of  the  boys  tiiat's  down 
yet,  the  poor  lad  Malachy,  he's  breaUi- 
ing  still,  help  me  with  him  over  the 
▼all,  that  he  may  not  be  trampled  to 
death  in  the  throng  here.  He  has  a 
hnlletinhim,  lame^sid.  It  wasaimed 
iollat  Connor  as  he  stooped  to  put  a 
light  to  the  little  bonfire  we  had  piled 
vp  yonder,  and  if  poor  Murdock  had 
iH)t  started  forward  at  the  moment,  and 
thrust  his  shoulder  in  the  way,  it's 
Connor  who  would  have  got  it.  I  think 
nyaelf  he  knew  what  he  was  about, 
poor  boy,  and  did  it  on  purpose ;  anyhow 
teU  them  about  it  at  home,  and  do  what 
you  can  for  him.  I  must  go  back.' 
There  were  plenty  of  hands  put  out  to 
lift  the  body  over  the  wall,  and  help 
me  to  carry  it  to  the  next  field  out 
of  the  way  of  the  tumult,  and  some  of 
the  women  nm  to  a  cabin  a  little  way 
off  to  fetch  water;  but  I  soon  saw  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  I " 
Ko.  188. — ^voL.  zxzn. 


'^  Poor  Murdock !  was  he  dead  % " 

"  The  bullet  had  entered  just  between 
the  shoulder-blades  and  come  out  at  the 
throat  It  could  be  only  a  question  of 
a  few  minutes,  and  I  did  not  think  he 
would  ever  speak  again  :  but  he  did.  As 
wewerebathmg  his  forehead  and  putting 
some  whisky  to  his  lips  there  was  a 
minute's  consciousness,  and  he  looked 
fiill  at  me.     '  Mr.  Connor,'  he  said. 

"  *  Yes,  my  poor  fellow,'  I  answered. 
'He's  all  right;  you  saved  him,  I 
believe,  and  got  this  instead  of  him.' 

^<'He  was  always  good  to  me,'  he 
answered, '  and  maybe  some  day  Til  see 
him  and  Miss  Eileen  agin  in  a  better 
place  than  Ireland  will  ever  be,  when 
all's  done.' 

''  There  was  no  more  talking  after  that, 
for  the  blood  rose  in  his  throat  and 
choked  him,  and  I  had  to  lay  him  down 
firom  my  arms  on  the  ditch  side,  for 
some  one  called  me  just  then  to  help 
a  poor  fellow  who  had  been  pushed  out 
of  the  crowd  with  a  broken  arm." 

"  But  Connor — did  you  see  nothing 
more  of  Connor  or  of  Darcy  ?  How  do 
you  know  they  were  not  killed  or 
wounded  after  poor  Murdock  left 
them?" 

^  By  having  seen  pretty  nearly  all 
who  were  hurt.  There  was  only  one 
other  boy  killed  besides  Murdock,  and 
I  saw  him  lying  stark  among  the  cab- 
bages when  all  was  over — a  tall,  lank, 
famine-stricken  shape  that  would  have 
died  of  another  day's  tramp,  if  a  bullet 
had  not  found  him  out  and  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  going  further.  There  was 
a  withered  hag,  though,  and  a  couple 
of  skeleton  cMdren  to  hullabaloo  over 
him.  To  think  of  clever  lads  like 
Connor  and  Darcy,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
sober  gentleman  of  forty  like  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  proposing  to  stand  up  against 
England  with  an  army  composed  of 
material  like  that." 

«  But  how  did  it  end  I  Did  they  go 
on  fighting  f " 

"For  twenty  minutes  or  so  longer 
there  was  an  exchange  of  shots,  and 
then  they  began  to  come  all  from  one 
side.  The  crowd  of  insurgents  was 
melting  away  gradually.      About    the 
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middle  of  the  afternoon  a  reinfoTcement 
of  police  marched  up  the  road  fronting 
the  house,  and  at  sight  of  them  the 
remnant  of  the  people  scattered,  leaving 
their  leaders  almost  alone.  There  were 
no  prisoners  taken,  however, — that  I 
saw.  The  police  entered  the  house  to 
join  their  comrades,  and  the  late  attack- 
ers were  allowed  to  ride  off  in  parties  of 
twenties  and  tens  across  the  common. 
For  a  little  while  the  place  was  quiet 
again,  except  for  the  ragged  women  and 
children  that  hung  about  —  crooning 
over  the  two  dead  bodies.  I  went  back 
to  where  poor  Murdock  lay,  and  had  his 
body  removed  to  a  cabin  near  befoi'e 
dark." 

"And  you  don't  really  know  any 
more  of  Connor  ? " 

"ITo;  to  follow  him,  or  inquire 
about  him  would  have  been  to  draw 
attention  to  him.  We  know  that  the 
leaders  separated  before  night  O'Brien 
was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Limerick, 
but  the  others,  less  conspicuous,  seem 
to  have  reached  their  destinations,  and 
we  will  hope  by  this  time  are  over  the 
sea.  Darcy  O'DonneU  has  Mends  in 
Galway,  and  I  think  he  told  me  once  a 
foster-brother  among  the  Claddagh 
fishers.  He  could  not  have  a  sa^r 
hiding-place  than  among  them,  or  one 
from  which  he  could  more  conveniently 
get  ofT  to  America." 

"  When  shall  we  know  % " 

"  When  we  get  a  letter  from  the  other 
side  of  the  sea  to^  say  they  are  safe  in 
New  York.  Don't  wish  to  hear  of  them 
sooner;  they  are  in  a  very  different 
position  now  from  what  I  believed 
them  to  be  in  when  I  thought  of 
bringing  Connor  back.  After  their 
conduct  that  miserable  day  on  the 
common  at  Boughlah,  we  should  have 
to  fear  the  very  worst  for  them  if  they 
were  taken.  Let  us  pray  as  the  best 
hope  we  have  that  we  may  not  see  their 
feces  again,  poor  boys,  for  years." 

"AndPelham?" 

"  It  certainly  won't  tell  in  his  favour 
that  his  brother  has  made  himself  so 
conspicuous  as  a  rebel  j  but  once  we  are 
assured  that  Connor  is  safe  in  America, 
Pelham's    defence    will    be    compara- 


tively easy.  ITothing  can  be  brought 
against  him  but  the  possession  of  thoee 
papers,  and  we  shall  have  no  scrnples 
about  bringing  people  to  show  their 
true  authorship  then." 

"  Yet  I  believe  if  Connor  knew  this 
minute  where  Pelham  was,  he  would 
come  back." 

"  It  would  be  like  his  rashness ;  but 
I  trust  he  will  not  know ;  wherever  he 
ia  now  he  won't  be  likely  to  put  himself 
forward  to  inquire  for  news.  I  hope 
he  has  money  enough  to  get  across." 

"  Poor,  poor  Murdock  Malachy !  I  am 
not  thinking  as  much  as  I  ought  of  his 
devotion  to  Connor.  How  it  would  touch 
Anne  if  we  could  tell  her.  Does  it  not 
seem  strange  that  if  only  two  were  to 
fell  in  the  attempt  she  has  'been  dread- 
ing for  so  many  months,  one  should 
come  from  her  people?" 

"I    made  the  best  arrangements  1 
could  for  a  decent  burial  for  him,  know- 
ing she  would  wish  it.  A  strange  thought 
came  into  my  mind  as  I  stood  looking  at 
his  body,  after  it  was  laid  out.  I  thought 
of  the  old  custom  of  killing  the  favourite 
servants  over  a  chieftain's  grave,  that  he 
might  have  people  to  wait  on  him,  to  his 
mind,  in  the  other  world ;  and  I  could 
not  help  a  sort  of  satisfaction  coming 
overme  as  I  said  to  myself^ — ^at  all  events 
there'll  be  one  of  hers  waiting  for  her 
when  she  gets  over  the  river.    It  would 
be  comfortable  for  the  two  of  them,  if 
it  was  permitted  to  them  to  fell  into  any- 
thing like  their  old  relationship  to  each 
other  up  there,  and  Murdock  would  not 
have  to  serve  alone  for  long.     My  poor 
cousin  Peter  will  soon  follow  him.    I 
don't  believe  he'll  be  long  for  this  world 
when  once  he  lets  himself  believe  that 
his  mistress  is  really  dying.    I'll  go  and 
have  a  word  with  him  now." 

The  strange  thought  came  back  into 
Ellen's  mind  in  the  evening,  as  she  stood 
in  the  bay  window  of  Anne's  favourite 
turret  room,  delaying  to  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  harvest  moon,  that  had 
grown  now  to  a  shapely  silver  boat,  whose 
reflection  made  a  faint  glimmer  in  the 
river.  The  house  within  was  very  still 
and  empty.  Its  owner,  to  whom  in 
past  times  all  the  life  and  eiyoyment 
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in  it  had  been  due,  was  now  lying 
np  stairs  helpless  and  nnoonscions  :  the 
body  at  least  helpless — the  spirit  ebbing 
slowly  away  from  its  old  abiding  place  : 
to  what  conditions  1   Would  any  of  the 
old  links  re-form  themselves  9     Would 
Mnidockand  the  many  poor  neighbours 
who  had  gone  from  Anne's  valley  in  the 
fiunine  years — people  whom  she  had  pro- 
tected and  governed — would  they  be  able 
to  meet  her  with  thanks  and  greetings 
in  the  £resh  existence  ?    Would  she  still 
look  to  them  like  a  queen  worthy  of  their 
allegiance  f   Perhaps  those  old  sacrifices 
of  which  Dr.  Lynch  had  reminded  her 
were  not  prompted  by  savagery  and  sel- 
fish pride  alone ;  there  might  have  been 
trae  love  in  them — a  sort  of  necessity 
eren,  in  the  days  when  service  was  not 
altogether  an  arbitrary  thing,  but  was, 
sometimes,  at  least,  the  complete  loyal 
giviog  up  of  the  lower,  weaker  natures 
to  the  stronger  and  higher  natures,  who 
ruled  them  and  gave  their  lives  shape 
and  meaning. 

As  these  thoughts  crowded  in  Ellen's 
mind,  her  eye  wandered  over  the  land- 
scape almost  without  seeing  anything, 
and  then  suddenly  perception  of  what 
was  before  her  came  back  with  a  start, 
and  a  thrill  went  through  her  as  she 
remembered  that,  for  about  a  minute, 
she  had  been  watching  the  approach  of 
a  man's  figure  to  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
and  now  perceived  that  he  was  moving 
abng  with  the  limping  gait  that  had 
always  distinguished  Murdock  Malachy. 
8he  did  not  scream,  but  she  sat  down 
breathless  on  the  window-sill.  The  faint 
light  made  everything  shadowy  and 
ghoet-like.  It  might  be  her  imagina- 
tion, occupied  with  thoughts  of  Mur- 
doch, that  created  the  image,  yet  it 
came  steadily  on  and  grew  more  solid- 
looking  at  every  step.  In  the  shadow 
of  the  house  it  became  a  black,  undis- 
tingnisbable  form;  but  it  drew  close  to 
the  window,  leaned  its  arms  on  the 
sill,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  that  Ellen 
recognised  at  once : 

''  Anne,  is  that  you?  WiU  you  take 
me  in,  as  yon  did  once  before,  when  I 
ran  away  and  suspnaed  you  here  at 
the  window  r' 


'^Connor!  dear,  dear  Connor!  it  is 
not  Anne  ;  it  is  I,  Ellen.  How  could 
you  come  back  here,  to  put  yourself  in 
danger  of  being  seen  by  O'Eoone  1 " 

'^  Go  round  to  the  door  and  let  me  in, 
and  ril  tell  you  all  about  it.  I'm  too 
tired  and  faint  and  dead-beat  altogether 
to  jump  through  the  window  now.'* 

"  And  hurt ;  are  you  hurt  ? — you 
walk  lame." 

,  "  Only  footsore  :  and,  at  all  events, 
hefore  morning  comes,  and  I  present 
myself  to  old  O'Eoone  to  save  him  the 
pleasure  of  sending  for  me,  we'll  have 
had  our  talk  out,  and  I'll  have  seen 
Anne  again,  and  supped  off  a  Happy- 
go-lucky  fish-pie  once  more." 

"  Where's  D'Arcy  f "  Ellen  asked,  as 
soon  as  she  had  brought  Connor  in,  and 
shut  the  door  of  the  room  behind  hiuL 

"In  Galway  to-night;  hut  before 
forty-eight  hours  are  over^  he'll  be  on 
the  sea  on  his  way  to  America  I  hope." 

"  And  oh,  Connor  1  why  are  not  you 
with  him  ?  How  could  you  come  back 
here  to  break  all  our  hearts  with  fear 
for  you  1 " 

"You  ask  me  that,  and  you  know 
where  Pelham  is  now ;  and  Ellen,  you 
know,  too,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  my 
mother  had  rather  a  thousand  times 
that  I  came  to  grief  altogether  than  that 
his  little  finger  ached.  Do  you  think  I 
could  live  free  out  there,  and  let  him  be 
ruined  on  my  account,  and  she  perhaps 
cursing  me  for  what  I  had  brought  on 
him)  I. have  made  a  mess  of  my  life 
altogether,  and  may  as  weU  come  to 
an  end  and  let  luckier  people  have 
their  chance." 

"  Connor,  you  are  unjust  to  mamma 
and  forget  all  the  rest  of  us,  when  you 
speak  like  that." 

"  Well,  well,  don't  let  us  argue  about 
it.  I've  made  up  my  mind,  and  I'm 
too  done-up  for  an  argument  now.  Let 
me  sit  down,  and  give  me  something  to 
eat  and  drink.  I  would  not  like  to 
come  before  old  O'Boone  to-morrow 
morning  looking  too  much  like  a  victim, 
for  all  that's  come  and  gone ;  one  may 
as  well  die  one  way  as  another  if  one 
puts  a  hold  face  on  it  to  the  last;  and 
anyhow  I'll  give  myself  up  of  my  own 
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good  wilL  I  won't  be  taken  or  betrayed, 
as  has  chanced  to  better  men  than  me 
this  year." 

"Kg  one  would  betray  you  here," 
Ellen  said,  eagerly  catching  at  the  word. 
"  We  might  easily  hide  you  for  a  week 
or  so  in  Gbod  People's  Hollow,  till  we 
see  what  happens.  You  need  be  in  no 
hurry  to  give  yourself  up.** 

*'  But  I  am  in  a  hurry,  Eileen  aroon. 
Don't  argue  with  me ;  I  told  you  I  was 
dead-beat,  dear ;  and  it's  a  comfort  to 
see  some  plain  thing  to  do  when  all  one 
has  looked  forward  to  and  beliered  in 
has  crumbled  to  pieces  under  one's  feet, 
and  one  hardly  knows  where  one  is 
standing." 

"  How  did  you  hear  about  Pelham  1 " 

"A  Gralway  boy,  who  had  seen  Pel- 
ham  taken  to  prison,  came  to  the  place 
where  D'Arcy  and  I  were  hiding,  and 
told  me  all ;  and  another  fellow  brought 
me  word  this  morning  that  he  had 
just  seen  our  mother  and  Lesbia 
standing  among  the  miserable  crowd 
round  the  prison  doors  trying  to  get  in, 
and  that  they  were  sent  away  weeping, 
the  two  of  them.  That  was  enough.  I 
talked  it  over  with  D'Arcy,  and  though 
we  were  sorry  to  part,  he  said  I  was 
right,  and  acknowledged  that  he  should 
be  glad  enough  to  have  such  an  excuse 
for  giving  it  all  up  and  making  an  end. 
He  would  have  gone  with  me  to  the 
authorities  in  Galway  if  I'd  have  let 
him ;  but  I  persuaded  him  to  stay  and 
take  his  chance,  and  I  had  set  my  heart 
on  another  look  at  the  Hollow,  and  on 
a  night  of  chat  with  you,  Eileen  aroon, 
and  on  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes  the  look  of  baffled  spite 
that  will  come  on  the  faces  of  the  two 
O'Eoones  when  I  show  them  that  they 
will  have  to  loose  their  hold  on  Pelham ; 
so  I  came  here.  To  sit  in  this  window- 
seat  again  was  well  worth  the  walk,  and 
I  mean  to  ez^'oy  the  fish-pie  when  yon 
get  it  me,  I  can  tell  you.  Only  don't 
aigue  with  me,  avoumeen;  I'm  not  in 
the  humour  for  that" 

The  playful,  coaxing  smile  that  lighted 
up  Connor's  pale  £Bice  at  the  last  words 
was  too  much  for  Ellen;  she  hurried 
from  the  room  to  fetch  the  refreshments 


that  she  saw  were  so  much  needed,  and 
as  she  hastily  got  them  together  racked 
her  brain  to  think  of  some  expedient 
for  detaining  Connor  till  Dr.  Lynch  or 
John  Thomley  could  see  him  and  try 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.    She 
debated  within  herself  whether  to  call 
up  one  of  the  servants  and  despatch  a 
summons  to  Dr.  Lynch  to  come  to-night; 
but  she  decided  it  would  be  too  great  a 
risk.     Ballyowen  was  full  of  strange 
policemen  and  soldiers,  and  a  large  re- 
ward had   been    offered  for  Connor's 
arrest,   and    some   one  even  of  their 
own    people    might    be    found  base 
enough  to  think  it  a  pity  that  so  large 
a  sum  should  be  lost  by  a  voluntary 
surrender.      Ellen   knew  Connor  well 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  it  would 
be  a  great  additional  pang  to  him  to 
be    balked  of  his   self-surrender,  and 
she  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  her  own 
persuasions  than  risk  inflicting  such  a 
wound  as  betrayal  at  the  last  would  be. 
She   had  had    previous  experience  of 
Connor  in  moods  of  deep  despondency 
following  on  great  excitement,  and  she 
could  not  help  hoping  that,  after  refresh- 
ment and  rest,  she  should  find  him  more 
persuadable.    As  the  evening  passed  on, 
however,  and  the  conversation  between 
them  was  prolonged,  she  waa  obliged 
to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  for  once 
his  resolution  was  too  firmly  rooted  for 
any  words  of  hers  to  shake  it.     He  had 
been  wholly  unprepared  for  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days,  and  the  down&ll  to  his 
expectations  had  been  so  great  a  shock 
as  to  make  him  loose  his  hold  on  hope, 
and  turn  from  the  future  with  loathing. 
There  was  keen  remorse,  too,  for  the 
share  he  had  had  in  deluding  Mordock 
and  the  young  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood who  were  now  in  prison  with  Pel- 
ham.    They  spoke  long  of  Moidock, 
and  Connor  was  deeply  touched  when 
Ellen  repeated  his  last  words. 

«He  would  not  have  blamed  me  or 
lost  faith  in  me,  poor  fellow,  even  if  he 
had  lived  to  see  what  a  £Edlure  it  was. 
I  don't  beUeve  that  any  of  them  will, 
even  if  they  are  sent  with  common  felons 
across  the  sea  and  never  see  Ireland 
again ;  but  I  b^gin  to  see  it  is  a  terrible 
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thing  we  liaye  dona  We  made  a  world 
for  omselTes  of  our  own  hopes  and 
dreams,  and  brought  them  to  act  in  it" 

"Then  don't  yon  think,"  said  Ellen 
eagerlj,  ''  that  yon  are  bound  to  live  to 
undo  the  harm  yon  have  done?  Does  not 
Muidock's  death,  that  bought  your  life, 
bind  yon  to  some  service  for  Ireland 
befoze  yon  die  ]  We  don't  see  yet  what 
it  18  to  be,  or  how  it  could  be  rendered^ 
but  the  call  may  coma" 

**  But  death  may  serve  as  well  as  life. 
PatriotB'  blood  is  just  as  much  the  seed 
of  nationalily  as  martyrs'  of  the  Church. 
I^Arey  has  always  said  that  the  power 
of  standing  by  each  other  in  misfortune 
is  what  we  want  above  all,  and  if  I  give 
an  example  of  that  to  the  death,  I  shall 
have  done  something.  You  may  call  it 
kdness  if  you  like,  but  it's  just  all  I've 
strength  left  for.  And  talking  of  lazi- 
nesB,  dear,  this  sofa  is  very  conifortable ; 
I  think  rU  just  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleeps  and  you  may  come  and  call  me  in 
the  morning.  I  daresay  I'll  sleep  till 
the  sun's  well  up,  for  it's  long  since  I've 
had  a  quiet  night,  or  such  a  bed  as  this 
to  sleep  on ;  and  as  I  said  before^  I 
don't  want  to  look  like  a  victim  when 
I  give  myself  up.  My  plan  is  to  ride 
to  old  O'Eoone's  door  just  when  the 
£unfly  are  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  and 
to  walk  into  the  breakfast-room  with  a 
flower  in  my  button-hole,  and  a  gay  'good 
morning'  and  hand-shake  to  all  the 
ladies  round,  as  free  and  easy  as  if  I 
had  come  to  take  Darby  out  fishing  or 
shooting  vrith  me,  as  I  used  to  do  in  the 
days  when  the  little  sneak  was  glad 
enough  and  proud  enough  to  go  wher- 
ever I  whistled  him.  Then  I  shall 
put  my  hand  on  Darby's  shoulder. 
'I've brought  you  a  present  of  200^.  of 
blood  money  this  morning,'  I'll  say. 
'Who's  fitter  to  have  it  than  your 
fathers  son,  since  it's  the  last  fraction  of 
money  that's  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
Balys,  and  your  father  has  had  such  a 
laige  share  of  what's  gone  before  ?  It's  a 
drop  in  the  ocean,  to  be  sure,  compared 
with  Miss  Maynaxd's  fortune,  but  since 
youllhave  to  leave  that  to  Pelham  now, 
you  may  as  well  make  what  you  can 
of  ma'    Won't  he  be  savage  t    The 


story'll  stick  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
lifa" 

"Oh,  Connor,  how  can  you  take 
pleasure  in  planning  such  things,  when 
you  know  the  serious  part  that  must 
follow?" 

"Surely  you  don't  grudge  me  any 
pleasure  there  is  to  be  got  out  of  iti 
We've  had  the  serious  part  over  and 
over  half  the  night,  and  it  has  made  you 
as  pale  as  a  sheet,  my  poor  darling.  Gro 
to  bed,  mavoumeen,  and  wake  me  just 
in  time  not  to  miss  the  breakfast  scena 
Mrs.  O'Boone  and  the  young  ladies 
never  come  down  till  ten  o'clock,  and 
then  in  their  curl  papers.  Don't  I 
know  the  ways  of  tiie  place,  and  the 
shocked  looks  they'll  put  on  at  my  com- 
ing in,  Tebel  as  I  am,  and  seeing  them 
in  deshabille  ?    Sleep  all  you  can." 

Connor  was  still  fast  asleep  on  the 
sofa  when  Ellen  stole  into  the  turret 
room  early  the  next  morning,  and,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  servants  coming  into 
the  room,  began  to  busy  herself  in  pre- 
paring the  breakfast.  She  set  Anne's 
Uttle  tea  table  with  her  favourite  break- 
fast service,  and  opening  the  casement, 
let  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  still 
Connor  did  not  open  his  eyes.  He 
looked  more  like  himself  this  morning, 
now  he  had  eaten  and  slept  His  face 
was  thinner  than  it  had  been  afew  days 
before,  but  the  colour  was  coming  back 
into  it,  and  there  was  more  life  there 
even  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  the  long 
lashes  resting  on  his  cheeks,  than  there 
had  been  yesterday  evening.  It  was 
impossible  to  connect  that  young  fair, 
pleasant  face  with  the  thought  of  a 
shameful  death.  "To  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  till  he  was  dead  I"  Oh, 
Connor,  Connor,  who  had  always  been 
the  mirth  of  the  house,  whose  gay  voice 
and  smile  had  warmed  every  heart  in  the 
country  round  I  Surely  Ellen  thought 
there  could  not  be  found  a  judge  in  all 
Ireland  with  the  heart  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence on  him. 

Ellen  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  at 
him,  turning  every  now  and  then  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  that  obscured  the  vision 
and  marred  its  beauty.  Even  if  the 
very  worst  were  averted,  she  knew  th^ 
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was  nothing  bat  long  separation  to  look 
forward  to.  The  best  they  could  pray 
for,  as  Dr.  Lynch  had  said,  was  that 
they  might  not  see  the  boys'  bright  faces 
again  for  years,  not  until  middle  age 
had  set  its  seal  upon  them,  and  the 
brightness  was  gone. 

Eyery  half-hour  of  inaction  seemed  a 
gain,  so  she  allowed  the  moments  to 
Blip  by  unnoticed  as  she  took  her  fill  of 
lookii^.  At  last  a  clock  striking  eight 
roused  her. 

''I  will  humour  him  in  everything 
he  wished  this  last  morning,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  whatever  comes  of  it.  Til 
go  out  into  the  garden  and  gather  the 
flower  he  talked  about  for  his  button- 
hole, and  then  111  wake  him^  and 
tell  him  we  have  only  two  hours 
more." 

The  garden  was  not  in  its  usual  trim 
since  Peter  Lynch  had  lost  heart  to 
work  in  it,  but  there  was  a  blue  and 
white  passion  flower  in  full  bloom  on 
the  trellis  by  Anne's  bedroom  window, 
and  Ellen  went  round  the  house  to 
gather  a  blossom,  thinking  she  would 
rather  have  that  than  anything  else  for 
her  purpose.  As  she  returned  to  the 
fiont  door,  which  she  had  lefb  open, 
she  saw  a  man  approaching  the  steps, 
and  with  beating  heart  she  quickened 
her  pace  to  intercept  him  before  he 
could  enter  the  house.  It  was  James 
Morris,  and  at  sight  of  her  he  turned 
back  to  meet  her,  and  put  a  letter  in  her 
hand. 

^'  It  came  to  Castle  Daly  last  night 
from  Mr.  Thomley,  with  orders  to  me 
to  let  you  have  it  at  once,  wherever  you 
might  be." 

"Wait  here  in  the  garden,  please, 
James,"  Ellen  said,  ''  I  will  come  out  to 
you  by  and  by." 

For  the  first  moment  the  letter  did 
not  seem  to  promise  much  interest; 
it  could  not  aflect  the  overwhelming 
trouble  of  this  morning ;  but  when  she 
again  stood  by  Connor's  couch,  a  thought 
struck  her  which  made  her  sink  on  her 
knees  and  feel  she  could  only  open  it  so. 
The  note  contained  a  few  lines  only, 
whose  purport  her  eye  took  in  at 
a  glance : — 


"In  case  you  should  not  be  with 
Lesbia  when  my  fuU  account  reaches 
her,  I  send  this  note  to  be  forwarded  on 
to  you.  All  is  well.  Pelham  wiU  be  at 
liberty  within  a  few  hours  of  your 
reading  this.  I  have  seen  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  have  in  my  possession 
an  order  signed  for  his  release.  I  went 
armed  with  proofs  of  O'Roone's  miscon- 
duct and  misapplication  of  public  money 
during  the  f&mine  that  were  considered 
enough  to  discredit  his  actions  in  other 
matters.  I  shall  be  in  Gal  way  a  few 
hours  after  my  letter,  and  wfll  bring 
Pelham  back  with  me  to.Castle  Daly. 

"Always  yours, 

«J.  Thornlbt." 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  almost  too 
much.  Ellen  let  the  letter  fall  on  the 
ground,  and  dropped  her&ce  between 
her  hands,  as  her  whole  soul  went  up 
to  Heaven  in  an  intense  thanksgiving. 
Connor  stirred  on  the  sofa  before  she 
had  finished  her  prayer,  and  when  she 
looked  up  he  was  awake,  and  had 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  and  was 
looking  towards  the  open  window.  She 
waited  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes  to 
watch  him,  as  she  might  have  watched 
one  restored  from  the  dead.  A  pathetic 
look  stole  into  his  face,  as  he  gazed  out 
at  the  fair  scene  bathed  in  sunshine. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  said,  slowly  turning  to 
her  at  last.  "  How  beautiful  eveiything 
19  this  morning.  I  did  not  know  before 
the  half  of  how  beautiful  it  all  was. 
Well,  I'm  glad  it's  a  fine  day  for  my  last 
ride.  I  could  not  have  had  a  better  last 
look  at  the  country,  could  1 1  The  next 
time  the  sun  rises  I  won't  see  it  I'll 
be  in  prison,  but  Pelham  will  be  free, 
and  my  mother  satisfied  with  me.  There 
was  something  my  fsither  said  when  he 
was  dying  about  being  satisfied.  What 
was  it,  EUen  1" 

"  Connor,  Connor,  listen,  avourneen, 
listen,  and  let's  go  down  on  our  knees 
and  bless  God  together.  Pelham  will  bo 
free  by  to-morrow  morning ;  but  there's 
no  need  now  for  you  to  put  yourself  in 
his  place.  Eead  what  has  come  for  you 
at  your  waking,  darling." 

Connor  took  the  letter  which  EU«n 
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picked  np  from  the  ground  and  read  it 
slowly  twice  over  without  speaking,  his 
changeful  face  showing  the  strong  emo- 
tioQs  that  stirred  him  as  he  read.  Ellen 
threw  her  arms  round  him  as  he  finished 
hia  second  perusal,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
they  kissed  and  clung  together  in  their 
old,  childish  fashion  of  celebrating  meet- 
ings or  reconciliations;  with  half  articu- 
late words  of  love  and  joy,  and  thankful- 
ness whispered  to  each  other,  and  with 
teats  wetting  the  two  faces,  that  would 
not,  they  knew  through  all  their  joy, 
often  touch  again. 

^  111  tell  you  just  what  it  all  comes 
to,  Eileen  aroon,"  Connor  said  at  last, 
raising  his  head  from  her  shoulder,  and 
smiling  through  the  tears  he  was  trying 
to  wink  away.  "  I'll  tell  you  just  what 
it  means.  You'll  have  to  marry  him,  for 
he  has  saved  my  neck  to-day  :  saved  me 
^m  hanging,  and  I  don't  see  how  you 
are  to  have  the  heart  to  refuse  him  what 
he's  worked  so  hard  for.  It  is  that — 
that  and  nothing  else,  I  schemed  to  bring 
about,  one  day,  long  ago,  when  poor 
Mordock  broke  his  thigh,  and  James 
Morris  and  I  spirited  away  Pelham's 
dog  to  Dennis's  old  stilL  That  was 
the  fate  that  hung  on  our  doings  little 
as  we  knew  it  The  Thomleys 
coming  to  Ireland,  your  marrying  an 
Englishman,  and  Pelham's  getting  an 
English  heiress  for  his  wife.  Ah,  yes, 
and  it  was  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
Dalys  in  Connemara  we  brought  about, 
too,  for  Pelham  will  have  to  take  her 
name,  and  he  will  rechristen  the  castle, 
jou  may  depend.  It's  the  way  things 
go  with  us.  Whatever  is  worth  anything 
in  the  old  country  the  English  get  hold 
ol  I  think  you  are  about  the  best  thing 
in  the  green  isle,  avoumeen,  and  an 
Englishman  will  get  you,  after  all,  and 
I  can't  quarrel  with  ^the  way  in  which 
he's  won  yon.  If  all  the  conquests  over 
U3  were  made  in  the  same  fashion  we 
would  have  to  hold  our  tongue,  and  not 
complain  whatever  we  lost." 

'*  But  you  don't  know  about  that  one 
conquest  yet,"  said  Ellen,  blushing 
crimson,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  the  keen  question  in  hia.  "  You 
don't  know  what  I'll  do  yet ;  perhaps 


hold  myself  ready  to  follow  you  to 
America,  with  all  cousin  Anne's  people, 
when  you  send  us  word  you  have  got  a 
new  Good  People's  Hollow  ready  for  us 
on  the  other  aide  .of  the  sea." 

"  Ay,  and  when  D'Arcy  has  made  a 
place  and  a  name  for  himself  out  there 
that  will  make  people  turn  round  to  look 
after  his  cousin." 

''  It  does  me  good  to  hear  you  say  that. 
Con.  dear.  Life  and  hope  are  coming 
back  to  you,  now  you  begin  to  weave 
schemes  again  for  him.  But  what  you 
said  of  James  Moms  just  now  reminds 
me  that  he  is  waiting  outside  the  door 
all  this  time,  and  that  I  had  better  go 
and  send  him  away." 

"  No ;  bring  him  in.  James  Morris 
out  there  I  How  lucky.  He's  the  very 
boy  I'd  have  sent  for  from  all  the  others 
in  the  world,  to  help  me  to  get  back  to 
Galway  before  the  ship  that's  to  take 
D'Arcy  to  America  sails.  I  could  not 
manage  the  walk  a  second  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chance  of  being  arrested 
on  the  way.  But  James  is  the  boy  with 
the  quick  wit  to  help  us  to  see  what's  to 
be  done." 

Ellen  ran  to  call  James  in,  and  Connor 
met  him  at  the  door  of  the  turret  room 
with  outstretched  hands,  somewhat  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  smart  young 
footman  in  MissMaynard's  correct  livery, 
who  had  undergone  four  years  of  Bride 
Thomley  8  training  in  man-servant's 
manners. 

'^  What  1  are  you  above  sh^Jdng  hands 
with  a  rebel  ?"  Connor  exclaimed.  "  It's 
for  the  last  time,  my  lad.  There,  that's 
right;  I  thought  you  weren't  Thom- 
leyized  to  such  a  point  as  to  forget  your 
old  master's  ways,  who  comes  this  morn- 
ing to  put  his  Hfe  between  your  two 
hands.  Do  you  remember  the  evening, 
Jim,  when  we  contrived  together,  you 
and  I,  and  stole  a  dog  from  its  owner  ? 
and  will  you  be  able  to  manage  as  clever- 
ly, do  you  think,  to  steal  a  rebel  from 
those  who  are  hunting  him  to  prison 
and  death)  He  is  worth  two  hundred 
pounds,  you  must  know,  to  any  one  who 
pleases  to  sell  him." 

"  I'd  not  like  to  see  the  boy  who  was 
willing  to  earn  that  money,  Mr.  Connor," 
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saidJames  in  a  low  tone  of  strong  feeling, 
and  trembling  with  emotion  as  he  clasped 
Connor  8  hands.  "  I'd  not  like  to  think 
of  the  kind  of  life  he  would  lead  here 
who  had  your  blood-money  on  his  head. 
It  would  not  be  a  long  one,  sir,  anyway ; 
I'd  see  to  that  myself." 

«  Hush  I  hu3h !  Jim/'  cried  Ellen ; 
"  don't  let  us  speak  of  such  a  terrible 
thing  as  Connor  being  taken.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  give  our  best  thoughts  to 
the  question  of  how  to  get  him  safely 
away.  No  one  knows  of  his  being  here, 
as  yet,  but  myself  and  you.  Shut  the  door 
and  lot  us  consult  together."  The  result 
of  the  conference  was  a  resolution  that 
the  secret  of  Connor's  visit  to  the  Hollow 
should  be  kept  between  the  three 
to  whom  it  was  now  known,  and  that 
Connor  should  pass  the  day  in  a  light 
closet  within  Anne's  bedroom,  from 
which  all  intruders  could  be  excluded 
without  suspicion  being  excited.  In 
the  evening  James  proposed  to  return 
with  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes  for 
Connor,  who  was  to  put  them  on,  and 
walk  with  him  across  the  hiUs  to 
the  boat-house  on  the  river,  where  one 
of  Miss  Maynard's  pleasure  boats  was 
kept  There  Ellen,  who  was  to  set  out 
some  hours  earlier,  and  take  a  different 
route,  was  to  meet  them.  Miss  Maynard's 
livery  was  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  thought  that  the  most 
vigilant  constable  they  were  likely  to 
come  across  would  not  trouble  himself 
to  look  curiously  at  two  of  Miss  May^ 
nard's  servants,  amusing  themselves  by 
an  evening  stroll  or  by  an  hour's  fishing 
on  the  river.  Once  in  the  boat  they  could 
glide  gradually  down  the  river  till  they 
reached  thehead  of  the  lake,  then  through 
the  narrow  channel  past  Castle  Bailout 
into  the  wide  waters  of  Lough  Corrib, 
where  they  could  put  on  greater  speed, 
and  might  hope  to  enter  Grdway  harbour 
through  Eriar^s  Cut,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  reach  the  emigrant  ship  before 
she  sailed  with  the  morning  tide.  If 
Connor  could  reach  her  all  would  be 
well,  for  the  captain  was  a  friend  of 
D'Arcy's,  and  had  agreed  to  receive  the 
two  friends  on  board.  The  conference 
broke  up  hastily  at  the  sound  of  Peter 


Lynch's  voice  in  the  garden.  Ellen 
thought  it  better  not  to  let  him  know 
what  had  happened,  as  he  was  sure  to  take 
objection  against  any  plan  that  originated 
with  James  Morris,  and  could  not  now 
be  trusted  not  to  betray  his  thoughts  by 
mutterings  and  meanings  to  every  one 
who  came  near  him.  To  avoid  arousing 
his  curiosity  she  hastily  dismissed  James 
and  took  Connor  up  stairs  to  his  hiding 
place  within  Anne's  room,  where  he  was 
to  await  the  hour  of  sunset.  The  day, 
Connor's  last  day  in  Ireland,  firaugbt 
with  danger  and  suspense  as  eveiy  hour 
*of  it  was,  seemed  both  to  him  and  Ellen 
to  pass  with  painful  rapidity.  The  greater 
part  of  it  Connor  spent  by  Anne's  bed- 
side, seated  on  a  chair  near  her,  and 
holding  her  hand  in  his.  She  did  not 
seem  at  all  surprised  to  see  him.  When- 
ever she  woke  up  from  a  doze,  and  her 
eyes  fell  on  him,  a  smile  of  pleasure 
played  round  her  lips;  but  when  she 
exerted  herself  to  talk  her  thoughts 
wandered  to  past  times^  and  she  seemed 
sometimes  to  mistake  Connor  for  his 
father,  and  recur  to  recollections  of 
childish  days,  and  sometimes  to  confose 
the  circumstances  of  this  visit  with  those 
of  the  time  when  he  had  come  to  the 
Hollow  just  before  the  first  break-up  of 
the  household  at  Castle  Daly.  Yet, 
through  all  her  unconnected  fancies 
there  ran  predominant  the  thought  of  a 
journey  awaiting  both  herself  and 
Connor. 

"  We  are  leaving  the  valley  together," 
she  said  once  or  twice,  ''  stepping  west- 
ward." 

And  once,  when  her  lips  went  on 
moving  for  some  time,  Ellen  stooped 
down  and  caught  a  verse  of  a  poem  of 
Wordsworth's —  a  special  favourite  of 
Anne's,  which  they  had  often  read  to- 
gether— 

*'  The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cold 
Behind,  ^dreaiy  to  behold, 
And  stepping  westward  seemed  to  be, 
A  kind  of  Heavenly  Destiny." 

**  It  is  her  blessing  and  prophecy  of 
good  to  you,  Coimor,  dear,"  she  said, 
repeating  the  words  to  him  with  a  sob 
in  her  voice  and  a  smile.  "  She  is  past 
feeling  the  pain  of  parting,  but  she  gives 
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yoQ  that  word  of  hope  to  take  with 
you." 

''Yes,"  Anne  said  in  a  finner  voice, 
"past  everything  but  hope — within 
sight  of  where  aU  is  swallowed  up  in 
lore." 

Dr.  Lynch  came  close  upon  the  hour 
▼hen  Ellen  was  to  set  out  on  her  walk 
to  the  river;  and,  after  feeling  Anne's 
pnlfle,  he  drew  EUen  aside  to  tell  her 
tluit  Ms  patient  would  hardly  live 
thiGOgh  the  night,  and  that  the  priest 
from  tiie  next  village  shojold  be  sent  for 
at  once.  A  hasty  explanation  of  Con- 
nor's presence  in  the  house  and  of  the 
plan  for  his  escape  followed,  and  Dr. 
Lynch  decided  that  they  must  take 
leave  of  Anne  and  quit  the  house 
before  the  priest  and  his  attendant  en- 
tered iL  He  would  stay,  he  said,  to  the 
last  To  leave  her  at  such  a  moment  was 
Teiy  bitter  to  Ellen.  She  and .  Connor 
▼ent  and  knelt  together  by  the  bedside, 
and  Anne,  whose  faculties  had  been 
aroused  by  the  stir  and  bustle  in  the 
room,  put  her  hands  on  their  heads  and 
hlessed  them. 

"  You  must  not  weep  and  break  my 
heart,"  she  said,  smiling.  '^  Tou  know 
the  last  good'bye  must  have  come.  This 
is  hat  a  few  moments  earlier." 

"  But  oh  1  to  leave  you  to  die  alone, 
with  none  of  your  own  near  you — that 
is  the  heart-break,"  sobbed  EUen. 

"My  dear,  I  shall  not  be  alone,'' 
Anne  whispered ;  '^  I  shall  be  less  alone 
than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life  before. 
I  hare  been  lonely  sometimes  with  all 
my  own  about  me;  but  now,  never 
again.  The  Friend  is  near  who  alone 
can  walk  with  me  through  the  Dark 
Valley." 

Ellen  choked  back  her  tears,  not  to 
^urb  the  supreme  peace  that  was  set- 
tling on  the  beloved  face  she  should  not 
see  again  till  it  was  stiff  in  death,  and 
rising,  pressed  a  long,  farewell  kiss  on 
the  pale  lips,  and  turning  away,  left  the 
i^m  without  venturing  to  look  again. 
Connor  followed  immediately,  and  EUen 
took  him  into  the  least  frequented  of 
the  turret  rooms  to  await  James  Morris's 
appearance  with  his  disguise,  while  she 
l^^aelf  set  out  on  her  walk  across  the 


hills.  They  were  to  take  the  shortest 
and  she  the  longest  route  to  the  river ; 
for  it  was  important  that  neither  party 
should  arrive  at  their  destination  long 
before  the  other,  for  fear  of  attracting 
observation  while  waiting  about.  For 
a  few  miles  EUen  walked  on  mechani- 
cally, hardly  able  to  keep  her  eyes  free 
enough  from  blinding  tears  to  see  the 
path  she  was  following,  but  by  degrees 
the  solemn  beauty  of  the  sunset  on  the 
hills  began  to  exercise  a  soothing  in- 
fluence, and  she  grew  calmer.  The  even- 
ing was  penectly  calm ;  there  would  not 
be  a  ripple  on  the  lake  to  hinder  the 
rowers.  On  such  an  evening  the  boat 
voyage  down  Lough  Corrib  to  Galway 
would  be  easUy  managed  while  the 
darkness  lasted.  If  there  had  been 
a  contrary  wind  it  might  have  been 
impossible  to  make  it  in  time  to 
reach  the  vessel  before  she  sailed.  As 
yet  all  looked  well;  the  evening  was 
closing  in  gently,  the  shadows  crept 
further  and  further  and  grew  darker  in 
the  vaUeys,  and  hardly  a  leaf  stirred; 
the  little  lakes  scattered  between  the 
hills  reddened  and  whitened  again,  and 
lay  glimmering  coldly  like  stiU  sheets 
of  frosted  silver ;  the  sunset  glow  had 
faded  everywhere  but  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  hUls  when  EUen  reached  the 
boat-house.  She  was  the  flrst  to  arrive, 
and  had  two  hours  of  anxious  waiting. 
Sometimes  she  paced  the  road  near  the 
river,  unable  to  rest ;  and  then,  fearing 
to  attract  notice,  she  forced  herself  to 
sit  stiU  in  the  shadow  of  the  boat-house. 
^0  one  passed  but  a  girl  driving  a  cow 
to  its  pasture  and  a  gossoon  with  the 
Castle  Daly  post-bag  on  his  back  whist- 
ling ft  g&7  tune  as  he  ran.  He  had  run 
just  so  last  nighty  EUen  thought,  with 
the  news  that  was  worth  Connor's  life 
behind  him.  But  what  did  the  delay 
mean)  Could  James  Morris  possibly 
have  faUed  themt  Could  they  have 
been  stopped  on  the  way  9  Just  as  the 
wonder  began  to  grow  into  an  agony  of 
apprehension,  the  two  figures  her  eyes 
had  long  been  straining  to  see  emerged 
out  of  the  dark  distance  and  rapidly 
approached  her. 

"All  right,''    Connor^s  voice  cried 
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when  they  were  a  yard  or  two  distant, 
and  Ellen  noticed  that  already  his  voice 
had  its  old  alacrity  and  cheer  in  it. 
Then,  as  they  came  close,  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  "  We  waited  at  the  Hollow 
till  nearly  dark ;  for  Morris  has  reason 
to  think  I  -was  seen  yesterday,  and  that 
the  police  are  on  the  look-out  to  get  hold 
of  me;  but  the  danger  is  nearly  over 
now— -once  in  the  boat  we'll  do.  I  defy 
a  stranger  to  get  down  the  river  and 
across  the  bead  of  the  lake  in  our  time, 
and  they'll  not  find  any  of  the  boys  who 
know  the  currents  ready  to  help  them. 
I'd  undertake  myself  to  keep  a  boat 
within  sight  of  Hen's  Castle  all  night 
rowing  hard" 

Morris  had  gone  into  the  boat-house 
and  now  brought  out  Lesbia's  trim  little 
pleasure-skifi^  in  which  they  all  took 
their  places,  Ellen  at  the  helm,  and 
Connor  and  James  each  taking  an  oar. 
They  hardly  spoke  a  word  till  they  had 
left  the  river  far  behind  them,  and  were 
half  Way  across  the  head  of  the  lake, 
nearing  the  narrow  channel  that  opened 
into  the  wider  waters,  where  they  could 
feel  themselves  comparatively  safe. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  was  tipping 
with  silver  the  ruined  turrets  of  the 
Witch's  Castle  as  they  passed  the  island; 
another  ten  minutes'  rowing  brought 
them  opposite  Castle  Daly.  There  were 
lights  in  the  windows,  and  the  outline 
of  the  old  house  stood  clear  and  dark 
against  the  star-strewn  sky.  Connor 
made  a  sign  to  James,  and  balancing 
their  oars,  they  kept  the  boat  stationary 
for  a  few  seconds  while  he  looked  up, 
and  Ellen  felt  as  if  a  great  cry  of  pain 
must  burst  out  from  her  heart  involun- 
tarily, so  sharp  a  pang  of  sympathetic 
sorrow  shot  through  it,  as  she  thought 
of  all  the  recollections  and  regrets  that 
must  crowd  themselves  into  that  silent 
farewell  In  a  minute  Connor  dropped 
his  oar  into  the  water,  and  the  sharp, 
splashing  sound  that  followed  always 
had  an  accent  of  regret  in  it  to  Ellen's 
ears  whenever  she  heard  it  afterwards. 
Ko  remark  was  made  till  they  had  en- 
tered the  Channel  and  lost  sight  of  the 
Castle  lights,  and  then  Connor  stooped 
forward  and  whispered  to  Ellen  : 


''  James  says  they  were  to  come  back 
this  evening — ^my  mother  and  Lesbia 
and  Pelham.  They  are  in  there  now- 
happy,  I  hope.  Well,  tell  her  I  went 
away  wearing  her  livery  (touching  his 
coat- sleeve),  her  slave  to  the  last.  I'm 
glad  of  it.  She  did  not  believe  I  loved 
her,  nor  did  you  either ;  but  I  did.  It 
was  not  all  such  a  joke  with  me  as  you 
chose  to  fancy.  I  may  have  made  a 
fool  of  myself  sometimes,  but  there  was 
the  true  thing  under  alL  I  hope  they'll 
be  very  happy.  Tell  her  and  my  mother 
that  I  would  have  done  what  you  know 
of  if  John  Thornley  had  not  been  befoie- 
hand  with  me." 

When  they  had  left  the  channel  they 
struck  out  to  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  Ellen  seemed  to  breathe  more 
freely  as  the  expanse  of  waters  around 
them  widened  and  widened  out,  making 
her  feel  shut  in  and  sheltered  between 
the  brooding  wings  of  night  and  the 
dividing  waters.      All  night  long  the 
dip  of  the  oars  and  the  ripple  of  the 
waves  against  the  sides  of  the  boat  kept 
up  a  question  and  an  answer  that  she 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  understand.    It 
was  not  always  of  Connor  and  the  part- 
ing close  at  hand  that  they  aeemed  to 
speak ;  it  was  oftenest  of  Anne,  whose 
voyage  through  the  night  with  the  dark 
waters  of  death  over  her  head  and  the 
"  sheltering  arms  "  underneath  her  bea^ 
ing  her  on  to  eternal  sunrise,  was  fre- 
quently 80  present  to  Ellen's  mind  as  to 
shut  out  all  recollection  of  her  own  po- 
sition.    Sometimes,  however,  James  and 
Connor  broke  the  oppressive  monotony 
of  sound  by  taking  up  a  song — one  of 
the  old  boating-songs  they  used  to  sing 
in  old  times — and  then  Ellen  gathered 
up  all  the  power  she  had  to  an  intensity 
of  listening,  that  no  clear  fresh  note  of 
the  sweet  boyish  voice — the  voice  she 
was  never  to  hear  singing  again — should  • 
escape  her   ears.       As  the  grey  dawn 
crept  up  the  sky  the  wind  freshened  a 
little,  and  Connor  insisted  on  wrapping 
the  greatcoat  James   had  thoughtfully 
brought    for    him   round   Ellen,    who 
shuddered  with  cold. 

"  Never  mind,"  James  said,  "  it  was 
a  breath  of  the  sea  that  had  met  them ; 
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and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  meant 
freedom  and  safety  close  as  hand — ^within 
their  grasp— if,  please  Grod,  no  misfor- 
tone  esme  at  the  last  hour  to  snatch  it 
from  them." 

The  thought  nerved  them  to  fresh 
exertion,  wearied  as  they  were.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards  there  was  the  sea 
^Galway  harbour,  with  the  Atlantic 
beyond,  divided  from  them  only  now  by 
the  narrow  channel  that  connects  the 
lake  with  the  bay,  and  still  the  sun  had 
only  just  lifted  its  head,  a  fiery  red 
ball,  from  the  waters  of  the  lake 
itrotched  out  far  behind  them.  They 
were  in  time.  Connor  soon  pointed  out 
to  £Uen  the  emigrant  ship  lying  beyond 
the  harboni^bar  which  he  had  visited 
vith  lyArcy,  and  where  he  was  secure 
of  leeepfcion  if  he  could  reach  her  un- 
ehaUenged.  Other  little  boats  were 
putting  out  to  her  from  the  shore  as 
they  got  clear  of  Friar^s  Gut^boats  filled 
vifli  emigrants  and  their  friends  who 
had  kept  together  till  the  last,  and  were 
now  in  frantic  haste  to  gain  the  ship's 
side;  &r  the  signal  had  been  hoisted 
that  the  andior  was  under  weigh.  Their 
haste  need  excite  no  surprise.  Ellen 
fancied  she  should  feel  quite  happy 
when  once  she  had  seen  Connor  climb 
the  side  of  the  vessel  and  lose  himself 
in  the  crowd  that,  early  as  was  the 
honr,  crowded  her  decks — ^he  would  be 
safe  then.  Tet,  when  they  shot  under 
the  ship's  bows,  and  the  confused  cries 
and  discordant  noises  of  departure  rang 
in  her  ears,  and  Connor,  putting  down 
his  oar,  bent  towards  her  and  drew  her 
&oe  to  his,  it  was  as  if  the  very  bitter- 
ness of  death  had  come  with  the  last 
moment.  Her  head  fell  forward  power- 
Ins  on  his  breast,  and  James,  raising  it 
gently,  called  on  Connor  to  make  haste 
*^  get  away  before  she  awoke  from 
viKanseiousness.  She  did  not  hear  the 
compassionate  remarks  passed  round 
nnong  the  occupants  of  the  other  boats 
•bont  the  poor  young  servant  lad  whose 
sweetheart  had  fainted  when  he  wished 
^  good-bye,  and  she  missed  the  sight 
of  a  face  thrust  over  the  ship's  side  that 
flushed  with  eager  joy  as  Connor  sprang 
up  the  ladder.    She  was  conscious  of 


nothing  more  till  nearly  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  she  raised  her  head 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  where 
James  had  placed  her,  and  saw  in  front 
of  her  a  track  of  light  on  the  dancing 
waves,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  ship 
with  sails  full  set  dropping  down  west- 
ward. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

"I  ooNPESs  I  don't  understand  on 
what  grounds  you  two  have  come  to 
such  a  sudden  understanding  without 
a^word  of  consent  from  either  of  your 
guardians,  madam*  Don't  you  know 
that  I  can  withhold  every  penny  of  your 
fortune  for  the  next  five  years,  if  I 
please  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  propitiate  me  by  making  some  show 
of  deference,  and  honestly  letting  me 
k2V>w  at  least  that  it  was  an  accepted 
lover  I  was  bringing  to  you  from  prison 
the  first  thing  tMs  morning  9  I  ought  to 
have  had  the  choice,  I  consider ;  I  might . 
have  preferred  leaving  him  where  he 
was  if  I  had  known  the  extent  of  his 
pretensions.  Nothing  like  a  week  in 
prison,  it  seems,  for  giving  a  shy  man 
confidence." 

''  Oh,  John,  John,  it  has  been  such  a 
happy  morning.  I  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  any  one  in  the  world  to 
be  so  happy  as  I — as  we  are  now,  dear, 
dear  John,"  and  Lesbia,  who  had  just 
emerged  from  an  inner  room  where  she 
and  Mrs.  Daly  and  Pelham  had  been 
closeted  together  for  nearly  two  hours, 
nestled  closely  to  her  brother  and  laid 
her  flushed  cheek  on  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  very  well  to  come 
coaxing  me  now  after  keeping  me  wait- 
ing here  in  the  ante-room  with  my  hands 
fuU  of  business,  till  you  deigned  to 
come  and  explain  your  and  your  young 
man's  extraordinary  behaviour  on  meet- 
ing this  morning.  Am  I  your  guardian, 
or  am  I  not  ?  Can  I  stop  the  supplies 
if  you  marry  without  my  consent,  or 
can  I  not  1  That  is  what  I  want  you  to 
consider." 

"  Oh,  John,  I  wish  you  would,"  said 
Lesbia,  lifting  up  her  head  eagerly.  "  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  him 
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if  I  might  oome  to  him  poor  just  at 
first.  If  I  could  have  the  years  till 
I  am  three-and-twentj  for  living  with 
them  at  Eagle's  Edge,  and  waiting  on 
them  all,  as  I  would;  while  he  kept 
his  own  name  that  he  values  above 
all  my  money.  If  I  might  do  that^ 
nothing  would  be  wanted  to  make  our 
happiness  perfect" 

**  A  perfect  little  romance,  I  dare  say, 
till  you  had  tried  it." 

''John,  it  is  not  like  you  to  believe 
only  in  the  mean  motives ;  but  I  see  you 
are  only  joking.  You  toill  allow,  won't 
you,  that  it  is  true  love,  and  that  he  is 
making  sacrifices  for  love  of  me  1  His 
name,  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of,  and  the  feeling  so  strong  in  Imn  of 
dislike  to  owe  his  worldly  prosperity 
to  lus  wife ;  it  is  generous  to  give  up 
all  that  for  me." 

''  Oh,  I  can  believe  in  any  amount 
of  unpractical  Irish  pride." 

«  And  in  higher  feeling  than  pride, 
John." 

'<  Well,  come,  then,  to  satisfy  you  I 
will  confess.  We  had  some  conversa- 
tion during  our  walk  from  the  prison 
here  early  this  morning  while  you  were 
asleep,  not  knowing  what  had  come  to 
pass ;  and  I  was  veiy  well  satisfied  with 
what  I  heard.  He  spoke  of  you  in  a 
very  honest  and  manly  way;  and  I 
acknowledge  that  he  has  behaved  well 
in  difficult  circumstances  throughout, 
and  that  he  is  a  fine  feUow.  There, 
thank  you,  that  will  do ;  you  had  better 
reserve  your  kisses  and  raptures.  I 
don't  appreciate  vicarious  affection." 
"  But,  John,  indeed  I  am  grateful" 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say ;  but  you  have 
not  explained  the  manner  of  your 
meeting  yet  Nothing  he  said  gave  me 
to  understand  that  you  were  on  such 
terms  of  mutual  understanding  as  war- 
ranted  " 

''  You  see  it  was  so  sudden,  John,  we 
had  not  heard  a  word  from  you." 

"  Ko,  my  letter  was  sent  to  Castle 
Daly,  and  will  come  back  some  time  to- 
day, I  suppose." 

'*  To  see  him  follow  you  into  the  room 
when  we  thought  him  in  prison  was 
such  an  overwhelming  surprise  and  joy." 


"  But  it  hardly  justified  you  in  ttuow- 
ing  yourself  into  his  arms." 
"  Oh !  I  did  not  do  that." 
**  Something  rather  like  it,  little  one." 
"  I  told  you  in  one  of  my  letters,  did 
I  not,  about  our  meeting  on  the  road  f " 
''  You  could  not,  I  should  suppose, 
have  had  much  to  say  to  each  other  on 
the  road." 

*^  l^ot  to  say ;  but^  John,  if  you  have 
ever  cared  for  any  one  very  much  you 
will  understand.  One  may  go  on 
doubting  and  doubting  for  years,  and 
yet  knowing  underneath  all  the  time, 
and  then  at  once  some  little  word  or 
look  makes,  what  had  seemed  oidy  t 
thought  before,  become  a  reality  for  one's 
whole  life.  It  would  not  need  any  more 
talking  about" 

'^  Then  I  must  say  you  have  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  time  this  morning.  Only 
on  the  plea  of  iU  wanting  a  great  deal 
of  talking  about  can  I  excuse  you  for 
having  kept  me  hanging  about  waiting 
for  you  two  entire  hours." 

*^  You  are  only  pretending  to  be  angiy, 
I  see ;  and  it  has  been  such  a  happy 
time.  Yes,  certainly,  we  haye  talkei 
Mrs.  Daly  went  up  stairs  to  her  own 
room  on  purpose,  and  we  had  to  go  back 
and  explain  to  each  other ;  how  it  all 
grew  up  from  the  old  times^at  White 
cliffe,  when  he  began  by  being  sorry  for 
me,  and  doing  me  little  services  in 
secret;  and  when  I  found  out  that  I 
could  rely  on  his  thoughtfulness  and 
kindness,  so  much  more  securely  than  on 
Connor's,  though  he  was  so  pleasant, 
and  said  so  much.  You  would  not 
grudge  me  the  time,  dear,  if  you  only 
knew  how  happy  it  had  been." 

'^  That  is  a  knowledge  which  you  con- 
fidently believe  me  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  attaining  to.  It  is  a  sealed  book 
you  have  got  open  betwen  your  hands, 
and  no  one  has  ever  had  a  glimpse  into 
it  before,  I  suppose." 

"  Kot  you,  John.  Of  course,  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  yon  may  not  care  very 
much  for  some  one.  But  there  is  such 
a  difference  when  one  knows  it  is  a  mu- 
tual caring.  That  makes  it  all  solemn 
and  real — then  one  begins  to  under- 
stand," said  Lesbia,   drawing  up  her 
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head  with  a  far-off  indicatioii  of  ap- 
pitMchiog  wifely  dignity. 

«  Oh,  yes,  I  see,"  said  John.  "  Then 
one  nndentanda  the  amazing  selfishness 
thftt  two  people  ahsorhed  in  each  other 
can  attain  to.  I  can't  say  I  much  desire 
initiAtion  into  that  mystery  of  human 
oatoie." 

''HaTe  I  really  heen  veiy  selfish  for 
keeping  your 

"  Well,  not  veiy.  I  have  some  other 
priaonen,  victimB  inth  Pelham,  of 
O'Boone's  spite,  to  look  after ;  but  if  I 
eoold  hare  done  anything  for  them  at 
tikis  particular  time  I  should  not  have 
mited.  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself 
I  was  wondering  how  you  two  hare  con- 
trived to  forget  other  anxieties  and  other 
people's  cares,  and  be  as  happy  as  you 
profess  yourselves  this  morning.  It  does 
not  aeem  to  have  occurred  to  you  that 
Min  Daly,  as  far  as  you  know,  has  not 
Iteard  your  good  news  yet,  and  may 
be  anffeiing  great  anxiety  for  both  her 
brothers." 

**  I  thought  you  had  written  to  her." 

''I  sent  a  hasty  line  to  Castle  Daly, 
and  I  hope  she  has  it  this  morning, 
but  we  can't  be  sure,  I  must  remain  in 
Galway  to  complete  my  business ;  but  I 
ahodd  have  thought  you  would  have 
been  anxious  to  get  back  to  Castle  Daly 
a88oo&aspoBsibl&" 

^80  we  alL  ar&  Mrs.  Daly  only 
lingen  in  hope  of  getting  news  of 
Connor.  Pelham  has  heard,  through 
flome  of  hifi  fellow-prisoners,  that  Con- 
nor ia  hiding  in  Galway  waiting  for  an 
opportonily  to  get  off  to  America,  and 
ve  think  that  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
Pelham  is  free,  Connor  will  contrive 
through  some  of  his  conf edraates  to  com- 
anmcatewithus." 

^*He  had  better  do  nothing  of  the 
land  till  he  is  fiurly  out  of  reach  of  the 
law.  It  would  riisk  his  own  safety, 
nd  eompromiae  Pelham  over  again. 
Any  message  he  may  leave  behind  him 
will  find  yon  out  at  Castle  Daly,  when 
he  has  made  good  his  escape." 

"I  will  tell  them  what  you  say,  and 
Mxa.  Daly  wHl  be  as  anxious  to  hurry 
<'nd6partaiea8yoacanbe.  Oh,  John, 
dear,  ki  me  ran  away  at  once^  tliere  is 


Captain  Pelham  coming  up  the  hotel 
steps.  He  has  been  to  see  us. every  day 
since  we  came  here,  and  talks  of  nothing 
but  of  how  many  more  rebel  leaders 
have  been  taken  prisoners,  which  makes 
Mrs.  Daly  very  nervous.  I  must  leave 
him  to  you  to-day.  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  him  just  now." 

"  Comes  to  see  you  every  day !  why 
I  thought  you  had  dismissed  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  we  have  had  an  ex- 
planation. He  has  confessed  that  he 
sought  my  society  chiefly  because  I  let 
him  talk  of  Connemara,  and  I  have 
told  him  that  I  listened  to  him  only 
because  it  was  of  Connemara  he  talked. 
The  sisters  were  stupid  and  misunder- 
stood, and  for  a  little  while  made  him 
believe  I  liked  him,  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  ask  me ;  but  now  we  have  been 
perfectly  frank  with  each  other,  and  are 
better  friends  than  ever.  I  could  not 
refuse  to  let  him  come  and  talk  in 
the  old  strain  of  Connemara,  or  rather 
of  Ellen  Daly.  Yes,  I  let  him  talk,  but 
I  don't  encourage  him,  John,  because  I 
think  of  you.  Such  an  idea  as  you  for 
her  has  never  entered  into  his  head.  He 
fears  no  one  but  the  rebel  cousin  to  whom 
some  people  say  she  is  enfgaged;  and 
he  looks  in  the  papers  every  day  hoping 
to  see  that  he  is  taken  prisoner.  He 
says  it  would  be  the  best  possible  for- 
tune for  Ellen  if  her  Irish  cousin  were 
taken  and  hanged,  as  he  deserves ;  but 
I  can't  bear  to  have  it  said,  for  Pel- 
ham would  not  like  it,  so  I  will  leave 
him  to  you  to-day.  Please  go  and  meet 
him  in  the  hall  and  take  him  off" 

John  was  the  less  disposed  to  forgive 
Lesbia  for  throating  the  task  of  enter- 
taining her  quondam  confidant  upon  him, 
when  he  found  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  civilly  shaking  off  the  young 
officer  at  the  entrance  of  the  hoteL 
Captain  Pelham  had  come  to  while  away 
a  dull  hour  in  talk  with  Lesbia,  but  as 
she  was  not  to  be  had  he  was  nearly  as 
well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  the  time  by 
accompanying  John  wherever  he  might 
be  going,  and  discussing  with  him  the 
scraps  of  news  in  the  morning  papers 
he  had  already  acquainted  himself  with. 

''Two  more  of  the  dub  leaders  taken 
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by  the  police,"  he  began,  "  Have  you 
Been  it  ?  They  were  prowling  about  the 
roads  near,  and  were  spotted  by  the  con- 
stables from  their  footsore  condition  and 
hang-dog  looks.  That's  three  of  the 
gentlemen  disposed  of,  whose  tall  talk 
has  cost  us,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
more  of  her  Majesty's  regiments,  to  say 
nothing  of  ships  of  war,  a  journey  to 
Ireland,  and  the  loss  of  comfortable 
quarters.  !N'ot  that  I  mind  it  person- 
ally, for  as  it  happens  I  had  rather  be 
here  than  anywhere  else.  We  shall 
haye  to  stay  in  Ireland  till  the  trials  of 
the  state  prisoners  are  over^  I  expect,  for 
fear  of  attempts  at  rescue ;  and  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  agitators  are 
missing  stilL  That  fellow,  O'Donnell, 
have  you  seen  an  account  that  has  ap- 
peared lately  in  a  government  paper,  of 
a  speech  he  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
return  of  their  precious  delegates  from 
Paris?  There  is  rank  treason  enough 
in  it  to  hang  ten  men." 

"I  ran  my  eye  through  it — ^it  was 
arrant  absurdity  j  but  it  was  spoken 
under  excitement  by  a  lad  of  twenty- 
three,  and  a  poet;  that  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration." 

^'  I  don't  see  why  it  should.  There's 
no  law  that  I  know  of  to  justify  poets  at 
any  age  in  speaking  treason  against  the 
Queen.  Paltry  considerations  like  that 
are  just  what  I'm  afraid  of.  If  we  had  a 
good  strong  Tory  Grovemment  now,  we 
should  be  secure  of  the  thing  being 
rightly  gone  through  with,  and  a  lesson 
given  that  would  keep  the  poetasters 
silent  for  a  generation  or  two,  but  you 
shilly-shallying  Whigs  will  be  for  half 
measures.  For  sending  the  traitors  across 
the  sea,  whence  they  can  send  their 
poison  back  to  disturb  weak  minds  for 
another  half  century.  Ugh  1  It's  enough 
to  make  one  sick  ! " 

They  were  now  walking  down  Castle 
Street,  and  John  stopped  before  the 
monument  let  into  the  wall  of  Lynch 
Castle,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
stem  father  executed  his  rebellious  son, 
with  his  own  hands,  in  the  face  of  an 
execrating  Celtic  crowds  who  could  not 
appreciate  the  immplatiou  of  live  family 
love  to  dead  law. 


"You  rival  old  Lynch  in  public 
spirit,"  John  eaid,  looking  up  at  the 
cross-bones.  "  You  would  not  object  to 
see  your  cousin  Connor  Daly  haoged,  I 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  justice  1" 

*'Ye8,but  I  should;  he's  not  altogether 
an  Irishman,  he  has  good  English  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  though  I  have  always 
thought  him  the  weakest  fool  I  ever 
came  across,  I  can  make  allowance  for  his 
having  been  misled.  I  was  speaking  of 
D*Arcy  O'Donnell  who  has  brought  all 
this  trouble  into  the  family.  I  have  no 
partiality  for  hanging,  however^-it  would 
not  be  the  remedy  /  should  prescribe. 
If  things  had  gone  to  my  mind,  this 
insurrection  with  which  we  have  been 
threatened  so  long,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  make  a  respectable  beginning, 
and  the  rebels  should  have  mustered 
strong  enough  for  something  like  a 
campaign,  then  they  would  have  had  a 
chance  of  getting  a  lesson  that  would 
have  lasted  them  a  while.  We  need  not 
have  waited  for  judge  and  juries  to 
decide  where  the  treason  was  deep-dyed 
enough  for  punishment.  Bayonets 
would  have  made  quicker  work." 

"Shall  you  complain  of  this  disap- 
pointment to  your  cousin.  Miss  Daly  9 " 
asked  John  with  a  smile  lurking  in  the 
comer  of  his  mouth,  as  the  thought  rose 
that  at  all  events  this  rival  was  not  much 
to  be  dreaded. 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  It  is  vexation 
at  the  misery  this  wretched  business 
has  brought  on  my  aunt  and  Ellen  that 
makes  me  savage.  I  would  have  her 
eyes  opened,  poor  dear  girl,  for  it  has  been 
more  than  one  could  well  bear  to  see  her 
estranging  herself  from  her  best  friends, 
for  the  sake  of  unpractical  notions  whose 
true  bearing  she  does  not  in  the  least 
comprehendL  It  has  not  been  her  fault ; 
the  folly  was  put  into  her  head  by 
designing  people  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes.  Once  she  has  come  to  her 
senses  again  she  will  be  aU  right." 

The  patronising  tone  was  too  much 
for  John,  and  determined  him  to  end 
the  conversation. 

''Let  us  cross  the  road,"  he  said ;  "  I 
want  to  go  into  that  little  jeweller's  shop 
to  have  my  watch  regulated;  perhaps 
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jon  wonld  like  to  walk  on — I  may  be 
detained  there  some  time  J' 

''Oh,  no,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I 
may  as  well  turn  in  with  you  as  not 
There  is  always  something  absurd  to  be 
seen  in  the  shops  here.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  find  the  jeweller  selling  drugs,  or 
tea,  or  patent  medicines,  in  turn  with 
his  clocks  and  watches.  They  are  such 
a  h^ggarly  set,  one  finds  something  to 
kagh  at  wherever  one  goes  here." 

It  was  a  low  dark  room,  its  projecting 
bay  windows  thickly  hung  with  dusty 
second-hand  watches  and  shabby  jewel- 
lery, letting  in  little  light  from  the 
narrow  shady  street. 

A  wi2en-£iced,  spectacled  old  man,  was 
seated  behind  the  counter,  peering  into 
the  works  of  a  tarnished  silver  watch  as 
big  as  a  turnip,  by  the  aid  of  a  dim 
lamp.    John  gave  his  watch  and  chain 
into  this  man's   hands  with    instruc- 
tions to  reflate  the  one  and  remedy 
a  twisted  link  in  the  other,  and  then 
he  went  and  stood  at.  the  far  end  of 
the  shop,  absently  staring  up  at  the 
pictured  moon  face  of  an  eight-day  clock, 
while  his  companion  poked  about  among 
the  jewel  cases,  and  distracted  the  shop- 
man's attention  from  his  work  by  criti- 
cising and  pricing  his  goods.    A  cus- 
tomer entered  the  shop  while  this  was 
going  on,  and  after  hesitating  a  moment 
on  seeing  it  occupied,  went  up  to  the 
owner  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  him  in 
a  low  voicei      The  old   man's    shrill 
answer  reached  John's  ears,  and  inter- 
ested him  so  much  as  to  make  him  turn 
ronnd  to  look  at  the  new  comer, 

"  I  am  yeiy  sorry,  sir,"  the  shopman 
was  saying  to  a  tall  young  man,  who 
leaned  so  far  over  the  counter  that  John 
could  not  see  his  face, "  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  could  not,  as  things  go,  afford  to 
give  more  than  thirty  shillings  for  this 
ling.  The  setting  is  very  slight,  and 
we  have  no  sale  whatever  for  such  things 
now." 

'*  I  shall  not  part  with  it  for  less  than 
the  som  I  named — give  it  back  to  me," 
the  young  man  answered  with  a  tone  of 
alacrity  in  his  voice,  that  sounded  to 
John  as  if  lie  felt  the  refusal  a  reprieve. 

"Im  sorry,  sir,  but  money  is  very 


scarce  just  now,  and  we  are  overdone 
with  parties  bringing  trinkets  for 
sale." 

"  Well,  give  it  me  back  again." 

The  speaker  rose  to  his  full  height, 
as  taking  the  ring  from  the  shopman's 
hands  he  slid  it  on  the  finger  of  his 
left  hand  again,  and  turned  to  leave  the 
place,  almost  knocking  over  Marmaduke 
Felham,  who  during  the  whole  trans- 
action had  stood  close  to  the  counter, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  ring 
the  jeweller  was  examining.  John 
started,  for  there  was  something  in  the 
stranger's  unusual  height  and  air  that 
struck  him  as  familiar,  and  he  was 
coming  forward  to  question  the  shop- 
man when  Captain  Felham  rushed  up 
to  him,  seized  him  by  the  arm  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  shop,  without 
giving  him  time  to  speak. 

"  Here,"  he  said ;  "  this  way — I  want 
to  keep  that  man  in  sight ;  don't  stop 
walking  to  answer  me ;  but  have  you 
any  idea  who  that  is  ? " 

*'  No  ;  how  should  I  ? " 

"Then  I  can  tell  you — it's  Darcy 
O'Donnell ;  or  if  not  O'Donnell  him- 
self, a  confederate  whom  he  has  sent  to 
raise  money  for  his  escape  to  America. 
That  was  her  ring  he  was  trying  to  seU. 
Yes,  hers^  Ellen  Daly's ;  she  must  have 
given  it  to  him,  curse  him ;  and  he  is 
trying  to  raise  money  for  his  escape  on 
it^  the  beggar  1 " 

"  Be  calm ;  don't  excite  your8el£  Yon 
can't  be  sure  of  this,"  John  answered, 
surprised  at  the  excitement  that  made 
the  young  man's  red  cheek  turn  white 
and  his  eyes  flash. 

"  I  am  sure ;  I  could  swear  to  that 
ring  among  a  thousand.  I  gave  it  to 
her  myself.  I  spent  the  first  ten-pound 
note  I  ever  possessed  in  my  life  on  it, 
and  she  has  given  it  to  him.  Come  on ; 
I  shan't  be  calm  while  there's  a  ehance 
of  that  fellow's  giving  us  the  slip  among 
these  narrow  streets.  We  must  see 
him  into  a  house,  and  then  fetch  a  con- 
stable. There  are  too  many  ragamuffins 
here  lounging  about  who  would  help 
him  off  in  a  scuffie  to  attempt  his  arrest 
in  the  street  Ah,  he  is  stnking  across 
the  square  I     Let  us  keep  within  b 
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easy  distance ;  he  is  cpnspicaotLS  enongli 
in  open  ground." 

"What  a  likeness  to  your  uncle, 
Mr.  Daly ! ''  exclaimed  John ;  "  I  could 
fancy  it  was  himself  come  to  life  again. 
You  are  right;  that  must  he  D'Arcy 
O'Donnell.  Did  the  likeness  strike 
you  1 " 

"  No ;  I  saw  nothing  hut  the  ring. 
I  hardly  looked  at  the  scoundrel's  face ; 
I  didn*t  want  to  see  him." 

By  this  time  the  ohject  of  their  pur- 
suit had  crossed  Eyre  Square,  and  i^ter 
pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance 
of  a  small  eating-house  at  the  comer 
of  South  Street,  opened  the  half-door 
and  entered.  John  and  Marmaduke 
reached  the  shop  a  few  moments  after 
his  disappearance,  hut  on  looking 
in  saw  no  one  hut  an  old  woman 
seated  on  a  stool  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  heating  up  eggs  vehemently  in  a 
hasin.  From  her  there  was  of  course 
nothing  to  he  gained,  in  answer  to 
their  questions,  hut  a  flood  of  Irish, 
and  Ci^tain  Pelham,  disconcerted  and 
hreathless,  retreated  into  the  street, 
drawing  John  afber  him. 

"Well,"  he  said,  " I  suppose  there's 
nothing  for  it  hut  to  hring  a  party  of 
constahles  to  search  the  house  as  soon 
as  possihle.  We  saw  him  go  in  there 
with  our  own  eyes,  and  we  can't  he 
humhugged  out  of  that  if  the  whole 
town  takes  to  speaking  nothing  hut 
Irish.  You  stay  and  watch  that  he 
do^  not  leave  the  house  hy  either  the 
hack  or  front  door.  See,  if  s  a  comer- 
house,  with  a  second  door  into  that 
little  street.  You  can  easily  keep  your 
eye  on  hoth  till  I  come  hack.  You 
may  depend  on  me  not  to  he  long 
away." 

John  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Uttle 
eating-house  till  Captain  Pelham  had 
again  crossed  the  square  and  disap- 
peared round  its  opposite  cgmer ;  then 
he  raised  the  latch  of  the  half-door  and 
entered  the  shop,  and  once  more  con- 
fronted the  voluhle  Irish-speaking  old 
woman.  She  would  not  even  look  at 
V^i'm  this  time,  hut  went  on  vehemently 
heating  her  eggs,  without  taking  the 
smalleet  notiee  uf  his  approacL     He 


touched  her  on  the  shoulder  at  last, 
and  put  down  a  sovereign  on  the  coun- 
ter near  her. 

"  I  helieve  that  you  understand 
English  as  well  as  I  do,"  he  said. 
"  IS^ow  listen  to  me.  I  am  a  friend  to 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  in  your  room 
up  stairs,  and  mean  to  help  him  to 
escape  if  possihle;  hut  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  he  lost  Take  me  to  him 
at  once  if  you  value  his  safety." 

She  looked  up  at  him  keenly  for  a 
second  or  two  without  speaking. 

"  Will  you  swear  to  me,  hy  the  hles- 
sed  Lord,  who  was  hetrayed  Himself, 
that  you  are  not  schaming  treachery?'' 
she  said  at  last. 

"I  will,"  John  answered  eamestly. 
"I  swear  that  I  mean  kindly  to  the 
person  I  am  seeking ;  and  I  take  Him 
who  was  hetrayed  Himself  to  witness 
that  I  have  no  guile  in  my  thoughts." 

"  Then  you  can't  do  more ;  for  who 
would  punish  treachery  if  not  Him  that 
died  hy  it  I"  she  said  slowly.  "Take 
hack  your  gould,  sir ;  I  don't  want 
that.  Would  I  he  paid  for  saving  my 
foster-son,  do  you  think  1  Come  along 
this  way  and  111  let  you  see  him." 

She  led  the  way  up  a  dark  staircase, 
and  pushing  open  a  door  at  its  head, 
ushered  him  into  a  decent  room  f ar- 
nished  as  a  dining-room,  with  chairs 
round  a  tahle  covered  with  lately-used 
plates  and  dishes,  and  a  horse-hair  sofa 
at  the  far  end,  on  which  lay  the  man 
Marmaduke  and  John  had  pursued, 
already  in  a  deep  sleep.  John  only 
had  a  glimpse  round  the  room,  hut  ho 
could  ^ways  afterwards  recall  its  ap- 
pearance exactly.  The  oddly-shaped 
comers,  the  look  of  untidy  comfort^  the 
gaudy  strip  of  carpet  in  the  window- 
recess,  the  full-length  shiny  oil-painting 
of  Daniel  O'Connor  that  hung  ahove 
the  fireplace.  Still  less  did  he  ever 
forget  the  attitude  and  expression  of 
the  figure  asleep  on  the  sofa ;  for  at 
sight  of  that  all  the  other  suiroundings 
passed  out  of  his  mind,  and  another 
long-past  scene  rose  up  he&re  Ids  eyes, 
in  which  he  felt  as  if  he  were  again 
acting  a  part  He  saw  in  memory  a 
figure  stretched  out  on  a  hate  earthen 
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floor,  and  a  fiice  hardly  paler  than  the. 
one  now  before  him,  and  bearing  a  won- 
M  resemblance  to  it,  which  turned 
dying  eyes  to  his,  and  said,  with  wan 
smiling  lipe,  '<  I  am  glad  I  came  here 
to-night  instead  of  you."  If  John  had 
liad  a  doubt  abont  what  he  meant  to 
do ;  if  ehivalroas  feeling  towards  Ellen 
Daly's  chosen  lover  had  not  already 
decided  him  on  taking  a  certain  coarse 
— that  recollection  and  resemblance 
would  have  been  enougk  He  stepped 
quickly  across  the  room,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  lyArcy  O'DonneU's  shoulder. 

"Mr.  O'Donnell,"  he  said,  "you  are 
in  danger  here — wake  up.  Tou  have 
been  watched  into  this  house  by  an 
enemy,  and  a  constable  will  be  here  in 
fiye  minutes  to  a^est  you.  You  had 
better  leave  tius  at  once,  and  go  to  some 
Beeorsr  hiding-place." 

The  sleeper  woke  up  at  the  first 
tonch,  and  was  on  his  feet  before  John 
liad  half  finished  speaking,  but  after 
the  fint  startled  expression  had  passed, 
8  change  came  over  his  face,  and  he  sat 
down  again. 

*' You  say  you  are  a  Mend,  and  you 
no  doubt  mean  kindly,  but  I  wish  that 
yon  bad  lei  me  have  my  sleep  out,"  he 
Tionarked  quietly;  "five  minutes  more  of 
rach  sleep  as  I  wss  enjoying  would  have 
been  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  me 
than  five  more  days  of  being  hunted 
aboni  The  end  must  come  sooner  or 
kter;  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  that 
when  I  turned  in  here;  so  why  not 
^is  minute)" 

''  Come  away  with  me — you  have  no 
time  to  lose,"  said  John,  authorita- 
tirsly ;  ^we  will  talk  when  we  are  in 
the  street" 

"  My  boy — ^my  boy — do  as  the  gentle- 
man bids  je^"  pleaded  the  old  woman ; 
''he  has  awom  to  me  that  he  means 
well  by  ye,  and  ye  would  not  break  me 
heart  intiiBly  by  letting  the  constables 
take  ys  under  the  roof  where  ye  was 
nnrwd  a  baby  I  Would  I  iver  sleep 
aisy  beneath  it  agin  r' 

"You  are  rights  Biddy,  I  need  not 

inflict  that  trouble  on  you  in  return  for 

yonr  goodness,  to  make  yonr  house  a 

marked  place.    I  will  go  then  and  get 
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my  last  free  night's  sleep  somewhere 
else  if  I  can." 

He  kissed  the  old  woman  on  the 
cheek  as  he  passed  her  in  the  doorway, 
and  in  another  minute  he  and  John 
were  outside,  walking  along  the  squase, 
in  the  direction  of  West  Biidge,  side 
by  side.  John  slipped  his  hand  under 
his  new  acquaintance's  arm. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  word  or  two  with 
you ;  and  yet  I  would  not  intrude  on  your 
retreat  Is  there  any  direction  in  which 
you  can  walk  safely  without  showing 
me  more  than  you  wish ) " 

"  I  am  going  towards  the  Claddagh  ; 
and  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  your 
knowing  that  I  have  been  living  in  the 
cabin  of  one  of  the  Claddagh  fishers  for 
the  last  ten  days.  They  hold  them- 
selves tolerably  free  of  the  law,  and 
seldom  admit  a  constable  into  the  do- 
mains of  the  Fish  King,  so  that  the 
harbouring  of  one  offender,  more  or  less, 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  brought  home  to 
them.  Have  you  ever  walked  through 
the  district  ?  "* 

^<No,  never.  I  have  always  been 
told  it  was  hardly  safe  for  a  stianger 
to  do  so." 

"Then  come  with  me,  it  is  worth 
your  seeing;  and  as  you  seem  to  have 
made  me  a  generous  present  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening  in  the  open  air,  I  may  as 
well  spend  an  hour  of  it  in  introducing 
you  to  the  alien  people  who  must  have 
been  brought  through  the  sea  by  some 
Pied  Piper  centuries  ago.  The  reigning 
monarch  is  a  friend  of  mine — ^though 
he  is  not  a  friend  to  '  the  cause.'  He 
would  be  quite  as  unwilling  to  recognise 
King  O'Brien  as  Queen  Victoria,  for  a 
rival  authority  to  his  own." 

They  had  crossed  the  bridge  now, 
and  leaving  the  better  houses  and  more 
regular  streets  behind  them,  were  ap- 
proaching a  mass  of  low-roofed  mud 
cabins,  that  stretched  in  long  straggling 
rows  across  a  plain,  composed  of  mud 
and  sand,  partuilly  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  that  sloped  down  to  the  sea* 
shore.  As  they  approached  the  huts, 
two  or  three  sturdy  young  men,  with 
dark  faces  and  fierce  black  eyes,  strolled 
out  as  if  to  meet  and  inspect  them. 
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before  they  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
district.     D'Arcy  made  some  sign  to 
them,  and  they  moved  aside,  with  a  nod 
of  welcome,  and  permitted  him  and  his 
companion  to  pass  on.      The  appear- 
ance of  a  decently-dressed  stranger  in 
the  sodden  grass-grown  space  between 
the  cabins,  which  troops  of  half-naked 
children  shared  with  herds  of  pigs,  and 
flocks  of  geese  and  poultry,  was  evi- 
dently an  nnosaal  event,  and  brought 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  stare 
ftam  the  open  doors  of  the  windowless 
cabins.  Into  their  dark  recesses,  lighted 
only  by  the  dull  glow  of  peat  cinders 
on  the  hearths,  John  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  stare  in  return,  for  his  pro- 
gress through    the   live   impedimenta 
that  surged  round  was  necessarily  very 
slow.     Withered  old  hags,  lean  and 
haggard,  crouched  on  the  door-sills,  and 
smoked  short  pipes  up  into  his  face. 
Stalwart    dark-browned    men    leaned 
listlessly  against    the  door-posts,  and 
sent  suspicious  glances  after  him.   Slim 
brown  girls,  with  shapely  bare  feet,  and 
faces  of  a  strange  foreign  beauty,  peeped 
at  him  from  under  their  head-^awls, 
with  large  soft  gazelle  eyes,   such  as 
painters  love  to  depict  over  an  Arab 
woman's  face  veil,  while  they  twirled 
spindles  before  him,  and  turned  spin- 
ning wheels,  of  shapes  that  were  in 
TOgue  centuries  ago.     By  the  time  he 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  last  row  of 
cabins,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  passed 
through  some  strange  phantasmagoric 
vision,  where  every  gradation  of  human 
shape,  from  hideous  deformity  to  the 
beauty  of  dream-land,  was  presented  to 
him  in  a  rapid  succession,  that  took 
away  his  breath.    One  of  the  ugliest 
of  the  old  hags,  a  moving  mass  of 
rags,  filth,  and  wrinkles,  stood  before 
him  as  they  were  leaving  the  most 
densely  thronged  lane  of  cabins,  and 
holding  out  a  skinny  hand,  whined 
for  alms.    John  was  drawing  out  his 
parse,  when  D'Arcy  stopped  him. 

**No,  don't  do  tiiat ;  don't  let  them 
see  money ;  you  would  hardly  get  out 
of  the  place  alive.  It's  a  terrible  thing 
to  say,  but  it  is  true,  this  year,  when 
the  herring  fishery  having  failed  them, 


they  are  feeling  the  famine  with  tbe 
rest  You  might  walk  throogh  this 
place  at  night,  with  a  hundred  ponndB 
in  your  pockets,  no  one  would  think  of 
robbery;  but  if  they  believed  they 
could  coax  or  frighten  you  into  giving, 
you  would  have  no  chance  of  getting 
away  till  you  had  parted  with  yonr  last 
farthing.  They  are  beginning  to  look 
anzioufily  at  you  now — let  us  move 
on. 

The  cabins  were  less  crowded  to- 
gether as  they  proceeded,  and  soon 
they  reached  a  white  open  road,  termi- 
nating in  a  sandy  ridge ;  on  climbing 
which  they  saw  the  watcra  of  the  bay 
at  their  feet,  divided  from  them  only 
by  a  yellow  strip  of  sandy  beacL  The 
fresh  sea  breeze,  apd  the  stillness  of 
the  afternoon  in  this  quiet  pkoe  wis 
welcome,  after  the  crowd  and  din  they 
had  left  a  very  little  way  b^iind  them. 
D'Arcy  lifted  his  hat  to  let  the  wind 
freshen  his  face,  and  then  tuned  to 
John,  with  a  smUe  and  a  half  bow. 

"  I  have  shown  you  the  Claddagh,  in 
return  for  the  great  kindness  you  eon* 
ferred  on  me  an  hour  ago ;  and  now 
perhaps  it  is  time  to  say  good-bye^  and 
rid  you  of  my  company.  1  perceive  yon 
know  who  I  am,  and  though  I  have  not 
the  benefit  of  the  same  knowledge  wilh 
respect  to  yourself,  I  see  you  are  an 
Englishman,  and  hardly  suppose  you 
can  be  anxious  to  be  seen  with  me 
under  present  circumstances.  I  shall 
not  forget  that  you  have  given  me  a 
last  look  at  the  sea." 

"But,  excuse  me,  I  have  not  yet 
said  what  I  followed  you  to  say.  You 
must  not  think  me  imp^rtinentt  hot  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  yon  intend 
to  do  next." 

"Go  bade  to  the  Claddi^  &r  to- 
night, and  to-monrow  moming  walk 
into  the  town  and  give  myself  up  to 
the  authorities  there,  who  soEe  om  the 
look  out  for  me.  The  boys  who  have 
sheltered  me  during  the  last  week 
would  not  touch  blood  monej,  or  I 
would  make  one  of  them  give  me  up 
and  earn  the  two  hxmdred  pounds,  that 
would  keep  the  whole  clan  in  luxury 
till  better  times  come." 
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*Why  give  yonraelf  up  I  have  you 
DO  better  piospect  than  that  t " 

"'Gm  mining  I  had,  and  the  dis- 
appoiiitment  has  broken  me  down«    Do 
joa  Bee  that  ship  riding  at  anchor,  just 
beyond  the  harbour  bu  t    This  morn- 
ing I  bq)ed  to  be  on  board  her  before 
m^i    The  captain  had  agreed  to  re- 
odveme  andafriend  of  mine  on  board, 
md  would  have  asked  no  questions.     I 
was  waitnig  only  for  my  passage-money, 
fer  idiieh  I  had  written  to  a  friend, 
wbom  I  had  substantially  helped  more 
than  once  in  happier  days,  and  who 
vould,  I  felt  sure,  have  no  difficulty  in 
lending  me  the  small  sum  I  asked.    I 
naked  a  walk  into  the  town  to-day  to  get 
this  letter  (postmen  don't  frequent  the 
Claddagh),  and  I  had  directed  my  firiend 
to  aend  it  to  my  foster-mother's  house. 
I  neeived  a  shabby  excuse — no  money 
—end  the  ship  sails  early  to-morrow. 
In  Mfilment  of  a  promise  I  once  gave, 
I  made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  few 
pounds  I  wanted*  so  much  on  the  only 
thing  left  in  my  possession  that  was 
worth  selling,  but,  to  confess  the  truth, 
I  was  not  very  sorry  to  fail    I  could 
not  raise  my  passage-money  to  America 
on  my  solitary  valuable  ;  but  I  am  not 
sme  that  it  is  not  worth  more  to  me, 
than  say  ten  years  more  of  life  out 
there — as  things  are  now — I  don't  covet 
them." 

"But  you  ought;  at  your  age,  and 
with  your  powers,  you  ought  to  cling 
to  life;  it  is  a  cowardly  act  to  let  it 
slip  from  you  for  want  of  resolution." 

D'Arcy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  back  at  the  CladdagL 

"Would  yon  have  me  pass  the  rest 
of  my  days,  indebted  for  shelter  and  my 
daily  br^,  to  the  poor  fellows  there, 
-^  what  1  I  don't  believe  I  have  a 
^end  in  Ireland,lbe8ides  the  one  whose 
letter  of  excuse  I  have  in  my  pocket, 
who  has  the  power  to  help  me  with 
money  this  year." 

"  Tes,  there  is  one  person  to  whom 
jou  were  indirectly  the  means  of  bring- 
ing a  considsrable  sum  of  money,  and 
Bome  repute  that  has  been  of  service 
to  him  since,  and  who  has  always 
felt  in  your  debt  on  that  account    I 


know  him ;  let  me  be  his  banker,  and 
hand  you  over  a  porti<»)  of  the  sum  he 
believes  you  helped  him  to  earn.  The 
Claddagh  people  have  spared  my  purse^ 
you  see,  and  it  is  as  well  they  did  so,  as 
there  is  a  ten-pound  note  in  it  Le^;  it 
be  a  loan  &om  my  friend  if  you  like  it 
better." 

D'Arcy's'  face  flushed.  ''I  don't 
understand  in  the  least — ^this  is  some 
generous  fiction." 

"  Do  you  remember  an  essay  in  one  of 
iheQuarterlies,  on'BecentlrishPoetiyf 
It  was  inspired  by  your  verses,  and  it  is 
the  writer  of  that  article  who  considers 
himself  your  debtor." 

''JohnThomley — and  you  then  are 
John  Thomley  1 " 

'*  It  won't  make  you  less  willing  to 
agree  to  my  proposition  that  your  guess 
is  right,"  said  John,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

D'Arcy  clasped  it  in  both  his.  '^  It 
makes  me  cease  to  wonder  at  your 
generous  kindness.  I  have  heard  of 
you  from  my  cousins— but»  indeed,  I 
cannot — 


it 


**  Tes,  yes,  you  can ;  as  I  said  before^ 
at  your  age,  and  with  your  powers,  you 
,  have  no  right  to  throw  away  any  chimce 
of  redeeming  the  past." 

''Bedeeming — ^you  are  an  English- 
man. You  utterly  disapprove  of  all  I 
have  done.  How  can  you  reconcile  it 
to  your  principles  to  aid  my  escape  f  " 

"  I  leave  it  to  you  to  justify  me  in 
the  long  run ;  but  we  waste  time  and 
opportunity  in  talking.  Let  us  walk 
down  to  the  beach.  Do  not  I  see  some 
of  your  Claddagh  fishermen  pushing  a 
boat  into  the  sea  f  Let  us  meet  them — 
come." 

John  walked  on  at  a  quick  pace 
across  the  sand  towards  the  boat,  and 
D'Arcy  followed.  The  evening  tide  was 
flowing  in  calmly  and  slowly,  the  little 
waves  broke  in  musical  ripples  close  to 
their  feet.  When  they  were  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  boat,  D'Arcy  paused 
and  looked  all  round  him,  like  a  man 
just  waking  out  of  a  dream.  He  took 
off  his  hat  again,  and  the  sea  wind  blew 
in  his  face.  It  came  to  him  like  an 
invitation  from  the  land  of  freedom, 
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and  he  felt  in  a  moment  that  the  power 
to  peniflt  in  rejecting  John's  offer  and 
return  to  the  prospect  of  imprisonment 
and  death  had  gone  from  him.  From 
tiie  sunny  sky  and  the  wide  blue  sea 
life  had  held  out  her  arms  to  him,  and 
was  sweet  stilL  He  ran  after  John,  and 
laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  accept  your  offer,"  he  said ;  "  you 
have  given  me  back  my  life.  I  will 
take  it  at  your  hands,  and  owe  you  a 
life's  gratitude  for  your  conduct  to-day. 
These  fishers  down  there  with  the  boat 
are  waiting  for  me.  It  was  agreed  this 
moniing  that  they  should  meet  me  here, 
at  the  turn  of  the  evening  tide,  and  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing them  with  my  change  of  purpose. 
They  would  have  waited  in  vain  till 
moming  but  for  you ;  but  I  think  you 
had  better  not  let  them  see  you,  as  they 
will  perhaps  mistrust  a  stranger  and  an 
Englishman,  and  suspect  danger." 

John  gave  the  purse  into  O'Donndl's 
hands,  as  he  again  shook  them  warmly. 
^'  We  part  heie  then ;  but  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  come — ^that  we 
shall  hear  of  each  other  in  the  future." 

"I  know  there  is,"  said  D'Arcy; 
''  andy  anyhow,  I  am  glad  I  have  seen 
you.  I'll  never  forget  your  face  now." 
His  i^e  rested  on  John  for  a  moment, 
with  a  peculiar  look,  keen  and  fall  of 
pain,  and  yet  satisfied.  ^'  He'll  do,  I 
think,"  he  said  to  himself  in  a  low 


voice.  "  It  is  what  I  might  have  ex- 
pected.". Then  with  another  warm  dasp 
of  the  hand,  he  turned  away  and  walked 
rapidly  towards  the  boat,  whose  ownen 
had  now  recognized  him,  and  wen 
making  signs  to  him  to  hasten. 

John  made  his  way  back  to  the  top  of 
the  sand  lidge,  whence  he  saw  the  whole 
prooessof  the  launch  of  the  little  fishing 
boat  on  the  o^est  of  a  wave,  the  rowea 
taking  their  seats ;  the  hoisting  of  the 
tiny  sail,  and  its  progress  for  some  dis- 
tance towards  an  opposite  point  of  the 
compass  to  that  where  the  emigrant 
ship  lay.  He  watched  it  in  all  its  de- 
vious tacks,  till  it  was  a  little  dark 
speck  on  the  blue  water;  and  longer 
stilly  till  under  cover  of  the  deepening 
twilight,  it  drew  near  its  real  destinar 
tion.  Then  he  got  up  and  walked  to- 
wards the  lighted  town.  He  thought  a 
great  deal  of  D'Arcy,  and  the  probable 
after  course  of  the  life  he  bad  that  day 
given  back  to  its  owner ;  a  great  deal, 
too,  of  Mr.  Daly  on  his  death  night 
But  most  of  all  of  Ellen,  on  the  evening 
when  she  had  read  his  first  essay  on 
D'Arcy's  poems,  and  looking  up  to  him 
with  flashing  eyes,  had  said  the  words 
that  rankled  in  his  heart  still :  ''I  hate 
every  word  of  it."  Would  she  ever 
come  to  know  what  he  had  done  to-day, 
or  be  able  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
estimate  what  it  had  cost  him  f 
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The  proper  traming  of  paapet  childreiL 
la  a  question  that  has  been  frequently 
hronght  before  the  public,  by  magazine 
tftideSy  newspaper  leaders  and  letter&f, 
and  by  the  writings  of  specialists,  who 
have  each  their  panacea  for  the  cure 
of  what  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
temble  eyil — inherited  pauperism,  and 
ike  sinking  into  Tice  ana  crime  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  under  the  training 
of  the  State. 

Of  late  years  the  discussion  of  the 
lalject  has  confined  itself  to  the  re- 
Bpectire  merits  of  separate  schools  and 
boarding-out ;  for  the  advocates  of  both 
ijstema  concede  (what  was  not  granted 
forty  years  ago)  that  children  can  only 
be  depauperised  by  entire  separation  from 
adult  pauperism. 

The  supporters  of  separate  schools 
ba?e  in  most  cases  been  able  to  obtain 
bigh-dass  managers,  excellent  teachers, 
tboroogh  sanitary  provision,  and  super- 
viaon  for  them.  They  have  besides  this 
adrantage  in  the  discussion — ^that  their 
Bjstem  includes  all  classes  of  pauper  chil- 
dren, and  places  such  as  remain  for  a  few 
days  only  on  the  same  footing  with  those 
whose  whole  childhood  ia  spent  within 
their  walls;  while  boarding-out  is  ap- 
plicable solely  to  such  young  paupers  as 
can  be  permanently  placed  under  its 
inflaence.  An  argument  constanUy 
aigedby  the  school  advocates  is,  that 
the  presence  of  the  permanent  children 
forma  the  ''little  leaven  that  lea  veneth 
the  whole  lump ; "  having,  they  say,  a 
most  salutary  influence  upon  the  casuals 
—their  "  most  demoralised  pupils  " — in 
lbs  maintenance  of  discipline  and  good 
morals;  in  iact,  the  school  would  soon 
become  a  "hcdl  upon  earth  without 
them."  But  to  support  this  view  its 
tdvocates  sbould  show  a  great  difference 
of  results  between  '' leaveners  *'  and 
those  wliose  stay  under  good  influences 
IB  bat  short  Otherwise  the  public  will 
AUFpect  that  the  school  has  been  able 


to  afford  little  preparation  against  the 
dangers  its  pupils  must  encounter  in 
after  life.  They  have  not,  however,  even 
attempted  this  proof,  and  Mrs.  Senior 
was  the  first  to  separate  in  the  public 
reports  the  subsequent  careers  of  casual 
and  permanent  pauper  children. 

The  advocates  of  boarding-out,  on  the 
other  hand,  maiTitain  that  children 
massed  together  in  large  numbers — 
supervised,  not  "mothered,'*  by  com- 
paratively few  officials — with  no  holi- 
days, and  little  or  no  communication 
with  the  world  outside,  are  placed  in  a 
wholly  unnatural  position.  They  are  the 
"salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.''  They 
exist,  certainly,  but  they  have  neither 

Sreservative  nor  regenerative  powers, 
uch  children,  it  is  obvious,  must  have 
a  great  aptitude  for  absorbing  evil  im- 
pressions nrom  their  casual  companions — 
their  only  newsmongers.  And  what  sort 
of  news  comes  to  them  may  be  conceived 
firom  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Senior  saw  a 
little  girl  of  six  in  a  pauper  school 
whose  language  was  so  horrible  that  the 
matron  was  obliged  to  separate  her  from 
her  companions  the  instant  lessons  were 
over;  and  I,  myself,  know  a  pauper 
child  of  three  who  can  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  ardent  spirits  by  their 
smell.  Such  communications,  however, 
are,  it  is  well  known,  not  repulsive  to 
children  generally ;  and  to  those  who 
are  shut  up  from  all  natural  sources  of 
mental  interest,  save  lessons,  they  ac- 
quire a  fearful  attraction.  In  a  well- 
known  mechanical  experiment,  a  wheel 
of  soft  iron,  revolving  with  great  ra- 
pidity, cuts  deeply  into  a  hard  steel  file 
held  against  its  edge,  while  itself  re- 
ceiving no  perceptible  injury.  Thus, 
even  if  the  permanent  children  had  the 
hardness  of  the  file,  the  ever-changing 
multitude  of  casuals  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  influence  them  than  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  them. 
Nor  does  the  experience  of  schools 
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from  which  the  permanent  children  have 
been  removed  (so  far  as  can  be  effected 
by  boarding-out)  confirm  those  fears. 
The  workhouse  schools  of  Bath,  of 
Chorlton  (Manchester),  and  these  for 
girls  and  infants  at  Birmingham — ^the 
only  urban  ones  I  know  of  which  have 
been  thus  cleaned — ^have  all  during  the 
past  year  been  praised  by  the  inspectors 
for  their  good  mental  and  moral  stand- 
ard. Indeed,  the  description  of  the 
school  of  Bath  Union,  where  boarding- 
out  has  been  in  practice  for  five  years, 
reads  more  like  that  of  Elysium  than 
Pandemonium.  And  the  late  master  of 
the  Birmingham  Boys'  Probationary 
School,  whose  scholars  in  general  passed 
on  to  the  main  school  if  they  remained 
more  than  a  fortnight,  while  bearing 
testimony  to  the  evil  effects  of  associat- 
ing casuals  and  permanents,  records 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
discipline  among  his  pupils.  In  truth, 
the  little  benefit  derived  by  the  casual 
children  owing  to  the  short  time  they 
severally  pass  under  good  influences, 
has  been  often  deplored  by  the  advocates 
of  separate  schools. 

Are  we  then  dealing  justly  with  these 
orphan  children  in  endeavouring  to  em- 
ploy them  as  instruments  to  regenerate 
the  degraded  of  their  own  class,  when 
it  is  univeisally  acknowledged  that, 
after  all,  their  task  is  but  that  of 
Sisyphus?  Their  childhood  is  darkened, 
their  better  instincts  dwarfed — selfish- 
ness, ill-temper,  and  falsehood  fostered — 
not,  indeed,  by  the  superintendents,  but 
surely  the  system,  and  all  in  vain ! 
They  verily  resemble  the  Innocents  of 
Bethlehem — martyrs  in  deed,  though 
not  in  will ! 

Having  Uius  disposed  of  the  figment 
that  the  permanent  children  render  to 
the  State  any  appreciable  assistance  in 
reforming  the  casuals,  let  us  now  direct 
our  attention  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
former,  t.^.,  the  boarding-out  system ; 
examining  whether  it  be  practicable,  and 
whether  it  supply  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  training  children,  while  avoid- 
ing the  contamination  of  pauper  asso- 
ciation   inseparable   from   the   school 


system.  The  necessity  of  separating 
the  children  from  adtdt  paupers  is  ad- 
mitted, as  we  have  mentioned  above,  on 
all  hands ;  but  the  advocates  of  boarding- 
out  go  farther.  They  maintain  that  it  is 
desirable  to  separate  them  from  all  pau- 
perism, juvenile  as  well  as  adult,  and 
this  the  system  thoroughly  effects.  And 
if  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  condi- 
tions it  can  be  proved  that  boarding-out 
is  not  more  expensive  than  district  or 
separate  schools,  and  the  supervision 
maintained  over  the  children  be,  at  least, 
as  efficient,  the  conclusion  seems  neces- 
sarily to  follow  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tensively adopted. 

Before  entering  on  the  description  of 
boarding-out,  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
to  show  how  essentially  it  differs  from 
fiarming-out ;  which,  having  been  fonnd 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  was  discontinued, 
but  with  which  however  it  is  very  often 
confounded  under  the  tiUe  of  an  old 
system  revived.  Under  farming-out,  the 
children — sometimes  so  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  in  one  cottage — were  placed  with 
persons  whose  means  of  subsistence 
were  derived  wholly,  or  mainly,  from 
the  money  paid  to  them  by  the 
guardians ;  little  or  no  supervision  was 
exercised;  and  the  children's  attend- 
ance at  school  was  not  compulsoiy.  We 
have  a  vivid  picture,  and  I  believe 
hardly  an  overdrawn  one,  of  this  method 
of  treating  pauper  children  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  "  Oliver  Twist" 

Under  the  boarding-out  regulations 
not  more  than  two  children — unless 
they  are  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even 
then  not  more  than  four,  may  be  placed 
in  one  house ;  while  it  should  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained  that  the  intending 
foster  parents  have  sufficient  means  of 
subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
fEunilies.  Constant  supervision  of  the 
children  and  their  attendance  at  school 
are  compulsory.  Strict  inquiry  is  also 
made,  and  stringent  regulations  enforced 
concerning  the  sleeping  accommodation, 
and  the  proper  separation  of  the  sexes 
at  night 

Boarding-out,  after  a  desultory  fashion, 
has  existed  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire  from  time  immemorial.      Bat 
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the  modam  ioaa — that  with  efficient 
ropemaion — aioae  from  a  very  hamble 
inodeatk  In  1828  three  worMng  men, 
as  they  followed  their  friend's  body  to 
the  grare  in  a  Dublin  chnrchyaid,  con- 
suited  how  they  could  best  support  and 
bring  up  his  orphan  children.  From  this 
gmill  beginning  arose  the  noble  Irish 
Protestant  Orphan  Association,  followed 
hj  the  Boman  Catholic  Institutions  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  in  1844,  the  guard- 
ians  of  the  City  Parislx  of  Edinburgh^ 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  train* 
iDg  in  their  own  schools,  adopted  this 
system  for  their  children.  Their  example 
was  followed  in  Glasgow  and  most  of 
the  laige  unions  of  Scotland.  Mean- 
while Uie  boarding-out  of  pauper  chil- 
dzen  was  inatituted  in  Ireland  ;  and  in 
1861  the  English  unions  of  Eton,  and  of 
H^hworth  and.  Swindon,  commenced 
the  system,  it  is  belieyed,  both  in  the 
same  month,  although  unknown  to  each 
other. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  boarding- 
out  aystem  is  to  restore  the  child  to 
£usily  life  ;  to  create  around  him  natural 
relations  and  natural  ties ;  under  which 
conditions  his  physical  health  improves, 
his  natural  affections  are  brought  into 
play,  and  he  enjoys  the  liberty  and 
Tanety  of  a  child's  home  life.  Mean- 
while he  is  not  free  from  the  petty  temp- 
tationa  which  ordinarily  arise;  nor  is 
it  desirable  that  he  shoidd  be  so,  for  his 
actions  under  these  temptations  reveal 
the  fiuilti  of  his  character  at  a  time  when 
his  nature  is  malleable,  and  they  can 
be  easily  checked,  while  they  too  often 
remain  unknown  and  unsuspected  in 
the  school,  merely  from  the  absence  of 
opportunity  to  ejdxibit  them  until  they 
have  strengthened  with  [his  increasing 
age.  Together  with  this  liability  to 
temptation,  a  strong  motive  exists  to 
withstand  it  in  the  child's  indisputable 
filial  affection,  the  true  basis  for  religious 
principles  in  after  life. 

The  children  are  placed  with  persons 
of  ascertained  good  character,  who,  being 
intrusted  with  parental  power,  under- 
take to  treat  them  in  aU  respects  as  their 
own  ofispring.  A  weekly  sum  is  paid 
fat  their  maintenance  by  the  guardians 


throu^  the  medium  of  the  boaiding-ont 
committee,  who  from  time  to  time 
assure  themselves  that  the  duties  the 
foster-parents  have  undertaken  are  being 
conscientiously  performed.  It  is  required 
also  that  the  children  should  attend  a 
good  day  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  system  assert  that  a 
sufGlcient  number  of  suitable  homes  can- 
not be  found.  When  they  are  told  that 
the  Scotch  ofi&cers  have  now  more  ap- 
plicants of  ascertained  good  character 
than  they  can  supply,  the  objectors 
aDBwer,  '*The  peasantry  are  very  difforent 
in  Scotland."  When  they  are  met  by 
the  statement  that  homes  in  plenty  are 
found  in  Ireland  by  both  the-  parochial 
authorities  and  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions,— "  Oh,  yes,"  they  say,  "  the  Irish 
are  so  very  warm-hearted."  Now  that 
the  Birmingham  committee  is  in  the 
same  predicament  as  the  Scotch  inspeo- 
tors — at  least  as  regards  homes  for  girls, 
although  they  have  under  their  care  a 
larger  number  than  any  other  committee 
in  England — ^we  shall  be  certain  to  hear 
something  very  complimentary  to  the 
Midland  Counties !  But  in  truth  suffi- 
cient suitable  homes  are  always  to  be 
found  when  they  are  looked  for  in  the 
right  way,  and  time  is  given  for  the 
search.  Indeed  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  England  and  Wales,  for 
whom  boarding  out  is  applicable,  is 
probably  under  14,000. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  told 
that  we  shall  not  find  enough  homes,  it 
is  also  asserted  that  the  homes  we  have 
found  are  so  agreeable  that  parents  will 
desert  their  children  more  than  they 
now  do  in  order  to  get  them  placed 
under  these  very  delightful  conditions  1 
No  one  who  knovrs  what  deserting 
parents  really  are  would  charge  them 
with  any  desire  of  benefiting  their 
children.  The  following  is  the  portrait 
of  a  deserting  parent^  drawn  from  the 

life  :— 

J.  C.»  whose  treatment  had  accelerated 
his  wife's  death,  deserted  his  home, 
leaving  his  four  children  alone  with  the 
corpse,  to  starve,  or  be  found  by  the 
relieving  ofiicer,  as  chance  directed.  The 
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officer  did  find  them,  and  took  tliem  to 
the  workhouse ;  here  one  died,  and 
three  years  afterwards,  two  boys  of  the 
remainder  were  boarded  out  by  the 
committee,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries.  They  had  been 
but  four  months  in  their  happy  home, 
when  the  father  was  discovered  by  the 
guardians,  and  imprisoned  for  deserting 
his  children.  The  boys  were  recalled 
from  their  foster-parents,  to  whom  it 
was  a  bitter  grief  to  part  with  them,  and 
the  guardians,  acting  under  legal  obli- 
gation, gave  up  them  and  their  little, 
sister  from  the  workhouse  to  their 
father  on  his  release  from  gaol.  We 
knew  the  fate  of  the  hojB  to  be  hard 
indeed,  though  even  we  could  not  antici- 
pate what  that  fate  would  be;  but  that 
of  the  little  girl,  not  quite  six  years  old, 
and  only  just  recoyering  from  typhoid 
ferer,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  parent  we 
saw  would  be  still  more  cruel.  There- 
fore, as  by  good  fortune,  we  discovered 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  family,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  we  set  what  some 
people  call  political  economy  at  defiance, 
and  induced  the  man,  without  any  per- 
•uasion  being  necessary,  to  give  up  his 
little  daughter  wholly  into  our  hands, 
on  condition  that  he  should  know  no 
more  about  her  for  the  future.  She  is 
now  boarded  out,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  is  well  and  happy. 
Her  brothers,  on  the  contrary,  after  a 
miserable  existence  of  twelve  months  in 
the  one  case,  and  sixteen  in  the  other, 
are  both  dead,  done  to  death  by  their 
father's  cruelty,  although  no  actusd  blow 
put  an  end  to  their  life. 

From  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
gained  by  eight  years'  experience,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  no  excep- 
tional case  of  desertion,  and  the  same 
selfish  motive  which  actuated  J.  C.  to 
leave  his  children,  vdthout  caring  what 
became  of  them,  keeping  his  ample 
means — for  he  earned  25s.  per  week — 
to  spend  entirely  upon  himself,  is  the 
moving  principle  with  the  generality  of 
such  parents.  Several  of  our  boarded-out 
deserted  children  are  now  suifering  from 
constitutional  weaknesses  of  different 
kinds,  and  the  almost  invariable  answer 


the  medical  man  gives  to  questions  oon- 
cerning  the  cause  is,  *'  This  child  must 
have  been  starved  when  an  infant" 

During  the  last  five  years  the  Bir- 
mingham Guardians  have  employed  a 
policeman  to  search  for  and  anest 
deserting  parents.  His  experience  ur 
large,  as  he  is  very  successful;  and 
he  told  me  that  he  did  not  know 
a  single  instance  in  which  a  father 
had  deserted  his  children  in  the 
hope  of  benefiting  them,  though  he 
thought  it  was  possible  one  or  two 
mothers  had  done  so. 

Desertion  of  children,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  intended  by  the 
parents  to  be  permanent,  but  only  while 
the  little  ones  are  too  young  to  be  use- 
ful. As  soon  as  a  child  attains  an  age 
when  it  can  be  made  the  household 
drudge,  or  earn  a  few  pence,  aometimes 
by  honest,  but  often  by  dishonest 
means,  a  professed  "relative"  comes 
to  the  workhouse  and  claims  it.  In 
unions  where  desertion  is  sharply 
looked  up,  a  real  brother  or  sister, 
^uncle  or  aunt  is  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  parent;  but  in  parishes 
where  the  guardians  fulfil  this  duty 
slackly,  very  often  the  parent  himself, 
under  one  of  these  titles,  takes  the  child 
away,  and  its  only  too  probable  fate  is 
sad  indeed. 

So  far,  in  truth,  from  the  boarding-out 
system  having  any  tendency  to  encour- 
age desertion,  experience  shows  that  its 
effect  is  greatly  to  check  it  So  long  as 
the  child  remains  in  the  school,  its 
family  can  keep  an  eye  upon  it,  and  it 
is  ready  for  them  to  take  out  as  soon  as 
it  is  old  enough.  But  this  system,  which 
aims  at  permanently  breaking  the  tie 
between  the  children  and  their  vicious 
relatives,  who,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are 
not  allowed  to  know  where  they  are, 
has  a  deterrent  effect  upon  desertion; 
and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  in  all 
the  three  kingdoms,  children  who  had 
remained  for  years  in  the  workhouse 
have  been  reclaimed  upon  the  resolution 
of  the  guardians  to  board-out  being 
declared. 

The  third  serious  objection  which 
has  been  raised  to  the  system  is^  that 
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the  child  will  not  be  incorporated  into 
the  funily,  or  excite  parental  love  in 
the  breasts  of  its  protectors.  Tet  there  is 
no  one  fact  brought  so  prominently  for- 
▼aid  in  the  worlong  of  this  system  than 
that  its  most  ardent  advocates  are  the 
botided-ont  themselves.  The  renewal 
m  some  oases,  and  the  creation  in  others 
of  family  ties,  satisfies  an  instinctive 
craving  in  the  child  for  the  associates 
and  sorroandings  which  God  in  His 
natmal  order  has  provided  for  him.  I 
had  once  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
A  little  girl  whom  I  had  chosen,  at  her 
foster  parents'  desire,  some  weeks  pre- 
vioos  to  her  actual  departure  from  the 
workhouse,  was  found  on  arriving  at 
her  dwelling,  eighteen  miles  away,  to  be 
suffering  from  serious  disease  of  the 
eyes ;  im  it  often  happens  that  defective 
vision  is  not  discovered  until  the  child 
has  to  act  for  itself  under  new  circum- 
itancea.  Three  weeks  afterwards  we  were 
enabled  to  place  her  in  the  children's 
hospital,  and  I  fetched  her  back  to  Bir- 
mingham for  that  purpose.  On  our  way 
the  child  cried  piteously,  fancying  she 
was  being  taken  to  the  workhouse.  In 
viin  I  told  her  no,  but  she  was  going 
to  a  place  where  she  would  be  made  to 
i€6  as  well  as  other  little  girls  ;  she 
gave  no  credence  to  my  words,  con- 
tinually repeating  between  her  sobs,  *'  I 
▼ant  to  go  to  Mrs.  F.  (her  foster 
mother).  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
workhouse.  Miss  Hill  said  I  was  to  be 
happy,"  not  recognising,  poor  child, 
with  her  dim  sight,  in  her  companion 
tite  lady  whose  few  light  words,  seven 
weeks  before,  had  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression, because  she  had  recognised 
&eir  truth. 

little  as  she  knew  it,  she  was  fight- 
ing, had  fighting  been  necessary,  with 
invincible  weapons — weapons  that  have 
erenow  conquered  a  relieving  officer; 
for  a  west-country  union  having  decided 
to  withdraw  the  children  they  had 
boarded  out  (not  under  a  committee), 
their  relieving-ofilcer  said,  ''  Well,  gen- 
tlsmsn,  you  must  send  somebody  else 
for  the  children,  for  the  truth  is,  they 
ue  so  happy,  that  take  them  back  I 
ean^ and  won't  I" 


Nor  is  the  afiection  on  the  side  of  the 
children  alone.  One  of  the  Glasgow 
inspectors  told  me  that  a  woman  had 
been  intrusted  by  him  with  a  baby, 
whose  settlement  had  not  been  deter- 
mined. At  length  it  v^as  found  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  few  Scotch  unions 
which  do  not  board  out^  and  she  was 
ordered  to  give  up  the  child  to  the 
workhouse  authorities.  She  came  in 
the  greatest  distress  to  the  inspector, 
and  flung  herself  on  her  knees.  With 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and 
clasped  hands,  she  implored  him  to  let 
her  keep  the  child,  "  she  could  not  give 
it  up."  He  heartily  sympathised  with 
her,  but  said  that  there  was  only  one 
means  by  which  she  could  retain  it^  and 
that  was  to  take  its  support  on  herself. 
To  this  she  gladly  assented,  and  went 
on  her  way  rejoicing  with  her  baby  safe 
in  her  arms. 

Our  own  experience  at  Birmingham 
is  to  the  same  effect  A  little  girl  was 
pronounced  incurable,  suffering  from 
heart  disease.  I  sent  for  the  foster- 
parents,  and  told  them  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  inform  them  that^  as  the  child 
was  pronounced  incurable,  she  might  be 
returned  to  the  workhouse.  I  knew 
beforehand  what  the  answer  would  be. 
^^That  we  shall  never  do,"  said  the 
father ;  '*  we  cannot  part  with  her.  But, 
ma'am,  doctors  are  sometimes  mistaken* 
Don't  you  think  it  is  possible  Dr.  J.  is 
vn*ong  now,  and  she  may  get  well}" 
Alas,  Dr.  J.  is  not  mistaken  1 

The  attachment,  in  truth,  of  the 
parent  seems  to  increase,  if  the  children 
are  weakly,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
alleviation  their  suffering  requires.  We 
placed  out  a  most  delicate  little  boy,  not 
quite  three  years  old,  in  a  labourer's 
family.  Findbg  after  a  fortnight's 
residence  that  the  child  still  required 
incessant  care,  day  and  night,  we  offered 
to  return  him  to  the  workhouse.  But 
the  wife  replied  she  would  rather  keep 
him,  because  he  wanted  a  mother'i  caxe^ 
which  in  very  truth  he  did.  Again, 
after  some  five  weeks  had  passed  away, 
and  an  eruption  had  broken  out^  which 
the  poor  woman  had  caught,  and  we 
feared  might  be  communicated  to  the 
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zest  of  tbe  fiunily,  we  se&t  woid  ihat  we 
had  a  bed  promiaed  at  the  ChUdien's 
Hospital,  and  that  tke  child  should  be 
retained  to  her  when  he  was  cored. 
Again  she  answered  she  wonld  rather 
nurse  him  herself;  and  her  devotion 
has  been  rewarded  by  his  becoming  a 
iai  little  rolly-polly,  trudging,  we  hope, 
not  *'  unwillingly  to  school!" 

It  is  a  vexed  question  whether  it  is 
preferable  to  nu^e  an  allowance  suffi- 
cient to  leave  a  margin  after  the  ex- 
penses are  met^  or  to  cut  it  down  to  the 
point  where  it  only  just  covers  the  ex* 
pense  among  the  poor  class  of  foster- 
parents,  and  meets  merely  the  main 
cost  of  the  children  among  those  who 
are  in  easier  circumstances. 

There  are  advantages  on  both  sides, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe^  although 
many  able  persons  have  decided  in  favour 
of  liberal  payments,  that  there  is  greater 
security  in  the  smaller  sum,  for  it  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  persons  apply- 
ing for  children  who  desire  to  miJce  a 
profit  out  of  their  charge.  At  Birming- 
ham the  negotiation  has  often  broken  ^ 
as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  while 
stipulating  that  the  foster  parents  should 
bear  a  high  character,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  usual  charge  for  a  nurse 
child  in  ^t  district. 

The  maTimum  expenditure  allowed 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  £13  a  year,  ex- 
clusive of  school  and  medical  expenses. 
But  the  average  is  less  than  this.  One 
committee  reckons  it  at  £11 ;  another 
at  £10  8<.,  while  at  Birmingham  it  is 
£9  16s.  per  annum  per  chUd,  or,  in- 
cluding every  expense,  £10  Is,  2d, 
while  the  average  annual  cost  per  child 
in  the  nine  district  schools  was,  in  1873, 
£20  11«.  2(f.,^  exdusiye  of  rent  charges. 
The  Birmingham  expenditure  is  a  few 
shillings  per  case  less  than  it  costs  the 
City  Parish  of  Edinburgh  to  maintain  its 
children ;  but  the  salary  of  their  super- 
intendent is  reckoned  in  the  expenditure 
upon  them,  while  at  Birmingham  the 
supervision  is  voluntary. 

The  supervision  of  voluntary    com- 

^  L.  (?.  B.  Anwml  Smart  1878-4,  pp.  498, 
640.. 


adttees  is  often  said  to  be  wotthlsaB, 
and  to  be»  in  fact,  a  sure  cause  of  fiultize, 
although  hospitals,  reformatories,  indus- 
trial schools,  and  indeed  most  chuitabla 
institutions  are  so  managed,  and  usually 
with  success. 

The  Local  Government  Board  takes 
great  care  to  obtain  a  guarantee  that  the 
duties  undertaken  by  the  Cenified 
Boarding-out  Committees^  under  whose 
charge  alone  children  can  be  pUussd 
outside  their  union,  shall  be  oonsden- 
tiously  performed,  not  only  by  requiriBg 
that  every  member,  as  well  as  the  offioen, 
shall  be  certified  by  itself,  but  by  laying 
down  stringent  rules  to  be  observed  by 
the  committee  in  supervising  the  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  guardians  in  super* 
vising  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Boards  of  guardians  can,  and  do, 
employ  voluntary  committees,  or  even 
single  individuals,  to  help  in  boardiog- 
out  within  the  limits  of  the  uiuon,  bat 
in  that  case  the  children  are  considered 
to  be  on  out-relief,  and  to  be  legally  in 
the  charge  of  the  relieving  officers. 
Both  kinds  of  committees  have  almost 
without  exception  satisfied  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  guardians 
who  have  employed  them* 

The  death-rate,  combined  with  the 
cost  of  medical  appliances,  affixrds  a 
true  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
system  for  the  management  of  children. 
Tried  by  these  tests,  our  system  comes 
out  well,  for  the  medical  expenses  in 
the  four  largest  unions  in  Scotland  in 
1869  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Henley  in  his 
report  upon  boarding-out  in  that 
country)  averaged  1«.  7cL  per  child  per 
annum,  the  death-rate  at  the  same  time 
being  14*15  per  1,000,  which,  as  it 
includes  childiren  boarded-out  at  three 
months  old  from  urban  panshes,  is 
highly  satisfactory.  In  i^gland,  as 
yet,  the  statistics  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  carefully  taken ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  mortality  to  be 
excessive.  Li  Birmingham  there  has 
been  hitherto  no  death  among  eighty 
children  (for  we  do  not,  of  course, 
reckon  the  deaths  of  J.  C.'s  sons  men- 
tioned above,  who  were  delivered  up 
to  their  father  in  perfect  health),  and 
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the  medical  expenses  have  averaged  jnet 
under  28.  per  head  per  annam. 

The  little  traits  exhibited  by  the 
duldren  are  sometimes  yerj  amusing, 
for,  childlike,  they  imagine  that  what 
pleases  themselves  most  be  gratifying  to 
eyeiy  one  else.  To  one  of  our  boys — a 
little  Boman  Catholic — a  sixpence  was 
given  by  an  old  lady  for  some  little 
serrice,  dangeronsly  dose  to  Gay 
Fawkes's  oelebration.  He  had  never 
hadsomneh  money  before  in  his  pos- 
aession  at  one  time,  and,  fortunately  for 
her,  as  it  turned  out,  resolved  to  hus- 
band his  resources.  He  therefore  only 
expended  a  penny  in  gunpowder,  of 
wMch,  to  do  her  the  greater  honour,  he 
laid  a  train  on  her  doorstep,  borrowed  a 
match,  and  let  it  o£f  much  to  the  poor 
lady's  astonishment  and  alarm.  His 
triumph  was,  however,  soon  damped  by 
the  admonitions  of  a  policeman,  and 
next  morning  it  was  completely  extin- 
guished, when,  on  entering  school,  he 
was  told  that  he  had  insulted  the  Pope 
by  his  exploit ! 

*"  \Vliat  a  Ittcky  boy  I  am  1"  said  little 
J.  8.  "  When  I  was  in  the  workhouse 
I  had  nobody  belonging  to  me;  but  now 
I  have  a  fkther  and  a  mother,  two 
brothers,  and  a  sister,  and  [as  climax]  an 
imcle  in  New  Zealand !" 

As  to  the  subsequent  career  of  our 
ebildren,  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect 
uniform  success,  nor  do  we  claim  the  99 
per  cent,  of  favourable  cases  boasted  of 
as  obtained  in  district  schools.  Originat- 
ing, as  many  of  these  children  do,  in 
^e  dregs  of  our  large  cities,  we  must 
expect  them  to  bring  some  remem- 
brance or  taint  from  the  sad  lives  they 
have  led  before  they  came  under  our 
charge,  which  the  deplorable  precocity 
of  ^is  class  enabled  them  to  retain. 
One  of  our  girls  recollects  being  made 
dnmk  by  her  own  mother  on  gin  before 
she  was  seven  years  old ! 

The  English  children  have  not  yet 
been  boarded-out  in  sufficient  numbers 
and  long  enough  to  be  able  to  point 
confidently  to  results,  but  such  as  have 
been  obtained  are  very  encouraging.  In 
Scotiand,  also,  attention  has  generally 
not  been  more  directed  to  the  tabulating 


of  statistics  as  to  success  or  &ilnre  than 
is  usually  the  case  here  (in  fact^  little 
more  is  ascertained  about  the  career  of 
the  Scotch  boarded-out  than  of  the  Eng- 
lish pauper  school  children),  although 
many  flEusts  have  been  collected  which 
give  ground  for  belief  that  at  a  compara- 
tively small  charge  to  the  ratepayers 
they  are,  in  very  fair  proportion,  miade 
well-conducted,  selfHsupportiug  members 
of  the  community.  The  City  Parish  of 
Glasgow,  however,  which  for  many  years 
has  had  an  average  of  over  300  children 
boarded-out,  has  been  careful  to  test  the 
success  of  the  system  from  time  to  time 
by  collecting  statistics.  The  latest  table 
(pubHshed  in  August  1872)  drawn  up 
m>m  information  concerning  persons 
who,  having  been  boarded-out  in  child- 
hood, had  ceased  to  be  chargeable  to 
the  rates  in  the  sixteen  years  between 
September  1855  and  September  1871, 
shows  the  very  satisfactory  result  of  91 
per  cent,  of  ascertained  success — the 
other  nine  being  "  dead,"  **  unknown," 
and  **  bad."  That  this  return  was  taken 
when  the  majority  of  the  individuals 
composing  it  were  grown  up,  and  not 
before  they  had  had  time  to  show 
that  they  could  resist  the  temptations 
which  they  cannot  escape  on  attaining 
adolescence,  is  probable  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  boys  were  entered  ^in 
occupations  which  they  could  not  have 
undertaken  until  they  were  much  over 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  their  charge- 
ability  ceases. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  while 
seventy-four  should  have  utterly  disap- 
peared from  knowledge  in  less  than  two 
years  out  of  319  of  our  district]  school 
girls  {vide  Mrs.  Senior's  report,  Local 
Government  Board  Keport^  1873-4, 
p.  352),  out  of  466  Glasgow  girls  only 
fourteen  should  have  been  lost  sight  of  in 
sixteen  years.  But  it  must  be  recollected 
that  in  the  former  case  four  persons — 
the  chaplains — have  to  keep  in  commu- 
nication with  the  319,  and  in  the  latter 
each  foster-parent  has  only  at  the  most 
five  or  six  under  his  care.  Boarding-out, 
therefore,  while  it  supplies  the  childrei: 
with  parents  whose  interest  and  pride  it 
is  that    the    << Maggie"    or    «AHck" 
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whom  ihej  have  tended  in  childhood 
should  tarn  out  well,  also  supplies  the 
means  of  more  exact  information  con- 
cerning them  in  after  life.  We  readily 
grant  to  the  officers  of  a  separate  school 
equal  measure  of  interest  in  the  success 
of  their  pupils.  But  the  circumstance 
of  their  well-known  connection  with 
pauperism  deters  the  children  from  ap- 
plying to  thenu  This  is  acknowledged 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Central 
London  School,^  who  makes^the  girls  say, 
"  I  wish  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of 
official  visits — ^to  be  free  from  the  pauper 
stamp."  Although  they  probably  did 
not  use  these  words,  which  the  Irish 
would  call  "  the  hoighth  of  foine  lan- 
guage," they  have  in  all  likelihood  ex- 
pressed the  sentim^t ;  and  they  are  thus 
deprived  of  friends  who  could,  and 
would,  help  them  when  they  most  re- 
quired itk  Not  so  the  boarded  out  No 
shame  attaches  to  their  connection  with 
their  foster-parents,  and  should  the  first 
place  be  not  suitable,  or  illness  attack 
them,  while  tl^ey  are  struggling  to 
maintain  themselves^  they  look  upon 
their  homes  as  a  sure  re^ge  until  the 
time  of  trouble  be  past 

Although  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
foster-parents  when  incapacitated,  like 
real  descendants,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  are  many  well-attested  instances  of 
the  support  being  willingly  conceded. 
We  hear,  too,  not  only  of  pecuniary  sup- 
port, but  the  devotion  of  a  son,  or  the 
careful  nursing  of  a  daughter,  perhaps 
for  years.  I  was  told  in  Scotland  that 
when  reports  had  reached  one  of  the 
inspectors  concerning  a  house,  which 
made  him  doubtful  whether  he  should 
retain  children  under  a  foster-mother's 
charge,  a  young  man  entered  his  office, 

^  ObserrationB  on  Mn.  Sonlor'i  Beport,  by 
E.  C.  Ta&iell,  1875,  p.  6. 


having  tramped  a  considerable  distance^ 
to  say  that  he  had  had  personal  expe- 
rience of  her  care,  having  been  himself 
boarded-out  with  her.  ''Let  her  hae 
them,  sir,"  he  said ;  ''  she  is  unco  odd, 
but  gude  nathless,"  which  testimony 
saved  her  from,  the  threatened  depri- 
vation. 

Such  is  the  boarding-out  system.  It 
separates  the  child  entirely  firom  pau- 
perism, it  procures  for  him  natural 
training,  and  gives  him  a  knowledge  of 
common  every-day  affairs  not  to  be 
learnt  in  the  school ;  for  a  bright  little 
fellow  of  eight  did  not  know  the  rela- 
tive value  of  a  halfpenny  and  a  six- 
pence which  were  put  into  his  hand  the 
day  he  left  the  workhouse.  Moreover, 
it  places  him  in  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  beginning  the  work  of  his  life. 
Even  if  she — for  this  refers  especially  to 
girls — be  known  to  be  a  boarded-out 
pauper,  it  is  also  known  that  she  baa 
been  for  at  least  three  or  foUr  years  with 
persons  of  high  character,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  intending  employer  does 
not  run  the  chance,  inevitable  at  the 
workhouse^  of  taking  a  girl  into  her 
house  whose  whole  life  up  to  a  few  weeka^ 
or  even  days,  has  been  passed  among  the 
dregs  of  our  population.  When  eren 
the  life's  work  has  begun  the  girl  is  still 
closely  connected,  both  with  persona  in 
her  own  social  position  and  in  the  one 
above — not  newlj-made  friends — ^who 
are  deeply  interested  in  her  welfare. 

Boarding-out  is  a  system  by  no  means 
free  from  dangers,  requiring  great  care 
in  its  working,  and  under  which  there  is 
no  immunity  from  failure.  But  in  these 
points  does  it  differ  from  any  other  f 
Family  life  is  the  means  which  God 
Himself  has  instituted  to  train  His  little 
ones,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  endeavour  to 
assimilate  our  methods  to  Hii,  so  far 
may  we  look  for  success. 

JOANKA  M.   HUX. 
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It  is  cbaracteristic  of  the  way  in  which 
great  qnestions  are  raised  in  England 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  our 
moDetaiy  laws  should  be  made,  not  be- 
caase  there  have  been  great  changes 
in  trade  since  1844,  when  legislation 
]iflt  took  place,  but  because  a  bank 
which  had  the  right  to  issue  1^.  notes 
in  Scotland  opened  a  branch  in  Cum- 
berland, at  which  it  did  not  propose  to 
issue  any  notes  at  all.  As  the  question 
of  our  monetary  laws  is  now,  however, 
exciting  attention,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  inquire  how  they  came  to 
be  what  they  are ;  how  our  system  of 
banking  grew  up  in  the  face  of  many 
legal  restrictions,  and  is  still  largely 
modified  by  these  restrictions ;  and  what 
changes  are  now  required  so  as  to  re- 
more  these  restrictions  with  the  least 
poesible  danger  to  the  existing  &bric. 

In  one  respect  the  ground  has  been 
deared  ibr  such  an  inquiry ;  and  it  may 
&irly  be  said  that  the  facts  and  tradi- 
tions upon  which  the  Act  of  1844  was 
based  haye  now  disappeaied.  In  1844 
the  Bank  was  the  great  and  even  con- 
trolling power  in  the  money  market. 
Its  transactions  were  so  large,  and  its 
ponession  of  the  €k)yemment  deposits 
was  so  important,  that  practically  it 
contiolled  tiie  rate  of  discount,  and  it 
was  upon  {his  control,  and  the  conse- 
quent immediate  action  upon  the 
bnlHon  reserves  and  the  foreign  ex- 
changeB  of  a  high  or  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, that  the  Act  was  based.  But  in 
thirty  years  it  has  become  only  one  of 
niany.  There  are  single  institutions 
whose  discounts  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  Bank,  and  for  some  years 
back  the  governors  of  the  Bank  have 
been  acting  on  the  principle  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  make  money  for  their 
shareholders,  and  not  to  preserve  an 
adequate  specie  reserve.      They  have 


very  much  ceased  to  trouble  themselves 
about  any  abstract  questions  of  money 
or  the  exchanges,  and  are  content  to 
rub  along  as  well  as  they  can.  It  is, 
for  example,  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
as  a  rule  the  Bank  of  England  does  not 
hold  more  gold  than  the  balances  which 
it  owes  to  the  other  banks.  Its  normal 
condition  now  is  very  much  what  it 
was  on  a  summer  evening  in  1866, 
when  a  deputation  of  bankers  waited 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  and  informed  him  of 
their  ultimatum,  that  if  he  did  not 
suspend  the  Act  of  1844,  they  would 
force  its  suspension  by  withdrawing 
their  deposits  from  the  bank.  The 
other  assumption  in  the  Act  of  1844, 
that  the  circulation  of  Bank  notes 
should  fluctuate  as  would  a  circulation 
of  gold,  will  be  discussed  in  the  sequel. 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  excite  attention  to 
the  question  to  knowthat  the  theory  that 
the  Bank  of  England  can  immediately 
lessen  or  raise  the  rate  of  interest  in 
the  money  market,  and  so  influence 
trade  and  prices,  has  ceased  to  be  true. 
To  make  the  theory  of  the  Act  of  1844 
now  correspond  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  all  the  great 
banks  should  be  directly  interested  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  specie  reserve, 
and  should  act  unitedly  upon  all  ques- 
tions affecting  that  reserve^  That  they 
do  not  so  act  together,  and  that  our 
system  of  banking  is  what  it  is,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  explanation  is,  that  the  English 
system  of  banking,  and  of  credit  so  far 
as  it  depends  upon  banking,  is  largely  a 
creation  of  the  law.  At  no  time  for  two 
centuries  has  the  business  been  in  any 
sense  a  iree  one ;  and  however  various 
the  opinion?  of  legislators  may  have 
been  at  difierent  times,  and  however 
conflicting  the  principles  upon  which 
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they  acted,  they  have  always  treated 
bankers  as  if  they  were  members  of  a 
dangerous  class.  A  history  of  banking 
legislation  would  indeed  be  a  not  un- 
interesting addition  to  the  history  of 
human  foUies.  The  earliest  in  point  of 
time,  and  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of 
these  restrictions  was  the  Usury  laws, 
wMoh  wero  only  entirely  abolindied  in 
the  year  1839.  By  these  laws  bankers 
and  capitaltstfr^were  prevented  from  ob- 
taining directly  the  fair  value  of  their 
money,  and  were  forced  to  resort  to  all 
kinds  of  indirect  means.  Customers 
were  compelled  to  keep  large  balances, 
or  they  were  charged  various  commis- 
sions. What  was  still  more  important, 
the  banks  must  often  have  been  crippled 
in  obtaining  deposits  by  their  inabiUly 
to  give  a  fair  market  value  for  them ; 
whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  they  must 
have  done  injustice  to  smaU  cus- 
tomers, especially  in  times  of  pressure, 
and  refused  them  accommodation,  be- 
cause, without  a  high  discount  rate, 
their  accounts  were  not  profitable.  Nor 
could  the  banks  raise  and  lessen  their 
discount  rate,  and  so  check  prices  and 
speculation,  and  regulate  the  flow  of 
bullion.  The  whole  theoiy  of  the 
Usury  laws,  which  affected  not  banking 
only,  but  all  credit^was  thus  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Act  of  1844 ; 
and  it  is  one  of  not  the  least  curious 
facts  in  the  history  of  banking  that 
between  1839  and  1844  our  legislators 
should  have  so  entirely  changed  their 
policy.  Even  more  curious  is  it  that 
so  short  an  interval  between  two  oppo- 
site ezoeases  was  allowed  for  the  medium 
course  ai  free  tnda  So  little^  however, 
were  people  prepared  for  free  trade  that 
in  these  five  yean  alone  four  alteiationB 
weie  made  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate 
of  discount^  while  naw,  lor  enrample,  in 
the  year  1873,  the  ohaiiges  have  been 
twenty-four. 

But  if  tiie  Usury  laws  affected  bankers 
in  common  with  other  classes  of  capital- 
ists, there  has  not  been  wanting  much 
special  legislation  for  their  exclusive 
benefit  The  first  London  bankers  were 
the  goldsmiths,  whom  Chades  II.  robbed 
so  barefacedly.    Almost  as  soon  as  the 


present  constitution  was  fixed  by  the 
Eevolution  of  1 688,  the  Bank  of  England 
was  started  as  a  monopoly.     No  other 
joint-stock   bank  was    allowed  to  be 
formed  in  England ;  and  no  bank,  joint- 
stock    or     private,     was    sllowed  to 
issue  notes  within  sixty-five  miles  of 
London.     In  this  way  the  formation 
of    large  banks,  such  as  the  Scottish 
banks,  with    numerous  branches  was 
prevented ;     and   so   the     banks    in 
large  towns,  where  money  is  always  in 
demand,  were  unable  directly  to  obtain 
the  deposits  of  the  smaller  towns,  where 
money  is  always  plenty.  Owing  to  this  the 
dassof  money-brokers,  of  whichO  verend, 
Gurney  and  Co.,  was  the  t^pe,  grew  up 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century; 
their  legitimate  business  was  to  obtain 
money  from  country  bankers  and  capi- 
talists, and  to  give  them  in  return  the 
bills  of  town  bankers.  No  doubt  some  of 
these  restrictions  were  gradually  abol- 
ished,buttheprocessitself  was  a  slowone, 
and  as  soon  as  the  older  restrictions  were 
abolished,  new  ones  were  created.    In 
fact,  if  one  might  use  the  illustration,  the 
old  twist  or  bias  in  the  system  was  not 
removed  till  a  new  one  was  created. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  first  permission 
to  establish-joint  stock  banks  compelled 
all  banks    to  adopt  the  principle  of 
unlimited  liability,  although  in  the  older 
banks,  the  Banks  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  the  liability  was  limited. 
The  capital  of  the  banks  was  thus  made 
small  when  compared  with  their  liabili- 
ties, as  many  parties  would  object  to 
take  shares  in  unlimited  companies ;  and 
of  course  when  the  shareholders  were 
limited  in  number,  the  capital  of  the 
banks  would  also  be  limited.    This  re- 
strictiou  has  now,  indeed,  been  removed, 
and  banks  with  limited  liability  have 
been  created ;  but  there  is  stUl  a  pre- 
judice  against  them,  which,  as  wiU  be 
shown  in  the  sequel,  it  will  require 
years  to  overcome.    Then  again  this 
permiasion  to  found  *'  unlimited  "  joint- 
stock  banks  was,  by  a  curious  fatality, 
almost  coincident  in  time  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  right  to  issue  notes  under 
5/.     But  as  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  business  of  new  banks  depends 
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npon  ibe  power  of  issning  notes,  this 
prohibition  was  really  a  formidable  check 
upon  the  fonnation  of  new  banks.  The 
I^isiatOTBy  indeed,  seems  to  have  had 
spedil  difficulties  in  dealing  with  these 
gmall  notes.  They  were  prohibited  in 
England  between  1777  and  1797,  and 
agiin  from  1825  till  the  present  time, 
lliej  had,  indeed,  been  withdrawn  from 
circolation  a  year  or  two  previonsly  to 
1825,  and  the  panic  of  that  year  was, 
by  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses, 
aUayed  by  the  discovery  in  the  yanlts  of 
the  Bank  of  England  of  a  quantity  of 
these  12.  notee,  and  their  issne  to  the 
public  Under  the  Act  of  1 844,  the  last 
great  system  of  banking  legislation,  aided 
tlso  by  the  Act  of  1845,  which  prohibits 
any  new  bank  from  issuing  notes,  and 
pieTents  the  existing  English  banks 
fiom  issumg  notes  against  gold — the 
buks  aU  look  to  the  Bank  of  England 
to  famish  them  with  its  notes,  which 
an  a  legal  tender,  whilst  the  Bank 
u  prerented  from  doing  so  unless 
it  holds  gold  against  these  notes.  The 
banks,  in  &ct,  are  all  induced  to  depend 
npon  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the 
Bank  cannot  even  use  its  credit  to  help 
them.  It  may  zeceiye  their  money  and 
inne  to  them  in  return  deposit  receipts 
or  post  bills,  or  place  it  to  their  credit 
in  its  books,  against  which  they  can 
themselves  issue  cheques,  but  it  is  pro- 
hibited from  giving  them  the  one  form 
of  acknowledgmeut  which  they  require 
for  thdr  customers,  viz,  bank  notes.  An 
Eng^h  banker  thus  carefully  shut  off 
from  all  obligation  to  provide  gold  for 
his  liabilities,  looks  to  Uie  Bank  to  give 
himitsnotes ;  and  the  Bank,  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  action  for  some  time 
ba^  is  more  than  ever  determined  to 
lean  upon  the  Government,  and  to  re- 
gard a  enspenaion  of  the  Act  of  1844 
as  a  remedy  for  all  financial  evils. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  pro- 
minent frralts  of  English  banking, 
largely  the  result  of  tins  constant  inter- 
ference, may  be  described  as  twa 

1.  The  capital,  when  compared  with 
the  HabilitieB,  is  too  small. 

2.  The  proportion  of  specie  kept  as  a 
ReerYe  is  also  too  small. 


Theformerof  theseoperatesin  this  way, 
that  asabank's  advances  are  based  almost 
entirely  upon  its  deposits,  which  may  be 
called  for  during  a  panic,  and  not  partly 
upon  capital,  which  cannot  of  course  be 
called  for,  the  bank  becomes  very  un- 
easy in  times  of  pressure,  and  very 
unwilling  to  make  advances.  The 
pressure  caused  by  this  unwillingness 
becomes  gradually  intensified,  and 
finally  the  small  specie  reserve  augments 
it  into  a  panic,  when  all  reason  seems  to 
give  way,  the  credit  of  the  best  and 
most  solvent  houses  is  questioned,  and 
people  are  afraid  that  they  will  not  even 
procure  the  currency  needed  to  carry  on 
their  daily  business. 

19'ow,  no  doubt,  our  main  remedy  will 
be  to  return  to  the  natural  couiseof  trade, 
and  to  something  like  f^  trade  in 
banking.  There  is  no  business  to  which 
the  principle  of  open  competition  is  so 
applicable  as  banking ;  because  there  is 
nothing  so  easily  dealt  with  as  those 
representatives  of  commodities.  Bills  of 
Exchange,  the  circulating  capital  of  the 
country,  in  which  a  banker  deals.  But 
there  are  two  important  exceptions  to 
be  taken  to  this  general  principle.  The 
first  is  that  the  circulation  of  small 
notes  is,  to  this  extent^  a  matter  for 
State  regulation.  The  holder  of  these 
notes  is  an  involuntary  creditor,  and  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  time  to  inquire 
into  the  solvency  of  the  issuer.  Tho 
second  and  more  important  is,  that  our 
banking  system  is  now  a  veiy  great  and 
complicated  machine  which  it  will  take 
many  years  to  readjust,  and  that  we 
need,  in  our  first  steps,  to  be  very  care- 
ful how  we  let  the  light  of  day  in  upon 
its  dim  recesses. 

But  admitting  that  free  trade  is  buta 
slow  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our  banking 
system,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  only  one^ 
and  the  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be 
taken  up  in  showing  how  it  may  be  best 
applied.  Or,  rather,  it  will  first  be 
pointed  out  what  changes  in  this  system 
bankers  have  it  in  their  power  now  to 
make,  in  consequence  of  alterations  in 
the  law  made  years  ago ;  and  then  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  what 
alterations  in  the  ftgiating  l^ws  are  yet 
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required  to  secure  more  perfect  freedom 
of  bankizig.  Had  space  permitted  I 
should  have  endeayotured  to  illustrate 
iu  some  detail  how  slow  all  business 
changes  are;  but  probably  the  first  class 
of  suggestions,  showing  that  so  much 
might  have  been  done  by  bankers  them- 
selves which  has  not  yet  been  done,  will 
serve  to  bring  this  fact  clearly  before  my 
readers. 

Upon  the  question  of  adopting  limited 
liabiUty  as  a  means  of  largely  increasing 
the  ratio  of  capital  to  liabilities,  of  bring- 
ing upon  the  direction  the  very  best  class 
of  business  men  who  are  unwilling  to 
run  the  risks  of  '*  unlimited"  banking, 
and  of  making  the  transactions  of  bankers 
more  cautious,  because  they  would  be 
more  dependent  than  at  present  for 
their  credit  upon  the  nature  of  their 
transactions,  little  need  be  said,  except 
that  the  process,  though  slow,  is  likely 
to  be  sure.  In  proof,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  new  banks  which  have  been 
formed  daring  the  past  dozen  years 
have  all  been  upon  this  principle.  The 
old  and  well-established  banks  will  in- 
deed be  xmwilling  to  make  any  change 
by  which  their  capitals  would  be  in- 
creased, but  possibly  their  dividends 
diminished.    Bat  in  the  case  of  bank 

ftmft^g'^"'*^^^^"*!,  <^  ^  ^  consequence  oi 
those  increases  of  capital  which  a  grow- 
ing businesB  requires,  we  may  expect 
this  limited  principle  to  come  gradually 
into  operation.  The  discredit  thrown 
upon  the  system  by  the  failures  of 
1866 — ^veiy  mgustifiably,  indeed,  for 
the  companies  which  then  failed  had  so 
small  an  amount  of  their  shares  paid  up 
as  to  be  practically  unlimited — ^has  al- 
ready subsided,  and  the  banks  farmed 
since  the  panic,  like  those  f  earned  before 
it,  have  been  all  on  the  limited  prin- 
ciple.^ 

An  increase  of  banking  capital  is  no 
doubt  most  important,  but  it  is  with  the 
inadequate  specie  reserve  of  the  banks 

*  Ko  better  principle  has  ever  been  snggested 
than  that  of  the  banks  formed  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  nnder  Boyal  Charter  to  do  bufflneas 
m  the  Colonies.  In  ^these  banks  half  of  the 
capital  is  called  up,  and  of  course  the  share- 
holders are  liable  for  an  additional  sum]  equal 
to  the  paid  up-capital* 


that  we  have  chiefly  to  do ;  and  here, 
as  in  the  case  just  considered,  of  the 
smallness  of  the  capital,  very  much  can 
be  done  without  Grovemment  inter- 
ference. Kot,  indeed,  that  the  action 
of  Croverzmient  in  still  further  freeing 
banking  from  restraints  now  pressing  on 
it  will  not  have  a  powerful  r^ex  iniia- 
ence  in  pushing  on  these  reforms  and 
removing  the  barriers  erected  by  former 
legislation.  For  it  may  be  said  with 
certainly  that  the  inadequate  specie  re- 
serve kept  by  the  banks  is  as  much  the 
result  of  the  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the 
monopoly  of  circulation  stQl  enjoyed  by 
it,  as  is  the  small  number  of  limited 
banks  the  result  of  the  long  prohibition 
of  such  banks. 

The  first  proposal  is  one  so  simple  in 
itself  that  I  have  often  wondered  it  has 
not  been  adopted  long  since.  I  have  my- 
self ventured  repeatedly  to  advocate  it, 
and  lately  it  has  been  taken  up  by  such 
papers  as  the  Ecanomut  and  the  Dadlff 
News,  It  is  that  the  banks  should  keep 
their  own  specie  reserve  instead  of  leav- 
ing this  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  do. 
As  a  most  important  step  towards  this  it 
would  be  necessary  for  tiaie  London  banks 
to  base  their  clearings  not  upcA  their 
deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Eagland,  but 
upon  a  stock  of  bullion  owned  by  them- 
selves, but  of  which  the  Bank  m^ht  be 
the  custodian  just  as  it  keeps  the  other 
valuables  of  its  customers. 

The  word  ^'necessary"  has  been  used, 
and  any  one  practically  acqudntadwitk 
banking  will  know  that  its  use  can  be 
fully  justified,  l^o  banker  can  carry  on 
business  unless  he  belongs  to  the  clear- 
ing house,  and  if  he  is  admitted  to  the 
deanng  house  his  brother  bankers  can 
easily  arrange  the  details  by  which  he 
can  be  compelled  to  keep  his  proportion 
of  the  specie  required  to  conduct  the 
clearings.  In  this  way  the  weak  or  the 
selfish  banker  wiH  be  compeUed  to  share 
in  the  eommon  fond,  sad  to  bear  his 
proportion  of  the  loss  of  interest  which 
keying  specie  involves.  Such  a  control 
of  the  strong  over  the  weak  is  required, 
for  in  the  banking  system  the  discredit 
of  one  member  may  injure  all  the  rest 
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And  nothing  is  more  annoy^ig  to  tibe 
cautiooB  banker  than  to  find  that  not 
xnenly  will  his  leeldess  neighbour  not 
keep  an  adequate  reserve,  but  that  he 
hiiaBelf  is  compeUed  to  increase  his 
reserve  above  what  would  be  required  in 
antidpatioii  of  the  catastrophe  which  he 
knows  to  be  inevitable. 

The  details  of  such  a  scheme  would 
present  no  practical  difficulty.     In  New 
York  for  a  number  of  years,  until  indeed 
the  calamitoas  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments consequent  upon  the  great  war, 
the  banks    cleared    against   gold.    lu 
Edmburgh  for  many  years  the  clearing 
has  had  for  its  basis  a  limited  amount 
of  exchequer  bills,  and  the  bank  which 
may  have  for  a  few  days  an  unfavourable 
exchange,  is  required  to  buy  from  some 
of  the  other  banks  their  excess  of  ex- 
chequer bills.     In  London  a  sum  not 
less  than  6,000,000^.  in  gold  would  be 
lequired  to  conduct  the  clearings,  and' 
the  proportion  which  each  bank  should 
conbibute   could  be  readily  arranged. 
So  also  could  be  the  question  of  any 
floctnation  from  the  normal  standard 
owned  by  any  particular  bank.    It  is 
probable  tiiat  it  would  be  found  an  ex- 
ceptionally easy  thing  to  anange  for  the 
London  clearing,  owing  to  the  system 
by  which  the  banks  all  keep  accounts 
with  the  Bank  of  England.     The  banks 
wsnld  own  directly  a  stock  of  bullion 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
hot  not  included  by  the  Bank  in   its 
acoounts    unless    such  portion    as    it 
might  itself  own  as  one  of  the  clearing 
hankers ;  but  they  would  also,  no  doubt^ 
retain  tiieir  drawing  accounts  at  the 
Bank  for  the  main  purposes  for  which 
such  accounts  were  first  required. 

The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  then  be  to  make  the  London 
hankexa'  balances  in  the  Bank  of  England 
the  repsesentative  simply  of  their  spare 
cash.  At  present  their  balances  repre- 
sent two  entiidy  distinct  things.  Iliey 
lepseeent  the  money  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  other  bankers  on  them. 
Thej  lepreaent  in  addition  such  portions 
of  the  spare  cash  of  the  bankers  as  they 
cannot  employ  at  the  moment,  or  may 
Ka  188. — ^vou  xxzn. 


need  at  any  time  in  the  shape  of  Bank 
of  England  notes  for  their  customers. 
ISiere  seems  no  reason  wht  the  Bank  of 
England  should  not  use  the  deposits  of 
the  London  bankers  so  far  as  they  re- 
present this  spare  cash  of  the  bankers 
as  part  of  its  ordinaiy  deposits;  but 
there  are,  I  think,  very  strong  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  base  the  payment  of  the  balances  of 
the  clearing  house  upon  anything  but 
specie.  The  distinct  separation,  there- 
fore, of  these  two  entirely  different  things 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  mercantile 
community,  and  it  would  sot  at  rest  the 
dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Bank 
of  England  using  these  deposits  in  dis- 
counting or  otherwise. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  conse- 
quence of  such  a  measure  would  be 
that  it  would  unite  all  the  banks 
and  render  their  action  prompt  and 
unanimous  in  the  case  of  a  drain  of 
gold.  In  such  a  case,  each  bank  would 
have  to  pursue  the  same  policy  as  its 
neighbours,  or  it  would  "  go  behind  "  in 
its  clearing.  A  bank,  for  example, 
which  discounted  more  freely,  and  at 
cheaper  rates  than  others,  would  find  its 
customers  very  quickly  asking  for  in- 
creased accommodation.  The  granting 
of  such  increased  accommodation  would, 
however,  result  in  its  customers  draw- 
ing against  the  advances  made.  The 
bflJances  would  be  against  the  bank  in 
the  clearing,  and  to  preserve  its  stock  of 
gold  it  would  require  to  raise  its  terms 
to  that  of  the  other  banks.  This 
joint  action  upon  each  other,  and 
upon  the  money  market,  would  be  very 
much  assisted  if  the  Bank  of  England 
joined  the  ,  clearing,  as  no  doubt  it 
would.  It  would  thus  restore  the  main 
condition  which  the  Bank  Act  of  1844 
assumed,  but  which  no  longer  exists. 

Such  a  measure  in  time  of  panic  would 
place  at  the  dif^osal  of  the  London 
bankers  a  sum  of  6,000,000/.  in  gold  to 
use  at  their  discretion.  The  very 
knowledge  that  they  owned  this  laige 
sum  would  very  greatly  steady  their 
operations  and  prevent  a  panic.  If 
they  found,  as  they  probably  would, 
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that  the  transactions  at  theclearing  house 
were  less  than  usual  during  a  pressure, 
and  the  settlements  smaller,  it  would  be 
quite  open  to  them  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  6,000,000^.  to  their  credit  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  is  even  con- 
ceivable that  by  the  act  of  the  bankers 
the  whole  sum  might  be  given  to  the 
Bank,  to  enable  it  to  tide  over  some 
great  emergency,  and  the  exchanges 
could  be  carried  on  as  at  present,  by 
cheques  on  the  accounts  of  the  several 
bankers  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

If  the  baukers'  balances  are  thus  re- 
duced, the  Bank  cf  England  may  be 
expected  to  keep  less  gold;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  very  much  less  gold 
would  be  kept  For  one  thing,  the 
Bank  can  now  calculate  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  money  at  credit  of  the 
bankers  to  meet  their  clearings ;  and  it 
is  only  against  the  fluctuating  balances, 
the  spare  cash,  that  gold  need  be  largely  , 
kept.  But  these  fluctuating  balances 
will  be  as  large  or  larger  than  ever. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  what  are  the 
chief  changes  needed  in  the  existiDg 
laws  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  j  and 
it  so  happens  that  almost  all  of  these 
are  connected  with  the  much  vexed 
question  of  the  currency.  Many  years 
ago  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
there  was  no  subject  upon  which,  in  his 
experience  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, so  many  men  were  mad ;  and 
as  a  rule  the  very  mention  of  the  ques- 
tion is  regarded  as  something  more 
than  an  annoyance,  and  almost  with 
a  feeling  of  horror.  Fortunately  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  which  is  chiefly  a 
practical  one,  there  are  only  two  proposi- 
tions which  it  is  necessary  to  consider. 

1.  That  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  a  circulation  of  large  notes 
and  of  small  ones ;  and 

2.  That  there  are  many  advantages 
in  leaving  to  the  banks  as  great  a  share 
of  the  circulation  as  possible. 

1.  Upon  the  first  of  these  propositions 
somethmg  has  already  been  said.  The 
holders  of  small  notes  are  really  invo- 
luntary creditors  of  the  Bank.    These 


notes  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  a 
community  with  very  much  less  scrutiny 
than  do  sovereigns,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  country  in  which  they  are  issued 
without  some  check  or  restriction.    Bat 
large  notes  are  used  in  wholesale  trans- 
actions, and  the  parties  who  require 
them  may  be  folly  trusted  to  protect 
their  own  interest    There  is  another 
point  of  difference  between  large  and 
small  notes.     What  may  be  called  the 
"  law  "  of  their  circulation  is  not  at  all 
the  same.    In  other  words,  large  notes 
may  be  required  for  wholesale  trans- 
actions at  a  time  when  small  notes  aie 
in  very  slight  request,   or  vice  versd. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no   statistics 
available  to  show  how  the  different  de- 
nominations of  notes  fluctuate  as  com- 
pared with  IL  notes ;  but  the  returns  of 
the  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  Scot- 
land are  so  given  that  it  is  possible  to 
compare  by  months  the  circulation  of 
II.  notes  with  the  fluctuation  of  all 
kinds  of  large  notes  taken  together. 
Probably,  if  we  had  weekly  returns  of 
the  circulation,  the  results  would  be 
even  more  striking;  but,  taking  the 
year  1872,  had  the  circulation  of  1^. 
notes  as   compared  with   large  notes, 
varied   in  May  as    it  did  in    April, 
the     amount     of     the    small    notes 
should  have  been  3,740,000^.,  whereas 
it  was  only  3,415,000/.     The  circula- 
tion in  May   of   1/.  notes  was   thus 
325,000/.  less  than  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  be.     In  July,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  222,000/.  more  than  might 
have  been  expected,  the  figures  being 
3,238,000/.  instead  of  3,460,000/.     In 
May,  therefore,  the  circulation  was  9*5 
per  cent  less,  and  in  July  6*4  more 
than  the  expectation.  It  is  probable  that 
a  circulation  of  1/.  notes  and  of  sove- 
reigns would  also  vary,  but  in  a  less  d^ 
gree,  and  that  these  notes  would  transact 
a  greater  amount  of  business.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
these  figures,  as  they  illustrate  one  of 
the  wetnesses   of  the  Act  of  1844, 
the  supposition  that  bank  notes  should 
vary  as  would  a  circulation  of  gold ; 
whilst  tiiey  also  throw  some  light  upon 
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ihe  next  propofiiiioii,  tIz.,  that  the  duty 
of  oonductizig  the  ciioulation  of  a 
conntiy  ahoold  he  as  mnch  as  possible 
left  to  the  haakeis. 

2.  To  estimate  the  advantages  of  leay- 
ing  the  circulation  of  a  conntiy  as  nrnch 
u  possible  in  the  hands  of  its  bankers, 
it  18  onlynecessazy  to  bear  in  mind  that 
notes  are   ctdeOj  nsed    in  mercantile 
tniuactionsi  in  making  payments  in  con- 
neetion  with  transfeis  of  commodities. 
Bat  the  credit  which  the  banker  attains 
bj  the  issue  of  notes  he  uses  in  making 
advinoes  to  traders^  chiefly  in  discount- 
ing UIls^  also  based  upon  the  transfer 
of  commodities.    There  is  thus  a  veiy 
intimate  connection  between  the  drcu- 
ktion  and  the  advances,  and  any  flue- 
toation  in  the  one  tells  immediately  upon 
the  other.    The  advantage  is  precisely 
of  Qie  same  kind  as  would  be  attained, 
if  by  means  of  the  clearing  house  the 
bankeis  were  able  to  act  promptly  in 
oidor  to  proteet  their  specie  reserve,  and 
nopenon  has  ever  had  experience  of  the 
details  of  hanking  business  who  does 
not  know  that  ttiis  prompt  index  to 
mischief  ahead  is  one  of  the  main  ele- 
ments in  avoiding  the  danger.   To  take 
from  the  hanks  the  power  of  issuing 
laige  notes  would  also  make  a  differ- 
ence of  30,000,000/.  in  the  amount  of 
capital  aviulahle  for  discounts.    There 
are  other  advantages  in  banks  being  the 
iasneiB  themselves, — such,  for  example, 
as  the  advantages  of  competing  cireula- 
Uona^  and  the  prompt  return  of  all  notes 
issued  in  excess.    There  are  thus  good 
roasoDS  for  the  teaching  of  all  experience, 
iLat  the  host  and  most  successful  issuers 
aie  bankers  competing  with  each  other. 

flaking  these  two  principles  then,  our 
ba?i3,  there  is  one  practical  suggestion 
vhich  will  occur  to  every  one.  Why, 
for  example,  should  not  the  right  to 
issue  large  notes  be  extended  to  ^  all 
joint-stock  banks  in  the  three  king- 
doms 1 — taking,  of  course,  reasonable 
precautions  against  fraud,  such  as 
ananging  for  their  payment  in  certain 
gnat  centres  of  trade,  as  well  as  at  the 
places  of  isfliie.  In  practice,  probably, 
the  great  London  joint  stodc  banks 


would  continue  to  use  Bank  of  England 
notes  as  at  present,  especially  if  the 
Bank  did  not  commence  to  allow  in- 
terest on  deposits ;  but  throughout  the 
country  the  privilege  would  be  laigely 
availed  of.  Even  in  Lreland  and  Scotland 
it  would  do  much  to  abate  the  evil  of 
the  close  monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  some 
of  the  existing  banks.  The  main  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  such  a  proposal 
would  probably  arise  as  to  the  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  the  word  ^*  large"  notes. 
My  onm  opinion  is  that  5^  notes  and 
upwards  should  be  considered  large 
notes ;  certainly  the  line  might  safely 
be  drawn  at  10^.  and  upwards.^ 

But  it  is  not  possible  at  this  point  to 
refrain  from  asking  the  question — ^Why 
should  not  1^  notes  be  issued  either 
directly  by  the  Government  or  through 
some  semi-government  institution  such 
as  the  Bank  of  England  ?  To  such  a 
question,  however  little  people's  minds 
may  have  been  prepared  for  it,  there 
seems  but  one  reply — ^There  is  no  reason 
whatever.  The  issue  of  1^.  notes  was 
discontinued  because  they  were  easily 
forged,  and  the  punishment  of  forgery 
in  1825  was  death.  But  neither  of 
these  reasons  would  now  operate.  The 
chief  other  argument  which  has  been 
urged  is  that  by  not  issuing  1^.  notes  a 
lai^e  amount  of  gold  would  be  kept  in 
the  country,  and  this  would  be  available 
in  case  of  war.  But  in  these  days  of 
extended  trade  there  is  reaUy  no  weight 
in  such  an  argument,  (jold  can  be  ob- 
tained to  cany  on  all  military  operations 
without  trouble,  and  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whethera  well-regulated  issue  of 
lZ.notes,with  a  large  specie  issue  to  secure 

^  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  practical 
importance  if  joint-stock  banks  were  re<^uired 
to  ramish  monthly  returns  of  their  business. 
The  principle  has  been  recognized  in  the  case 
of  Insurance  Companies  and  Railway  Com- 
panies, and  even  partially  in  that  of  Banks. 
Such  returns  would  inter  alia  be  of  very  great 
Talue  as  furnishing  an  index  to  the  state  of 
trade  in  the  country.  The  Bank  of  England 
returns,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  are  mucn  too 
brief,  and  should  be  made  to  resemble,  more 
than  they  now  do,  those  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
The  latter,  however,  rather  err  in  being  too 
minute. 
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tlie  oou'v^rtftflity  of  the  MfM^  would 
not  m  any  extzeme  case  rather  assiat  the 
Goyennaent  The  danger  of  Gk>yem- 
ment  interferenoe  wttti  trade  is  not  ia 
question  irtuch  need  cause  mach  alarm. 
The  action  of  Goyemment  can  be  so 
carefhUy  guarded  as  abeolutely  to  pre- 
vent such  interference,  or  there  might 
be  such  a  limited  power  left  with  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  would 
rather  assist  trade  than  hmder  it. 

The  adyantages  of  a  circulation  of  1^. 
notes  would  be  yery  great.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  exceedingly  oonyenient ; 
they  are  lighter  than  soyereigns,  and 
they  can  be  transmitted  by  post.  Then 
it  would  be  of  yery  great  service  to  know 
from  time  to  time  how  the  circulation  of 
the  country  yaried.  This  is  impossible 
with  soyereigns,  but  could  be  at  once 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  paper  money. 
Again,  there  would  be  an  important 
saying  m  the  interest  of  gold  required 
in  the  coinage,  and  as  an  estimate  I  giye 
reasons  a  little  further  on  for  stating 
this  annual  saying  at  750,000Z.  a  year. 
Notimprobably,howeyer,this  large  sum 
would  be  considerably  exceeded.  Lastly, 
it  would  be  open  to  consider  how  far  a 
portion  of  the  gold  necessarily  kept  in 
reserye  to  redeem  these  small  notes 
might  be  used,  not  indeed  to  preyent 
pressures,  the  consequence  of  oyer  trading 
and  oyer  credit,  but  to  allay  that  extreme 
panic  which  is  in  part  at  least  a  conse- 
quence of  the  artificial  system  of  banking 
erected  by  the  legislaiion  of  the  past  two 
centuries.^ 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  a  proposal 
that  the  State  should  issue  1/.  notes 
will  lose  me  some  of  that  consent  which 

^  It  may  throw  some  light  on  a  point  likely 
to  be  keenly  debated  to  state  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Uie  amount  of  gold  held  nnder  the 
Acts  of  1845  by  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
Bankers  is  more  than  the  amount  of  their  11. 
notes  issued — the  only  exception  to  this  rule 
which  is  of  importance  being  in  the  case  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland.  If  therefore  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  Bankers  were  prohibited  from 
issuing  1/,  notes,  but  released,  as  is  proposed, 
from  their  present  liability  to  keep  gold 
against  their  circulation,  they  would  be  no 
losers. 


Z  may  hope  the  preytous  naits  of  tius 
paper    will   haye   secuted.      t   nay 
therefore  be  permitted  to  indicate  one 
or  two  considerations  which  seem  to 
point  in  the  same  direction.    In  the 
first  place,  the  State  is  now  a  great 
banker,  owing  an  enormous  sum  to  the 
sayings-banks,  and  granting  drafts  to 
an  enormous  amount  between  one  place 
and  another ;  but  it  is  a  banker  which 
keeps  no  reserye  whateyer.    Again,  tiie 
State,  in  issuing  1^.  notes,  would  ddffer 
from  an  ordinary  banker  in  this  respect, 
that  it  would  be  entirely  optional  with 
the  public  whether  it  to6k  thetr  notes 
or  not    When  banks  issue  notes,  thete 
is  a  distinct  adyantage  giyen  by  them 
to  a  paper   circulation,  but  witih  the 
State  issues  no  such  adyantage  would 
exist ;  and  if  its  notes  displaced  ^Id, 
it  would  simply  be  because  they  were 
more  conyenient.     Lastly,  I  may  re- 
peat the  argument  which  runs  thmngh 
this  paper,  and  ask,  if  there  Is  no  risk 
in  the  issue  of  IL  notes,  and  if  there 
be  adyantages  and  profit  in  the  issue 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  legal  re- 
straints, would  long  ere  this  haye  in- 
duced the  circulation  of  these  notes, 
why  should  all  the  adyantage  and  pro- 
fit be  thrown  away  f  ^ 

To  explain  some  of  the  details  of 
such  a  scheme,  supposing  that  the 
Goyemment  directly  undertook  the 
issue :  The  amount  of  gold  in  cizcola- 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  esti- 
mated some  years    ago   by  Professor 

^  The  system  which  is  technically  known 
as  "  free  banking,"  viz.,  that  by  which  the 
banks  are  required  to  give  Government  security 
for  their  circulation,  is,  in  my  experience,  how- 
ever plausible,  most  dangerous.  It  induces  the 
banks  to  trust  to  this  security  rather  than  to 
their  specie  reserves,  and  it  thus  almost  in- 
duces a  panic.  Then,  in  case  of  a  panic,  it 
locks  up  for  some  days  the  securities  deposited 
with  the  Qovemment,  but  upon  which  the 
banks  might  like  to  raise  money,  or  to  vse 
in  some  way.  The  mechanical  difficulties 
of  returning  notes  to  Government,  and  getting 
securities  held  against  ihem  released,  might 
of  itself  throw  a  whole  financial  system  into 
ruin.  It  is  said  to  have  some  influential  ad- 
vocates, but  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  those 
who  have  never  seen  it  tried  who  are  "Uktlj 
to  approve  of  it. 
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Jerons    at    80,000,0002.,     of    which 
68,000,000^  IB    in   80Yezeigii&      The 
amoimt  i?  now  probably  more,  and  it 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  assnme  that 
the  GoToniziient  lasue  of  \L  notes  being 
a  legal  tender,  ba(  redeemable  in  specie 
at  c«rtam  commercial  centres,  they  wonld 
largely  take  the  place  of   sovereigns. 
Per  Berezal  reasons^  chiefly  a  comparison 
of  thentio  of  noteia  above  52.  and  under 
U,  in  Scotland  when  compared  with 
tiie  present  issue  of  notes  above  52.  in 
England,  it  is  likely  that  the  circu- 
lation of  Govenment  notes  of  12.  would 
nltjinately  reach  50,000,0002.  It  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  circulation 
▼odd  never  fall  below  30,000,0002.,  and 
accordingly  this   might  be  made  the 
limit  as  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and 
alldrcolayon  above  30,000,0002.  would 
be  lepresented  by  goUL    The  circulation 
by  law  woi)^d  thus  be  based    on    a 
maknum  of  (Government  securities  re- 
pieaenting  the  30,000,000/L  and  gold 
20,000,0002.    In  ordinaiy  times,  how- 
era^  it  might  be  wise  to  keep  the 
GoTemment   securities    at    less    than 
the  maiimum   and  the  gold  at  more 
than  the  maximum,  and,  probably,  if 
the  figures  were  fixed  at  25,000,0002. 
of  aecnricieB  and  25,OQ0,0002.  of  gold 
it  vonld  be  a  safe  limit    The  Prime 
Uiniater  and    the  Chancellor   of  the 
fafihequer    might,  however,   be    em- 
powered, when    the   Bank    rate    rose 
above  8  per  cent,  to  make  these  pro- 
portions   approach    more     closely    to 

the  legal  miiTiTnnTn    and  TniTiimnm    of 

30,000,0002.  and  20,000,0002.  respeo- 
tiidy.* 

It  need  not  be  said  that  on  the 
25,000,0002.  of  consols  kept  in  reserve 
the  State  would  pay  no  interest  At  3 
per  cent  there  would  be  thus  a  saving 

^  Of  couzw  opinion  will  vary  very  much  as 
to  the  propriety  of  leaving  tlus  discretioDary 
power  vitn  the  Oovenunent.  In  theory  pro. 
uUj  no  inch  power  should  be  left,  but  look- 
uig  to  the  extent  'to  which  our  banking 
sfstem  u,  and  for  years  will  be,  an  artificial 
one,  especially  as  regards  the  smallnoas  of  the 
c^tal  of  the  banks,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
itvonld  be  not  unfair,  or  unattended  with 
caaadenUie  benefits. 


of  750,0002.  a  year,  and  this  would  be 
a  real  saving  to  the  nation,  as  the 
printing  of  notes  is  less  expensive 
than  the  wear  and  tear  of  gold. 

In  general  terms  it  is  now  possible 
to  estimate  the  effect  pf  these  measures. 
The  bankers  of  London  would  hold 
6,000,0002.  more  gold  than  at  present, 
but  we  may  assume  that  the  bank  of 
England  would  hold  3,000,0002.  less. 
The  bank  reserve  of  the  country  would 
thus  be  increased  3,000,0002.  But  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  replace 
25,000,0002.  of  gold  by  consols,  and 
of  this  6,000,0002.  would  be  available 
as  reserve.  We  would  thus  increase  our 
total  reserve  of  gold  by  3,000,0002.  and 
5,000,0002.,  or  8,000,0002.  in  all,  whilst 
we  would  have  for  export  22,000,0002., 
being  the  25,000,0002.  of  dic^laoed 
gold  leas  the  3,000,0002.  of  increased 
banking  reserve. 

So  much  for  the  bankers'  reserves; 
and  now  a  word  as  to  the  circulation 
of  the  country.  Under  this  proposal 
the  circulation  would  consist  of 
30,000,0002.  of  notes,  of  52.  and  up- 
wards, issued  on  the  security  and  credit 
of  the  various  banks ;  50,000,0002.  of 
12.  notes  issued  by  Government,  and 
against  which  25,000,0002.  of  gold  would 
be  held ;  and  50,000,0002.  of  gold,  of 
which,  say  15,000.0002.,  would  consist 
of  half-sovereigns. 

Lastly  there  is  nothing  here  which 
need  in  any  way  interfere  with  free 
trade  in  banking.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  much  to  facilitate  it.  The 
adoption  by  the  London  bankers  of  a 
clearing  based  on  gold  would  be  a  volun- 
tary measure,  whilst  under  no  circum- 
stances does  it  seem  advisable  to  permit 
bankers  to  issue  12.  notes,  and  the 
creation  of  a  Government  department 
or  some  similar  expedient  is  therefore 
unavoidable.  Probably  these  measures 
and  especially  the  power  of  issuing  large 
notes  would  give  a  considerable  impetus 
to  the  creation  of  banks  with  limited 
liability,  and  in  the  course  of  time  we 
may  expect  to  see  our  banking  system 
restored  to  something  like  a  normal 
conditioxL 
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SUMKABY  OF  ENGLISH  BANKING  LAWS. 


Usury  Laws 

Idmitod    LiabiUty    Com-1 
panics  prohibited     .    .  / 
Notes  under  61.  prahiblted 
Bakk  of  Enolakd     .     . 
Joint-Stock   Banks   (Un- 
Umited)  prohibited  :— 
(a)  Inprovinsea.    .    . 
(&)  Within    sixty -flvel 
miles  of  London    J 
No  Bank  to  issue  notes 
within  sixty-five  mUes 
of  London : — 
(a)  Private     .... 
{h)  Joint-Stock  .    .    . 
Bank  of  England  had  nol 

Branches j 

Bamk  Acts  of  1844   and 
1848  :— 

Bank  of  England  only  i 
to  issue  beyond! 
14,000,0002.      against  I 

Rold ) 

No  English  Bank  to^ 
issue  against  gold .  .  f 
No  new  Bank  to  issue,^ 
and  restrictions  on  I 
amalgamations  of) 
Banks  which  issue! 
notes J 


Prior 

to 

1695. 


1605 

and 

1708. 

Bank  of 
England 
ChifteiB 


1777. 

No 
Bank- 
notes 
under 


17OT. 

Specie 
pay- 
ments 
sus- 
pended. 

Notes 
under  62. 


per 

mittfl 


tted. 


1819. 

Specie 
pay- 
ments 

re- 
sumed. 


1825 

and 

1826. 

Notes 
under  6L 

with- 
drawn. 

Joint- 
Stock 
Banks 
in  pro- 
vinces 
autho- 
rized. 

Bank  of 
Bnglaad 

per- 
mitted 
to  open 
Branch- 
es. 


1888. 

Private 

Banks 

allowed 

toiasuA 

within 

sixty- 

flve 

miles  of 

London. 

Joint- 
Stock 
Banks  in 
London 
autho- 
rised. 


1889. 

Final 

Repeal 

ofusury 

LawB. 

N.R 

There 
had  been 
a  partial 
repealin 

1888. 


1844 
and 
1846. 

Bank 
Acta. 


188L 

Limlinl 

LtafaOitT 

Baaki 


Seebdov. 
Beebelov. 


This shows  the  periods  during  which  the  Acts  of  Parliament  were  in  force. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 


Tbe  pnipose  of  the  present  paper  ia  to 
record  the  result  of  some  inquiries  into 
the  condition  of  elementary  education 
in  Italjy  made  daring  the  present 
year.  The  attention  now  claimed  by 
the  important  question  of  nationsd 
education  among  ourselves  gives  a 
special  interest  to  the  efforts  which  the 
Italians  are  making  to  attain  this  great 
object)  while  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  attend  it  are 
met  in  another  country  is  not  without 
instmction  for  ourselves. 

In  order  to  render  the  very  brief  out- 
line, which  alone  can  be  brought  within 
the  compass  of  this  paper,  as  clear  and 
comprehensive  as  possible,  the  subject 
vill  be  arranged  under  the  following 
dimons  : — 1st,  the  present  provisions 
of  the  law  of  Italy  for  elementary 
education :  2nd,  the  results  obtained 
under  the  operation  of  this  law  during 
thecouiso  of  twelve  years,  together  with 
the  defects  in  the  system  revealed  by 
the  commission  of  inquiry  instituted  in 
1872 ;  and  lastly,  the  remedies  proposed 
for  these  defects  in  the  new  law  now 
awaiting  the  consideration  of  the  Italian 
Chambers.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
sketch  of  the  actual  condition  of  Italian 
schools  in  some  of  the  more  active  and 
advanced  centres  of  social  progress. 

Hie  existing  system  of  national 
edncation  in  Italy  is  based  on  the  law 
passed  in  1859,  and  known,  from  the 
name  of  the  Minister  who  framed  it,  as 
the  law  GaaatL  This  law  regulated  the 
liigher,  secondary  and  primary  education 
<tf  the  then  kingdom  of  Italy  and  Sar- 
dinia— Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  Tus- 
cany, and  the  Marches  having  special 
laws  of  their  own.  The  law  Casati  has 
nnce  been  extended  with  certain  modi- 
iications  to  each  province  and  kingdom 
that  has  been  gaUiered  into  the  national 
toutj,  and  is  now,  in  spite  of  some 
vaiiety  of  enactment,  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
Icttte,  the  law  of  the  whole  kingdom. 


The  law  ia  administered  in  each  pro- 
vince by  a  scholastic  council,  or  Council 
of  Education,  known  as  the  scholastic 
authority.      This  council  consists  of  a 
President,    appointed   by    the    Crown 
for  the  superintendence  of  secondary 
education,  of  an  Inspector,  also  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  and  with  the  title 
of  Vice-president,  who  superintends  the 
primary  schools  of  the  province,  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Institutes  for  secondary 
education  within  the  province,  of  two 
members    elected    by    the    provincial 
delegacy  from  its  own  body,  and  of 
two  others  chosen  by  the  municipality 
of  the  capital  of  the  provitice.      As 
regards  primary  education,  with  which 
alone  we  are  at  present  concerned,  the 
law  Casati  prescribes  the  division  of 
elementary  teaching  into  a  lower  and  an 
upper  grade — the  former,   adapted  to 
children  below  ten  years  of  age,  com- 
prising  religious    knowledge,   reading, 
writing    and    arithmetic,  the    Italian 
language  and  the  metric  system.     The 
upper  grade  of  teaching  is  suitable  to 
children  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
combines  with  the  further  teaching  of 
the  above  subjects  instruction  in  com- 
position, geography,    the    outlines    of 
national  history,  and  the  &cts  of  physical 
science  and  natural  history  which  bear 
on  the  habits  of  daily  life.      To  these 
subjects  are  to  be  added  in  the  higher 
boys'  schools  the  elements  of  geometry 
and  linear  drawing,   and  in  all  girlb' 
schools,  needlework.      The  instruction 
in  these  schools  is  gratuitous,  and  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  each  commune.      The  open- 
ing of  a  school  of  the   lower  grade 
for   boys,    and    another  for    girls,   is 
obligatory  on  every  commune ;    small 
adjacent  communes  being  allowed    to 
combine  for  the  purpose.    Communes 
with  a  population  of  3,000  and  upwards, 
and  even  smaller  places,  where  an  in 
stitute  for  secondary  education  er^ 
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for  wHoh  dementaiy  schools  Bhould 
prepare  pupils,  are  required  to  have 
schools  of  the  upper  g^adci  both  for 
boys  and  girls.  Every  parent  is  legally 
bound  to  send  his  ohildre^  to  these 
public  schoolsi  or  to  provide  them  "with 
equivalent  iustruction  in  some  other 
way,  and  is  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  law  for  the  n^lect  of  this  duty. 
Public  examinations  are  to  be  held  in 
each  school  twice  in  the  year,  under  ttie 
direction  of  the  municipality,  the  right 
of  conducting  the  examination  in  reli- 
gious knowledge  being  reserved  to  the 
priest  of  the  parish,  or  hifi  deputy — a 
right,  however,  which  the  priest  has  un- 
fortunately hitherto  seldom  consented  to 
exercise.  All  teachers  of  elementary 
Bchoob  are  required  to  hold  certifi- 
cates. There  is  provision  for  suspension 
or  dismissal  of  teachers  by  competent 
authority,  In  case  of  proved  incapacity 
or  misconduct,  and  a  system  of  small 
retiring  pensions. 

The  expenses  of  the  communal 
schools  are  provided  by  the  commune 
from  charitable  foundations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  from  communal  pro- 
perty, and  lastly,  by  communal  taxa- 
tion. Communes  too  poor  to  defray  the 
cost  of  their  schools  are  aided  by 
the  province  to  which  they  belong  in 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance,  and  by  the  central  go- 
vernment in  the  support  of  the  teachers. 
Pensions  are  provided — ^two-thirds  by 
local  taxation,  and  one-third  by  the  state. 
Kormal  schools,  for  training  teachers 
for  elementary  schools  were  established 
under  the  law  Casati  by  the  government, 
in  each  province.  Certificates  are  granted 
by  these  training  schools,  not  only  to  pu- 
pils who  have  gone  through  the  appointed 
course  of  study  within  their  wails,  but 
also  to  such  other  persons  as,  having 
qualified  themselves  elsewhere,  submit 
to  and  pass  the  examinations  satisfac- 
torily. The  certificates  thus  obtained 
by  outsiders  are  provisional,  and  subject 
to  annual  revision.  If  hdd  with  good 
repute  in  a  public  sc^od  for  five  years 
they  acquire  an  equal  value  with  the 
certificates  granted  to  regolai  students 
in  the  normal  schooliL 


Such  are  the  leading  provisions  of  the 
law  Casati  as  regards  primaiy  instruc- 
tion. When  this  law  had  been  in 
force  for  twelve  years,  the  government 
issued  a  commission  ci  inquiry  into  its 
operation.  A  minute  and  laboriooB 
investigation  conducted  by  special  com- 
missioners in  1872  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  now  united  Italian  penin- 
sula, and  its  islands  of  Sardinia  snd 
Sicily,  has  given  the  following  results  :— 

And  first  as  regards  the  number  of 
schools  and  of  scholars  :  In  the 
8,400  communes  of  the  kingdom  some 
34,200  pubhc  day  schools  exist»  and 
together  with  about  9,000  private 
schools  supply  the  elementary  t^u^ing 
of  the  country.  Of  2,519  communes, 
each  with  a  population  of  less  than 
1,000  souls,  there  are  at  present  only  (6 
(with  a  total  population  of  less  than 
30,000)  which  do  not  possess  at  least  a 
public  day  school  for  boys,  while  in  the 
remainder  of  these  poor  and  scattered 
villages  there  exist  4,369  public  day 
schools,  either  mixed,  or  for  boys  and 
girls  separately.  In  many,  however,  of 
the  laige,  prosperous,  and  well  provided 
communes,  there  are  remote  or  isolated 
districts  and  villages  which  are  almost 
destitute  of  the  means  of  instructioD, 
and  furnish  their  quota  of  uneducated 
youth.  Of  the  above  34,200  schools, 
18,243  are  for  boys  and  12,732  for  girls. 
The  remainder  are  mixed  schools. 
The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  Italy  is  reckoned  at  about  four 
millions,  of  whom  somewhat  more 
than  two  millions  are  below  ten,  and 
somewhat  less  than  two  millions  are 
above  that  age.  Of  the  former  two  mil- 
lions, eleven-twentieths  attend  public 
day  schools  of  the  lower  elementaiy 
grade ;  while  of  the  two  millions  above 
ten  years  of  age,  only  one-twentieth 
attend  schools  which  give  the  higher 
elementaiy  teaching,  and  nearly  five- 
twentieths  of  these  elder  dhildren 
receive  in  schools  of  the  lower  grade  in- 
struction suitable  only  for  chUdien 
below  the  age  of  ten.  In  additian  to 
these,  about  lOOjOOO  chUdren  axe  Skt- 
tending  private  schoolsu  Thm»  o^t  of 
foitt  luttions  of  childzcKi  of  ^cbool  V«^ 
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ftboQt  one  millkm  and   fhree-quarten 
only  are  under    instruction.      Among 
tkeee  scholais  boys  are  to  girls  in  a  pro* 
portion  of  nearly  three  to  two.     It  may 
farther  be  assumed  that  the  children 
wlio    leave    school    at    ten    without 
haiiag  passed  into  the  higher  elemen- 
taij  schools — ^where  their  acquirements 
in  reading,  &c.,  would  be  applied  to  the 
obtaming  of  knowledge,  ^md  thus  ren- 
dered permanent — ^run  a  considerable 
riak  of  losing  what  they  have  scarcely 
learned  to  use  or  to  value,  and  that 
before  adult  years  are  reached  little  trace 
may  remain  of  the  arts  acquired  in  early 
ehildhood.     This  great  evil  is  to  some 
extent  mitigated  by  the  existence  of 
some  9,000  public  night  schools,  and 
alao  of  4,000  feast-day  schools  for  se- 
cular iQstruction.      These  schools  are 
frequented  by  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  scholars  above  twelve  years  of 
age^  and  as,  with  ourselyes,  the  larger 
nomber  of  pupils  are  of  the  male  sex. 
A   second    important    shortcondng 
estabhshed  by  the  recent  inquiry,  and 
which  operates  both  as  cause  and  effect 
of  a  deficient  school  attendance,  is  the 
inadequate   supply  of  schools  of  the 
higher  grade.     Of  the  above  mentioned 
34,200  pubHc  day  schools,  only  2,199 
for  boys  and   1,024  for  girls  provide 
the  higher  grade  of  elementary  teaching. 
The  reluctance  of  poor  communes  to 
bupply   the  higher  salary  due  to  the 
teacher  of  an  upper  school,  the  scanty 
supply  of  such  teachers,  the  desire  of 
parents  to   send  their  elder    boys  to 
work  and  to  keep  their  elder  girls,  in 
accordance  with  the   customs  of  the 
country,  very  much  at  home,  have  all 
been  causes  tending  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  the  higher  school& 

A  third  defect  is  the  insufficient 
qnalification  of  teachers.  The  public 
schools  of  Italy  employ  19,255  male 
and  14,674  female  teachera  About  one 
in  four  of  the  male  teachers,  and  nearly 
one  in  six  of  the  female  teachers,  are 
tmprovided  with  regular  certificates, 
and  hold  only  the  provisional  license  to 
teach  renewable  from  year  to  year.  Of 
tbewhoie  xuunber  of  cerldfioated  teachers, 
%  per  cent  of  the  nude  and  34  per 


cent  of  the  female  teachers  hold 
certificates  6l  the  first  cliiss.  Of 
the  teachers  who  hold  second-class  cer- 
tificates very  mauy  have  never  passed 
through  any  regular  training  for 
their  work;  a  rapid  and  hasty  study 
of  the  manuals  which  now  abound  for 
the  purpose  has  enabled  them  to  pass  the 
examinations  of  the  training  college,  and 
to  obtain  the  provisional  license  to  teach, 
which  in  five  years  becomes  a  certificate 
of  the  second  class.  The  poverty  of  many 
communes  induces  them  to  employ  these 
teachers,  who  patiently  accej^t  a  miserable 
salary,  and  whose  qualifications  for  their 
office  the  communal  authority  is  neither 
skilful  nor  careful  to  investigate.  Some 
excellent  teachers,  however,  are  found 
among  them,  whom  nature  or  previous 
culture  has  prepared  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience their  work  provides.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  with  a  second 
class  certificate,  eve^  when  regularly 
trained,  does  not  always  justify  the 
value  set  upon  him.  It  is  roughly 
estimated  that  of  the  entire  number 
of  elementary  teachers,  one-half  of  the 
male  and  one-third  of  the  female 
teachers  fail  in  their  work  to  come  up 
to  the  just  requirements  of  the  country 
for  the  education  of  its  people. 

The  normal  schools  fer  training 
masters  have  increased  in  twelve 
years  to  thirty-six,  and  supply  each 
year  an  average  of  562  thoroughly 
trained  and  well  qualified  masters,  whose 
labours  ought  soon  to  raise  the  level 
of  elementary  teaching.  Kot  more 
than  one  -  half,  however,  of  these 
masters  ever  undertake  school  work. 
They  are  drawn  off  into  the  better 
paid  and  mote  promising  branches  of 
commerce  and  manufactures.  The  sup- 
ply of  mistresses  is  much  more  abund- 
ant. Seventy-nine  training  schools 
supply  a  yearly  average  of  1,500 
teachers.  As  women  undertake  the 
lower  classes  in  boys'  schools  and  all 
girls'  schools,  the  demand  for  their 
service  is  active.  The  women  often 
spring  firom  a  higher  class,  and,  as  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  diverted  into  other 
callings,  their  work  is  pursued  with 
steadiness  and  zeal,  as  well  as  with 
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feminine  insight^  and  is  said  on  fhe 
whole  to  be  superior  for  this  purpose 
to  that  of  men. 

A  fourth  defect,  which  is  very  sensibly 
felt,  is  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  schools  possessed,  or  indeed 
attainable,  by  the  provincial  scholastic 
anthority.  Among  other  changes  intro- 
duced in  its  constitution,  the  inspector 
of  primary  schools  has  ceased  to  be  one 
of  its  body ;  were  he  still  so,  his  dis- 
trict is  so  extensive,  and  often  in  parts 
so  inaccessible,  that  his  knowledge  is,  in 
fact,  very  imperfect,  and  his  visits  to 
schools  seldom  more  than  annuaL  The 
Italian  theory  of  inspection  is  one  of  a 
much  closer  and  more  detailed  superin- 
tendence than  our  own,  and  the  reports 
now  made  by  the  inspector  to  the  coun- 
cil are  inevitably  meagre,  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  his  district  scanty. 

Such  being  the  recognized  short- 
comings of  the  present  system,  it  is 
proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  to  make  the  following' 
modification  in  the  existing  law ; — and 
first,  in  order  to  remedy  the  last  men- 
tioned defect  of  insufficient  knowledge, 
and  to  secure  a  close  superintendence  of 
the  schools,  it  is  designed  to  localize  the 
scholastic  authority  by  creating  a  fresh 
centre  of  school  jurisdiction  in  each 
circondario  (a  division  analogous  in 
extent,  though  not  in  purpose,  to  our 
"  union  ").  This  scholastic  council  is  to 
have  the  sub-prefect  as  president,  an 
inspector  as  vice-president,  and  three 
other  members,  one  nominated  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  two 
by  local  bodies.  To  this  council  will 
be  transferred,  with  triffing  exceptions, 
all  the  powers  of  the  provincial  council ; 
and  to  it  the  inspectors,  whose  number 
wiU  thus  be  raised  from  115  to  284, 
will  report  from  minute  and  personal 
inquiry  on  the  state  of  the  schools  in 
each  district,  and  the  improvements  re- 
quired in  them. 

The  opening  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  the  population  of  school  age 
is  obligatory  on  all  communes,  and  must 
be  accomplished  within  a  limit  of  time 
to  be  determined  by  the  local  scholastic 
authority,  but  which  may  in  no  case 


exceed  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the 
law.  Communes which£ul  to  complymth 
this  requirement  within  the  appointed 
time  will  have  the  wodc  done  on  their 
behalf,  and  at  their  cost,  by  the  pro- 
vincial authority,  or,  in  its  de&ul^  by 
the  government     As  soon  as  the  school 
accommodation  of  a  commune  is  de- 
clared sufficient,  compulsion  ia  to  take 
effect,  under  a  penalty  for  all  parents 
who  fail  to  prove  that  they  edacate 
their  children  in  some  other  way,  of  a 
fine  varying  from  two  to  ten  francs. 
Compulsion  remains  in  force  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of   school  age,   unless  the 
child's   attainments  justify  earlier  ex- 
emption.    For  the  present,  it  is  only 
the   lower   elementary  teaching  which 
is  made  universally  compulsory.    Com- 
munes which  can  show  that  Uiey  have 
already  fulfilled  the  requirement  of  the 
law  as  to  the  lower  schools,  for  at  least 
one  year,  and  that  they  have  provided 
themselves  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
higher  schools,  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  scholastic  authority,  extend  compul- 
sion to  the  upper  grade  of  elementary 
teaching. 

To  support  the  law  by  the  force  of 
enlightened  self-interest,  it  is  proposed 
that,  within  one  year  from  its  passing, 
those  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write 
shall  be  disqualified  for  the  holding  of 
any,  even  of  the  smallest,  offices  under 
government;  within  three  years  from 
the  same  date,  persons  unable  to  read 
and  write  will  become  ineligible  for  the 
reception  of  doles  for  dowry,*  apprentice- 
ship, and  other  benefBtctions  under  the 
head  of  "  charitable  bequests.*'    A  third 
and  yet  more  severe  penalty  will  be 
affixed  to  ignorance,  if  a  clause  affect- 
ing the  conscription,  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Minister  of  War,  and 
which  appears  to  obtain  general  consent, 
should  become  law.     This  clause  pro- 
vides that,  after    the  expiry  of  three 
years,  any  conscript  who  at  the  time  of 
the  levy  is  unable  to  read  and  write, 
shall  pass  at  once,  and  irrespective  of 
the  number  he  may  have  drawn,  in- 
to the  first  category.     He  will  thus 
become     liable     to     immediate     and 
prolonged    service,    and    will  receive 
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regimental'  edncation.  It  is  believed 
thiit  tius  provision  will  have  a  rapid 
and  inde-spread  effect  in  overtaking 
the  joaihs  who  have  passed  their  school 
years  without  becoming  scholars,  and 
are  now  rising  into  manhood,  with  the 
prospect  of  coming  under  conscription 
on  attaining  their  twentieth  year.  The 
latest  statistics  of  the  conscription  show 
that  of  the  conscripts  bom  in  the  years 
1847,  '48,  and  '49,  an  average  through- 
ottt  ^e  whole  kingdom  of  64,  62,  and 
60  per  cent  respectively  were  unable  to 
read  or  write.  For  the  province  of 
Turin,  the  numbers  for  the  same  years 
were  26,  24,  and  20  percent  of  iUite 
nte  conscripts,  and  some  other  northern 
pfTovinces  gave  results  little  less  favour- 
able. Girgenti  gave  85,  81,  and  84  per 
oent  of  wholly  uneducated  conscripts, 
and  many  another  southern  province 
showed  by  its  returns  how  great  is 
the  work  that  national  education  has 
still  to  accomplish.  Subject  to  the 
provisbns  abrogated  or  altered  by  the 
new  enactments,  the  law  Casati  will 
henceforward  become  de  jure  what  it 
has  for  many  years  been  de  facto — the 
Law  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  mo- 
dem Italian  life  is  the  amount  of  in- 
dividuality still  retained  by  each  of  her 
sncient  centres.  The  writer  of  some 
excellent  letters  in  the  Timei  has  lately 
remarked,  "  Although  for  nearly  half  a 
centoiy  all  the  aspirations  of  Italy  have 
been  towards  national  unity,  now  that 
the  straggle  has  been  successful  and  the 
Kreat  object  nearest  to  all  Italian  hearts 
has  been  attained,  the  innate  tendencies 
of  the  people  towards  local  self-govern- 
ment are  strongly  and  beneficially  de- 
veloping themselves.  Italy  has  a  seat 
for  her  central  government  at  Eome,  but 
her  great  cities  are  so  many  capitals, 
.ind  tiie  provinces  grouped  around  them 
in  regions,  acknowledge  the  lead  of  the 
cities  which  have  so  long  been  their 
political  centres."  This  individuality 
asserts  itself  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
problem  of  national  education  has  been 
met  ChronologicaUy  also  the  date  of 
these  eflS>rts  has  been  very  various. 


Prior  to  the  regeneration  of  Italy  there 
might  be  said  to  be  in  Italy  no  such 
thing  as  national  education,  though  in 
all  large  towns,  and  especiaUy  in  Eome, 
and  also  in  many  country  places,  there 
were  schools  conducted  by  members  of 
the  religious  orders  which  supplied  the 
scanty  demands  of  reading  and  writing, 
together  with  some  religious  teaching. 
But  as  each  province  of  Italy  awoke  to 
constitutional  life,  well-nigh  the  first 
duty  to  which  its  efforts  were  directed 
was  that  of  organizing  a  system  of  edu- 
cation for  its  people.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Tunn  and  Piedmont  must 
claim  precedence,  while  Naples  and 
Bome  follow  far  below.  The  following 
figures  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  elder  cities  over  those 
which  have  begun  the  work  late,  and 
of  the  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts.  In  1869  Turin 
had  65  per  1,000  of  her  population  in 
the  communal  schools,  at  a  cost  of  38 
francs  per  head ;  Genoa  66  per  1,000, 
at  a  cost  of  43  francs;  Milan  41  per 
1,000,  at  a  cost  of  37  francs ;  Florence 
44  per  1,000,  at  a  cost  of  30  francs ; 
while  Naples  follows  with  24  per  1,000 
in  her  communal  schools  at  a  cost  of 
42  francs  per  head.  From  Bome  there 
were  of  course  at  that  date  no  returns. 
Unity  of  plan  amid  local  diversity  is 
maintained  by  the  government,  which 
keeps  the  normal  schools  in  its  own 
hands,  and  by  the  scholastic  authority, 
a  body  composed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
of  representatives  of  the  state  and  of 
local  authorities. 

The  details  which  will  be  given  on  the 
present  occasion  refer  chiefly  to  Florence. 
Two  features  all  the  communal  schools 
of  Florence  share.  First,  all  are  free — no 
charge  is  made  in  any  communal  school 
for  school  fees ;  secondly,  all  give  religi- 
ous instruction  with  a  conscience  clause. 
School  materials  are  paid  for  by  the  pa- 
rents of  the  pupils,  except  in  cases  where 
exemption  is  claimed  on  the  score  of 
poverty.  This  plea  is  admitted  on  be- 
half of  about  one-fifth  of  the  children, 
and  the  cost  defrayed  by  the  commune. 
Scripture  history  is  taught  to  all  pupils 
as   a   part  of  the   general  course    of 
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infttraciioBi  and  once  in  each  week  the 
ficliool  is  visited  by  a  eatechist^  geneially 
the  cure  or  vicaire  of  the  parish,  who 
givee  doctrinal  zeligiona  teaching.  From 
this  lesson  aay  child  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  desire  of  its  parents ;  but,  as 
with  oniselves,  the  wish  is  seldom  felt, 
and  only  the  Jewish  children  and  a  few 
othexs  belonging  to  varions  sects  of  dis- 
sidents avail  themselves  of  the  protec- 
tion the  clause  affords.  The  parents  of 
ten  children  belonging  to  any  other 
rel^ous  body  may  olaim  to  have  the 
religious  teaching  of  their  sect  provided 
for  their  children. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor 
accustomed  toi^glish  pubMc  elementary 
schools  on  entering  an  Italian  communal 
or  municipal  school  is  the  number  of 
separate  rooms  in  which  the  school  is 
conducted.  A/'  complete "  school,  t.e., 
one  with  the  full  complement  of  classes^ 
has  six  such  rooms.  A  preparatory 
school  forms  the  lowest  ckss, — ^a  first 
and  second  division  of  the  first  class 
and  a  second  class  give  the  lower  grade 
of  elementaiy  tead^g, — a  third  and 
fourth  class  make  the  upper  school,  and 
give  in  all  six  distinct  divisions ;  and  as 
no  single  class  may  contain  above  fifty 
children  under  one  teacher,  it  frequently 
happens  that  one  or  more  of  the  classes 
has  to  be  subdivided  and  the  children 
draughted  into  a  separate  room  under  an 
additiosal  teacher.  As  the  teacher  of 
the  preparatory  school  has  always  an 
assistant,  and  the  teacher  of  the  fourth 
class  (whose  duties,  as  director  of  the 
school  and  responsible  for  the  order  of 
the  whole,  claim  some  time)  has  also  an 
assistant,  it  follows  that  each  school  is 
provided  with  at  least  eight  teachers 
for  a  number  of  children  which  cannot 
exceed  300,  and  is  generally  much  be- 
low it.  The  buildings  in  which  these 
schools  are  placed  were  not  for  the  most 
part  originally  intended  for  the  purpose, 
and  are  such  as  the  appropriations  of 
church  property  or  other  changes  have 
placed  at  Uie  disposal  of  the  munici- 
pality, or  have  becua  rented  by  it  for  tho 
use  of  the  school — ^part  of  a  vacated 
convent,  a  wing  of  a  disused  barrack, 
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knocked  down,  are  tgrpical  specimens  of 
the  accommodation  provided.,  The  fit- 
tings are  simple  and  inexpensiv&  The 
school  material  is  ample  and  admirable, 
and  the  offices,  being  for  the  most  part  of 
recent  construction,  are  as  well  anai^ged 
and  as  well  kept  as  can  be  desired. 

The  next  thing  to  strike  a  stranger  is 
the  age  of  the  teachers,  who  are  all 
adulU  Ko  one  is  admitted  as  teacher 
in  the  school  who  is  not  above  eighteen, 
and  who  has  not  qualified  for  the  office 
by  passing  through  a  government  nor- 
mal school  or  a  provincial  training  col- 
lege. The  normal  school  is  entered  by 
examination  at  sixteen  for  men  and 
fifteen  for  women.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  study — in  the  second  year 
practical  work  in  a  school  under  the 
guidaince  of  experienced  teachers  is 
added.  Examination  follows,  and  a 
satisflBctory  pupil  can  then  leave  with 
a  second-class  certificate ;  a  third  year  of 
successful  work  and  study  in  the  nor- 
mal school  ia  required  to  obtain  a  fixst- 
ckss  certificate.  On  leaving  the  nor- 
mal school  the  candidate  offers  himself 
for  unpaid  employment  as  practiser  in  a 
communal  school,  and  is  placed  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  teacher 
of  the  class  to  which  he  is  attached. 
After  twelve  months  of  approved  work 
the  young  teacher  is  passed  as  quali- 
fied to  compete  for  employment  in 
any  communal  school  iN'onB  but  teach- 
ers with  fijst-class  certificates  from  the 
normal  school  can  compete  for  the 
post  of  teacher  in  the  uppe^  i,c, 
third  and  fourth  classes ;  teachers  who 
hold  second-class  certificates  are  not 
admitted  to  teach  in  any  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  schooL 

A  third  difference  which  the  stranger 
observes  is  the  time  of  school  attend- 
ance, which  is  but  once  in  the  day.  Tljio 
children  arrive  at  nine,  bringing  with 
them  food  for  the  middle  of  the  day. 
At  twelve  an  hour's  recreation  is  given, 
and  spent  by  the  children  in  eating  and 
in  play  in  the  garden  and  corridors  of 
the  school  building,  and  always  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  or  more  of 
the  teachers.  Then  follows  the  washing 
of  handa  and  faces  in  the  lavatozy,  and 
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a  T^hm  fD  the  elassioaniB  at  6ne.  In 
the  giblfi^  flchools  the  whole  aftemoon  till 
3.39  Ib  given  by  the  lower  dasses  to 
needkwoii:.  In  the  three  highest  dasses 
tiie  time  is  abridged  to  two  honrs  and 
one  and  a  half.  An  hone's  lesson  in 
choral  singing  and  gymnastics  alter- 
nately, concludes  the  school  day  at  half- 
past  four  for  the  girls.  The  elder  boys 
leare  at  three,  having  also  had  their 
hoar  of  drill  or  singing.  The  advantage 
of  having  but  one  school  attendance 
each  day  is  obvious  in  the  greater  regu- 
larity obtained  and  the  diminished 
exposure  of  children  in  the  streets. 
Ninety  cnr  ninety-five  per  cent  preseut 
is  a  fiur  average  attendance. 

Taming  fi^m  'tiie  outward  arrange- 
ments to  the  teaching  itself,  the  first 
pomt  is  the  time-table,  which  is  put 
forth  by  the  municipality  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  year  for  each 
class,  together  with  the  subject-matter 
of  instruction  for  each  of  the  five  bi- 
monthly periods  into  which  the  school 
year  is  divided.  The  time-table  is  uni- 
form  fbr  each  sex  and  each  class  through- 
out tiie  whole  of  the  Florentine  schools. 
Most  of  the  subjects  which  appear  as 
'^ extras'*  in  our  Code  form  part  of  the 
regular  coarse  of  a  Florentine  school. 
Geography,  grammar,  and  analysis,  ele- 
mentary geometry,  and  lessons  in  natu- 
ral knowledge,  are  all  leamt  by  children 
bdow  ten.  The  most  striking  and  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  an  Italian  school  is  the 
time  given  to  cultivating  the  arts  of  ex- 
imssioD,  by  lessons  in  composition.  In 
the  second  class  above  the  infant  class, 
wUch  may  be,  and  irequeittly  is,  entered 
by  children  of  sevefd,  the  effort  is  begun. 
Writing  sentences  from  dictation,  or  a 
dictated  question  with  a  reply  drawn 
from  the  pupil's  own  mind,  and  writing 
from  memory  a  brief  story  told  by  the 
teacher,  ate  steps  within  the  year's 
work.  Then  letter-writing  is  intro- 
duced, and  contrasts  and  comparisons 
of  risible  objects,  with  descriptions  of 
the  sama  In  the  third  class  come  tales 
— filling  up  the  details  of  a  brief 
aketdi  read  out  by  the  teacher;  Mo- 
gntphiaa  of  eminent  men  and  women, 
diriegaes^'aDadtiie  explanation  and  illus- 


tration of  proverbs.  In  the  fourth 
class  these  exercisee  are  continued-^the 
sketch  given  is  more  scanty,  t^e  pxov^b 
more  complex.  The  time  allotted  to 
this  lesson  is  two  or  three  hours  each 
week,  according  to  the  class,  while  one 
or  two  hours  more  are  devoted  to  the 
correction  of  these  compositions.  As 
all  the  pupils  have  written  on  the  same 
subject,  the  reading  aloud  of  a  number 
of  the  themes  by  their  authors,  with 
lively  criticism  and  correction  by  the 
teacher,  is,  as  may  well  be  believed,  full 
of  interest  and  excitement  for  the  class. 
The  result  of  this  work  cannot  fidl  to 
impress  a  stranger  accustomed  to  the  tor- 
turing efforts  at  composition  of  the  mid- 
dle-class scholar,  or  the  halting  ^'  lives 
of  the  apostles,"  which  are  the  stock  pro- 
daction  of  the  English  pupil-teacher. 
How  much  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Italian  child  may  be  due  to  natural 
facility  of  expression,  and  to  the  posses- 
sion of  so  beauttful  and  graceful  a  me- 
dium for  it  as  his  native  language  sup- 
plies, and  how  much  to  superior  training, 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  decide.  Drawing 
is  another  lesson  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  Italian  and  the  English 
child  is  very  marked, — ^not  in  the  sub- 
jects attempted,  for  the  geometrical  and 
ornamental  outlines  with  which  our 
schools  of  art  have  made  us  so  fsuniliar 
prevail  there  as  here — ^but  the  execution 
is  more  delicate  and  refined,  as  though 
the  band  were  lighter  and  the  eye  more 
perceptive  than  with  u&  Thu  eope- 
riority  is  probably  chiefly  or  wholly  due 
to  a  difference  of  organization.  The 
same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  needle- 
work, the  excellence  of  which  is  very 
remarkable.  The  time  given  to  it  is  as 
great  as  with  us,  but  the  result  is  in- 
comparably greater.  Embroidery  is 
pursued  with  a  success  equal  to  that 
of  the  Irish  or  French  convent  schools. 
The  pupils  utilize  their  acquirements  in 
drawing  for  the  copying  and  often  for 
the  designing  of  tiieir  own  patterns. 
The  votaries  of  plain  needlework  too 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  arts  of 
makmg  and  mending  are  by  no  means 
neglected,^the  cutting  out  and  making 
of  a  man's  shirt,  and  the  most  xeoeiulita 
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sysiem  of  stocking-mending,  forming  an 
appointed  portion  of  the  needlework  of 
the  fourth  class.  In  other  subjects  of 
instruction  much  more  is  accomplished 
than  with  us,  chiefly  because  time  is  so 
much  economized  at  the  outset  Bead- 
ing and  writing  are  acquired  in  the 
second  and  sometimes  in  the  first  year 
that  a  child  is  at  school,  and  are 
available  firom  that  time  forth  for  the 
attainment  of  knowledge.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  much  of  this  earlier 
acquirement  is  due  to  the  exclusive 
employment  of  trained  adults  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  conduct  the  teach- 
ing efficiently.  Ko  foreign  languages 
are  taught  in  the  Italian  element^ 
schools.  This  is  chiefly,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  expectation  that  children  whose 
education  is  to  be  pursued  long  will 
early  enter  the  higher  schools,  where 
ancient  and  modem  languages  form  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  study;  but  the 
omission  of  Latin  fronn.  the  elementary 
teaching  is  also  manifestly  due  to  the 
repulsion  felt  towards  the  language,  as 
associated  with  the  teaching  given  in 
priestly  and  conventual  schools,  where 
the  first  object  was  to  prepare  the  pupil 
to  share  in  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
The  energetic  repudiation  of  a  barren 
classicality  which  appears  in  treatises  on 
education  certainly  springs  from  a  re- 
sentful feeling  of  this  kind. 

The  direction  of  the  communal  schools 
of  Florence  is  in  the  hands  of  a  delegacy, 
appointed  by  the  municipal  council, 
consisting  of  eight  members,  citizens  of 
eminent  station  and  character.  The 
inspection  of  schools  devolves  on  two 
inspectors  and  two  inspectresses,  with 
moderate  salaries.  These  officers  visit 
daily  in  the  schools  under  their  care, 
superintend  all  examinations,  and  report 
to  the  delegates  on  all  that  affects  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  material  well- 
being  of  the  schools,  and  especially  on 
beneficial  changes  in  either  time-table  or 
subjects  of  teaching. 

A  medical  officer  visits  each  school 
weekly  for  sanitary  inspection ;  his  re- 
gistered observations  and  records  of 
Admass  complete  the  ^stem  of  school 
flupmuAendeaoe. 


Every  parent  presenting  a  chiUL  for 
admission  must  bring  a  certificate  of 
birth   and    vaccination,   for  entiy  on 
the  register,  and  must  declare  whether 
the  child   shall   receive  religious  in- 
struction or  not.      He  receives  firom 
the  director  a  stamped  form  of  admis- 
sion, which  he  must  present  alter  each 
bi-monthly  examination,  to  have  the  re- 
sult recorded  on  it,  and  to  bear  any  ob- 
servations the  director  may  have  to  make. 
The  first  four  of  these  examinations  aie 
conducted  by  the  teacher  of  each  class  in 
the  work  of  the  two  months.  The  teacher 
corrects  and  classifies  the  papeis,  and 
presents  them,  together  with  his  own 
report  on  his  class,  to  the  inspector. 
When  the  papers  have  been  judged,  tbo 
inspector    visits    each    classroom  and 
reads  out  the  pupils'  marks  for  entry  on 
the  register.    The  fifth  bi-monthly  ex- 
miuation  is  the  final  one  of  the  year, 
and  is  held  in  the  last  fortnight  oi  Judc. 
The  delegacy  appoint  the  examinci^ 
The  higher  classes  assemble  from  all 
the  schools,  and  are  examined,  each  aex 
apart.     Pupils  who  obtain  aix  out  ei 
ten  marks  in  each  of  the  subjects  of 
examination  are  promoted  to  ti^e  next 
class.    Those  who  get  eight  madcs  pass 
with  "  honour ; "  and  those  who  obtadn 
nine  with  ^'lugh  honour."     The  last 
stage  of  the  examination  is  that  the 
winners  of  honour  certificates  all  com- 
pete together  for  the  prizes  given  by 
the  municipality^  and  the  best  pupi^ 
from  the  upper  classes  obtain  free  ad- 
missions, into    the  secondary  schools. 
Then  follows  the  great  festival  day  of 
the  year,  when  all  ti^e  municipal  schools 
are  assembled,  and  in  the  presence  of 
parents,  friends,  and  fellow-citizens,  the 
prizes  are  conferred  by  the  Syndic^  and 
the  schools  enter  on  their  two  months' 
vacation. 

The  Florentine  school  systom  only 
dates  from  1865,  "  the  year  of  our  re- 
generation," and  has  suffered  some  vicis- 
situdes with  the  change  of  the  capital  to 
and  from  the  city.  In  1871  nearly 
7,000  children  were  attending  the  thirty 
communal  schools,  and  were  taught  in 
163  distinct  dasaoxwms,  by  226  teach- 
ers,   and  flevexal    thooaaiid  moore   of 
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older  or  moie  advanced  pupils  received 
iostraction  in  night  schools,  or  schools 
for  secondary  teaching.  The  salaries  of 
female  teachers  in  towns  are  little  less 
than  irith  ns ;  those  of  masters  are  ahont 
a  fourth  lower,  but  reckoning  the  dif- 
ferent cost  of  living,  the  balance  is  per- 
haps not  against  the  Italian  teachers. 

If ew  primary  schools  are  opened  as 
need  arises — first  with  one  class  or  two- 
then,  as  time  goes  on  and  pupils  increase, 
these  are  divided  until  the  school  attains 
the  complete  scale  of  classes  and  teach- 
etS)  when  the  process  is  recommenced 
in  a  new  locality.  Each  year  from  500 
to  1,000  schoh^  are  added  to  the  num- 
bers in  the  communal  schools ;  but  only 
last  June  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 
the  Syndic  seated  that  there  were  still 
8,589  children  in  Florence  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  receiving  no 
instmction  whatever,  and  the  more 
thonghtful  citizens  already  see  that 
without  compulsion  they  shall  not  com- 
plete the  whole  of  their  task. 

In  Home  the  work  of  national  edu- 
cation is  only  in  the  fifth  year  of  its 
ezistenoa.  The  first  census  made  by 
the  Italian  Government  (Dec,  1871) 
showed  ^at  one  half  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  city  was  unable  to 
lead  or  write.  The  municipality  of 
Eome  has  addressed  itself  to  its  task 
with  noble  energy — ^large  sums  of  money 
are  devoted  to  the  work  of  education, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that 
the  old  device  S  F  Q  E  will  head  the 
record  of  many  triumphs  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Pay  schools  are  being  opened 
in  every  quarter  in  the  city,  and  already 
nnmber  10,000  pupils,  while  5,000 
more  attend  the  night  and  feast  day 
ichools. 

The  admirable  system  pursued  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  boIlL  as  to  teachers  and 
the  methods  and  subjects  of  instruction, 
is  adopted  in  the  Homan  schools  with 
such  minor  changes  as  local  needs  sug- 
gest. The  schools  first  established  are 
alr^y  doing  ^eir  work  completely, 
and  with  excdlent  results, — ^moret  ecent 
ones  Ax>w,  by  the  absence  of  upper 


classes,  and  by  the  tall  boys  and  girls 
who  share  with  little  ones  of  five  and 
six  the  benches  of  the  lowest  classes, 
how  great  the  neglects  of  past  years 
have  beezL  The  municipality  of  Rome 
has  drawn  a  large  number  of  its  best 
teachers  from  the  northern  provinces, 
and  has  not  had  to  wait  for  the  supply 
which  the  Eoman  normal  schools  will  in 
time  provide.  But  in  point  of  accom- 
modation and  sanitary  arrangement 
the  Roman  schools  are  (though  with 
some  splendid  exceptions)  somewhat 
below  the  standard  of  a  capital  The 
religious  difficulty  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, made  itself  keenly  felt  in  Borne 
in  the  antagonism  of  the  clerical  party 
to  the  schools,  and  religious  instruction 
is  only  given  in  them  by  the  secular 
teachers,  though  ^m  the  authorized 
clerical  manuiJs.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  time  will  remove  this  difficulty. 

The  attitude  of  the  Italian  Gkivem- 
ment  towards  education  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  and  even  the  foes  of  the 
present  ministry,  while  reproaching  it 
for  its  reactionary  tendencies,  admit 
that  by  its  educational  policy  it  provides 
for  the  future  the  certain  antidote  for 
the  evils  which  they  accuse  it  of  foster- 
ing in  the  present 

Such  are  the  efforts  that  Italy  is 
making  for  the  education  of  her  people, 
though  these  brief  pages  must  fail  to 
convey  a  full  impression  of  the  intensity 
and  devotion  with  which  the  object  is 
pursued.  The  Italians  know  that  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  of 
their  country,  the  improvement  of  her 
finance,  and  the  maintenance  of  her  free 
institutions,  and  still  more  for  success  in 
the  struggle  now  carrying  on  against 
priestly  domination,  not  in  Home  only 
but  in  every  smallest  commune  of  the 
kingdom,  they  must  have  the  support  of 
an  educated  people;  and  that  in  the 
strength  of  free  and  enlightened  citizens 
alone  will  the  last  words  of  Cavour  be 
fulfilled,—"  Italia  d/af%  sifar^y  «t." 

A  Membeb  of  an  Engush 
School  Board. 
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Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  changed 
tendencies  of  the  present  age,  it  cannot 
be  laid  to  our  charge  that  we  have  began 
to  neglect  our  national  histoiy.  Not- 
withstanding the  increased  ratio  in 
which  objects  of  interest  multiply 
upon  us,  and  the  increased  difficulty 
of  fiedrly  economising  our  attention,  the 
history  of  our  country  seems  pretty  safe 
in  the  general  competition.  A  certain 
sense  of  the  continuity  of  national  life 
and  of  national  character  seems  always 
to  produce  in  the  educated  Eng^hman 
something  of  a  retrospective  cast  of 
mind.  The  tendency,  indeed,  is  to  carry 
the  retrospect  too  far,  and  to  m^ke  it  too 
minute.  We  treasure  much  that  was  in 
truth  never  worth  recording,  and  we 
take  a  quaint  pride  in  recovering  much 
that  has  dropped  into  a  just  oblivion. 
As  philology  is  fast  usurping  the  place 
of  scholarship,  so  archaeology  threatens 
to  usurp  the  place  of  history.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  rapidly  all  memoirs 
become  invested  with  an  antiquated 
air.  Annals  and  memoirs,  in  fact, 
were  not  invented  for  purposes  of 
history,  and  they  serve  those  pur- 
poses but  indifferently.  Annals  and 
memoirs,  so  to  say,  make  themselves ; 
history  is  the  product  of  labour  and 
judgment.  The  historian's  business, 
as  we  conceive  it,  should  precisely 
reverse  that  of  the  annalist.  He  should 
value  facte,  not  for  their  truth,  but  for 
their  significance.  He  should  attend 
less  to  the  order  of  their  succession  in 
time,  than  to  the  order  of  their  bearing 
upon  that  phase  of  history  which  we 
represent  individually  in  our  own  per- 
sons and  collectively  in  the  society  to 
which  we  belong.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  history  treated  in  a  more  practical 
masmer.    llie  most  useful  History  of 

"  Life  of  William,  Earl  ol  Shelbume."  By 
Lord  Edmond  Fitematmce.  Vol.  I.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.     1875. 


England,  as  we  conceive  it,  would  be 
one  that  has  been,  as  it  were,  written 
backwards.  The  first  claim  upon  onr 
attention  belongs  to  that  section  of  his- 
tory which  blends  with  our  own,  which 
has  bequeathed  to  it  a  specific  character, 
which  has  ftimished  the  seeds  of  its 
development,  which  affords  light  for 
interpreting  its  puzzles  and  ezphming 
its  peculiarities.  Tet  what  can  be  more 
true  than  the  observation  of  Horace 
Walpole,  that  no  portion  of  history  is 
less  known  to  people  in  general  than 
that  which  precedes  their  own  genera- 
tion) There  are  jHrobably  but  few  of 
the  crowds  who  cross  Waterloo  Place  in 
the  course  of  the  day  who  know  the  pre- 
cise significance  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
column ;  and  many  a  reader  of  no  con- 
temptible literary  pretensions  knows  the 
nobleman  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article  chiefly  as  a 
factious  Whig,  who  attained  the  premier- 
ship by  questionable  by-paths  and  crook- 
ed ways,  and  who  was  deservedly  hurled 
from  the  post  he  was  tmable  to  main- 
tain, after  which  nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  him.  A  small  number  of  closer 
readers  may  remember  him  as  one  of  a 
band  of  dever  men  who  were  in  various 
ways  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  one 
or  two  thoughtful  people  have  discovered 
in  him  an  early  type  of  the  modem 
English  statesman.  Whatever  may  be 
Shelbume's  precise  merits,  his  memoirs 
belong  to  history;  and  the  public  is 
obliged  to  Lord  Edmond  Eitzmaurice 
for  the  pains  he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
biography  of  his  once  famous  ancestor. 
We  cannot  say  that  Shelbume's  repu- 
tation answers  the  test  of  the  Latin 
adage,  that  true  fame  radicates  and  is 
propagated.  Like  many  other  men  who 
have  appeared  surpassingly  brilliant  to 
their  contemporaries,  he  dwells  but 
faintly  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity. 
He  has  fsJlen  out  of  mind,  moreover. 
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partly  becanse  he  belonged  to  a  period 
of  tnnatioTL     In  more  ways  than  one 
we  may  regard  him  as  a  link  between  two 
generations.     It  is  tmo  that  tlus  coun- 
try aabmitted  to  m.jdern  ideas  and  nnder* 
went  its  social  reorganization  at  an  earlier 
date  than  any  other  in  Europe,  except 
Holland,  and  that  that  date  preceded 
Shelbome's  birth  by  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. All  English  memoirs  of  the  last 
century  disclose  nevertheless  much  that 
IB  enrioos  and  obsolete,  as  well  as  much 
that  directly  corresponds  with  the  social 
machinery  yet  in   action   around    us. 
Instances  of  this  will  be  found  abun- 
dantly in   the    pages    of  the   present 
Tolnma    Though  history  is  perpetually 
overlapping,  and  the  contrasts  of  a  hun- 
dred years  must  always  be  consider- 
able, it  is  easy  nevertheless  to  over- 
estimate   them.     To    our    mind    the 
general  contrasts  in  matters  of  politics 
between    the     present    and   the   past 
century  present   themselves,  to  speak 
roughly,  as  differences,   not  of  kind, 
bnt  of  degree.      Political   power  was 
of  the   same    nature.     As   this  may 
seem  a  truism,  let  us  add  that  it  was 
exercised  in  a  similar  way,  and  through 
tiie  same  channels.     But  it  was  measur- 
able by  a  totally  different    scale    of 
proportions :  it  was  acquired  by  other 
means,  and  it  was  valued   for   other 
purposes.     There  is,  however,  between 
the  two  centuries  a  broader  and  more 
oonspicuouB   difference,  which  we  may 
indicate  by  saying  that    the    history 
of  England  in  the  last  century  is  .the 
history  of  the  domination  of  brilliant 
men ;  and  that  from  1832  onwards  it  is 
the  history  of  the  gradual  prevalence  of 
solid  political  principles.    The  House  of 
Commona  waa  formerly  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  the  handa  of  a  dozen  or  so  of 
clever  persona  who  understood  the  art 
of  manipulating  it ;  it  is  now  the  obe- 
dient organ  of  a  real  democracy.     Of 
all  periods  in  our  history,  that  which 
immediately  follows  the  Bevolution  de- 
pends moat^  while  that  which  immedi- 
ately follows  the  Reform  Bill  depends 
leasts  upon  the  personal  relations  of 
men,  faailifw,  and  parties. 

Politics   in  our  day  are  concerned 
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with  special  questions,  raised,  in  the 
first  place,  anywhere  but  in  Parliament 
itself.    There  are,  for  instance,  the  Land 
Question,  the  Church  Question,  various 
forms  of  the  Suffrage  Question.     In  the 
last  century,  at  least  until  George  the 
Third  and  Shelbume  (who  were  bom  in 
the  same  year)  were  men  of  some  matu- 
rity of  age,  though  such  questions  may 
have  existed,  they  were  not  of  the  first 
importance ;  nor  were  the  masses  of  the 
people  divided  in  opinion  upon  them. 
The  greatest  debate  of  the  last  oe^tuiy 
was  about  a  certain  Turnpike-road  Bill, 
and  the  excitement  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  interested 
in  it.     Political  divisions  in  our  day  are 
of  spontaneous  growth,  and  spring  out 
of  the  surface  of  society.     In  the  last 
century  they  sprang  out  of  the  local 
influence  of  various  small  knots  of  great 
landed  proprietors.   In  the  last  century, 
people  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
what  went  on  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Stephen's ;  nor  did  statesmen  care  much 
what  the  people  thought  or  knew  of 
matters  which  they  discussed.    For  us,  a 
political  question  represents  the  senti- 
ments  of   millions   of   more   or    less 
intelligent    persons.     The    rank   of   a 
statesman   depends  on  his    power   of 
comprehending  and  of  regulating  those 
sentiments;     of    either    counteracting 
them     by   Ij^e    weight    of    his    own 
opinions,   or    of   procuring    for  them 
an  effect  more  or  less  complete   and 
more  or  less  specific.    Active  English 
politicians  are  divided  into  two  classes 
— those  who  are  able  to  raise  questions, 
and  those  who  are  able  to  settle  them. 
Foresight  in  domestic  politics  consists 
mainly  in  knowing  when  a  question 
reaUy  has  been  raised  into  significance. 
The  test  of  mere  numbers  has  to  be  cor- 
rected  by  the  weight   of   determined 
interest  and  of  experienced  opinion.  We 
are  liable,  in  these  times,  to  two  besetting 
forms  of  public  imposture.    One  is,  to 
treat  the  cry  of  an  obscure  and  ignorant 
clique  as  a  question  that  calls  loudly  for 
settlement;  the  other  is,  to  shirk,  by 
a  temporizing  solution,  the  difiBculties  of 
a  question  that  positively  stares  us  in 
the  face.     It  is  perhaps  a  fault  fairV 
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attributable  ta  this  state  of  things,  that 
we  measure  our  statesmen  mahily  by 
their  professed  relation  to  political  and 
social  topics,  and  only  secondarily  by 
their  reaidiness  and  ability  to  act  in 
concert  with  their  friends  and  with  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their 
yiewB  into  effect.  In  parliamentyuy 
phrase,  the  tendency  is  to  increase  in- 
definitely the  catalogue  of  ''  open  ques- 
tions." Lord  Shelbume  was  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  this  code  of  popular 
politics.  In  the  priBsent  relations  of 
parties  we  have  a  striking  reflection 
of  the  most  prominent  topic  in  contro- 
versy,a  hundred  years  ago  between  him 
and  his  personal  opponents,  the  question 
of  ''Men  versus  Measures,"  which  in- 
volved the  maintenance  or  abandonment 
of  the  old  Party  system.  One  party  holds 
and  acts  together,  in  spite  of  tbe  internal 
differences  of  opinion  of  its  members ; 
the  other  does  not.  Strength  and  co- 
hesion are  essentiak  in  the  public  eye, 
and  public  support  has  been  accorded 
in  an  answerable  measure.  The  truth 
is,  that  a  century  has  not  produced  such 
a  vast  change  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  people  as  some  would  have  us 
believe^  and  that  government  on  the 
strength  of  measures  only  is  not  yet  an 
accomplished  fact 

One  of  the  most  interesting  topics  of 
the  day  is  the  celebration,  already  com- 
menced, of  the  centenaries  of  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. Many  persons  will  be 
asking,  Why  was  America  lost  to  us  ? 
Certainly  not  for  the  want  of  states- 
manship, nor  yet  altogether  for  want  of 
power  to  caxry  it  into  effect.  States- 
manship was  smothered  and  paralysed 
in  personal  jealousies;  an  ignorant 
people  and  a  docile  Cabinet  took  their 
own  calamitous  way.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  the  last  century  there  was  a  super- 
fluity of  clever  men,  and  their  eneigy 
was  concentrated,  in  a  degree  which  to 
us  seems  extraordinary,  upon  a  some- 
what meagre  course  of  public  business. 
Boom  could  not  be  made  for  all,  and 
power  and  interest  were  the  monopoly  of 
the  few.  A  Whig  Government  was  a 
^ort  of  Junto.    Whiggism  had  prevailed 


with  few  intervals,  from  the  Eevolntion 
to  the  death  of  George  II.,  and  it  repre- 
sented firom  its  beginnings  the  triumph 
of  intelligence  over  numbers.  The 
Stuarts  would  over  and  over  again  have 
been  brought  back  if  the  settlement  of 
aflairs  had  rested  with  a  majority  of  the 
people  told  by  the  head,  or  with  a  Par- 
liament which  really  represented  the 
nation.  Shelbume,  in  the  interesting 
Autobiography  which  is  included  in  the 
present  volume,  attributes  the  success  of 
the  Whig  ministers,  and  the  progress  of 
the  nation  under  their  rule,  rather  to 
this  circumstance  than  to  their  own 
abilities  for  government,  or  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  institutions  which  they 
maintained.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Whigs,  as  a  united  party,  had  a  good 
time  of  it.  But  of  all  Governments, 
an  oligarchy  is  by  its  nature  the  most 
precarious.  The  best  oligarchy  is  doomed 
to  fall  as  soon  as  it  loses  its  cohesion. 
Kings  and  peoples  often  recover  from,  a 
shock  j  oligarchies  never. 

The  Whig  oligarchy  voluntarily  went 
to  pieces,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the 
most  unmistakable  warnings.  A  crowd 
of  new  forces  were  arising  to  elbow  them 
from  the  face  of  the  country.  Masses 
of  capital,  acquired  through  trade  and 
manufacture,  had  generated  a  hostile 
moneyed  interest.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  beginning  to  wake  up,  and 
to  constitute  themselves  into  a  popular 
interest  The  Church  was  Tory,  and 
the  young  king,  who  restored  to  the 
Crown  more  than  a  semblance  of 
power,  relied  much  on  its  assistance. 
The  smaller  noblemen  and  country  gen- 
tlemen flocked  round  the  king.  Exclu- 
meneaa  threw  6veiy  section  of  the 
Whig  party  in  turn  into  opposition  to 
a  Whig  Government.  The  sunset  of 
Whiggism,  however,  was  a  gorgeous 
one.  Kever  was  Government  more 
popular  or  more  powerful  than  during 
the  Ave  years'  ministry  of  !N'ewcastle  and 
Pitt.  They  humbled  France,  they  won 
Canada,  they  raised  the  power  and 
reputation  of  England  higher  than  they 
had  stood  since  the  days  of  CromwelL 
But  neither  Pitt  nor  the  legitimate  sec- 
tion of  the  Whigs  ever  recovered  the 
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shock  of  their  displacemont.  Thongh  the 
king's    own    ideas    of    administration 
K)on  proved  a  hopeless  and  disgrace- 
fbl  failure,  it  seemed  as  if  the  central 
point  of  repose  about  which  the  Whig 
sections  bad  hitherto  fallen  into  some 
kind   of   balance,   were    utterly   lost. 
The  main  cause  of  this,  in  the  eyes  of 
conteniporaries,  was  the  impracticability 
of  Pitt  himself.     Pitt  for  six  or  seven 
years  behaved  like  a  child.     He  had 
divided,  without  paralysing,  the  family 
interests  of  which  the  Party  was  com- 
posed.   He  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  great  and  memor- 
able Administration,  which  had  much 
of  the  essentials  of  a  modem  popular 
Government.     He  aimed  at  "Measures, 
not  Men."     In  defiance  of   Court  in- 
flaence  he  had  been  restored  to  power, 
after  a  series  of  futile  experiments  in 
cabinet-making,  lasting  through  several 
years,  simply  because  the  country  could 
not  get  on  without  him.     He  then  de- 
liberately set  up  an  administration  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore, and  has  never  been  seen  since,  for 
disorder  and  incoherency.  It  included,  to 
use  the&miliar  phrases  of  a  contemporary 
orator,  '*  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's 
friends    and    republicans,    treacherous 
ftiends  and  open  enemies.     It  was  a 
veiy  cuiious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe 
to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  upon.'' 
Pitt  assembled  this  motley  crew  by  the 
mere  right  of  his  victorious  position. 
Master  of  the  situation,  or  fancying 
himself  sach,  he  used  his  advantage 
with  a  gT069|  and  unaccountable  perver- 
sity. When  his  muster-roll  was  complete, 
he  repudiated  the  responsibility  of  com- 
manding them,  as  fatly  as  Falstaff  re- 
fiised  to  march  through  Coventry  with 
his   ragged   regiment.     He  practically 
allowed  the  government  of  England  to 
take  ita  chance.     He  looked  idly  on 
while  they  reversed  principles  which  he 
had  spent  his  best  energies  to  establish, 
and  made  their  country  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe.     He  did  not  alter  this 
conduct  until  signs  of  a  formidable  dis- 
content were  everywhere  evident.     But 
the   mischief   was    done :   a   mischief 
which  spread  as  widely  as   his  own 


successes'.  He  alleged  ill  health  as  his 
excuse,  and  it  was  hard  to  question 
ite  validity. 

Pitt,  who  began  life  as  a  cornet  of 
cavalry,  was  a  bom  soldier.  Like  Cond6, 
he  was  thought  to  carry  his  patent  of 
empire  in  his  face.  He  had  "  an  eye 
like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command." 
His  oratory  was  as  irresistible  as  his 
temper  was  arbitrary.  His  policy  was 
to  unite  the  kingdom  against  its  ene- 
mies ;  his  ambition  to  command  it,  as 
when  a  young  man  he  had  commanded 
his  troop  of  horse.  The  loss  of  America 
has  appeared  to  many  the  direct  result  of 
the  extraordinary  temper  and  conduct 
of  Pitt.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
basis  of  his  power  was  shadowy  and  un- 
substantial, and  that  he  at  last  became 
conscious  of  it.  The  king  mistrusted 
him,  and  the  great  Whigs  served  him 
with  fear  and  hatred.  When  he  ac- 
cepted his  peerage  the  people  turned 
against  him.  Pitt's  career  was  not  one 
of  empty  brilliancy,  but  its  splendour 
afforded  to  younger  and  lesser  men  a 
perilous  example.  Townshend,  who  en- 
joyed the  immediate  reversion  of  Pitt's 
popularity,  is  one  conspicuous  instance, 
and  the  subject  of  Lonl  Edmond  Fitz*- 
maurice's  memoir  was  another. 

Shelbume,  if  we  may  generalize  in  a 
difficult  matter,  though  bred  a  Tory, 
acted  in  general  the  part  of  a  Whig. 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever  openly 
professed  Whiggism.  He  reminds  us 
in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  something 
of  Bolingbroke.  Whiggism,  when 
Shelbume  entered  into  political  life, 
was  living  upon  its  capital,  and  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  it  He  was  bold 
enough  to  act  upon  his  observation. 
He  is  the  antithesis  of  the  virtuous 
and  regular  Whig,  as  we  find  that 
character  depicted  by  the  glowing  pen 
of  Burke  or  Macaulay.  Whiggism  pro- 
fessed the  most  specious  creed  that  ever 
was  flaunted  by  any  political  party.  We 
rather  respect  Shelbume  for  abstain* 
ing  from  adopting  it,  for  it  meant  very 
little,  l^early  every  politician  professed 
himself  Whig,  as  every  sectarian  calls 
himself  Christian.  There  is  something: 
extraordinary  in  this  devotion  to  what 
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was  really  an  obsolete  idea.  The  laasses 
of  the  people,  however,  were  hy  this 
time  possessed  by  it  Whiggism  seemed 
a  power  in  the  country  that  nothing 
could  shake;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  the  destruction  which  impended 
over  them  was  never  foreseen  by  the 
Felhams,  the  Bedfoids,  and  the  Gren- 
villes.  It  was  not  effected  without 
the  help  of  their  own  members.  The 
Bedfords  carried  to  the  king's  party 
that  weight  which  finally  turned  the  bal- 
ance, and  it  was  a  Whig,  Lord  Korth, 
who  carried  out  the  policy  which  the 
remnant  Whig  party  so  honourably  and 
consistently  opposed.  AH  these  men 
had  very  high  sentiments  of  liberty  in 
their  mouths.  Burke  complains  that 
by  liberty  was  popularly  understood  the 
liberty  of  coercing  ^*ottr  subjects  in 
America."  Toryism  and  the  king  had 
less  than  is  supposed  to  do  with  that 
disgracefol  chapter  in  English  annals. 
The  more  we  see  of  the  history  of  the 
last  century,  the  more  convinced  we 
become  of  the  hollowness  of  all  party 
principles.  We  are  disposed  to  respect 
a  man  who  could  resolve  to  take  his 
stand  upon  the  merits  of  questions  as 
they  arose,  and  to  disregard  wholly  the 
basis,  then  really  so  void  of  worth  and 
meaning,  of  Party  divisions.  What- 
ever may  be  Shelbume's  faults,  they 
are  redeemed  by  an  invincible  moral 
independence.  When  he  came  to  see 
his  way  clearly  in  political  life,  his 
course  of  action  fully  redeems  his  early 
errors.  He  steadily  resisted  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  crown,  and  denouuced 
the  stealthy  increase  of  the  public  debt. 
He  helped  Bute  and  Fox  to  put  an  end 
to  the  glorious  administration  of  Pitt; 
but  he  consistently  opposed  the  Ameri- 
can war.  He  may  have  deceived  the 
king,  but  he  was  on  the  right  side  on 
the  question  of  general  warrants.  He 
may  have  deceived  Fox,  bat  he  strove 
wilii  all  his  might  for  the  independence 
of  Corsica.  He  certainly  forsook  Bute» 
but  he  refused  his  support  to  the  weak 
and  obviously  temporary  administra- 
tion of  Bockingham.  Higf  influence 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  rival  that  of 
'/hatham;    but  he    honourably  stood 


by  Chatham  through  all  his  vicissitades 
from  the  moment  when  he  resolved  to 
favour  Chatham  with  his  attachment 
There  was  much  in  common  between 
the  two.     Each  had  received  the  train- 
ing of  a  soldier,  and  each  possessed  the 
art  of  gaining  and  maintaining  a  body 
of  irregular  adherents.     Both,  on  the 
whole,  were  usually  considered  feilores. 
Shelburne  was  a  great  genius,  but  he  was 
unable  to  wield  those  arms  which  Chat- 
ham himself  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  found  unsafe  and  unserviceabla 
XJnwhiggish  as    Shelburne  was,  he 
was  not  afraid  to  lay  down  boldly  the 
doctrines  which    recognize  a    popular 
basis,  as  well  as  a  constitutional  legiti- 
macy, in  the  several  members  of  the 
English  Government     A  narrow  theory 
had  long  been  current  on  the  subject, 
and  it  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  he 
wholly  abandoned.    Selden  had  opposed 
in  his  time  the  doubts  which  had  been 
cast  on  the  representative  character  of 
the  House  of  Peers.   *'  The  Lords,"  says 
Selden,  ''sit  for  the  Commonwealth" 
The  maxim  is  jiuitified  by  all  constita- 
tional    antiquity.       Burke    had    been 
amongst  the  first  to  claim  for  the  people, 
as  against  a  servile  House  of  Commons, 
the  beneflt  of  the  principle,  and  he  laid 
it  down  plainly  and  forcibly  in  his  well- 
known  pamphlet  on  the  *'  Canae  of  the 
Discontents."    He  denied  it  afterwards, 
in  his  still  better  known  pamphlet  on 
the  French  Eevolution.  We  believe  that 
the  feeling  which  prompted  this  denial 
was  in  part  stimidated  by  Shelbttme's 
adoption  of  the  doctrine  in  his  speech 
in  the  Lords,  April  8,  1778.     '*  I  wiU 
never  submit,"  said  Shelburne,  *'  to  the 
doctrines  I  have  heard  this  day  from 
the  wodback,  that  the  other  House  are 
the  only  representatives  and  guardians 
of  the  people's  rights.    I  boldly  main- 
tain the  contrary.    I  say  this  House 
is  equally  the  r^resentative  of    the. 
people."      The    eaunoiation    o£    soeh 
views  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  way 
the  boldness,  and  originality,  and  fore- 
sight of  Shelbume's  thought.    The  doc- 
trine is  historically  correct,  and   any 
policy  which  might  be  properly  founded 
upon  it  would  probably,  in  these  days, 
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be  accepted  by  the  country  as  a  sound 
one.  Sbelbume's  contemporaries  saw 
clearly  enough  whither  such  doctrines 
tended.  He  had  many  disciples,  but  he 
bad  more  enemies.  Political  progress 
was  in  the  end  numbed  and  checked 
throughout  Europe  by  the  shock  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  It  has  since  had 
hug  arrears  to  make  up ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  notice  cases  in 
which  able  men  of  a  former  generation 
hit  upon  approximations  to  doctrines 
which  are  only  slowly  forcing  their  way 
into  notice  in  our  own.  Shelbume 
knew  well  enough  that  there  could  be 
no  such  thing,  in  a  sensible  and  en- 
lightened community,  as  an  indefeasible 
right  to  a  descendible  personal  magis- 
ttaey.  Looking  at  the  circumstances,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  compare  him  favour- 
ably with  some  who  have  left  behind 
them  a  far  greater  reputation. 

Personal  and  party  memoirs  are  sub- 
ject to  obvious  disadvantages.    There 
ate  two  chief  motives  which  avail  to 
preserve  them,  neither  of  which  ope- 
rate favourably  on  their  character   of 
political  annals.    Both  family  interest 
and  political  sympathies  have  concurred 
in  stimulating  the  laudable  labours  of 
Lord  £.  Fitzmaurice.  They  are  of  course 
insttfScient  to  transmute  the  memoirs 
which  his  industry  has  presented  to  us 
into  the  type  of  standard  history.     Nor 
has  Lord  £   Fitzmaurice  consciously  or 
unconsciously  attempted  the  task.     He 
has  aimed  at  arranging  the  Lansdowne 
funily  papers  in  an  intelligible  order, 
and  at  supplying  the  information  neces- 
sary to  comprehend  them.      He  has 
wisely  foregone  any  natural  desire  to 
vindicate  the  career  of  his  ancestor  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.      Shelbume,  as 
every  contemporary  knew,  and  as  the 
present  volume  amply  demonstrates,  was 
a  man  of  singular  parts  and  of  rare  oppor- 
tunities— circumstances  upon  which,  as 
we  conceive,  he  always  relied  too  much. 
A  great  soldier,  and  a  clever  and  high- 
spirited  woman  (Greneral  Wolfe    and 
Lady  Arabella  Denny)  seem  to  have 
had  the  chief  share  in  moulding  his 
character.     He  was  brought  up  in  no 
political  school,  and  may  be  regarded  as 


a  completely  self-made  politician.  He 
had  his  own  principles  to  seek,  and, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  gene- 
ration, he  sought  them  for  hiinself. 
His  early  career  was  a  course  of  bold 
experiments.  Parties  were  in  Shel- 
bume's  early  manhood  a  complete 
chaos,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that 
any  clever  politician  with  a  disposition 
to  independent  experiment  emerges  out 
of  that  chaos  a  somewhat  clouded  and 
blackened  figure.  Failure,  as  we  are. 
reminded  by  a  well-known  rhyme,  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  historical  repu- 
tation of  treason.  Kow,  Shelbume  left 
but  little  work  behind  him  to  show  that 
he  was  something  more  than  a  failure. 
He  is  little  more  than  a  brilliant  per- 
sonality, active  in  various  ways,  from 
the  first  opportunity  which  offered,  and 
apparently  mixed  up  with  the  most 
discordant  parties  in  succession*  As 
the  present  volume  proves,  he  was 
mixed  up,  in  a  degree  which  we  never 
before  suspected,  with  the  origination  of  * 
that  too  successful  system  of  intrigue, 
which  began  with  the  reign  of  Gleorge 
II L,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
defeat  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  establishment  of  a  sort 
of  Eoyal  or  National  Party.  It  happens 
that  it  is  the  Whigs  who  have  most 
forcibly  impressed  their  ideas  on  the 
page  of  history.  Walpole,  Burke,  and 
Macaulay,  in  their  various  ways^  are 
responsible  for  current  opinion  on  the 
men  and  events  of  the  time;  and 
from  none  of  these  could  any  quarter 
be  expected  to  so  slippery  a  partisan  as 
Shelbume.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  something  peculiarly  irritating 
about  his  personal  attitude.  Burke, 
usually  80  just  and  scmpulous  in 
touching  the  character  of  the  bitterest 
political  adversaries,  calls  Shelbume,  a 
man  with  whom  he  had  during  all  his 
career  been  on  terms  of  civil  acquaint- 
ance, in  one  breath,  '*  weak,  wicked,  stu- 
pid, false,  and  hypocritical"  Chatham's 
general  adherents  he  described  as  a 
^'parcel  of  low  toadeaters."  What  a 
contrast  to  his  treatment  of  Townshend 
and  Grrenville,  of  Pitt  and  If  orth,  of 
Chatham  himself  1 
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To  compreliend  the  attitude  of  Shel- 
burne,  and  the  setting,  bo  to  say,  of  his 
career,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
origines  of  the  Court  and  Country  Party. 
The  Whig  Party  had  originated  in  the 
organization  which  was  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  preserve  the 
arrangements  by  which  they  were  sup- 
planted ;  and  was,  of  course,  largely  re- 
inforced by  the  policy  of  William  III. 
Its  strength  lay  in  the  great  territorial 
nobility.  These  noblemen,  in  an  age 
when  capital  was  scarce,  education  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  class,  local  divisions 
strongly  marked,  and  public  opinion  in 
the  modern  sense  not  yet  in  existence, 
held  in  their  own  persons  and  those  of 
their  near  relations,  by  a  natural  law, 
the  key  of  the  political  world.  Pro- 
perty is  power,  as,  conversely,  power  is 
property.  England  was  governed  at  the 
will  of  the  Pelhams,  Bentincks,  Caven- 
dishes, Wentwortbs,  Eussells,  and 
Grenvilles.  With  the  help  of  those 
whom  they  succeeded  in  attaching  as 
adherents,  they  returned  the  major  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
Treasury,  where  they  dominated  in  suc- 
cession, returned  the  rest,  llie  kings 
were  politically,  and  as  it  happened  per- 
sonally, qualified  to  act  no  real  part  on 
the  public  stage.  The  Court  possessed 
no  political  significance.  All  public 
sympathy  centered  in  the  Whig 
chiefs,  and  through  their  favour 
alone  lay  the  road  to  preferment  and 
ambition.  An  ambitious  man  like 
Shelbume,  for  in  stance,  must  have 
joined  the  rabble  of  supjiorters  and 
parasites  who  crowded  the  lov^es  of  the 
imbecile  old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  he 
might  have  done  this  long  enough  with- 
out any  hope  of  success.  It  may  be 
asked,  with  some  surprise,  why  this 
should  have  been  necessary  to  Shelburne, 
a  wealthy  peer  of  Great  Britain,  who 
was  an  able  speaker,  and  a  bom  poli- 
tician. The  answer  is  that  Shelbume, 
estimated  by  the  standard  of  the  all- 
powerful  Whigs,  was  a  7iovti8  liomo. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  an  Irishman. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  greatest 
orator  and  politician  of  his  time  was  an 
Irishman.  Burke  was  an  Irishman ;  but 


was  Burke  ever  complimented  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  ?  Shelburne  might 
doubtless  have  been  successful,  as  many 
less  worthy  men  had  been  successful, 
if  he  had  chosen  the  *^  steep  and  thorny 
path  "  to  power  ;  but  he  aimed  at  it  by 
a  shorter  cut.  We  admire  his  courage 
and  independence,  while  we  cannot 
approve  the  versatility  which  they 
tended  to  foster.  His  faults  brought 
with  them  their  own  retribution.  His 
first  experiment  was  a  sad  error,  and 
many  a  lesser  man  would  have  sunk 
under  it  for  life.  His  evil  genius 
brought  him  into  connection  with 
Bute  and  his  specious  but  im- 
possible projects,  and  he  was  involved 
in  Bute's  hopeless  and  ignominious 
fedlure.  Much  of  Lord  E.  Eilzmaurice's 
fijnst  volume  is  composed  of  the  details 
of  tha  connection  of  Shelburne,  Bote^ 
and  Fox,  and  the  history  of  the  Pioni 
Fraud.  These  pages  ate  in  our  eyes 
mainly  remarkable  as  showing  how  un- 
worthy a  connection  it  was,  as  Tegarded 
Shelburne  himself.  The  printed  cor* 
respondence  bears  the  troe  stamp  of  the 
narrow,  sordid,  methodical  Fox,  and  the 
foolish  and  insufferable  Favourite.  They 
are  such  indifferent  acquaintance  that 
we  reaUy  pardon  the  polished  and 
elaborate  Shelburne  for  taking  his  leave 
somewhat  abraptly  of  their  company. 
People  said  that  Shelburne's  eyes  were 
gradually  opening,  and  that  he  found 
out  at  last  Uiat  Mr.  Pitt  was  really  the 
man  to  whom  he  ought  to  apply. 
"  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  sayv  Lord 
Edmond,  *Hhat  the  greatness  of  the 
character  of  Pitt  had  been  slowly 
forcing  itself  on  the  mind  of  Shel- 
burne." "  Shelbume,"  said  Horace 
Walpole,  ''has  resigned  because  he 
thinks  Pitt  must  be  minister  soon,  and 
wants  to  make  his  peace  with  him." 
We  incline  to  think  that  the  former  is 
the  true  view  of  the  case,  and  that  the 
young  politician  was  not  such  a  misera- 
ble creature  as  Walpole  would  have  us 
believe.  He  may  have  had  a  less  sub- 
stantial footing  in  the  field  of  politics 
than  some  older  and  better-known  men, 
but  ho  was  not  under  the  necessity  of 
crawling  to  distinction  like  a  Melcombe. 
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Ereiy  jooDg  and  self-made  politician 
most  have  a  few  years'  law ;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  shield  Lord  Shelbume,  at 
least  during  his  earlier  yean,  from  any 
gnve  moral  censure.  Had  there  been 
in  England  a  dozen  men  like  himself, 
he  might  have  presented  a  different 
fi^^fore,  and  produced  a  more  important 
effect  in  the  page  of  history.  He  failed, 
in  part,  because  there  were  none  to 
second  him.  How  Shelburne  came  to 
occupy  so  isolated  a  position  is  partly 
explained  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
family. 

Shelburne  possessed,  of  course,  an 
ohvious  advantage  in  his  unusually  large 
fortune.  Thirty-five  thousand  a  year  is 
still  a  large  income;  it  was  a  much 
Isiger  one  in  the  last  century,  and  it  was 
more  considerable  from  the  fact  that 
lauded  fortunes  had  no  competitors 
worthy  of  notice.  His  property,  however, 
was  almost  exclusively  in  Ireland ;  and 
it  entitled  him  to  as  little  pcditical  in- 
fluence or  consideration  as  would  in  our 
time  be  conferred  by  an  equivalent  for- 
tune invested  in  the  three  per  cents. 
Shelbume's  immense  wealth,  moreover, 
was  in  more  respects  than  one  a  matter 
of  some  historical  notoriety.  It  had 
been  entirely  amassed  by  his  great- 
fi:randfiither,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Petty,  an  enterprising  young  English- 
man, by  an  ingenious  combination  of  the 
business  of  banking  with  that  of  land- 
surveying,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  settlement  of  Ireland.  We  are 
decidedly  pleased  with  Shelbume's  can- 
dour when  he  assures  us  that  his  ugly 
grandmother,  Anne  Petty,  ^*  brought 
into  his  family  whatever  degree  of  sense 
may  have  appeared  in  it,  or  whatever 
wealth  is  likely  to  remain  in  it."  Her 
qualities,  according  to  her  grandson,  are 
mentioned  by  Swift  in  his  letters,  though 
we  do  not  recall  the  passage.  She  was 
the  clever  daughter  of  a  clever  father. 
What  the  Commissioners  of  Domes- 
day were  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
that  Dr.  Petty  was  to  Cromwell. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  but  his 
heart  was  always  in  Ireland.  It  may 
be  said  that  where  his  treasure  was, 
there  his  heart  was  also.     He  is,  how- 


ever, entitled  to  remembrance  on  other 
grounds  than  that  of  amassing  an  enor- 
mous fortune  by  the  parcelling  out  of  a 
conquered  country.  His  plans  for  the 
economy  of  his  vast  Irish  estates  were 
laid  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  en- 
lightenment and  liberality.  He  exem- 
plified, in  fact,  to  the  fuU,  the  English 
genius  for  colonization.  He  was  an  able 
and  versatile  man  of  science  ;  he  was  a 
famous  physician,  an  ingenious  mecha- 
nician; and  he  was  the  first  to  place  the 
science  of  political  economy  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis.  He  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.,  and  his  wife  and  family  were 
dignified  with  the  Shelburne  Peerage. 
Henry,  first  Earl  of  Shelburne^  whom 
for  distinction's  sake  we  call  Earl  Henry, 
succeeded  him  in  his  fortune  and 
estates.  He  inherited,  however,  none 
of  the  statesmanlike  tastes  and  abilities 
of  his  father.  He  aspired,  instead,  to 
English  political  influence,  and,  like 
many  other  Irish  landlords,  chose  to 
reside  in  England.  He  bought  an  old 
manor-house  adjoining  to  the  borough 
of  Wycombe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  for 
which  he  once  procured  himself  to  be 
returned  member  of  Parliament.  Wy- 
combe, however,  was  never  what  LowL 
E.  Fitzmaurice  implies  by  calling  it 
a  "  family  borough.**  Earl  Henry  pur- 
chased his  house  in  1700,  but  it  was 
not  until  his  nephew.  Earl  John,  fifty 
years  later  won  the  hearts  of  the 
burgesses  by  building  them  a  Town 
Hall,  and  setting  four  highly- decorated 
pinnacles  on  the  four  angles  of  their 
church  tower,  that  the  Shelbumes  laid 
the  foundation  of  sufficient  interest  to 
return  one  out  of  two  members.  Even 
then  the  influence  of  the  less  wealthy 
but  better  established  family  of  the 
Wallers  was  occasionally  enough  to  de- 
feat them. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  University  of  Oxford — 
another  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
historian,  vrithout  regret,  observes  to 
have  passed  away— communicated  some- 
thing of  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
country  which  lies  midway  between  the 
University  and  the  metropolis,  or 
whether  the  circumstances  were  mc^^^^ 
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fortuitouSi  it  is  curious  that  this  par- 
ticular comer  of  Buckinghamshire  has 
heen  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  hauat 
of  celebrated  politicians.  Almost  sub- 
urban in  its  proximity  to  the  town,  it 
affords  a  peculiar  hold  upon  a  little 
county  in  which  political  influence  has 
been  ever  weak,  divided,  and  neglected. 
Before  the  Reform  Bill  there  was  here- 
abouts quite  a  nest  of  little  boroughs  in 
convenient  proximity  to  each  other.  For 
the  village  of  Wendover  have  sat  Hamp- 
den, whose  house  adjoined  it,  Burke, 
Canning,  and  Huskisson.  Bulstrode 
was  the  seat  of  the  formidable  influence 
of  the  Portlands.  Two  miles  further  on 
is  Beaconsfleld,  in  the  churchyard  of 
which  Edmund  Waller  lies  buried,  with 
his  armorial  tree  growing  over  his  tomb. 
Within  the  church  rests  the  dust  of 
Burke,  whose  ruined  villa,  still  shaded 
by  his  favourite  cedars,  stands  a  fur- 
long or  two  distant  Down  the  hill  is 
what  was  once  the  palace  of  the  Whar- 
tons.  A  mile  or  two  further  on  is  the 
little  town  of  Wycombe,  where  the 
subject  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's 
memoir — once  a  Premier  of  England — 
sleeps  without  a  stone  to  mark  hiis  grave. 
Here  is  the  house  where  Shelburne 
lived,  afterwards  purchased  by  Car- 
nngton,  the  friend  and  confidential 
adviser  of  the  younger  Pitt,  who  often 
retired  hither  from  the  cares  of  state. 
On  one  side  the  visitor  looks  up  to  a 
singular  Italian- looking  church — 


"  A  temple  built  aloft  in  air, 
That' serves  for  show,  if  not  for  prayer," 

—erected  as  a  picturesque  object  by 
Dashwood,  Bute's  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  mausoleum  which  he 
built  with  money  left  him  by  the  im- 
maculate Dodington ;  on  the  other,  he 
sees  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  the  glis- 
^ening  walls  of  what  has  for  thirty  years 
oeen  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Such 
is  the  neighbourhood  where  Earl  Henry 
settled,  and  where  he  spent  much  of  a 
long  and  obscure  life.  The  church  of 
Wycombe  contains  a  vast  monument  to 
his  memory,  which  seems  to  thrust  its 
pediment  through  the  roof,  exhibiting 
in  various  attitudes  the  life-size  figures 


of  himself,  his  wife,  and  all  his  Family, 
including  his  son.    Lord    Dunkerron, 
fashionably  attired  as  a  Boman  warrior 
of    the    Eepublican    period.      There 
is  a  medallion  of  Sir  William,  repre- 
senting the  shrewd  Eoundhead  doctor 
as  a  poetical-looking  cavalier,  with  flow- 
ing curls,  in  the  style  (and  a  splendid 
one  it  is)  of  Vandyke's  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond.     There  is  the  doctor's  coat  of 
arms — the  magnetic  needle  and  polar 
star,  which  he  adopted,  we  may  presume, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  famous  double- 
bottomed  ship — ^his  crest  of  a  beehive 
proper,  surrounded  with  bees  diversely 
volant,    and    his   motto    of    Ut   apa 
geometriam.     It  is  somewhat  odd,  how- 
ever, that  where  the  only  celebrated 
Earl   of    Shelburne   lies  buried  there 
should  not  be  so  much  as  an  inscription 
to  his  memory.      A  canvas  escutcheon 
with  his  arms  hung  in  the  church, 
within  our  recollection;    but    it  has 
been  removed,  and  doubtless  destroyed. 
Earl    Henry  bequeathed   Potty's  vast 
fortune  and  lands  to  his  own  nephew 
and  Potty's  grandson,  John  Fitzmaurice, 
and  died  in  the  year  1751, when  his  son, 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  John  Fitzmaurice 
was   soon  created  Earl  of   Shelburne, 
in  virtue  of  a  claim  attaching  to  his 
uncle's  bequest     The  change  involved 
in  his  new  position  must  have  been 
very  considerable.     His  father,  the  first 
Earl  of  Kerry,  was  a  despotic  old  noble- 
man who  kept  a  sort  of  feudal  court  m  a 
barbarous  corner  of  Ireland.     Until  the 
age    of  forty-five,    Shelbume's  father 
was  obliged  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to 
live  with  the  rest  of  tiie  family  under 
a  most  irksome  sort  of  domestic  tyranny. 
Earl  John,  by  his  son's  account,  was  a 
better  man  tJian  we  had  guessed  irom 
our  previous  knowledge.     Every  one 
who  knows  the  memoirs  of  th  last  cen- 
tury knows  how  hard  it  was  once  for  an 
Irish  nobleman  to  get  an  English  Peer- 
age, but  his  character  and  influence  were 
sufi^cient  to  procure  him  this  honour, 
and   he   was  raised   to   the    English 
Peerage  by  the  title  of   Baron  Wy- 
combe,   in    1760.     Horace    Walpole 
ridiculed  him  when  he  set   up  as  a 
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oonnoisseiir  of  pictureSy  and  he  notori- 
ondy  neglected  his  estate  in  Bucking- 
haniBhire  as  much  as  the  most  approved 
of  Irish  precedents  could  justify. 
''  Mj  father/'  writes  Shelbume, ''  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  disadvantages  of 
bis  earlj  jears,  would  have  made  a 
distinguished  man.  He  had  an  un- 
conuson  good  plain  understanding, 
great  dimness  and  love  of  justice,  saw 
things  public  and  private  en  grand^  but 
was  not  broke  to  the  world's  little 
actiritj."  He  took  pains,  though  not 
until  some  time  after  succeeding  to  his 
wealth,  to  remedy  the  neglected  edu- 
cation of  his  son  and  future  successor. 

The  future  premier  had  been  born 
and  reared  at  Lixnaw,  where  he  got 
little  enough  learning,  and  only  that 
sort  of  good  breeding  ''which  made 
port  of  the  feudal  system."  To  the 
end  of  his  life  Shelburne  complained 
of  his  neglected  education.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  London,  and 
allowed  to  go  about  by  himself,  picking 
up  such  casual  acquaintance  as  might 
offer,  and  subsisting  on  precarious  sup- 
plies of  money  from  his  old  aunts  and 
cooains.  Why  this  should  have  been 
the  case  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  \ 
for  his  father  had  been  for  some  years 
in  possession  of  the  fortune  of  the  Petty 
£imily.  The  story  of  hiB  early  life  he 
found  so  painful  that  on  resuming  his  in- 
teresting autobiography  he  says,  '*  It  is 
more  than  a  year  since  I  wrote  the  above. 
I  am  determined  not  to  read  it  over.  If 
I  did,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  disgusted, 
and  not  have  resolution  to  continue 
anything  of  the  sort."  We  can  hardly 
attribute  any  specific  effect  to  this  casual 
introduction  to  the  world  of  London, 
even  on  the  strong  and  receptive  mind 
of  Shelburne.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
confesses  himself  utterly  ignorant  and 
unformed.  A  year  afterwards  he  was 
at  last  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  bad 
the  penetration  to  discover  at  once  that 
his  tutor,  though  not  destitute  of 
leaning,  was  a  narrow-minded  creature. 
At  Oxford  young  Fitzmaurice  entered 
on  a  course  of  serious  study,  embradng 
livy,  Demosthenes^  modem  history, 
Machiavellii  International   Law,    dud 


theology.  He  doubtless  received  in 
this  way  that  bias  to  the  study  of 
European  affairs  which  afterwards  made 
him  the  greatest  Foreign  Secretary  of 
his  day.  He  teUs  us,  however,  that  he 
preferred  the  law  of  nature  to  the  law 
of  nations.  The  remark  gives  us  the 
key  to  a  curious  part  of  Shelbume's 
character.  He  read  .  in  private  at 
Oxford  '*a  great  deal  of  religion." 
Throughout  his  life  Shelburne  was  a 
serious  thinker  on  religious  subjects, 
and  he  inclined  to  Unitarian  views, 
once  so  extensively  popular  among 
people  who  professed  a  general  liberal- 
ity of  sentiments.  Priestley  was  his 
librarian,  and  when  he  was  Premier  he 
proposed  to  Price  to  become  his  private 
secretary.  But  we  shall  learn  more  of 
this  at  a  more  advanced  stage.  At 
Oxford,  besides  his  study  of  books,  he 
seems  to  have  picked  up  an  odd  sort  of 
miscellaneous  education  in  matters  of 
the  world.  Gregory,  who  was  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  conversed  familiarly 
with  him.  "He  was  a  gentleman, 
though  not  a  scholar,  and  gave  me 
notions  of  men  and  things  which  were 
afterwards  useful  to  me."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  young  student  did  not 
communicate  to  Dr.  Gregory  his  re- 
searches on  the  subject  of  the  Iteligion 
of  Nature.  He  also  ''fell  into  habits 
with  Dr.  King,  a  Tory  and  a  Jacobite, 
but  a  gentleman  and  an  orator." 
Doubtless  it  was  the  influence  of 
Oxford,  and  especially  of  Dr.  King, 
which  predisposed  %elbume  to  J  his 
general  antagonism  against  the  Whigs. 
He  tells  us  the  story  of  King's  famous 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Badcliffe 
Library  in  1754,  when  ''before  a  full 
theatre  he  introduced  three  times  the 
word  Bedeat,  pausing  each  time  for  a 
considerable  space,  during  which  the 
most  unbounded  applause  shook  the 
theatre,  which  was  filled  with  a  vast 
body  of  Peers,  members  of  parliament, 
and  men  of  property."  This  must  have 
been  about  the  last  occasion  when  any 
great  show  of  public  enthusiasm  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Who 
can  wonder  that  Shelburne's  early  poli- 
tical principles  were  somewhat  chaotic  f 
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fie  hiiDBelf  introduced  this  same  Dr. 
King  to  the  yonng  king,  George  III.,  in 
1760.  Sheibarne's  father,  meanwhile, 
seems  to  have  early  appreciated  his  son's 
abilities.  He  introduced  him  to  great 
men,  and  gave  him  something  of  that 
impetus  which  sustained  Shelburne 
long  after  personal  ambition  had  become 
hopeless.  Shelbnme's  own  entrance 
into  political  life,  however,  was  by  no 
means  easy.  Society  was  not  then  at 
a  sort  of*  dead  level.  It  lay  in  many 
gradations ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
never  in  the  world's  history  were  better 
defined  the  lines  which  separate  educa- 
tion and  ignorance,  refinement  and 
rusticity,  power  and  obscurity. 

We  may  quote,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  meant,  an  odd  story  which  Shel- 
burne tells  OS  of  Sunderland  and  Sir 
James  Lowther.  In  making  up  one  of 
his  administrations,  it  seems,  Sunder- 
land was  advised  to  put  Lowther  into 
the  Treasury,  as  the  story  stands,  on 
account  of  his  wealth,  but  as  we  sup- 
pose Lord  Shelburne  to  have  meant,  on 
account  of  the  political  influence  at- 
taching to  his  estates — an  influence,  the 
extent  of  which  was,  down  to  the  Eeform 
Bill,  a  matter  of  almost  scandalous  no- 
toriety. Lowther  duly  came  to  wait 
upon  him,  but  was  mistaken  by  the  ser- 
vante  for  some  poor  petitioner  to  his 
Lordship,  and,  being  somewhat  wet,  was 
kindly  allowed  to  sit  by  the  fire  in  the 
servants'  hall.  Sunderland  waited  im- 
patiently for  this  new  and  influential 
adherent;  and  on  discovering  the  cir- 
cumstances is  said  to  have  desired  him 
to  be  sent  about  his  business,  saying, 
'^  that  no  such  mean  fellow  should  sit 
at  Aw  Treasury."  Now,  young  Shel- 
burne at  his  entrance  into  the  world 
had  precisely  what  old  Sir  James  Low- 
ther had  not.  He  had  presence,  educa- 
tion, ambition,  refinement^  and  distin- 
guished parts  \  but  he  had  little  or  none 
of  that  golden  influence,  derived  from  a 
mass  of  landed  property,  which  was  the 
passport  to  the  sanctuary  of  Whiggery. 
Measured  by  the  Whig  standard,  he 
was  an  obscure  individual.  Can  we 
wonder,  that  though  too  cleais>ighted 
and  liberal  to  relapse  into  normal  Tory- 


ism, he  stood  proudly  aloof  from  the 
Grenvilles  and  the  Bedfords?  Natu- 
rally, he  was  the  superior  of  most  men 
in  his  own  station ;  socially,  their  equal; 
politically,  he  was  their  inferior.  At 
the  time  when  his  choice  had  to  be 
made,  an  opportunity  of  coming  into 
the  political  world  on  favourable  terms 
offered,  and  he  seized  it.  The  Bute  and 
Fox  episode  follows.  It  is  followed  in 
ite  turn  by' a  short  period  of  retirement 
from  the  political  world,  after  which 
Shelburne  reappears  as  the  lieutenant 
of  Chatham. 

£ven  the  brilliant  Pitt  had  not  been 
launched  into  the  world  of  politics  with- 
out a  large  amoTint  of  interest  arisbg 
from  connection.  The  Pitt  family  was 
wealthy,  and  not  inconsiderable  in  its 
political  influence  ;  but  Pitt's  most  im- 
portant connection  was  with  his  two 
brothers-in-law.  Earl  Temple  and  George 
G-renville.  Lotd  Temple  was,  in  his  own 
time,  esteemed  a  very  great  man.  The 
woi-d  has  entirely  changed  its  meaning 
since  his  time,  and  we  now  reckon  him 
far  less  than  a  great  man.  Still,  as  the 
head  of  the  Grenville  Whigs,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  able  financier  Grenville^  the 
brother-in-law  of  Chatham,  and  himself 
a  recognized  aspirant  to  the  Premiership, 
he  presents  in  several  ways  a  remarkable 
figure.  Temple  possesses  at  least  one 
claim  on  our  respect.  He  was  the  one 
Whig  stetesman  who,  in  his  own  words, 
resolved  never  to  "  wear  the  livery  of 
the  Court  party,"  and  kept  his  word. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  accompanied  Gren- 
ville to  the  closet  for  a  memorable  inter- 
view, well  known  to  us  from  the  pages 
of  Junius  and  Macaulay.  These  stetes- 
men,  in  spite  of  the  king's  indignant 
remonstrances,  read  him  a  long  and  inso- 
lent paper  setting  forth  the  various  enor- 
mities of  his  policy.  According  to  Junius, 
they  '^  repeatedly  gave  him  tlie  lie^  and 
left  him  in  convulsions."  This,  together 
with  our  previous  story  of  Sunderland 
and  Lowther,  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  climax  of  Whiggish  inso- 
lence. Bedford  had  sworn  defiance  to 
the  Court,  but  he  and  his  rout  ended 
by  going  over  to  it  in  a  body.  It  was 
they  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
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mixhiaToiu  power  of  the  adminiBtratioa 
of  North.    Temple,  like  Chatham  aod 
Rockingham,  held    out  againet    euch 
tempta^oiu.      He  had,  indeed,  heen 
auned  by  Chatham  for  the  Premier- 
fihip  when  the  great  commoner  regained 
pover  on  the  fall  of  the  Kookinghama ; 
bat  Chatham  and  he  speedily  fell  out 
upon  details  of  patronage.  Kockingham, 
had  the  gzeat  commoner  condescended 
to  troBt  him,  and  honoured  himself  by 
coalescing  with  him,  might  have  given 
actoal  foice  to  the  unstable  brilliancy 
of  sach  men  as  Pitt  himself,  of  Towns- 
hand,  and  of  Shelbume.    £very  one  has 
Ui  tiiat  had  such  a  conjunction  been 
effected,  we  should  never  have  had  to 
depbre  the  loss  of  the  Ameiicancoloniea. 
With  Temple,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  in  his  earlier  days,  at  that  time  we 
believe  that  no  man  of  politics  could  have 
acted  for  loQg  together.   When  the  Bed- 
fords  went  over,  Temple  came  back  in- 
deed to  the  l»okan  and  dispirited  Whigs. 
Bat  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
aoch  a  man  could  have  been  accepted  as 
the  kader  of  a  government.    Chatham's 
notion  was  that  Lord  Temple  should 
famish  the  substance,  while  he  himself, 
aod  his  yoong  pupil,  Shelbume,  should 
supply  the  animating  soul  of  an  admin- 
istntion.    Temple  would  never  have 
soffeied  it.    Chimerical  as  such  an  idea 
was,  Chatham  in  the  end  committed 
himself,  as  we  have  related'  already,  to 
a  chimera   yet    more   monstrous.    A 
Temple-Shelbozne    administration,    in- 
deed, would  have  had  some  pretence  to 
falfil  the  taraditions  of  English  govern- 
ment   Penonal  and  local  connection, 
the  bonds  of  family  and  of  political  dis- 
Qpieship,  popularity  and  weight  in  the 
coootiy,  woold  have  had  their  share  in 
^ittUishing  it.     We  believe  that  the 
qiiarnl  with  Temple,  as  it  frustrated 
Chatham's  moet  favourite  schemes  for 
Mmsel^  disappointed  him  in  the  plans 
which  he  had  in  view  for  Shelburne. 
Chatham  wished  to  make  these  two 
l^<uiinghamshire  lords  into  dose  allies. 
1^  could    never    have   been   close 
^ds.     Kever  were  two  men  more 
different     Temple,  dark,  proud,  sullen, 
phlegmaticy  and  impracticable,  had  been 


brought  up  in  the  very  worst  school  of 
Wh^isai.  Stowe  was  his  palace,  and 
he  reigned  like  a  Count-Palatine  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ouse.  He  was  a  Whig  of 
the  feudal  type — possessed  of  a  oeitain 
definite  political  power,  and  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  it :  the  head  of  a 
party,  and  resolved  to  bo  the  head  of 
the  nation.  Shdburne's  chief 'power 
radiated  from  his  own  accomplished 
presence.  He  gained  men  easily,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  fling  them  as  easily 
aside.  Fox,  Bute,  the  king  himself,  he 
had  flung  over  in  turn,  like  a  boy  tired 
of  a  plaything.  He  was  no  Whig,  and 
no  Tory.  He  was  gay,  open,  and  fdways 
ready  for  a  game  of  politics.  Shelbume 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  so  useful 
if  they  can  be  got  under  the  directing 
power  of  some  weightier  intellect,  whom 
we  may  call  bom  nogotiatoxa  He  knew 
men,  he  knew  courts,  he  knew  the  Ear 
gicmi  di  Stato  ;  but  as  yet  he  knew  not 
statesmanship.  No  shadow  of  any  su- 
perior intellect  seems  to  have  faUaa 
effectually  upon  him.  He  imitated 
Chatham,  but  we  doubt  wheth^  he  ever 
deeply  respected  or  admired  him^  He 
would  have  despised  Temple  as  a 
solemn  coxcomb.  What  Temple  would 
have  thought  of  Shelburne  we  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  speculate. 

Shelburne's  fragmentary  Autobiogra* 
phy,  which  constitutes  the  most  inters 
esting  section  of  the  present  volume, 
is  an  undoubtedly  valuable  production. 
We  learn  from  it  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writer — ^fearless  and  ver^ 
satile.  full  of  sense,  actuated  on  the 
whole  by  a  spirit  of  fedmess  and  liber- 
ality; yet,  too  dogmatic  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  regardless  to  excess  of  the 
ideas  or  feelings  of  any  one  else.  The 
vista  of  Shelburne's  view,  as  we  might 
expect,  is  not  an  unlimited  one.  We 
read  his  character  of  Chatham  with  a 
distinct  sense  of  pain  and  surprise.  It 
explains  to  us  as  clearly  as  possible  why 
Chatham  for  a  long  time  was  unwilling 
to  take  him  fully  into  his  confidence. 
For  ten  whole  yeus,  including  the  time 
when  Chatham  was  Minister  and  Shel« 
burns  Secretary,  Shelbume  avers  thai 
he   was   necessarily  with  him  at  all 
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houKi  in  town  and  oonntiy,  "  wiihont 
drinking  a  glaaa  of  water  in  hia  hooae 
or  company,  or  five  minuteB*  conver- 
aation  oat  of  tho  way  of  buainess  I " 
ETexybody  knows  how  theatrical  Chat- 
ham ttsoally  was,  and  what  an  amount 
of  affectation  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  his  character ;  bat  we  can- 
not agree  that  he  was  *'  never  nataral/' 
leart  of  all  that  he  ¥raB  "incapable 
of  friendship,  or  of  any  act  which 
tended  to  it.*'  Chatham  wss  a  man 
of  many  sides,  and  Shelbarne  clearly 
saw  or  remembered  but  one  of  them. 
"  I  neyer  found  him  when  I  haye 
gone  to  him  (which  was  always  by  ap- 

Gintment)  with  so  much  as  a  book 
fore  him,  but  always  sitting  alone  in 
a  drawing-room  waiting  the  hour  of  ap- 
pointment, and  in  the  country  with  his 
hat  and  stick  in  his  hand."  All  this 
confirms  an  aspect  of  Chatham's  cha^ 
meter  with  which  we  are  abeady  suifi- 
ciently  familiar.  We  are  unwilling  to 
believe  that  Shelbume  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  understand  Chatham  more 
thoroughly;  and  we  find  the  explana- 
tion in  the  fact  that  his  Autobiography 
was  written  at  an  advanced  age,  when 
recollection  is  often  confused,  and  sen- 
timent blunted.  In  his  old  age  he  cer- 
tainly jotted  down  the  general  results 
of  lus  reminiscences  with  remarkable 
candour.  ''Like  the  generality  of 
Scotch,"  he  writes,  "Lord  Mansfield 
had  no  regard  to  truth  whatever." — 
''  Lord  Ligonier  was  an  old  woman." — 
'  'Lord  Hardwicke/with  great  deliberation 
and  sanctity,  sacrificed  Byng  to  be  shot, 
to  stem  the  public  clamour  and  save  his 
son-in-law."  There  is  a  certain  charm 
about  all  this;  but  the  like  of  it 
would  certainly  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
present  day.  The  world  must  have 
abounded  with  men  whom  Shelbume 
despised.  But  when  his  recollection 
touches  any  person  for  whom  he  had 
entertained  a  real  respect  (and  there 
were  a  few  such),  there  is  a  decided  charm 
in  the  tone  of  his  description.  Of  all 
the  pages  in  the  volume,  we  prefer  his 
description  of  General  Wolfe,  under 
whom  his  father  had  placed  him,  in 
1757,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fox.    Nor 


can  the  reader  fail  to  be  struck  with  his 
bold  and  sometimes  original  viewa  of 
previous  and  contemporary  history.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  in  them  the  preoocapa- 
tion  of  his  Toiy  education.  Still  though 
he  was  obtuse  to  the  great  merits  of 
William  III. ^  he  formed  a  high  eeiimato 
of  CromwelL  When  he  writes :  '*  Crom- 
well has  never  had  justice  done  him," 
we  apprehend  his  meaning  to  be  that 
this  had  never  been  expressly  and  for- 
mally done  by  historiana  Moat  of  the 
general  remarks  in  Shelbume'a  Auto- 
biography are  written  under  a  aimiliir 
impression ;  and  they  possess  a  decided 
interest  for  those  who  set  a  vmlue  on 
the  unbiased  opinions  of  an  ozigiiial 
and  acute  mind. 

The  present  volume  brings  us  down 
no  farther  than  what  was  really  the 
commencement  of  Shelbume*s  political* 
career.  We  trace  in  its  psges  the  story 
how  he  served  with  the  Butes,  continued 
his  services  to  George  Grenville,  declined 
the  Bockinghams,  and  at  length  oast  in 
his  lot  with  Chatham.  The  manner  in 
which  he  threw  up  his  position  in  the 
so  called  Chatham  ministry  was  highly 
characteristic,  and  the  circumstances 
will  long  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  French  annexation  of  the 
island  of  Corsica.  From  century  to 
century  these  brave  islanders  had 
groaned  under  the  worst  of  tyrannies. 
They  were  subject  to  the  powerful 
maritime  Bepublic  of  Qenoa.  For  ten 
years  they  had  been  maintaining  a 
hopeless  struggle  against  their  masters, 
who  were  protected  and  abetted  by  the 
French,  always  in  those  days  the  pro- 
moters of  universal  serfdom.  In  spite 
of  all,  however,  it  seemed,  early  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  that  their  courage 
and  endurance  would  succeed  in  throw- 
ing  off  the  yoke.  The  sympathy  of 
England,  under  Whig  administrationay 
had  always  been  with  them.  The 
hostility  of  France  to  their  cause  was  a 
main  element  in  this  sympathy.  The 
Mediterranean  Fleet  had  in  former 
times  done  the  Oorsicans  a  memorable 
service  in  recovering  for  them  the  forts 
of  St  Fiorenzo  and  Bastia.  The  Bute 
government,    as   might  be    expected. 
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reversed  this  policy.  A  proclamation 
was  at  once  issued  in  the  king's  name, 
enjoining  British  subjects  to  render  no 
farther  assistance  to  the  '^  rebels  of 
Corsica.''  France  immediately  con- 
doded  a  treaty  with  Genoa,  and  the 
Tictorious  career  of  the  patriot  Faoli 
was  of  course  arrested.  We  believe 
the  transfer  of  £he  island  to  France  to 
have  been  a  decided  benefit  to  the 
Corsicans.  Bat  what  they  wanted, 
what  they  fought  for,  and  what  they 
ought  to  have  had,  was  their  independ- 
ence, The  smallest  expression  of  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  English 
Cabinet  would  have  secured  it.  But 
the  Cabinet  was  incapable  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Shelbume,  however,  re- 
solved, 80  far  as  rested  with  him,  to  aid 
the  cause  of  right  and  liberty.  He 
instructed  Lord  Eochford,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Faris,  to  assure  the 
French  government  that  England  would 
not  calmly  suffer  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion. But  the  French  minister  knew 
well  enough  that  the  influence  which 
Of^inally  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
Pitt  was  stiU  actively  at  work,  and  that 
Pitt's  cabinet,  which  was  an  administra- 
tion only  in  name,  would  really  inter- 
pose no  effectual  resistance .  He  treated 
the  remonstrance  with  contempt,  and 
Lord  Bochford  quitted  Paris  in  anger. 
Chatham  resigned,  seeing  that  in- 
dependent measures  and  united  policy 
were  equally  impossible.  Shelbume 
soon  followed  his  example.  It  was  com- 
monly supposed  that  he  was  deprived 
at  the  instance  of  the  king,  as  a  penalty 
fat  the  warmth  of  his  independent  re- 
monstnnces  in  aid  of  the  Corsicans. 
We  now  know,  however,  from  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  manuscripts,  and  from 
other  contemporary  documents^  that  his 
resignation  was  spontaneous.  The 
Coimcan  episode  is  one  of  the  most 
creditable  in  Shelbume's  career. 


It  is  easy  to  gather  from  the  incidents 
related  in  this  volume  that  Shelbume 
was  more  likely  to  ac^ire  a  high  repu- 
tation in  opposition  than  in  administra- 
tion. Throughout  the  eventfal  years 
of  the  North  ministry  he  was  an  active 
and  consistent  member  of  the  general 
Whig  opposition.  Shelbume  and  Chat- 
ham, Burke  and  Fox,  henceforth  argued 
and  voted  side  by  side  against  the 
coercive  policy  adopted  with  regard  to 
America.  If  from  one  point  of  view  it 
is  the  darkest  part  of  the  history  of  the 
century,  it  is  the  brightest  as  regards 
the  personal  relations  of  the  Whigs  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  the  old  cause. 
The  years  firom  1770  to  1782  are  the 
most  brilliant  period  alike  in  the  lives 
of  Burke  and  of  Shelbume.  But 
from  the  day  when  the  fall  of  the  North 
ministry  brought  them  into  power,  we 
enter  on  a  series  of  personal  complica- 
tions in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see  our 
way. 

We  have  already  been  anticipat- 
ing the  contents  of  the  second  volume 
of  these  Memoirs.  Looking  to  the 
period  which  it  will  probably  cover,  and 
to  the  increased  prominence  of  Shel- 
bume as  a  statesman  and  a  patron  of 
the  Liberal  movement  in  its  general 
religious  and  political  aspects,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  that  it  will  prove  even 
more  interesting  than  the  first.  The 
last  of  the  offences  which  secured 
Shelbume  his  bad  name  were  that  he 
countenanced  dissent  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  especially  under  forms 
which  repudiated  the  common  doctrinal 
orthodoxy  and  partook  of  the  nature  of 
&ee  thought,  and  that  he  refused  to 
denounce  the  vast  convulsion  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
We  have  but  to  mention  these  to  indi- 
cate how  wide  an  interest  will  be  felt  in 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
Lord  £.  Fitzmaurice's  work. 
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When  the  autumn  -winds  go  wailing 

Through  branches  yellow  and  browD, 
When  the  grey  sad  light  is  failing, 

And  the  day  is  going  down, — 
I  hear  the  desolate  evening  siug 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring. 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering. 

I  and  my  lover  we  dwell  apart, 

We  twain  may  never  be  one — 
We  shall  never  stand  heart  to  heart, 

Then  what  can  be  said  or  done, 
When  winds,  and  waters,  and  song-birds  sing 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering? 

When  day  is  over  and  night  descends, 

And  dank  mists  circle  and  rke, 
I  fall  asleep,  and  slumber  befriends, 

For  I  dream  of  April  skies. 
£ut  I  wake  to  hear  the  silence  sing 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  fo?  gatherisg. 

When  the  dawn  comes  in  with  wind  and  rain, 

And  birds  awake  in  the  eaves. 
And  rain  drops  smite  the  window  pane. 

And  drench  the  eddying  leaves, — 
I  hear  the  voice  of  the  daybreak  sing 
Of  a  Love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering. 

Philip  Boubks  Mabstoh. 
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^'  And  like  suniifle  from  the  sea 
Athens  arose — arotind  her  born, 
Shone  like  mountains  in  the  mom, 
Glorious  states— and  are  they  now 
Ashes,  wrecks,  oblivion  ? " 

Shellet. 

Before  commenciDg  this  paper  I  must 
beg  the  better-informed  of  my  readers 
to  bear  with  me,  while  I  remind  those 
whose  knowledge  may  be  more  limited 
that  Viiginia  is  the  oldest  State  of 
America,  and  that  she  takes  her  name 
^m  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign 
she  may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
First  colonized  by  the  English  abont  the 
jear  1615,  who  established  a  footing  at 
the  month  of  the  James  Eiver,  she  re- 
cruited her  ranks  throughout  that  cen- 
tary  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  cavalier 
refugees,  from  whom  the  Virginians  of 
the  present  day  are  in  great  part  directly 
descended. 

After  encountering  varying  fortune 
under  successive  governors  sent  out 
from  the  mother  country,  by  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  she  became 
a  colony  of  importance,  numbering 
some  40,000  souls,  exclusive  of  black 
slaTes,  tobacco  being  the  main  article 
of  wealth  and  exportation. 

Viiginia  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
rise  in  the  War  of  Independence ;  and 
having  borne  the  brunt  of  that  war  she 
for  nmny  years  furnished  a  large  pro- 
portion of  America's  most  illustrious 
sons,  no  less  than  five  Presidents  of  the 
Republic  in  succession  owning  her  as 
their  mother  State,  Keeping  up  to  a 
certain  extent  old  English  habits  and 
customs,  cherishing  the  pride  of  ancient 
descent^  retaining  a  certain  amount  of 
exdnaivenessy  accumulating  large  pro- 
perties and  considerable  wealth,  though 
at  the  same  time  advancing  but  little  in 
move  modem  improvements  and  general 
culture,  the  cause  of  which  is  of  course 
attributable  to  the  slave  system,  the 
Virginians    lived    in    rural   ease   and 


plenty,  indulging  in  plain  but  un- 
bounded hospitalities,  hunting  foxes 
and  shooting  partridges,  till  the  memor- 
able year  of  1862,  when  their  State,  up- 
holding her  old  traditions,  appeared  first 
in  the  field  as  leader  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  rest  every"one  knows.  How 
Virginia  was  turned  into  a  vast  battle- 
field ;  how  her  fields  and  homesteads  ran 
with  blood,  and  the  flower  of  her  popu- 
lation were  destroyed;  how  for  four 
years,  without  arms,  without  money, 
her  forces  diminishing  with  every  battle, 
she,  in  common  with  her  sister  States, 
fought  to  the  bitter  end,  when  the  huge 
fabric  of  slavery  falling,  dragged  with  it 
every  institution  of  the  State,  leaving 
Virginia,  even  more  than  the  remainder 
of  the  South,  a  blank  upon  the  map 
of  America,  and  thus  bringing  to  an  end 
the  second  era  of  her  existence. 

Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
surrender,  and  during  that  time  she  has, 
with  a  resignation  that  does  her  credit, 
been  rousing  herself  for  the  third  era. 
How  that  will  end,  who  can  foresee  1 

Few  people  in  England,  save  those 
whom  chance  brought  to  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  terrible  times  following  on  the 
surrender,  have  any  idea  of  the  misery 
that  attended  those  three  or  four  years 
during  which  she  was  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  first  shock  of  the  war. 

Vague  rumours  and  reports  used  to 
circulate  in  England,  and  a  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  South  was  naturally  preva- 
lent, but  it  was  a  feeling  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  would  arise  on 
hearing  of  a  big  fire  or,  water  cata- 
strophe in  the  Northern  States,  and 
would  be  tempered  with  the  consolatory 
notion  amongst  the  masses  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so,  in  the  midst  of  a 
young,  vigorous,  and  rapidly-increasing 
people,  the  wouiid  would  be  healed  over 
and  but  few  traces  of  the  ruin  remain, 
and  prosperity  be  as  rampant  as  ever- 
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The  unthinking  masses  of  the  English 
people,  having  always  entertained  pecu- 
liar and  exaggerated  ideas  of  America, 
and  recognizing  but  little  distinction 
between  the  different  portions  of  that 
great  country,  were  probably  unaware 
that  the  institutions  of  the  South  were 
its  very  backbone ;  that  Virginia,  at  all 
events,  though  the  oldest  State  in  the 
Union,  and  settled  up  from  end  to  end, 
possessed  a  population  not  much  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
emigration  having  been  effectually  barred 
by  the  slave  system;  that  her  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  white  inhabit- 
ants were  anything  but  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  race,  and  were  perhaps,  from 
the  manner  of  their  former  mode  of 
life,  and  their  natural  inclinations,  as 
ill  calculated  as  any  people  could  be  to 
build  up  the  fortunes  of  a  fallen  house. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  they  were  left 
as  a  rule  entirely  without  capital,  nearly 
all  heavily  in  debt,  their  labour  gone, 
in  many  cases  their  stock  driven  off. 
All  that  remained  to  them  were  large 
and  unwieldy  estates,  without  often  so 
much  as  the  worth  of  an  old  horse  to 
carry  on  their  cultivation,  and  a  large 
black  population  demoralized  and  starv- 
ing in  the  mountains. 

A  third  era  is  now  beginning ;  one, 
we  will  hope,  of  more  substantial  pros- 
perity. But  what  is  chiefly  necessary 
for  that  end,  and  what  is  coming  and 
must  eventually  come  in  no  stinted  mea- 
sure, is  help  from  England,  in  the  shape 
of  capital  and  immigration,  by  which 
means  Englishmen  and  Yiiginians  may 
mutually  benefit  one  another. 

It  is  to  a  certain  class  of  Englishmen 
that  Virginia  holds  out  her  arms ;  and 
of  late  years  a  gradually  increasing 
trade  has  been  setting  in  from  Liver- 
pool to  Norfolk,  of  English  gentlemen 
and  fjormers  with  what  is  called  in  Eng- 
land a  small  capital,  but  which  in  Vir- 
ginia will  go  a  surprisingly  long  way. 
British  officers  and  gentlemen  of  educa- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  living  for 
the  most  part  much  as  they  would  in 
England,  on  incomes  that  would  indeed 
sound  small  in  the  mother  country. 


Piobably  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
people  now  resident  in  England  have 
been  in  Egypt^  China,  or  the  antipodes 
than  in  an  old  slave  State,  so  that  a  few 
words  on  the  country  from  one  who  has 
gained  some  practical  experience  may 
not  come  amiss. 

Nothing  can.  present  a  more  striking 
difference  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
travelling  through  North  America  than 
does  the  physical  aspect  of  Virginia  to 
that  of  the  whole  country  lying  north 
of  Washington  and  the  Potomac 

After  travelling  perhaps  for  days 
through  the  uninteresting  flats  of 
Canada,  with  its  small  farms,  small 
houses,  big  bams,  and  hard-looking 
landscapes,  or  throagh  the  long,  rich 
valleys  of  New  York  and  Pennsjl- 
vania,  with  their  wealthy  cities  and 
highly-farmed  lands,  their  neat  board 
fences  and  pretentious  farm-honses, 
where  everything  is  new,  and  painfully 
intrudes  its  newness  on  the  eye — the 
bustle  and  life  at  the  crowded  railway 
stations, — ^nothing,  I  repeat,  can  strike 
him  more  forcibly  than  the  altered  look 
of  the  country  after  the  train  has  steamed 
out  of  the  Washington  station,  crossed 
the  broad  Potomac,  and  glided  into  the 
Old  Dominion. 

When  he  looks  back  and  sees  the 
stately  buildings  of  Washington  re- 
flected in  the  still  waters,  and,  tower- 
ing far  above  all  into  the  blue  sky  and 
shining  bright  in  the  rising  sun,  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  he  has  left  behind 
him  the  new,  and  is  entering  a  land  of 
the  past.  To  the  eye  of  an  English- 
man not  fresh  from  home  the  relief  is 
intense,  although  he  may  be  loc^ung  on 
the  ruins  of  what  once  was  great.  Here 
are  no  longer  monotonous  pine-wool|»,to 
close  the  view,  but  laive  fields  and  vast 
commons  sweep  to  the  horizon.  The 
country  no  longer  bears  the  appearance 
of  ha^g  been  carved  out  of  the  uni- 
versal forest ;  on  tiie  contrary,  the  idea 
of  its  ever  having  been  new  never  occurs 
to  the  thought  of  the  traveller.  Fine 
old  mansion-houses  peep  out  ^m 
clusters  of  venerable  oaks,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  rich  sweeping  fields,  sel- 
dom less  than  forty  or  fifty  acres  in 
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aztanl ;  bwrndlisB  oommoiM  that  bavo 
nia  to  wnato  lince  the  var,  and  grown 
up  with  youBg  pinea  or  oaks  thkUy 
sprinkled  oyer  their  aor&oey  reroinding 
one  iDiidh  of  the  dearer  parts  of  the 
Neir  Forest  in  Hampshire ;   even  in 
some  plaoee  English  hedges^  bqt  oftener 
ibe  old  banks  where  hedges  have  been 
kmg  ago;  the  soil  almost  everywhere 
of  a  bright  red,  sneh  as  is  aoen  in  Sonth 
Devon  or  Berwickshire )  and  in  the  far 
distanee  the  bine  mountains  aa  a  baek- 
f^fonnd.    Ever  and  anon  we  cioai  over 
deep    red   knes   through   green   oak 
wooda,  which  eany  one's  thonghta  back 
to  Old  Enghuid ;  which  delnsion*  how 
ever,  ia  speedily  disaipated  on  turning 
one's  eyea  to  Uie  interior  of  the  cari 
wheve  eveiy  species  of  Southern  life 
may  be  atpdifi^L      The  old  Virginian 
pUnter,  tall,  lank,  and  solemn,  with 
hvg  Una  eloth  eape  and  high  felt  wide- 
awake hat^  the  type  of  old-fashioned 
eourtasy  and   hospitality;   the  young 
jrtodent  going  to  college,  slight,  narrow- 
shouldered,  and  pale-fiiced— a  most  fre- 
quent type  of  young  Southerner — ^with 
long  haur,  and  white  soft  hat,  worn  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  chewing  tobacco 
and,  I  need  not  add,  spitting  on  the 
stove-rrabout  as  striking  a  contrast  to 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  undeigradqate 
as  eonld  be  found.    A  commercial  gen- 
tieman  ftom  Now  York,  in  a  high  hat^ 
with  his  lega  over  the  back  of  the  seat, 
eonvenoa  in  a  high   key  on  matters 
(though  not  stricUy  private  and  con- 
fidential,  at  any  rate  uninteresting  to 
the  remaining  thirty  or  forty  occupants 
af  the  ear)  with  a  Southerner  several 
tampartments  distant  £rom  him,  whose 
de«p  voice  and  broad  provincial  dialect 
txempliiy  the  difference  of  the   two 
lii^gns    moat  forcibly.      No   coloured 
p«q>le  am  to  be  seen ;  special  cars  are 
provided  fiur  them  on  every  train. 

Twenty  miles  or  so  south  of  Wash- 
ington wa  atop  at  a  amall  station.  A 
IfTgd  boaid,  painted  white,  and  sup- 
ported on  ^o  poat^  arrests  the  atten- 
tiim.  Written  across  it,  in  large  blaok 
lettsHi  are  the  words,  *<  Confederate 
Dead,"  behind  which  is  an  inclosed 
jird,  white  with  email  tombstones. 
Na  188. — ^voL.  xzziL 


Over  the  tieket*office  of  the  little  sta- 
tion ia  written  *<  Manassea."  Here  it 
was  ttiat  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
war  took  place,  where  the  undisciplined 
but  enthusiastic  levies  of  the  South 
defeated  and  routed  the  Northern  army 
advancing,  confident  of  victory,  from 
Washington. 

We  do  not|  as  in  the  Northern  States, 
pass  through  innumerable  and  thriving 
little  towns,  surrounded  by  fine  subur-. 
ban  houses.  The  stations  are  unpre- 
tending structures  of  wood,  and  the 
plaoea  ftom  which  they  derive  their 
names  often  but  little  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  nigger-cabins. 

Society,  on  the  contrary,  was,  and  to 
a  great  measure  still  is,  scattered  over 
the  country,  as  the  fine  old  houses  give 
evidence,  as  does  the  distance  they  stand 
apsrt  from  one  another  of  the  large  size 
of  the  eatates  belonging  to  them. 

As  we  tmvel  southwards,  the  country 
begins  to  look  more  prosperous,  and  the 
fearful  traces  of  war,  though  still  evi- 
dent, are  not  so  marked.  You  have 
stOl  the  same  sweep  of  hill  and  dale  and 
grassy  upland ;  the  negroes  toiling  among 
the  long  stalks  of  the  Indian  com ;  the 
red  lanes  and  green  woods,  with  always 
the  same  background ;  distant  moun- 
taina,  of  a  wondrous  blue,  rising,  peaked 
and  jagged,  into  the  sky. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  per- 
son unacquainted  with  America  any  idea 
of  what  the  settled  parts  of  the  North- 
em  States  and  Canada  are  like — they 
axe  something  so  utterly  different  from 
anything  in  the  Old  World.  Perhaps 
what  would  best  explain  my  meaning 
would  be  to  say,  that  in  the  former 
countries  there  is  nothing  that  comes 
up  to  our  idea  of  the  word  **  rural.''  It 
ia  true,  there  are  neat  farm-houses  (but 
then  they  are  built  like  English  seaside 
villaaX  green  fields,  and  clear  streams, 
and  all  the  essentials  which  are  gene- 
rally understood  to  make  up  the  word ; 
but  an  entile  look  of  newness  pervades 
everything.  The  appearance  of  having 
been  carved  and  manufactured  out  of 
the  universal  forest,  and  laid  out  like  a 
chessboard,  forcea  itself  on  the  imagina- 
tion, and  refiisea  to  be  shaken  ofip. 
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The  backwoods  sad  lakes  are  beaati- 
fal,  till  their  monotony  wearies  the  eye, 
even  in  spite  of  the  changes  of  seasons 
and  foliage,  of  sunsets  and  sunrises.  The 
cities  are  fine,  many  of  them  splendid ; 
but  the  settled-up  or  "cleared"  country 
districts,  however  high  may  be  the 
hills  and  however  clear  the  streams, 
have  an  indefinable  want  of  something — 
although  perhaps  the  entire  absence  of 
animal  and  bird  life  may  aid  a  little  in 
producing  this  impression* 

In  many  features  of  the  landscape 
Virginia  may  be  said  to  resemble  Eng- 
land more  than  any  other  State.  Nor 
is  it  in  that  respect  alone  that  her  fields 
differ  from  her  wealthier  and  more  pros- 
perous sisters  in  the  North.  As  the 
farmer  walks  his  rounds,  the  rabbit 
springs  at  his  feet,  every  hedgerow  and 
thicket  are  alive  with  song-birds  of  every 
variety  and  description ;  and  at  sunset 
in  the  short  days  of  winter  he  hears  the 
coveys  of  partridges  calling  round  the 
house,  and  overhead  sees  the  long  flocks 
of  rooks  hastening  from  the  fields  to 
their  roosting  grounds. 

And,  meanwhile,  a  State  second  to 
none  in  the  Union  for  natural  beauty 
and  fertility,  lies  as  it  were  helpless 
and  calling  for  a  population  to  farm  her 
lands,  restore  her  old  country-houses, 
enjoy  her  sweet  and  temperate  climate, 
and  call  forth  her  vast  mining  resources ; 
and  those  whom  she  especially  asks  for, 
and  who  are  most  fitted  to  answer  her 
requirements  and  derive  benefit  them- 
selves from  her  fertile  soil  and  vast 
resources,  are  Englishmen  with  mnall 
or  moderate  means. 

It  is  by  gentlemen  with  small  capital 
and  farmers  that  information  is  most 
sought  after  and  most  needed.  Where- 
ever  the  English  working  man  goes,  he 
will  find  his  service  eagerly  accepted, 
for  which  he  will  receive  the  highest 
wages,  though  longer  hours  of  labour 
may  be  exacted  from  him  than  he  has 
been  accustomed  to.  About  the  very 
worst  place  he  could  transport  himself 
and  family  to  would  be  Virginia,  since 
in  the  rural  districtSy  which  constitute 
the  principil  wealth  of  the  State,  there 
are  generally  speaking  biit  two  dsises, 


planters  and  negsoes— the  latter  fai9% 
preponderating,  and   constituting  the 
entire  labour  supply.    Black  labour  is 
at  present  abundant,  and  the  wages  an 
about  one-third  of  what  is  paid  for  wbite 
labour  in  the  North  and  Canada ;  added 
to  which,  he  would  not  to  sach  a  degree 
inhale  the  bewitching  air  of  eqodity 
which  the  English,  and  more  sl^  the 
Scotch^  working  man  so  dearly  lores 
to  dream  of  on  leaving  the  country  of 
his  birth.    There  is  a  small  class  of 
whites  in  the  rural  districts  of  Viiginia 
whose  fiunilies  have  owned  neither  lands 
nor  slaves,  and  who  generally  rent  luid 
in  the  mountains  and  rough  places  and 
grow  tobacco :  these  people  rejoice  in 
the  appellation  of ''  mean  whites."    The 
name  is  significant,  and  we  need  add  no 
more.     It  is  for  the  English  gentleman 
or  farmer  emigrant,  the  former  especi- 
ally, for  whom  Virginia  is  so  pecuharly 
suited, — ^that  class  who  so  frequently  let 
themselves  drift  with  the  huge  stream  of 
hard-handed  labourers  and  mechanics, 
who  year  by  year  throng  the  Atlantic 
steamers,  and  with  whom  they  are  utteriy 
unable  to  compete ;  indulging  their  fim- 
oies  with  pleasing  visions  of  a  great 
deal  of  sport  combined  with  a  httle 
work ;  having,  probably,  just  sold  out  of 
the  army,  and  consequently,  as  a  rale, 
absolutely  ignorant  of  agricultural  mat- 
ters, and  still  more  unfit  for  hard  physi- 
cal toil.    In  the  teeth  of  all  remon- 
strances they  go,  often  with  their  wives 
and  families,   to  countries  they  know 
little  or  nothing  of,  where  their  veiy 
education  and  refinement  add  to  their 
misery,  to  endure  hardships  they  little 
dreamt  of,  for  no  good  end  whatever, 
and  to  meet  with,  in  by  &r  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  great  loss,  if  not  ruin. 

Eastern,  or  "  old"  Virginia,  is  divided 
into  three  large  compartments.  Tide- 
water, which  is  the  eastern  division  of 
the  State,  running  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  inland,  north  and  south,  is  {«in- 
cipally  level  or  gently  undulating.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  dhills  «ad 
fevers  prevail,  which  naturally  to  a  great 
ext^t  prevent  that  region  from  be- 
coming popular. 

The  second  divisioni  is  the  '^  Gbest 
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Valley,"  the  "  Shenandoah  Valley,"  or 
the  "Valley  of  Virginia,"  a  beautiful 
district  and  second  to  none  in  fertility, 
Ijing  between  the  Blue  Eidges  and  the 
iil^hanies.  There  were  fewer  slaves 
owned  in  this  latter  section  before  the 
war,  and  the  farms  were,  as  a  rule, 
smaller  and  more  carefully  worked; 
consequently  the  shock  of  war  falling 
&r  less  heavily  on  the  landowners, 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  land  in 
the  market  as  in  other  parts,  and  what 
is  for  sale  usually  fetches  a  compara- 
tiyely  high  figure. 

It  is  to  the  third  great  division  that 
I  principally  confine  my  remarks.  The 
tide  of  English  emigration  has  been 
tamed  towards  the  Piedmont  district 
for  two  weighty  reasons  :  the  first  being 
that  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  districts 
in  America  ;  the  second,  that  as  a  farm- 
ing countiy  it  is  second  to  none  in  the 
State,  either  for  stock  or  grain,  varying 
as  it  does  from  gently  undulating  plains 
to  loffy  mountains.  Here  the  price  of 
land  ranges  from  $5  to  $40  an  acre,  the 
STenge  value  for  forms  with  buildings 
and  dwelling-houses  in  good  condition 
being  perhaps  $20,  or  about  3/.  lOx., 
when  within  easy  reach  of  a  town. 

Running  from,  the  head  of  Tidewater 
light  through  the  centre  of  the  State 
firom  north  to  south,  are  the  Blue  Eidge 
mountains,  which  form  a  most  pro- 
minent feature  iu  the  landscape;  for 
wherever  the  traveller  may  be,  they 
form  the  invariable  background  to  his 
view,  rolling  like  a  huge  wave  down 
the  centre  of  the  State,  heaving  their 
eharply-defined  and  blue  peaks  higher 
and  higher  into  the  sky  till  they  reach 
the  *' Peaks  of  Otter,"  which  look  down 
over  Eastern  Virginia,  and  indeed  into 
North  Carolina,  horn  an  altitude  of  over 
5,000  feet  The  strip  of  country  that 
nms  along  the  eastern  base  of  that 
mountain,  in  length  about  300  miles 
and  in  breadth  perhaps  60,  is  the 
"  Piedmont  district." 

The  great  centre  of  the  Piedmont  dis- 
trict is  the  city  of  Lynchburgh,  with 
a  population  of  upwards  of  12,000  souls. 
The  town  is  built  on  hills,  and  is 
hcsuUfaHy  sitoated,  overhanging   the 


James  River,  which  winds  through  lofty 
spurs  of  the  Blue  Eidge  (the  range  itself 
is  only  a  few  miles  distant)  and  skirts 
the  city.  In  old  days  Lynchburgh  had 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
wealthiest  little  cities  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  again  one  day  regain  its  old 
reputation.  Several  lines  of  railway 
meet  there ;  the  James  River  connects  it 
with  Richmond  and  the  sea,  being  navi- 
gable the  whole  way ;  and  it  is  the 
centre  of  a  district  where  agricultural 
wealth,  when  properly  developed  by 
capital  and  enterprise,  can  only  be 
equalled  by  its  vast  mineral  resources. 

Contrast  Lynchburg  with  a  Northern 
city.  Can  anything  be  more  different 
than  its  old,  ill-paved  streets,  steep 
hills,  and  half-Italian,  half- Spanish 
look)  An  eminent  EngUsh  authoress 
has  described  the  view  from  the  city 
as  reminding  her  forcibly  of  the  view 
from  Haldon  Hill,  near  Exeter,  on  a 
large  scale ;  and  she  compares  the  James 
River,  after  it  has  issued  from  the  great 
gap  in  the  Blue  Mountains  through 
which  it  Hows,  and  rolls  its  great  vo- 
lume of  water  round  and  round  the 
base  of  lofty  wooded  hills  and  frowning 
precipices,  to  the  Rhine,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  grandeur  of  very  lofty 
mountains  and  the  softness  of  a  south- 
em  climate. 

The  price  of  land  ranges,  as  I  said 
before,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre,  varying 
partly  with  its  distance  from  town,  and 
partly,  and  perhaps  more  generally,  with 
its  agricultural  value.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  deep  red  clay,  of  any 
depth;  the  remainder  is  light  and  sandy, 
of  a  grey  or  white  colour,  very  inferior  to 
the  former-mentioned  in  quality,  though 
lighter  and  easier  worked  in  wet  sea- 
sons; neither  does  it  hold  manure 
well,  and  therefore  is  not  so  capable  of 
improvement  as  the  red  soil;  and  the 
purchaser  of  land  will  always  find  that 
the  nearer  he  goes  to  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  the  better  will  be  the  land. 

The  old  estates  are  principally  of 
large  size,  varying  from  500  to  3,000 
acres.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
meet  with  a  planter  living  in  a  princel^ 
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ho^se  that  might  vie  with  manj  of 
oiir  old  country  houses  in  England, 
having  in  his  possession  some  1,000 
acres  of  land,  without  a  cent  to  cany 
on  his  farm,  and  perhaps  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  debt»  living  in  one  room 
of  his  house,  which  is  all  he  can  afford 
to  furnish,  and  working  small  patches 
of  his  estate  here  and  there,  with  the 
aid  of  one  or  two  hired  hands  and  per- 
haps a  team  of  horses. 

Carved  chimney-pieces  and  faultlessly 
laid  oak  floors  are  rotting  beneath  his 
feet  Kot  naturally  bred  up  to  work, 
but  having  lived  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  ease  and  plenty,' he  has  now  to 
take  off  his  coat  and  follow  the  plough, 
under  a  crushing  load  of  debt  he  can 
see  no  means  of  ever  being  able  to  pay. 
He  sees  his  estate,  which  was  once 
covered  with  sheep  and  cattle,  growing 
up  above  his  head  in  wild  grass  and 
weeds;  his  tobacco  houses,  that  once 
groaned  with  the  fragrant  leaf,  falling 
fast  to  decay;  and  the  long  rows  of 
cabins,  where  the  darkies  used  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  long  summer  evenings^ 
deserted  and  silent. 

When  I  add  to  this  that  the  word 
"  hospitality"  is  unknown  in  Virginia,  1 
must  be  understood  to  mean  that  no  door 
is  closed  against  the  stranger  ;  that  the 
quality  is  such  a  part  and  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  that  anything  else  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  their  nature,  or 
indeed  understood  by  themselves.  So 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Englishman 
will  And  a  hearty  welcome  wherever  he 
goes.  Sobriety  is  also  a  ruling  feature 
of  their  character.  It  is  a  most  rare  oc- 
currence, out  of  the  towns  at  all  events, 
to  see  a  white  man  the  worse  for  liquor, 
and  it  is  equally  rare  to  And  spirits  in 
any  of  even  the  beat  houses. 

The  Virginians,  as  a  people,  are,  at 
all  events  outwardly — not  that  I  have 
the  slightest  grounds  for  supposing  that 
it  is  only  thus — decidedly  religious. 
You  seldom  hear  them  swear,  and,  as 
I  have  already  said,  they  never  drink ; 
they  even  look  on  dancing,  for  the  most 
part,  with  horror,  and  are  most  punc- 
tilious about  going  to  church,  as  well  as 
about  other  smaller  observances. 


In  dress  they  are  as  untidy  as  voifc 
Americans;  in  fact — if  Imayyentmeto 
say  so — they,  in  common  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  male  portion  of  the  United 
States,  seem  to  l^ve  entirely  lost  all 
taste  in  that  respect,  and  shady  black 
with  a  great  deal  of  white  shirtfront— 
which  I  need  not  add  does  not  alwajB 
remain  that  colour — satisfies  the  high- 
est public  demands  for  respectability; 
a  green  tie  is  considered  rather  an  object 
of  beauty,  which  is  a  vaost  unfortunate 
accompaniment  to  an  American  com- 
plexion.   As  a  rule  their  features  are 
good,  though  somewhat  lacking  expies- 
sion,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  many  gene- 
rations o|  Acglected  education. 

In  figure,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
tall  and  gaunt,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
ypu  see  a  really  well-knit  frame.    The 
town  populations  exhibit  the  same  fall- 
ing off  in  physical  structure  firom  their 
European  forefathers  as  those  of  the 
Korthem  cities :  the  height  alone  re- 
mains, while  the  required  stamina  to 
carry  it  off  seems  to  have  been  lost 
They  confess  to  being  a  hundred  years 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world — ^a  flippant 
observer  might  suggest  that  two  hun- 
dred would  be  nearer  the  truth.    The 
national   pastime  is   the   tournament 
Imagine,  reader,  in  these  days  of  steam 
and  electricity — the  Virginians  still  tilt 
at  the  ring !    A  gallows  is  erected,  from 
which  hangs  a  small  ring ;  the  competi- 
tors, styling  themselves  the  knights  of 
this  or  that  place,  ride  at  it  full  gallop 
with  a  lance.    The  champion  of  the 
day  is  presented  with  a  crown,  which 
he  places  on  the  head  of  any  fJEor  lady 
amosg  the  audience  he  may  choose,  and 
this  favoured  damsel  is  for&with  styled 
the  Queen  of  Beauty.     The  evening 
vnnds  up,  in  some  cases,  with  a  dance 
or  frolic,  as  it  is  called ;  tiiough  dancing 
is  still  looked  upon  coldly  in  Virginia, 
and  ''round"  dances  are  barely  counte- 
nanced ;  when  they  are  practtsody  it  is 
in  the  most  primitive  manner. 

One  word  about  the  negroes.  To 
speak  roughly,  less  than  one>half  of  the 
black  population  hire  out  as  agricul- 
tural Labourers.  As  regards  wages, 
when  hired  by  the  year  they  receive 
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»b(mt  $2,  or  8&y  per  week,  besides  their 
boudy  coDsisting  of  com,  bread,  and 
bacon,  wliich  ia  generally  estimated  at  $1 
per  week|  making  in  all  about  12«.  per 
week — about  two-fifths  of  the  aggregate 
wages  of  the  white  labourer  in  Canada. 
The  hoars  are  from  sunrise  till  sunset. 
When  the  low  rate  of  their  wages  is 
taken  into  consideration,  their  labour 
may  be  said  to  be  cheap.  They  can 
work  as  well  as  any  European,  and  if 
you  are  with  them  they  will  When 
the  master  is  absent  they  will  shirk  as 
mudi  as  they  can,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tboa.  Bat,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
aideiation,  the  Anglo-American  has  no 
light  to  grumble  if  he  can  get  strong, 
able-bodied  labourers  in  America  for 
12<.  p€V  week,  everything  included,  and 
be  mast  see  that  they  are  not  lazy.  In 
the  more  southern  States  the  wages  are 
considerably  higher.  £ut  what  of  the 
otber  half  who  do  not  hire  out  1  They 
aie  undoubtedly  the  curse  of  Virginia. 
Some  do  little  or  nothing,  half-starving 
themselves  and  going  about  almost 
naked  rather  than  work.  The  remain- 
der do  more  active  harm  to  the  country, 
namely,  by  renting  land  £rom  the  pro- 
prietors in  shares  of  the  crop,  by  which 
means,  through  their  ignorance,  they 
rain  every  piece  of  land  they  touch, 
and  afford  temptation  to  their  landlord 
to  drag  out  an  existence  and  just  main- 
tain himself  without  working,  during 
which  time  his  property  becomes  less 
TaluaUe  every  ^ear ;  while  he,  with  a 
ahortsightedness  that  is  almost  incre- 
dible, will  prefer  to  exist,  for  the  few 
yean  that  his  land  will  produce  any- 
thing, in  idleness  and  oblivious  of  the 
futore^  to  restoring  his  estate,  or  as 
much  as  he  can  of  it,  to  its  natural 
fertility,  and  thereby  making  an  effort 
to  lessen  his  embarrassments  and  create 
for  himself  a  f  atare  instead  of  launching 
himself  further  and  farther  into  ruin. 
Tbe  taxes  are  not  high,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  90  cents  in  the  $100. 
In  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  they 
are  four  times  this  amount. 

Of  course,  if  there  was  not  some 
trath  in  the  stetement  that  a  great 
many  of  the  lands  in  Virginia  have  been 


overworked  by  growing  too  great  a  suc- 
cession of  strong  crops  without  manure, 
it  would  be  needless  to  write  a  word 
about  such  a  country,  as  such  a  field  for 
emigration  would  be  an  impossibility. 
But  that  this  as  a  serious  objection  has 
been  made  far  too  much  of,  partly  from 
ignorance  and  partly  from  exaggeration, 
•there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  instance,  I 
see  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  600-acre 
farm  that  I  know  well.  The  soil  is  of 
the  usual  sort  in  the  locality,  a  deep, 
rich,  red  clay.  The  fields  are  all  roll- 
ing, with  running  water  through  every 
one  of  them.  Before  the  war  they 
were  knee^eep  in  grass  and  clover.  It 
was  all  broken  up  during  the  war. 
Wherever  grass  and  clover  are  sown 
now  they  take  well,  but  the  present 
owner,  a  Virginian,  and  a  more  than 
usually  improvident  farmer,  avers  that 
he  cannot  afford  the  money  to  lay  down 
grass,  as  the  returns  would  not  be  im- 
mediate, and  prefers  to  keep  thirty  or 
forty  negro  hands  living  in  his  cabins, 
and  running  out  his  land  in  tobacco, 
while  a  more  perfect  picture  of  a 
grazing-farm,  with  a  first-rate  house  and 
buildings,  cabins,  and  tobacco-bams, 
could  not  well  be  imagined ;  and  there 
are  not  five  acres  of  the  six  hundred 
that  would  not  take  grass  at  this  mo- 
ment. In  two  or  three  years  it  will  be 
a  different  matter.  This  farm  is  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  2/.  10«.  per  acre.  I 
give  this  as  an  instance  of  many. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  drawback 
Virginia  has  are  her  roads,  which,  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  partly 
from  long  neglect,  are  shockingly  bad 
during  the  winter.  During  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  more  level  parte  of  the 
country,  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found 
with  them,  as  they  are  smooth  and 
springy  to  horses'  feet,  without  being 
hard. 

Elding  is  the  principal  mode  of  pro- 
gression, both  among  men  and  women. 
The  men,  to  English  eyes,  present  a 
most  comical  appearance  on  horseback, 
seated  on  huge  Mexican  saddles  covered 
all  over  with  metal  and  fancy  work, 
beneath  which  is  a  sheepskin,  or  more 
generally  a  large  cloth,  on  special  occa- 
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sions  covered  with  fancy  work;  long 
leather  flaps  cover  their  legs,  while  their 
feet  rest  in  wooden  stirrups.  The  pink 
of  horsemanship  is  to  lean  hack  as  stiff 
and  straight  as  a  poker  from  the  tips  of 
their  toes,  which  are  pointed  out  as  far 
as  possihle,  ahnost  heyond  their  horses' 
shooLderSy  to  the  top  of  their  head.  As 
they  seldom  ride  out  of  a  walk,  their 
practical  qualitiee  as  horsemen  are  not 
often  called  into  request,  and  are  proh- 
ahly  more  fitted  for  jogging  along  to  a 
State  fair  than  for  crossing  a  stiff  country 
in  England.  They  remind  one,  with 
their  high-crowned  felt  hats  and  long 
blue  cloaks,  of  the  woodcuts  in  Mrs. 
Markhapi's  "History  of  England.** 
Eising  to  the  trot  is  quite  an  unknown 
accomplishment  in  the  "Old  Domi- 
nion," and  creates  a  great  sensation  when 
indulged  in  by  an  unknowing  foreiguer. 

To  the  English  lover  of  the  gun  Vir- 
ginia has  great  attractions.  Partridge 
shooting  is  harder  work  there  than  in 
England,  as,  instead  of  there  being  any 
scarcity  of  cover,  there  is  almost  too 
much ;  and  a  good  breed  of  dogs  is 
sadly  wanted  in  the  State  to  work  it. 

The  birds  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the 
old  waste  fields  that  have  grown  up 
with  broom  sage  since  the  war,  added  to 
which  it  is  up  and  down  hill  or  dale ; 
but  to  a  sportsman  who  does  not  mind 
hard  work  I  can  imagine  no  sport  more 
delightful,  and  first-rate  bags  are  made. 
Twenty- five  or  thirty  brace,  not  to 
speak  of  an  odd  snipe  or  two  and  several 
rabbits,  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances be  a  good  day's  sport.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  birds.  The  Vir- 
ginians shoot  partridges  very  little,  as 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  adepts  at  shoot- 
ing flying,  so  the  sportsman  can  roam 
where  he  will.  The  natives  are  more 
addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  wild 
turkey,  of  which  there  are  great  quan- 
tities in  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Eidge 
Mountains,  and  indeed  in  most  parts 
of  the  State. 


The  ecclesiastical  architectoie  of  Vir- 
ginia knows  little  variation,  the  coontiy 
churches  being  all  of  red  brick  <x  wood, 
oblong    buildings,  devoid    of    iowesB, 
wings,  or  other  description  of  omar 
ment.    The  principal  creeds  are  Epis- 
copal, Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presby- 
terian.      The  former    are    inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  others,  but,  as  in  Eng- 
land, they  include  the  majority  of  thd 
education  and  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  coloured  people    have  their  own 
meetings  and  their  own  preachers  They 
nearly  all  profess  a  great  deal  of  reli- 
gion.     They  are  generally  ^Baptists,*  bat 
their  religion  teaches  them  that  it  is 
wicked  to  dance,  while  it  does  not  soc- 
oeed  in  impressing  on  their  minds  that 
to  steal  is  a  crima    Much  of  their  light- 
ness of  heart  has  fled  with  the  old  log 
cabins,  the  long  rows  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  standing,  mostly  uninhabited, 
their  roofs  fstUing  to  decay,  the  long  gasB 
and  weeds  forcing  themselves  through 
the  chinks,  and  the  careless,  happy  crea- 
tures who  once  called  them  home  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.    They  always  like  to 
go  home,  if  possible,  to  the  old  planta- 
tion to  die.     Their  former  masters  still 
treat  them  with  kindness,  and  not  a 
spark  of  the  ill-feeling  that  one  would 
have  expected  remains.     In  the  words 
of  one  of  themselves  :    "  At  the  sur- 
render our  master  called  us  out,  and 
told  us  we  were  free.  Where  were  we  to 
go  1    We  had  no  money — ^nothing  but 
the  clothes  we  stood  in.     Our  master 
was  ruined ;  he  could  pay  us  no  wages. 
He  kept  three  or  four  of  us  out  of  kind- 
ness ;  the  rest  of  us  went  to  the^  big 
mountains,  and  lived  on  berries." 

The  Virginia  of  the  past  is  dead  for 
ever,  and  a  new  Virginia  is  arising, 
more  useful  and  more  lasting  than  the 
old;  and  assuredly  in  time  the  "Old 
Dominion "  will  have  ceased  to  -mourn 
over  her  lost  institutions,  and  will  have 
no  cause  to  cry,  0  mihi  prwteritos 
reforat  si  Jupiter  annos  / 

Shbbautioon. 
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ZANZIBAR  AND  ITS  SULTAN. 


Ik  m  few  weeks  we  may  expect  to  find 
anong  the  London  visitors  of  the  season 
the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar,  a  potentate  of 
whoBiy  till  within  the  few  last  years, 
little  was  heard  and  less  known. 

It  is  only  in  the  latest  works  on 
political  geography  that  we  find  much 
uentioa  of  one  great  distinction  be- 
tveen  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa, 
in  the  existence  on  the  former  of  Arab 
aoverdgns,  one  of  whom  has  dominion 
oTsr  a  seaboard  of  fertile  coast  extend- 
ing over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
ahoimdiDg  in  excellent  harbours. 

In  none  but  the  latest  books  on 
oriental  commeroe  do  we  find  more  than 
the  names  of  these  ports,  or  any  account 
of  tha  considerable  and  growing  trade 
of  which  they  are  the  emporia. 

14  indeed,  we  go  back  to  the  annals 
of  the  early  Portuguese  navigators,' and 
compare   their    descriptbns    with   the 
works  of  more  recent  travellers   and 
voyagers — Owen,  Wellsted,  Livingstone, 
Krap^  Burton,  and  Stanley — and  with 
ibe  voluminous  but  not  very  inviting 
details  to  be  found  in  Parliamentary 
Blue  Books  on  the  slave  trade,  we  find 
that  the  east  coast  of  Africa  has  never, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  been  quite 
sank  into  the  state  of  unmitigated  negro 
barbarism  in  which  the  early  circum- 
navlgators    of  Africa  found  the  west 
I'Oast.    In  the  earliest  days  of  history 
I  lie   shipmen    of    Syria,    Arabia,  and 
India  carried  on  a  flourishing  commerce 
with  eastern  Africa ;  and  the  Portuguese, 
who  saw  none  but  negro  savages  on  the 
west  coast,  found  the  east  parcelled  out 
into  flourishing  kingdoms,  which  had 
for  ages  been  ruled  by  monarchs  of 
various  foreign  dynasties — Arab,  Per- 
^iata,  and  Indian — as  well  as  by  Africans 
»f  a  type  much  superior  to  any  which  the 
Portuguese  voyagers  had  before  met  with. 
The  capitals  of  these  rulers  were  latge 
tovns,  the    centres  of  a  considerable 
commerce  not  only  with  the  neighbour- 
ing cotsts  and  countries,  but  with  dis- 


tant markets  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia, 
India,  the  Eastern  Islands  and  China. 

How  all  these  kingdoms  were  subdued ; 
how  the  Portuguese  rule  was  extended 
tUl  it  embraced  every  port  of  any  im- 
portance from  the  Sofala  Banks  to  the 
shores  of  Persia  and  the  west  coast  of 
India ;  how  the  commerce  of  all  these 
ports  was  first  monopolized  by  the  Portu- 
guese, then  harassed  by  pirates — Dutch, 
French,  English,  and  Arab;  how  a  great 
slave  trade  was  set  up  which  extinguished 
all  other  trades,  and  speedily  sapped  the 
foundations  of  industry  by  abolishing 
free  labour ;  how  the  whole  east  Africsn 
coast  relapsed  into  a  state  of  semi-bar- 
barism little  better  than  that  of  the  west 
coast ;  all  this  forms  a  history  never  yet 
treated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  a  whole, 
but  most  instructive  to  the  student  of 
those  social  and  political  problems  which 
relate  to  the  rise  and  degradation  of 
human  races. 

As  the  Portuguese  power  on  those 
shores  withered  and  decayed  during  the 
last  century  that  of  the  Arabs  took  its 
place.  Of  all  the  families  engaged  in  the 
re-establishment  of  this  Arab  power,  none 
was  more  energetic  or  persevering  than 
the  'Al-bii-S*aid  clan,  popularly  but  less 
correctly  known  as  the  Eba-Sa'eed,  or 
Aba-Sa'eed,  of  Om4n,  who,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  warlike  prowess  and  enterprise 
with  commercial  activity,  raised  them- 
selves from  the  position  of  the  spiritual 
rulers  of  a  smiill  province  in  Eastern 
Arabia  to  be  the  monarchs  of  two 
separate  and  distant  kingdoms.  It 
is  from  this  family  that  the  jresent 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  descended ;  and 
we  will  briefly  describe  whence  the 
family  came  and  who  they  are,  how 
they  acquired  their  present  influence, 
and  what  are  their  prospects  of  increas- 
ing or  perpetuating  it. 

Whoever  wishes  to  study  the  hist<5ry 
of  the  dynasty,  and  of  the  countries 
over  which  the  Imftms  and  Seyyids  of 
Omftn  have  ruled,  cannot  do  better  than 
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consult  tbe  learned  work  of  Dr.  Oeoige 
Percy  Badger ;  ^  but  unfortunatdy  Iub 
history  is  locked  up  in  the  publications 
of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  is  accessible 
to  few  save  members  of  the  sodety,  or 
those  who  haye  at  hand  a  good  library 
of  reference.  Still  more  rarely  to  be 
met  with  is  the  work  of  Colonel  Boss  i ' 
and  both  histories  are  intended  for 
students  of  Arabic  history  rather  than 
for  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Gifford 
Palgrave's  account  of  Omftn  and  its 
rulers^  is,  like  everything  from  thd 
pen  of  that  brilliant  and  accomplished 
author,  at  once  picturesque  and-  truth* 
ful  in  its  general  effect;  but,  written 
mainly  from  oral  information,  it  repre* 
scnts  rather  the  current  traditions  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  travelled 
than  the  conclusions  of  their  learned 
historians.  In  the  following  brief  his- 
torical sketch  we  shall  fhllow  mainly 
Dr.  Badger's  and  Colonel  Boss's  works, 
referring  the  reader  to  their  pages  for 
fuller  details.  For  pictures  of  Omftn 
and  its  people,  and  sketches  of  the  life 
they  lead,  Uie  reader  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  Mr.  Gifford  Pslgrave's 
work,  which  in  the  parts  relating  to 
Oman,  as  well  as  to  other  provinces,  is 
the  best  guide-book  we  know  to  North- 
em  and  Eastern  Arabia  and  its  people. 

Omfin,  as  a  principality,  extends  on 
the  east  coast  of  Arabia  from  Ras-el- 
Hadd  to  Cape  Mus&ndim,  stretching 
inland  to  the  great  central  Arabian 
Desert.  Strictly  speaking,  Om&n  is  only 
one  inland  district  of  the  five  into  which 
the  eastern  portion  of  Arabia  is  divided ; 
but  the  name  has  come  to  include  in 
common  parlance  nearly  the  whole  of 
Arabia  east  of  the  Great  Desert 

As  regards  the  people  inhabiting  this 

^  History  of  the  Im&ms  and  Seyyids  of 
Oman  by  Saltl-ibn-Razik  from  a.  D.  661—1856, 
translated  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  a 
continuation  down  to  1870,  by  Geom  Percy 
Badger,  LL.D.,F.R.O.S.  London :  Haklnyt 
Society,  1871. 

'  Annals  of  Om&n,  by  Sirb&n-bin-Said-bin- 
Sirhan,  translated  by  Col.  £.  C.  Ross,  Political 
Agent  at  Muscat  Calcutta,  1874  (re|»rint8d 
fntin  the  Journal  of  the  Aeiatio  Society  of 
BmTRl  for  1874). 

»  William  Gifford  Palgrave*8  Central  and 
i<!nstem  Arabia.     London :  MacmiUau.  1865. 
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tract  we  must  bear  in  mind  flwt  the 
mass  of  the  population  in  Arabia  admiti 
of  no  distinction  as  to  origin,  befewesa 
rulers  and  people.    All  of  Arab  race      i 
trace  their  desceiit  to  common  anceston. 
Every  orthodox  Arab  pedigree  must 
begin  with,  or  presuppose,  an  undoubted 
descent  from  "  His  Highness  AdsB|  the 
Father  of  mankind,"  through  the  Patri- 
archs as  enumerated  by  Moses,  down  to 
Joktan  or  Eahttn,  fourth  in  desosot 
from  Shem,  and  Inother  of  Peleg,  in 
whoee  days  'Uhe  earth  was  dividiiii,** 
and  from  whom  Abraham  the  **  Father 
of  the  Faithfiil"  was  fifth  in  direct 
descent. 

The  Arab  historians  reckon  four 
descendants  of  Joktan,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  thirteen  enumerated  in 
Grenesis.  One  of  these  was  Jaarab,  the 
ancestor  of  one  great  branch  of  the 
Arabs;  another  was  Ad,  the  anceelor 
of  the  Adites  or  El-AjEd,  from  which 
stock  the  present  ruling  family  of  Zan- 
zibar traces  its  descent 

Great  is  the  controvert,  into  which 
we  must  not  now  enter,  regarding  the 
original  Colonization  of  southem  and 
eastern  Arabia  :-^from  which  of  the 
patriarchs,  descendants  of  fihem,  any 
particular  tribe  was   descended;  who 
were    original    coloxdsts;    who    sub- 
sequent immigrants  in  each  province; 
and  how  far  the  ruling  tribes  were  inter- 
mingled with  descendants  from  Cush 
the  son  of  Ham.     No  doubt  in  early 
times,  as  in  later  days,  the  piessore 
of  population  and  consequent  watt  and 
intermarriages  led  to  much  intermingling 
of  tribes  a]l  of  common  origin.     Such 
matters  are,  however,  in  Arabia  of  more 
practical  importance  than  in  Europe; 
for  the  questions, Vhether  this  or  that 
tribe  were  original  colonists  or  subse- 
quent interlopers,  whether  they  were 
descended  from  Ishmael,  the  son   of 
Abraham,  or  firom  Joktan,  Abraham^s 
collateral  ancestor,  or  through  both,  by 
descent  from  that  wife  of  Ishmael  who 
was  a  descendant  of  Joktan,  these  and 
similar  questions  will  to  this  A^r  be 
made  pteteSLts  for  aggressions  of  tefmoiy, 
and  arguments  for  upholding  or  resisfthig 

*  Oenesis  z.  21,  and  I  Chronicles  i  19—27. 
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pratettriDiMi  to  IinAmmte[0]f  other  honoiin. 
Aftd  though  ihd  nltim&te  arbitrament 
icflti^  M  in  80  many  Arab  controversieSy 
with  the  swordy  the  caose  of  dissension, 
nsl  or  pretended,  is  often  a  genealogical 
qttestioii  which  in  Europe  would  move 
notie  but  the  most  devoted  members  of 
ftome  antiquarian  society.     All  Arab 
Intodailfl,  however,  agree  that  in  the 
days  of  GynuB  and  his  descendants, 
tbePettians  bore  rule  in  Om^  and 
tiurogh  they  were  driven  out  by  Im- 
BugationB   from  Yemati    and    Nejd, 
more  than  onoe  in  subsequent  histoty 
^  lead  of  Persian  invasions  and  con- 
qiNBts  in  eastern  Arabia,  up  to  the  time 
of  Chosroee  Parwtf,  whose  generals  to- 
mds  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
mibdned  Oman  among  other  Arabian 
provinces.     But  the  El*Azd  tribe  had 
ittflserted  their  sovereignty  in    Oman 
▼hen  Muhammad,  about  a.o.  630,  sent 
Amr  to  summon  the  sons  of  the  Azdite 
Prince  Julanda,  who  then  reigned  over 
Om4n,  to  embrace  Islam  and  abandon 
idoiatiy.     The  Omdnis  had  previously 
been,  as  Mr.  Piolgrave  tells  us,  Sabseans, 
and  matiy  traces  of  the  old  Worship  of  the 
hesvealy  bodies  still  e^t  among  them. 
The  summons  was,  however,  obeyed; 
but  we  subsequently  read  of  a  revolt 
Bgainst  Muhammad's  successors  led  by 
a  pseudo-prophet  of  Azdite  origin,  and 
tbitgh  Abu-Bekr's  generals    defeated 
the  pretender  in  successive  bloody  en- 
gagements, and  Omar,  Abu-Bekr's  suc- 
cessor, was  aUe  f^om  Om^  to  despatch 
an  expedition  to  invade  Sind,  it  was 
itot  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
A.D.  that  the  authority  of  the  Moslem 
KhsllM  was    finally    established    in 
Om&a  after  repeated  invasions  in  great 
force  directed  by, the  governor  of  El- 
Ink;  and  Suleiman  and  Sa'id,  descend- 
ants of  the  Azdite  Julanda,  emigrated 
*;to  the  land  of  Zaiy,"  with  their  fami- 
lies ibd  a  number  of  their  tribe.    This 
is  the  fitst  reliable  record  of  any  con- 
siderable  emigration    of  the    Omany 
Ambs  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  which^ 
bowevor,  it  is  probable  had  been  for 
ages  well  known  to  the  traders  of  Om&n 
as  a  hold  of  refuge  and  lucrative  com- 
iQttoe,  and  easy  of  access. 

At  fint  OfflAn  was  ruled  directly  by 


the  Ehali&h  through  lieutenants  de- 
puted from  El'Irak,  but  at  length  a 
Wftli  or  Governor  was  appointed  from 
an  Omani  tribe ;  and  in  a.i>.  751,  the 
people  proceeded  to  elect  a  sovereign  of 
their  own,  who  is  known  as  "  the  first 
of  the  rightful  Imc^ms  of  Om&n.'' 

These  events  are  not  without  signi- 
ficance at  the  present  day,  for  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  conquest  of  Om^  by  the 
Khalifkh's  generals  in  the  ninth  century 
that  the  advisers  of  the  present  Sultan 
of  Constantinople  have  lately  induced 
their  sovereign  to  put  forward  claims  to 
rule  in  Om&n  as  the  Khallfah  of  Isl&m, 
and  that  we  find  Turkish  men-of-war 
employed  *'  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  Eiiall- 
fah''  on  the  shores  of  Eastern  Arabia. 
The  sovereignty,  which  was  imperfectly 
estabUshed  for  a  few  years  only,  has 
for  nearly  ten  centuries  never  been 
successfully  reasserted,  and  the  revival 
of  such  a  shadowy  claim  after  it;  had 
been  00  long  in  abeyance  may  afford  in- 
terest or  amusement  to  historians  and 
antiquarians ;  but  to  practical  men  who 
wish  well  to  the  Turks  or  their  co- 
religionists in  Arabia,  it  is  matter  of 
sincere  regret  to  see  the  resources  of 
the  Turkish  empire  wasted  in  such  vain 
attempts  to  give  substance  to  the  phan- 
toms of  the  past 

The  Turkish  claim  is  not,  however, 
without  present  practical  interest  in  its 
bearings  on  the  assertion  of  the  people  of 
Om&n  that  in  the  eighth  century  of  our 
era  they  elected,  and  have  ever  since 
habitually  continued  to  elect,  a  sove- 
reign for  themselves  as  Im^  of  Ocakn. 

"  Eeligious  influence,"  says  Dr.  Bad- 
ger, ''seems  to  have  stimulated  this 
effort  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke,  for 
the  Ihd/dMyoh  had  become  the  predo- 
minant sect  in  Omin."  "  The  Khalifah 
or  tuccessor  oi  Muhammad  is,  par  excel- 
lence, the  Im&m  or  Pontiff  of  all  Mus- 
lims ;  but  it  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  Ibddhiyah  to  deny  that  'Aly  or  his 
successors  were  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  the  Prophet.  In  fact,  they  do 
not  believe  in  the  theological  dogma  of 
succession  or  spiritual  descent,  holding, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Im&m  should 
be  the  elect  of  the  people,  who  are  justi- 
fied in  deposing  him  if  adjudged  guilty 
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of  malfeaaance  either  in  secidar  or  re* 
ligious  matters"  (p.  14). 

To  all  who  are  curious  as  to  the  origin 
and  present  significance  of  the  word 
**  Im&i/'  we  would  recommend  a  peru- 
sal of  Dr.  Badger's  learned  dissertation 
on  the  suhjeot^  "  Im&m,"  we  are  told, 
comes  from  an  Arahic  root,  signifying 
"  to  aim  at,"  "  to  foUow  after."  Thus 
'<  Im&m ''  means  primarily,  an  exemplar 
or  "  Antistes,"  and  kut  it^oyiivy  Muham- 
mad, as  leader  and  head  of  Muslims,  in 
civil  and  religious  matters,  and  also  the 
Xhalifahs,  his  legitimate  mcceisora^  in 
hoth  capacities.  It  is  applied,  in  its 
religious  sense  only,  to  the  heads  of  the 
four  orthodox  sects^  and,  in  a  still  moie 
restricted  sense,  to  the  leader  of  daily 
prayers  in  every  mosque,  a  functionary 
who  holds  his  office  suhject  to  removal 
hy  the  Nazir  or  Warden. 

In  the  Kor4n  it  is  used  to  indicate 
the  Book  or  Scriptures,  the  record  of  a 
people,  and  also  a  teacher  of  religion. 
The  Patriarchs  and  Moses  are  so  de- 
scrihed,  the  word  being  rendered  by 
JSale  as  "  models  of  religion." 

Muhammad  never  omitted  to  act  as 
Imlun,  or  leader  of  the  daily  prayers  of 
the  people,  till  his  last  illness,  when  he 
appointed  Abu-Bekr  to  succeed  him. 
Hence  the  title  and  office  were  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Khallfahs,  his  successors, 
und  they  regarded  the  usurpation  of 
their  prerogative  of  prayer-leading  as 
an  act  of  high  treason. 

But  in  time  this  doctrine  was  ques- 
tioned. Some  sects  contended  that  the 
Imdmate  was  of  divine  right,  and  re- 
stricted to  a  single  family,  like  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  This  was  the 
orthodox  doctrine.  But  the  heterodox 
maintained  that  the  office  was  transfer^ 
able,  and  subject  to  deprivation  for 
sin  ;  whilst  many  sects  held  the  office 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  that  the  people 
i^hould  settle  questions  without  habitual 
reference  to  an  Im&m,  whom,  however, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  appoint  on 
special  occasions. 

The  first  serious  dispute  on  the  sub- 
ject occurred  when  twelve  thousand 
men,  who  had  fought  under  the  Khall- 

^  Im&ms  and  Seyyidfl  of  Om&n,  Appendix 
t  p.  878. 


&k  'Aly,  the  Prophet^s  coumn  and  son- 
in-law,  at  the  Battle  of  SiffiOtr  (a.h.  37, 
A.D.  657),  revolted  from  him  beeaiuB  hs 
had  referred  to  arhitEation  his  right  to 
the  KhaJifate,  which  was  disputed  by 
Mo*dwiyah.  The  recusants  were  styled 
Khawdrij)  or  outsiders,  men  beyond  the 
pale,  and  the  term  Khaw&ig  has  since 
been  used  to  include  a  number  of  sects, 
which,  differing  among  themselves  on 
other  points,  agree  in  the  heterodox 
view  of  the  Im&mate. 

To  E^w^'  were  opposed  the 
Shta'ahSy  or  SeparatLsts,  a  term  then 
specially  applied  to  the  foUowen  of 
'Aly,  whom  they  held  to  be  lawful 
Ehalifah,  and  Im&n  supreme  in  all 
matters  spiritual  and  temporal,  hold- 
ing the  office  by  divine  and  hereditary 
right  Some  sects  of  Shia'ahs  reckon 
seven,  others  twelve  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  'Aly;  but  ti^  last,  who  is 
sumamed  el-Mahdy,  or  the  Guide,  ia 
believed  to  be  still  alive,  and  his  future 
reappearance  with  the  prophet  Elijah 
at  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord 
Christ  is  still  a  frequent  subject  of 
fervid  discoutse  in  many  a  Shla'ah 
mosque,  in  India  and  Persia,  where  the 
Shia'ah  form  of  Islam  is  the  established 
religion  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  the  twelve  thousand 
Xhaw^r^'  were  cut  off  by  'Aly,  some 
authors  affirm,  to  a  man.  But  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  nine  escaped  to 
various  countries,  where  they  estab- 
lished and  propagated  their  heresies. 
Two  took  re^ge  in  Omin,  and  in  little 
less  than  a  century  (▲.n.  744)  their 
doctrines  had  spread  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  head  of  the  sect,  Abdallah-bin- 
Ib&dh,  gave  his  name  to  the  sect  of 
IblUihiyah,  and  shortly  after  they  be- 
came so  powerful  that  they  elected 
Julanda  as  "the  first  of  the  rightful 
Imams  of  'Om&n." 

Ever  since  this  revolt  the  Ib&dhiyah, 
as  the  dissidents  of  Om&n  are  called, 
have  disallowed  the  claims  of  the 
Baghdad  Khallfahs  and  their  successors 
in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters. 
They  have  elected  their  own  Im&m9, 
for  personal  merits  and  popularity, 
avowedly  irrespective  of  descenl^  though 
the  family  oi  the  ruling  Im&m  soon 
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QstabliBhed  a  preference  over  other 
families,  and  a  son  of  the  last  Im&m, 
though  not  necessarily  the  eldest,  had 
a  strong  preference  over  the  other  mem- 
heiB  of  his  fsunily.  Hence  it  has  hap- 
pened that  only  twice,  in  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  has  the  Im&mate  of 
Oman  passed  fbm  tribe  to  tribe.  The 
last  change  took  place  in  a«i>.  1741, 
when  Ahmed-bin-Sa'M  was  elected.  He 
wasan  £1-Azdite  of  no  very  distinguished 
lineage,  and  had  been  a  merchant  when 
appointed  Governor  of  Sohar.  '*  His  pa- 
triotism and  bravery  in  repelling  a  Per- 
sian invasion  secured  him  the  suffirages  of 
the  people/'  and  he  was  elected  Im&m. 
His  sons  obtained  the  new  title  of 
Seyyidy  or  lord,  and  his  daughters  of 
Seppidahy  or  lady,  which  their  descend- 
ants have  ever  since  retained.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  present  reigning 
"  house  of  the  Seyyids,"  the  family  from 
whom  "  the  eldest  and  the  wisest  **  has 
since  been  chosen  as  ruler. 

J^(aturally  a  popular  election  depend- 
ent on  the  recognition  of  such  qualities 
in  candidates^  none  of  whom  ha  i  other 
leg^  title  to  election,  led  to  constant 
intrigue,  violence,  and  bloodshed,  and 
it  was  not  without  a  bold  coup  cPetat 
that  Sa'id-bin-Sultan,  the  grandson  of 
Ahmed,  secured  for  himself  supreme 
power  over  OmSn  and  its  foreign  pos- 
sessions in  A.D.  1804,  and  commenced  a 
long  reign  of  unexampled  prosperity 
and  success. 

But  he  never  assumed  the  title  of 
"Imam,"  and  Dr.  Badger  is  careful  to 
eiplain  that  it  is  liot  according  to  the 
usage  of  Om&n  to  call  the  present  rulers 
of  that  country  or  of  Zanzibar  either 
"Im&m"  or  '*  Sult&n,"  though  the 
English,  who  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  family,  finding  Sultan-bin-Ahmed 
niler  of  Muscat,  and  mistaking  SuMn, 
his  proper  name,  for  the  title  of  his 
office,  have  habitually  called  his  succes- 
sors Snlt&na,  and  have  taken  it  for 
gianted  that  they  had  on  accession 
assamed  the  office  of  Imdm.  Seyyid, 
or  lord,  is  the  title  by  which  tlie  rulers 
of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar  are  habitually 
known  to  their  own  subjects.  At  the 
deith  of  his  nephew,  the  last  legally 


elected  Im&m  of  Om&n,  a  few  year.? 
after  his  uncle  Seyyid  Sa'td  had  seized 
the  regency,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  the  unoLe  would  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  position  of  Imam,  if  not 
for  its  own  value  as  a  religious  and 
political  distinction,  at  least  as  a  pre- 
caution against  its  assumption  by  a 
rival  pretender  to  power. 

Dr.  Badger  is  unable  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty why  Seyyid  Sa'td  made  no  attempt 
of  the  kind ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
with  all  his  popularity  on  the  coast, 
and  his  fame  abroad,  the  Seyyid  did 
not  wish  to  provoke  the  risks  of  the 
general  election  by  all  the  tribes  of 
Om^n,  which,  according  to  Ib^hiyah 
usage,  was  needed  to  make  the  succes- 
sion of  an  Im^m  valid. 

Wahhabeeism  had  begun  to  spread 
among  the  fanatical  inland  tribes,  and 
might  have  been  used  to  influence  a 
vote  against  him;  his  prolonged  ab- 
sences on  the  AfHcan  coast,  and  his 
habitual  residence  at  Muscat  when  in 
Om&n,  prevented  his  discharging  one  of 
the  principal  functions  of  Im^m  by 
leading  the  public  prayers  of  the  Omslnis 
in  the  cathedral  mosque  of  the  inland 
capital  Er-Rastak.  Moreover,  it  was 
sometimes  said  that  his  well-known 
liberal  sentiments  on  matters  of  religion 
and  his  indifference  to  its  precepts  were 
objections  to  his  election.  Dr.  Badger 
does  not  think  they  would  have  been 
regarded  as  practiciEd  disqualiflcations 
any  more  than  his  habit  of  going  to  sea, 
which  had  also  been  alleged  as  a  bar  to 
his  election,  though  it  had  not  been  so 
regarded  in  the  case  of  former  Im&ms. 

But,  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  practical  separation 
between  the  religious  and  political 
functions  which  had  been  for  a  thousand 
yeara  united  in  the  rulers  of  Om^n,  not 
only  was  accomplished  by  Seyyid  Sa*id, 
but  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  case  of 
his  successors,  and  has  thus  added  one 
more  to  the  many  proofs  that  it  was  not 
in  Europe  alone  that  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  was  an  age  of  revo- 
lution. 

In  any  case  it  seems  that  the  election 
would  not  have  been  by  plebiscite,  but 
by  chie£s  of  the  tribes  of  Om^  proper 
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ttflftemUed  in  solenm  conclave  for  the 
purpoee,  at  the  capital,  under  a  presi- 
dent specially  elected  for  the  purpose. 
A  large  concourse  of  the  people  awaited 
outside  the  chamber  the  result  of  the 
deliberations,  which  was  announced  to 
them  by  the  president  coming  forth  and 
proclaiming  tiie  elected  Imfim^  who  waa 
thereupon  recognised  by  the  aoclama*- 
tion  of  the  crowd  outside. 

Such  were  the  or&odox  formaliUes 
as  handed  down  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Occasionally  there  was  a  conflict 
of  opinion  among  tribes  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  elections ;  but  it  is  equally 
curious  tibat  the  ionn.  of  proceeding 
should  have  remained  for  so  many 
centuries  substantially  unaltered,  and 
that  the  whole  process  of  tribal  election 
shotdd  have  been  ultimately  set  aside 
with  so  little  difficulty.  Dr.  Badger 
appears  to  attribute  this  in  part  to  the 
proselytising  efforts  of  the  Wahhabia 
in  Omfin.  According  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Ib&d^yah  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  ImikQate,  and  by  suspending  the 
election  of  an  Imftm  they  avoided  an- 
tagonism to  their  powerful  and  &natical 
neighbours  the  Wahhabis  of  Kedj. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  political  and 
admimstrative  secular  functions  which 
devolved  on  the  Imdm  and  are  now 
discharged  by  the  reigning  Seyyid.  He 
appointed  or  confirmed  the  goyernors 
of  towns  and  state  fortresses ;  the  Huj- 
rahs  or  fortlaces  found  in  most  large 
villages  being  the  common  property  of 
the  inhabitants  and  maintained  by 
them.  He  also  nominated  the  collectors 
of  voluntary  alms  for  religious  purposes 
(SadakSt),  obligatory  alms  for  pious 
uses  (Zak&h),  which  were  levied  at 
fixed  percentages  on  merchandise  and 
cattle,  tithes,  dereUct,  and  intestate 
property,  and  other  sources  of  revenue, 
originally  designed  to  be  expended  in 
providing  for  the  poor,  proeecuting 
'*  holy  "  wars,  and  other  enterprises  of 
public  welfare,  which  formed  the  in- 
come of  the  Bett-el-M41,  or  pabiio  trea- 
sury, besides  the  sea  customs  dues  levied 
on  imports  only,  which  ever  since  the 
expuhoon  of  the  Portuguese  have  formed 
a  considerable^  item  of  revenue.     As 


the  office  of  ruler  became  gradually,  tn 
practice,  restricted  to  one  family,  tiieso 
dues,  originally  intended  for  purposes 
of  religion,  including  ^  holy  vrars,"  and 
the  defence  of  the  feiith,  became  more 
and  more  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  list ; 
and  most  of  the  members  of  the  reign- 
ing family  got  towns  and  villages  as- 
signed them  as  appanages,  often  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign. 

Justice  was,  in  ordinary  casea,  ad- 
ministered, in  large  towns,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  'Kor&n,  by  KMhia  or 
judges,  with  the  assistance,  in  import- 
ant cases,  of  councils  of  heads  of  tribes 
or  other  eminent  men,  and  subject  to 
the  revision  of  the  Im&m.  In  the 
smaller  villages  and  tribes,  the  chiefs 
were  nominidly  responsible  to  the  Im&m 
for  the  good  government  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  but  practically  in- 
dependent, for  the  Lnftm  seldom  inter- 
fered, except  to  enforce  the  levy  of  the 
stipulated  quota  of  men  for  the  defence 
of  the  state. 

In  his  secular  capacity  the  Im&m  was 
like  a  feudal  prince  in  mediseval  Europe, 
the  chiefs  being  his  barons,  and  the 
people,  released  from  heavy  taxation, 
holding  lands  on  tenure  of  military 
service.  In  his  combined  religious  and 
secular  capacities  the  Im&m  was  much 
in  the  position  of  a  Prince-Pontiff  of 
the  old  German  empire. 

We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Ib&dhiyah, 
the  dominant  sect  of  Om&n  and  its 
dependencies.  They  have  been  errone- 
ously confounded,  even  by  some  of  our 
latest  and  best  informed  writers,  with 
various  sects  of  lamaelis,  the  Kar&mitah, 
and  the  followers  of  Mokanna^  "the 
veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan,"  and 
other  heretics  and  secret  sects,  who 
abrogate  the  precepts  of  the  Kor&n  by 
turning  them  into  allegory  and  practi- 
cally ignoring  all  distinctions  of  virtue 
and  vice.  From  these  imputationa  Dr. 
Badger  successfully  vilidicates  them, 
and  gives  ^  the  Erst  minute  published 
aocount  of  their  peculiar  teneta  He 
tells  us  that  they  difieir  £eom  all  the 
great  orthodox  sects  of  Mxudims  chiefly 
^  V<dt  hia  Appendix  B,  p.  892. 
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QQ  fbie^  cardinal  poinla  :^1.)  Aa  to 
ti)e  Jmftmate,  hddlDg  that  it  is  not 
haieditaiy  in  any  family  or  dass,  but 
depends  on  the  election  df  the  people, 
and  that  tbeie  is  no  necessity  for  any 
ImAm  at  alL  Hence  they  deny  the 
Imamate  to  the  earlier  as  well  as  to  the 
later  Khali&hs,  recognised  and  yen&- 
xated  by  most  other  sects  of  Muslims, 
(2.)  As  to  predestination  and  free-will. 
The  Sonnites  generally  allow  to  man- 
kind some  power  of  will  to  choose 
between  good  and  eviL  Bat  the  Ib4d- 
hiyab  are  charged  with  holding  pre- 
destination in  such  a  sense  as  to  make 
Grod  the  author  of  evil  as  well  as  good. 

is.)  Aa  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
mwaji  actions  the  Ib^dhiyab,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  orthodox,  bold  a  good 
intention  not  necessary  to  the  merit  of 
an  ict.  A  man  may  deny  the  sect  to 
which  he  belongs  and  not  be  guilty  of 
infidelity,  but  ^t  the  commission  of 
one  of  the  greater  sins  (regarding  the 
number  and  nature  of  which  there  is 
infinite  variety  of  opinion)  places  the 
sinner  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation. 

Dr.  Badger  points  out  that  all  these 
difieiences  belong  to  the  two  first  cen- 
tnzieB  of  Islam,  and  to  the  times  when 
our  great  controversies  originated  in  the 
Christian  Church  regarding  '^  apostolic 
succession,  predestination  and  election, 
justification  and  reprobation,  faith  and 
works,  mortel  and  venial  sins,  the  merit 
of  congruity  and  condignity,  and  other 
cognate  dogmas ;"  and  he  notes  that^  as 
among  ourselves,  the  divisions  of  Muslim 
sects  have  long  survived  any  intelligent 
popular  appreciation  of  Uie  original 
grounds  of  separation. 

Tho  ritual  of  the  Ibadhiyah  is  more 
aixnple  than  that  of  most  other  Muslim 
aecte.  The  non-use  of  tobacco  or  coffee 
by  the  reigning  Seyyids  is  a  family,  not 
^  naiiona],  still  less  a  doctrinal,  habit, 
«nd  ifl  due  possibly  to  Wahabee  influ- 
ence^ The  common  people  use  both 
£reely«  In  point  of  moral8,^Dr.  Badger 
contends  that  the  Ib&dhiyah  are  at  least 
on  a  par  with  other  Muslims ;  and  he 
sums  up  his  remarks  by  observing  that, 
*^on  the  whole,  the  IbSdhiyah,  as  re- 
gards faith  and  practice,  seem  to  hold  a 
position  towards  Isl&m  orthodoxy  not 


unlike  that  of  the  nonconfbrmiat  Cal- 
vinistic  bodies  in  this  country  towards 
the  Esteblished  Church."  In  rdigious 
toleration  of  other  sects,  a  prominent 
feature  of  their  government^  <^  they  are, 
to  use  an  Arabic  phrase,  a  conspicuous 
example  to  those  who  possess  discern- 
ment." 

We  must  defer  to  some  future  occa- 
sion all  further  notice  of  the  rise  of  the 
reigning  family — how,  from  1798  to  the 
present  day,  they  have  made  treaties 
with  the  English  government  in  India ; 
how  in  many  joint  expeditions  the  Eng- 
lish and  Om&ni  forces  fought  side  by 
side  against  Wahhabis  and  pirates ;  how 
*the  pirates  of  the  Fei»ian  Gulf  grew  in 
importonce,  and  were  crushed  for  the 
time  by  the  joint  effort^  of  the  English 
and  the  Om4ni. Arabs;  how  the  great 
@eyyid  Sa'id  transfeiTed  his  efforts  at 
extending  his  power  from  Oman  to  Zan- 
zibar ;  bow,  in  return  for  English  aid, 
he,  sore  against  bis  will,  executed  anti- 
slavery  treaties ;  and  how  he  died  at  sea 
on  board  his  frigate  the  Victoria  in  Octo- 
ber 1856,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  after 
a  long  and  on  the  whole  a  prosperous 
reign  of  fifty-two  years. 

He  left  fifteen  surviving  sons,  of 
whom  Thuwainy,  the  eldest,  succeeded 
him  at  Muskat,  and  Majid,  the  fourth, 
at  Zanzibar.  The  right  of  succes- 
sion had  ceased  to  be  regulated  by  the 
former  Omani  custom  of  election.  It 
was  practically  decided  ''  by  the  longest 
sword,  by  success  obtained,  by  force 
or  intrigue,  or  both,  over  other  competi- 
tors." The  sons  in  possession  of  the 
chief  governmente  had  thus,  of  course, 
a  great  advantage  over  other  competitors, 
but  their  right  to  succeed  was  challenged 
at  Zanzibar  by  Burgash,  the  fifth  son, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  British  Consul, 
was  deported  to  Bombay,  where  he  lived 
some  time  on  a  pension  aUowed  him  by 
his  brother.  Turky,  the  third  son,  was 
in  like  manner  an  aspirant  to  supreme 
power  in  Om&n,  but  he  too  was  ulti- 
mately forced  to  seek  refuge  in  exile. 

The  two  brothers,  Majid  and  Thu- 
wainy, had  both  prepared  to  appeal  to 
arms  to  decide  their  respective  claims 
to  the  undivided  inheritance  of  their 
&ther^a  doxuiuionsi  when  the  British 
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Indian  Government  inteifered  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  and  both  parties 
having  agreed  to  refer  their  claims  to 
the  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning,  then 
Governor-General  in  India,  he  deputed 
Sir  William  Coghlan,  aided  by  Dr. 
Badger,  to  report  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,'  after  visiting  both  Muscat  and 
Zanzibar.  The  result  was  to  confirm  the 
existing  division,  giving  Zanzibar  to 
Majid,  and  Muscat,  with  an  annual  pay- 
ment* of  40,000  dollars,  to  Thuwainy. 

This  compromise  was  cordially  ac- 
cepted by  all  parties  as  calculated  to 
consolidate  their  respective  powers,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  equally 
advantageous  to  both,  and  prevented  the 
entire  break  up  of  the  dynasty  in  one 
if  not  both  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
built  up  by  Sa'td.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  political  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  Arabian  customs  and 
politics  which  effected  this  settlement 
was  not  applied  to  devising  some  nile  of 
succession  to  the  supreme  power  free 
from  such  a  fruitful  cause  of  anarchy  as 
the  "right  of  the  longest  sword." 

Thuwainy  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
share  of  the  inheritance  in  peace.  He 
was  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
English  naval  force,  in  repelling  an  in- 
road of  the  Walihabis,  when  he  was 
murdered,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1866,  whilst  asleep  by  his  own  son 
Salim,  who  had  embraced  Wahhabeeism. 
The  parricide  having  secured  his  uncle 
Turky,  and  given  orders  for  his  assassi- 
nation by  starvation,^  started  for  Muscat, 
and  seized  the  capital 

The  promptitude  of  the  British  Kesi- 
dent,  Colonel  (now  Sir  Lewis)  Pelly, 
prevented  much  of  the  mischief  which 
might  have  followed.  Hastening  to  the 
scene  of  the  murder  he  insisted  on  the 
release  of  Turky,  and  proceeding  to 
Muscat  ensured  the  safety  of  the  large 
and  wealthy  body  of  British  subjects 
living  there.  He  suspended  any  recog- 
nition of  the  usurper  till  he  could  hear 
from  the  Gk)vemment  of  India  what 
course  they  wished  him  to  follow ;  and 
great  was  the  astonishment  of.  all  men 
when  orders  came  to  recognize  the  par- 
ricide as  de  facto  ruler.  Turky  had, 
meantime,  xpQ^^  considerable  pro^re^e 


in  raising  the  ttibea  to  eject  and  punish 
the  parricide,  when  the  orders  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  recognise  Salim 
were  followed  up  by  instructions  to  ad- 
vance him  money  to  repel  his  opponent, 
and  to  threaten  Turky  with  bombard- 
ment should  he  persist  in  his  enterprise. 
Turky,  finding  the  Eesident  firm  in  his 
determination  to  obey  orders,  and  that 
he  was  supported  by  H.M.S.  Octavioj 
reluctantly  retired  to  Bombay. 

But  another  competitor  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Azzan,  a  distant  cousin  of 
Salim's,  who,  having  joined  the  Muta- 
wakhibin^  or  extreme  Wahbabee  party, 
set  up  for  himself  as  an  aspirant  to  the 
ImS,mate,  and  speedily  reduced  Salim 
to  such  straits  that  he  appealed  to  the 
British  Eesident  for  further  assistance. 
This  time  it  was  refused  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  who,  too  late,  ''ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  Turky,  in  the 
event  of  his  election  by  the  people ; " 
for  the  capital  had  already  declared  for 
Azzan,  and  the  parricide  Salim,  after 
seeking  refuge  on  board  ILM.S.  Vigi- 
lant, escaped  to  the  Persian  coast. 

After  a  prolonged  contest,  Turky  de- 
feated Azzan,  and  has  since  reigned 
at  Muscat.  But  the  want  of  a  recognized 
law  of  succession,  the  inherent  vice  of 
the  existing  political  system  in  Omin, 
bodes  ill  for  continued  peace ;  and  the 
recent  revival  of  Turkish  claims  on 
Om^,  in  virtue  of  rights  which  have 
been  dormant  since  fiie  days  of  the 
Khaltfah  Haroun  al  Easchid,  bids  fiur 
to  add  to  and  complicate  the  foreign 
troubles  of  the  ruler  of  Om^n. 

Under  Majid  the  African  kingdom 
had  peace  and  prospered.  At  Majid's 
death  in  October,  1870,  Burgash,  who 
had  returned  to  Zanzibar  with  his 
brother  Majid  when  he  visited  Bombay 
four  years  before,  succeeded  without 
opposition,  and  has  since  ruled  weU, 
and  now  proposes  to  visit ;  England. 
The  devastation  of  his  capital  and  do- 
minions by  a  hurricane,  a  calamity 
rarely  before  heard  of  in  that  quarter, 
destroyed  his  navy  and  greatly  crippled 
his  resources.  But  at  the  demand  of 
the  British  Government  he  executed  a 
treaty  in  1873  for  the  more  effectual 
checking  the  slave  trade  by  sea,  and 
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prohibited  the  pnblic  sale  of  slAves  in 
his  domiBions.  He  has  since  hononr- 
ably  ftdfilled  all  his  engagements,  and 
ijuthfoHy  carried  ont^  as  far  as  was  re- 
qoired  of  him,  a  policy  of  which  he 
ooald  hardly  be  expected  heartily  to 
appiOYe  farther  than  as  the  wish  of 
a  tried  ally. 

He  is  a  middle-aged  man,  with  the  ex- 
tremely simple,  pleasing  manners  of  an 
iiab  of  high  birth ;  sensible  and  obser- 
nat,  of  some  literary  attainment  in  his 
own  language,  and  especially  well  read  in 
Aiab  theology.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
hi»  visit  may  have  some  nsefal  result 
bejond  letting  him  see  the  country  to 
whose  support  his  £eimily  have  owed 
much,  and  which  is  likely  in  future  to 
exercwo  great  influence  over  the  desti- 
nies of  his  people.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  his  wisit  may  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  meaBntres  for  checking  the  slave 
trade  by  land  as  it  has  been  already 
checked  by  sea,  and  to  some  sensible 
amelioTfttion  of  the  status  of  slaves 
throughout  his  dominions ;  for  in  many 
respects  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  IbM- 
hiyah  and  the  customs  of  the  Om&nis 
are  more  fkvourable  to  the  slave  than 
those  of  other  sects  of  Isl&m. 

Nor  will  the  visit  be  thrown  away 
if  it  leads  to  better  development  of  the 
endless  resources  of  his  African  coast- 
line. There  is  a  field  quite  as  ample 
as  on  the  opposite  shores  of  India  for 
erery  form  of  application  of  European 
enterprize  and  capital,  and  volumes 
might  be  written  on  the  value  to  India 
SB  well  as  to  England  of  a  coast-line 
80  well  situated,  and  so  abounding  in 
eveiy  material  necessary  to  support 
a  great  population,  and  to  feed  a  vast 
eommeroe    with    both    Europe     and 

The  questions  are  frequently  asked — 
Of  what  value  to  England  is  the  alli- 
ance of  such  states  as  Muscat  or  Zanzi- 
har  t  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  keep 
oniselyes  free  from  entangling  engage- 
ments with  the  Arabs  of  Om&n  or  their 
btsihren,  who  conquer  and  sell  the 
negroes  of  the  East  African  coasti 

The  mam  reason  for  oux  inteireet  in 
both  countries  is-  not  merely  the  present' 
extent  of  a  rapidly-growing  trade,  but 


the  necessity  which  is  laid  on  us  as 
rulers  of  India  to  maintain  a  position 
of  influence  on  those  two  particular 
coasts. 

Let  us  take  fiist  the- case  of  Eastern 
Arabia.  Om&n  occupies  now,  and  has 
long  maintained,  a  perfectly  unique 
position  as  a  maritime  power  in  Western 
Asia:  Her  comparatively  advanced  and 
settled  civilization ;  the  extremely  tole- 
rant form  of  Islamism  so  long  estab- 
lished there;  the  addiction  of  the 
maritime  population  to  foreign  trade, 
and  their  hospitality  to  foreign  traders 
— all  these  peculiarities  are  not  of 
yesterday,  they  have  for  many  centuries 
characterised  all  that  part  of  Arabia. 

The  friendly  feeling  with  which  the 
English  are  regarded  has  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  when  our  ships  ap- 
peared in  those  seas,  and  is  based  on 
community  of  interests.  The  Om4nis 
are  well  aware  that  we  have  no  sinister 
designs  of  conquest  or  annexation.  The 
greater  part  of  their  local  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  merchants  who  are  British 
Indian  subjects;  and  consequently 
possess  some  special  privileges ;  but 
they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  local 
population,  giving  to  the  British  (Jovern- 
ment  much  indirect  influence  in  the 
local  government,  without  exciting 
jealousy  in  the  local  rulers. 

Omfin  is  so  placed  that  a  navy  in  its 
harbours  can  watch  both  lines  of  over- 
land communication — ^that  by  the  Bed 
Sea  as  well  as  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Our  statesmen  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  the  position  even  when  our 
navies  had  the  command  of  both  seas 
during  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
and  were  careful  to  secure  by  treaty  the 
alliance  of  its  ruler.  We  repeatedly 
tested  the  value  of  the  aid  thus  secured 
to  us  in  protecting  our  commerce  against 
the  pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  when 
the  spread  of  Wahhabeeism  and  other 
causes  gave  an  unusual  stimulus  to 
piratical  operations.  Had  Om&n  at  any 
time  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  pirate 
coast,  we  might  have  been  driven,  in 
self-defence,  to  a  course  not  unliko 
that  adopted  by  the  French  against 
the  pirfltical  state  of  Algiers;  and  an 
Alg^ia,  however  smalL  on  the  Ajcabian 
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coast,  would  be  a  Berioos  |ul4itioi&  to 
OUT  oriental  leaponaihilitjen.       .    . 

But  the  case  woi^ld,  be  atiU  mo^ 
serious  if  any  other  nayal  power  were 
to  establish  a  preponderating  influence 
in  Omrdn,  and  to  make  use  of  its  excel- 
lent harbours  and  hfordj  maritime  popu- 
lation to  command  our  Indian  lines  of 
communication  with  Suez  or  Bassora. 

It  clearly  follows  from  these  unques- 
tionable &cts,  that  whilst  the  Om&nis 
may  feel  assured  we  have  no  designs  on 
their  independence^  they  have  an  equal 
right  to  believe  that  we  shall  not  will- 
ingly see  their  independence  threatened 
by  others.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
in  any  Indian  Goveniment  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  perfbot  independ- 
ence of  Oman ;  but  it  would  be  a  yet 
more  dangerous  error  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  great  importance  to  India  of 
being  on  perfectly  friendly  terms  with 
the  people*  and  their  rulersi  and  of 
aiding  them  in  every  legitimate  way  to 
secure  their  own  independence  against 
foreign  a^tgression,  whether  the  aggres- 
sion be  Wahhahi,  Sunni,  or  Shia'ab, 

ITot  less  obvious  is  our  interest  in  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  To  most  of  the 
causes  enumerated  as  applicable  to  Oman 
may  be  added  the  fact  that  almost  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
necessarily  passes  through  the  hands 
of  British-Indian  subjects;  that  almost 
all  the  capital  of  retail  tnide  is  fur- 
nished by  them,  and  that  if  the  liaai 
Coast  of  Africa  could  only  be  restored 
to  the  same  relative  position  of  peace 
and  prosperity  which  it  eigoyed  when 
the  Portuguese  first  visited  the  coast, 
an  enormous  impulse  would  at  once  be 
given  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
Western  India. 

For  nearly  a  century,  up  to  within 
the  last  forty  years,  East  Africa  had 


be^  practically  almost  a  blank  to 
Indian  commerce.  Trade  between  the 
two  countrias  is  now  rapidly  ineKeB8in& 
and  nothing  but  peace  and  aeourity  aro 
needed  to  ensure  to  either  ootmtiy  mar- 
kets much  nearer  than  those  of  Europe, 
tmd  quita  aa  valuable. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  oui  dwelling 
on  tiie  importance  of  Englisli  influence 
on  East  Africa  aa  bearing  on  slavoiy 
and  the  slave  trade :  but  the  fieedom  ef 
Jabour  along  sever^  thouaand  miles  d 
rich  and  populoua  interferopioal  and 
subtiopical  ooast  is  obviously  aomethiqg 
more  than  a  matter  of  sentimenti  and 
if  that  freedom  can  be  prcniioled  l^  aa 
intimate  alUimce  wiih  England,  it  ii 
not  cmly  Africa  whieh  will  benefit. 
It  would  be  like  the  calling  into  exist- 
ence  of  a  new  oontinen^  at  once  fruitful 
and  populoua ;  and  it  is  cmly  by  codt 
tact  with  the  external  influenoes  of  a 
higher  civilization  that  there  is  anj 
such  hope  for  Africa,  We  find  on  tk^ 
West  Coast  of  Africa  one  of  our  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  crudity  and  inatabilify 
of  all  political  and  social  organisatioiL 
It  renders  the  local  government  like 
some  acephalous  sea-monster,  "ill  to 
lead,  and  mair  ill  to  drive."  The  exist- 
ence on  the  East  Ck)ast  of  a  settled  and 
regular  local  government  like  that  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  is  consequeiiily 
of  immense  value,  whether  in  dealing 
with  the  slave  trade  or  any  ether  in- 
ternational question* 

We  may  reasonably  hope  that  a 
better,  acquaintance  with  our  expected 
visitor  and  hia  people  will  prove  a 
practical  step  tomids  a  better  under- 
standing with  him  and  hia  people  in 
both  Arabia  and  Africa;  and  we  may 
rest  assured  that  auch  an  undei8taB4h)g 
will  not  be  profitless  either  to  India 
or  England, 

H.  BaBTLB  Ek  JjUBBB. 


EBRATUH. 

In  Dr.  Freeman's  article  on  <'  Bmnaii  Digginga,"  in  the  April  number  of  thii  Magazine,  p.  507, 
coL  2,  line  12  from  the  top  of  the  page,  for  jStMhan  read  JfOian, 
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NATURAL  RELIGION. 


III. 

PmiNa  aside  then,  for  the  present, 
Sopematuialism  and  all  those  viaws  of 
God  which  aie  distinctively  Christian^ 
we  find  a  theology  in  which  all  men, 
whether  they  consider  it  or  not,  do 
actually  agree — that  which  is  concerned 
with  God  in  Natnre.  I  do  not  here  raise 
the  question  of  causes  or  laws  ;  let  it  he 
allowed  that  Nature  is  merely  the  col- 
lective  name  of  a  numher  of  coexistences 
and  sequences,  and  that  God  has  no 
meaning  different  from  Nature.  Let  all 
this  be  allowed,  or  let  the  contrary  of  this 
be  allowed.  Such  controversies  may  he 
raised  about  the  human  as  well  as  about 
the  Divine  Being.  Some  may  consider 
the  human  body  as  the  habitation  of  a 
soul  distinct  and  separable  from  it ;  others 
may  refuse  to  recognise  any  such  dis- 
tinction :  some  may  maintain  that  man 
is  meiely  the  collective  name  for  a 
number  of  processes:  some  may  con- 
sider the  human  being  as  possessing 
a  free  will  and  as  being  independent 
of  circumstances;  others  may  regard 
him  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  long 
series  of  physical  influences.  AH  these 
differences  may  be  almost  as  important 
as  they  seem  to  the  disputants  who  are 
occupied  about  them,  but  after  all  they 
do  not  affect  the  fact  that  the  human 
being  is  there,  and  they  do  not  prevent 
OS  from  regarding  him  with  strong 
feelings.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Divine  Being.    Whatever  may  be  ques- 
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tioned,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Being ;  except  through  some  of  those 
exceptional  perversions  of  the  mind 
which  I  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
we  cannot  help  the  awe  and  admira- 
tion with  which  we  contemplate  Him ; 
we  cannot  help  recognising  that  our 
well-being  depends  on  taking,  a  right 
view  of  His  nature. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
mind  apprehends  any  object,  two  sorts 
of  knowledge  which  combine  to  make 
complete  and  satisfeictory  knowledge. 
The  one  may  be  called  theoretic  or 
scientific  knowledge;  the  other  practi- 
cal, familiar,  or  imaginative  knowledge. 
The  greatest  trial  of  human  nature 
lies  in  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
these  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  of  pre- 
venting them  from  interfering  with 
one  another,  of  arranging  satisfactory 
relations  between  them.  In  order  of 
time  the  second  kind  of  knowledge  has 
the  precedence,  and  avails  itself  of  this 
advantage  to  delay  and  impede  the 
arrival  of  the  first  kind.  Before  the 
stars,  the  winds,  the  trees  and  plants 
coidd  be  grasped  scientifically  and  the 
laws  which  govern  them  studied,  they 
had  been  grasped,  and  as  it  were  appro- 
priated, by  the  human  mind  experi- 
mentally and  imaginatively.  The  latter 
kind  of  knowledge  was  in  some  respects 
better  than  the  former.  It  was  more 
intimate  and  realised,  so  that,  as  far  as 
it  was  true,  it  was  more  available.    For 
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piactical  purposes,  accurate  scientific 
knowledge  of  a  thing  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient. To  obtain  complete  practical 
command  over  it  you  must  take  posses- 
sion of  it  with  the  imagination  and 
feelings  as  well  as  the  reason,  and  it 
will  often  happen  that  this  imaginative 
knowledge,  helped  very  slightly  by 
scientific  knowledge,  carries  a  man 
piacticaljy  farther  than  a  very  perfect 
scientific  knowledge  by  itself.  Witness 
the  instinctive,  as  we  say,  and  unanalys- 
able skill  sometimes  possessed  by  sav- 
ages. Moreover,  this  kind  of  knowledge 


adamantine  shield  of  the  sceptical 
reason.  In  this  way  it  subatitntes  one 
imperfect  kind  of  knowledge  for  another. 
Before,  it  realised  strongly,  if  that  ex- 
pression is  dear,  but  scarcely  analysed 
at  all ;  now,  it  aiialyses  most  rigidly,  hat 
ceases  in  return  to  realise.  As  the 
victory  of  the  scientific  spirit  becomes 
more  and  more  decided,  there  passes  a 
deep  shudder  of  discomfort  through  the 
whole  world  of  those  whose  business 
is  with  realising,  and  not  with  testing, 
knowledge.  Eeligion  is  struck  first, 
because  the  whole  work  of  realising  pre- 


is  more  attractive  and  interesting,  and  soV  supposes  faith,  and  yet,  as  the  testing 


has  a  more  powerful  modifying  in^nence 
upon  its  possessor  than  the  other  kind, 
fpr  the  simple  reason  that  it  takes  hold 
of  the  most  plastic  side  of  his  nature. 
But  just  because  it  is  so  fascinating, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  not  by  •itself 
trustworthy,  it  has  certain  nuschievous 
consequences  when  it  comes,  as  it  gene- 
rally does,  first.     Then  it  fills  the  mind 
with  prejudices,  hasty  misconceptions, 
f^hich,  seizing  upon  the  imagination, 
are  stereotyped  in  the  form  of  super- 
stitions; and  these  sometimes  exercise  by 
themselves  a  most  pernicious  influence, 
and  in  any  case  close  the  mind  against 
the  entrance  of  the  sounder  scientific 
knowledge.     When    this    imaginative 
medley  of  observation  and   prejudice 
has  long  had  possession.  Science  arrives. 
Then  K>llows  a  contest  between  the 
two  kinds  of  knowledge^  in  which  the 
human   being    suffers    much.      Truth 
cannot  in  the  long  run  be  resisted, 
and   so,  after  whatever    defence,  the 
fortress  is  carried    and  the  phantom 
^nrxison  of  superstition  is  driven  out. 
The  mind  passes  now  under  a  new  set 
of  impressions,   and  places  itself  in  a 
new  relation  to    the    Universe.      Its 
victory  over  superstition  has  been  won 
by  placing   a  careful    restraint   upon 
imagination  and  feeling.     In  order  not 
to  be  misled  by  feeling,  it  has  been 
forced  artificially  to    deaden  feeling; 
lest   the  judgment   should    be    over- 
whelmed by  the  impressiveness  of  the 
universe,  it  arms  itself  with  callousness; 
it  turns  away  ftom  Nature  the  mobile 
Bide,  and  receives  the  shock  upon  the 


process  comes  late,  faith  is  ahnost 
always  more  or  less  premature.  But 
poetry  and  art  suffer  in  their  tun. 
How  full  has  recent  poetry  been  of 
this  complaint  I  On»  poet  complains 
that  *^  Science  withdraws  the  veil  of  en- 
chantment &om  Nature ; "  one  exclaims 
that  ''there  toa$  an  awful  rainhow 
once  in  heaven,"  but  that  Science  has 
destroyed  it ;  another  declares  that "  ve 
murder  to  dissect,"  that  we  should  not 
be  always  seeking,  but  use  ''  a  wise  pas- 
siveness"  in  the  presence  of  Nature; 
another  ''that  Nature  made  undivine 
is  now  seen  slavishly  obeying  the  law 
of  gravitation;"  another  buries  himself 
in  past  ages  "when  men  could  still 
hear  from  God  heavenly  truth  in  earthly 
speech,  and  did  not  rack  their  brains." 

And  yet  to  complain  of  the  march  of 
the  scientific  spirit  seems  as  idle  as 
to  complain  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
iisell  Influenced,  some  by  a  deep  faith 
in  truth,  a  £aith,  I  mean,  that  human 
well-being  must  depend  ultimately  on 
truth ;  others  by  a  feuiatical  truth-\vor- 
ship,  determined  to  set  up  their  idul 
even  "amidst  human  sacrifice  and 
parents'  tears;"  others  by  a  scientiiic 
esprit  de  corps  which  hates  religion 
as  belonging  to  a  rival  corporation; 
others  by  that  self-importance  which  is 
gratified  by  inflicting  pain  so  much  more 
than  by  giving  pleasure ;  others  by  the 
tyrant's  delight  in  having  discovered  a 
new  and  exquisite  torture, — ^influenced, 
in  short,  by  all  the  mixed  motives 
which  have  ever  urged  on  a  great 
destructive  movement^  the  Iconoclasts 
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pursue  their  CQWse.  'B^t  yrp  m^j  look 
fonrard  to  a  timd  wl^an  {hjb  tra^sitioQ 
shall  be  oyer,  and  when  a  new  leconcilia- 
tion  shall  have  taken  place  between  the 
tvo  sorts  of  knowledge.  In  that  bap- 
pier  age  true  knowledge,  scientific,  not 
artificially  humanised,  will  reign  with- 
out opposition,  but  the  claims  of  Science 
once  for  all  allowed,  the  mind  will  also 
apprehend  the  Uniyerse  imaginatiyely, 
reaUsing  what  it  knows. 

That  idnd  of  imaginatiye  eclipse 
vhich  is  produced  by  the  shadow  of 
science  passing  over  any  natural  object 
has  affected  in  turn  the  phenomena  of 
Nature^  taken  separately,  and  Han  apd 
God  The  "fair  humanities  of  old 
religion,"  which  found  objects  of  loye 
is  trees  and  streams,  and  filled  the  celes- 
tial map  with  fantastic  liyiug  shapes — al} 
ibis  has  long  ago  disappeared.  More  re- 
cently Man  has  been  subjected  to  the 
analysing  process.  The  mechanic^  laws 
which  were  traced  in  the  physical  world, 
it  was  long  hoped,  wonld  ;iever  suffice 
to  explain  the  human  being;  he  at 
I^a^t  wonld  remain  always  mysterious, 
spiritual,  sacred.  But  nothing  stops 
Science;  hesitating  between  curiosity 
that  dn^  him  on  and  awe  that  holds 
him  hack,  yexed  not  to  know,  yet  half 
ashamed  of  knowing,  Man  presses  on 
into  eyeiy  sanctuary.  He  begins  now 
to  reckon  his  oyyn  being  among  things 
more  than  half  explained ;  nerye  fo^e 
he  thinks  is  a  sort  of  electricity; 
man  differs  greatly,  indeed,  but  not 
generically,  fi^m  the  brutes.  All  this 
has  for  the  time  at  least  the  efiect  of 
iesecrating  human  nature.  To  the 
imagination  human  nature  becomes  a 
^g  blurred  and  spoiled,  not  really 
because  the  new  view  of  it  is  in  itself 
degrading,  but  because  the  imagination 
had  realised  it  otherwise,  and  cannot  in 
uij  short  time  either  part  with  the  old 
i^ising  or  perfect  a  new  one.  Lastly, 
^eienoe  turns  her  smoked  eye-glass  upon 
Ood,  deliberately  diminishing  the  glory 
of  what  she  looks  at  that  she  may  dia- 
^gnish  better.  Here,  too,  she  sees 
mechanism  where  will,  purpose,  and 
We  had  been  supposed  before;  she 
^lope  the   name  Qod,  and  takes    up 


the  less   ^wful  naip9  pf  N^jto^  in- 
9tead. 

It  is  in  this  last  case  that  the  depecara- 
tfon  produced  by  Science  is  most  pain- 
fully felt.  This  is  partly,  of  course, 
because  the  sacredness  yiolated  was 
greatest  here ;  but  there  is  also  another 
reason.  Science  cannot  easily  destroy 
our  feeling  for  human  l)eings.  We  w;q 
in  such  close  contact  with  our  ovm  kind, 
our  imagination  a^d  afifectiops  take  suc^ 
fast  hold  of  our  fellow-men  as  to  defy 
physiology.  If  it  were  otherwise  we 
should  want  a  word — Ananthropism — tP 
answer  to  Atheism.  Eyen  as  it  is  the 
thing  is  occasionally  to  be  seen.  Among 
medical  students  there  are  not  a  few 
ananthropists,  that  is,  mep,  in  whopi 
|iuman  affections  have  not  be^n  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  effect  of  Science  in 
lowering  the  conception  ox  humani^. 
But  in  general  the  imagination  triump  Jls 
jn  this  case  oyer  the  rcyison*  In  the 
fSajBQ  of  the  physical  world  it  is  otherwise. 
This,  for  the  msgority  of  men,  is,  I 
fancy,  almost  completely  desecrated,  so 
that  sympathy,  communion  with  the 
forms  of  Nature,  is  pretty  well  confined 
to  poets,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
an  amiable  madness  in  thenu  But  then 
this  was  not  done  by  Science,  it  had 
been  done  before  by  monkish  ChriS' 
);ianity.  Chaucer  complains,  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  adyent  of  physical 
science,  of  the  diyorce  that  had  been 
made  between  the  imagination  and 
physical  nature — "But  now  may  no 
man  see  none  elyes  mo.''  It  was 
owing,  according  to  him,  to  the  preach- 
ings and  bannings  of  ^'limitours  and 
other  holy  frferes."  Nature  had  been 
made  not  merely  a  dead  thing,  but  a  dis- 
gusting and  hideous  thing,  by  super- 
stitions of  imps,  witches,  and  demons ; 
so  much  so  Uiat  Goethe  celebrates 
science  as  haying  restored  Nature  to  the 
imagination  and  driyen  away  the  Wal- 
purgis-nacht  of  the  middle  ages;  and, 
indeed,  by  turning  attention  upon  the 
natural  world,  by  bringing  a  large 
number  of  people  to  take  careful  notice 
of  its  beauties,  Science  may  haye  giyen 
back  to  the  imagination,  in  this  depart- 
ment^ as  much  as  it  has  taken  away. 
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But  t^e  Goncepidon  of  God  is  so  yast 
and  elevated  that  it  always  slips  easily 
oat  of  tlie  human  mind.  The  task  of 
realising  what  is  too  great  to  be  realised, 
of  reaching  with  the  imagination  and 
growing  with  the  affections  to  a  reality 
almost  too  great  for  the  one,  and  almost 
too  awful  for  the  other,  is  in  itself  ex- 
ceptionally difficult.  To  do  this,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  carefully  to  restrain 
the  imagination  and  affections  as  Science 
prescribes,  is  almost  impossible  j  yet  those 
who  perpetually  study  Nature,  unless 
they  specialise  themselves  too  much, 
Mali  always  in  some  sense  feel  the 
presence  of  God.  The  unity  of  what 
they  study  will  sometimes  come  home 
to  them  and  give  a  sense  of  awe  and 
delight,  if  not  of  love.  But  upon  those 
who  do  not  study  Nature  the  advance 
of  Science  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  root  out  off  their  minds  the  very  con- 
ception of  God.  The  negative  effect  is 
not  counterbalanced  by  any  positive 
one.  With  them,  if  the  supernatural 
Person  whose  will  holds  the  Universe 
together  is  denied,  the  effect  is  that  the 
Universe  falls  at  once  to  pieces.  No 
other  unity  takes  His  place,  and  out  of 
the  human  mind  there  perishes  the 
most  elevating  thought,  and  out  of 
hiunan  life  the  chief  and  principal 
sacredness.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  Nature  becoming 
universal  Let  all  be  made  acquainted 
with  natural  laws ;  let  all  form  the  habit 
of  contemplating  them,  and  atheism  in 
its  full  sense  will  become  a  thing  im- 
possible, when  no  mind  shall  be  alto- 
gether without  the  sense,  at  once  in- 
spiring and  sobering;  of  an  eternal  order. 

But  these  remarks  on  the  difficulty 
of  harmonising  the  scientific  with  the 
imaginative  knowledge  of  things,  are 
by  way  of  digression.  Our  business  at 
present  is  with  the  fact  that  knowledge 
is  of  these  two  kinds,  and  that  the 
complete  or  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
anything  comes  from  combining  them. 
"Wlien  Uie  object  of  knowledge  is  God, 
the  first  kind  of  knowledge  is  called 
theology,  and  the  second  may  be  called 
religion.  By  theology  the  nature  of 
God  is  ascertained  and  false  views  of  it 


eradicated  firom  the  understanding ;  by 
religion  the  truths  thus  obtsdned  are 
turned  over  in  the  mind  and  assimilated 
by  the  imagination  and  the  feelings. 

When  we  hear  it  said,  as  it  is  said  so 
commonly  now,  that  the  knowledge  of 
Grod  is  impossible  to  man,  and  therefore 
that  theology  is  no  true  science,  of 
course  the  word  God  is  used  in  that 
peculiar  sense  of-  which  I  have  spoken 
above.  Nature  every  one  admits  that 
we  know  or  may  know ;  but  of  any 
occult  cause  of  phenomena,  or  of  any 
supernatural  being  suspending  the  course 
of  natural  laws,  it  is  denied  that  we  can 
know  anything.  But  since  every  sort 
of  theology  agrees  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  it  is  eyident 
that  in  knowing  Nature  we  do  precisely 
to  the  same  extent  know  God.  1  am 
proposing  for  the  present  to  treat  the 
words  God  and  Nature  as  absolutely 
synonymous,  which  up  to  a  certain 
point  every  one  allows  them  to  be.  So 
long  as  we  do  so  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
trespassing  beyond  the  proper  domain 
of  human  inquiry ;  so  long  as. we  do  so, 
theology,  instead  of  being  additional  or 
antagonistic  to  Science,  is  merely  another 
name  for  Science  itself.  Regarded  in 
this  way,  we  may  say  of^God  that  so  far 
from  being  beyond  knowledge,  He  is  the 
one  object  of  knowledge,  and  that  every- 
thing we  can  know,  every  proposition 
we  can  frame,  relates  to  Him.  It  may 
seem,  however,  that  little  is  to  be  gained 
from  giving  this  unusual  sense  to  the 
word  theology.  If  in  the  ordinary  sense 
it  is  the  name  of  an  imaginary  and 
delusive  science,  taken  in  this  senso  as 
a  synonym  for  Science  itself,  it  is  purely 
useless.  By  giving  the  word  such  an 
extension,  it  will  be  said,  you  destroy 
all  its  force.  That  we  ought  to  study 
theology  becomes  a  truism  if  it  means 
merely  that  all  knowledge  is  valuable; 
the  old  maxim,  that  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  life,  loses  all  its  grandeur  if 
it  is  interpreted  to  mean  merely  that 
the  more  things  you  know  the  more 
dangers  you  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
avoid.  Can  we  not,  then,  give  more  pre- 
cision, more  definiteness,  to  the  notion 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  ? 
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The  notion  is  to  be  limited  in  two 
ways,  one  of  which  has  been  partially 
indicated  aheadj.  The  scientific  school 
themselTes  save  ns  the  trouble  of  ex- 
plaining the  first  of  these  limitations ; 
it  is  thej  who,  in  this  age,  have  made 
clear  to  every  one  the  difference  between 
the  study  of  the  Universe  and  mere 
niuTersal  study.  When  they  tell  ns  in 
the  Yeiy  language  of  theology  that  all 
hope  and  all  happiness  lies  in  the  know- 
ledge of  I^ature,  that  this  is  a  treasure 
to  be  valued  above  rubies  and  precious 
stones,  how  do  they  limit  the  word 
^^atnre  ?  They  mean  it  certainly  to  in- 
clude the  whole  Universe.  What  is  it 
then  that  they  excludel  One  would  fancy 
at  £ist  sight  that  they  are  merely  praising 
bowledge  in  general,  and  that  they  are 
not  particular  about  lands  of  knowledge. 
Yet  we  know  that  they  are  remarkably 
eiclnsive  in  their  notions  of  knowledge, 
and  that  they  are  as  vehement  in  con- 
demning some  sorts  as  in  recommending 
others.  What  is  there,  then,  that  can 
possibly  be  studied  besides  the  Universe  ? 

There  is  something  which  sets  itself 
np  as  a  just  reflection  of  the  Universe, 
and  which  it  is  possible  to  study  as  if 
it  were  the  Universe  itself;  that  is,  the 
multitude  of  traditional  unscientific 
opinions  about  the  Universe.  These 
opinions  are,  in  one  sense,  part  of  the 
Universe ;  to  study  them  from  the 
historic  point  of  view  is  to  study  the 
I'niveise ;  but  when  they  are  assumed 
^  an  accurate  reflection  of  it  so  as  to 
diTert  attention  from  the  original,  as 
they  are  by  all  the  votaries  of  authority 
or  tradition,  then  they  may  be  regarded 
as  a  spurious  Universe  outside  and  apart 
&om  the  real  one,  and  such  students  of 
opinion  may  be  said  to  study  and  yet 
not  to  study  the  Universe. 

This  spurious  Universe  is  almost  as 
gnat  as  the  genuine  one.  There  are  many 
profonndly  learned  men  whose  whole 
learning  relates  to  it  and  has  no  concern 
whatever  with  reality.  The  simplest 
P^Mant  who  from  living  much  in  the 
open  air  has  found  for  himself,  uncon- 
sciously, some  rules  to  guide  him  in 
mTining  the  weather,  knows  something 
ahont  the  real  Universe ;  but  an  inde- 


fatigable student  who  has  stored  .^ 
prodigious  memory  with  what  the 
schoolmen  have  thought,  what  the 
philosophers  have  thought,  what  the 
Fathers  have  thought,  may  yet  have  no 
real  knowledge;  he  may  have  been 
busy  only  with  the  reflected  Universe. 
Not  that  the  thoughts  of  dead  thinkers 
stored  up  in  books  are  not  part  of  the 
Universe  as  well  as  wind  and  rain ;  not 
that  they  may  not  repay  study  quite  as 
well ;  they  are  deposits  of  the  human 
mind,  and  by  studying  them  much  may 
be  discovered  about  the  human  mind, 
the  ways  of  its  operation,  the  stages  of 
its  development.  Nor  yet  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  dead  may  not  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  one  who  is  studying 
the  Universe ;  he  may  get  from  them 
suggestions,  theories  which  he  may  put 
to  the  test,  and  thus  convert,  in  some 
cases,  into  real  knowledge:  JBut  there 
is  a  third  way  in  which  he  may  treat 
them  which  makes  books  the  very  an- 
tithesis to  reality,  and  the  knowledge 
of  books  the  knowledge  of  a  spurious 
Unive^^.  This  is  when  he  contents 
himself  with  storing  their  contents  in 
his  mind  and  does  not  attempt  to  put 
them  to  any  test,  whether  from  super- 
stitious reverence  or  from  an  excessive 
pleasure  in  mere  language.  He  may 
show  wonderful  ability  in  thus  as- 
similating books,  wonderful  retentive- 
ness,  wonderful  accuracy,  wonderful 
acuteness ;  nay,  if  he  clearly  understands 
that  he  is  oidy  dealing  with  opinions, 
he  may  do  good  service  in  that  depart- 
ment, for  opinions  need  collecting  and 
classifying  as  much  as  botanical  speci- 
mens. But  one  often  sees  such  collectors 
mistaking  opinions  for  truths,  and  de- 
pending for  their  views  of  the  Universe  ' 
entirely  upon  these  opinions,  which  they 
accept  implicitly  without  testing  them. 
Such  men  may  be  said  to  study,  but 
not  to  study  the  Universe 

There  are  other  classes  of  men  of 
whom  much  the  same  may  be  said. 
The  scientific  school,  when  they  recom- 
mend the  study  of  Nature,  do  not  mean, 
for  example,  the  mere  collecting  of  facts 
however  authentic.  Nature  with  them 
is  not  a  heap  of  phenomena,  but  laws 
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discerned  in  phenomena^  and  by  a  know- 
ledge of  Nature  they  mean  a  just  con- 
ception of  laws  much  more  than  an 
ample  store  of  information  about  phe- 
nomena. Again,  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  when  methods  of  inquiry  have 
been  laid  down  and  tested  by  large 
experience,  they  do  not  dignify  with 
the  name  of  the  study  of  Kature  any 
investigation,  however  earnest  or  fresh, 
of  the  £EUits  of  the  world,  which  does 
not  conform  to  these  methods,  or  show 
reason  for  not  doing  so. 

Knowledge  of  Nature  understood  in 
this  sense,  and  obtained  in  this  way,  is 
what  we  are  now  told  is  alone  valuable 
— ^what  human  happiness  depends  on. 
And  assuredly  it  deserves  to  be  called 
in  the  strictest  sense  Theology.  If  God 
be  theBuTer  of  the  world,  as  the  orthodox 
theology  teaches,  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
the  laws  by  which  He  rules  it.  If  you 
t>refer  the  Pantheistic  view,  they  are 
the  very  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  In  any  case  the  knowledge  of 
Nature,  if  only  it  be  properly  ^ted 
from  the  corrupting  mixture  of  mere 
opinion,  is  the  knowledge  of  God. 
ThB.t  there  may  be  another  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  God  beyond  it  does  not 
affect  this  fact. 

But  is  theology  a  mere  synonym  for 
Science  t  If  so,  the  scientific  man  may 
fairly  say,  I  need  not  concern  myself 
with  it ;  I  have  already  a  name  for  my 
pursuit  which  satisfies  me ;  it  does  not 
interest  me  to  hear  that  there  is  another 
liame  which  also  is  appropriate.  Is  there 
Ho  special  department  of  Science  which 
may  be  called  theological,  to  distinguish 
it  firom  the  other  departments  t  It  is 
.  this  TThich  so  many  scientific  men  now 
deny.  They  say  there  is  certainly  such 
a  special  department,  but  it  is  not  a  de- 
partment of  Science,  for  it  lies  outside 
the  domain  of  Science.  It  is  concerned 
with  causes,  whereas  Science  knows 
nothing  of  causes  j  it  is  concerned  with 
Supernatural  phenomena  which  Science 
puts  aside  as  either  impossible  or  un- 
verified. All  that  this  objection  means 
is,  that  many  theologies  have  been  super- 
naturalistic,  and  have  been  occupied 
with  causes,  and  that  though  as  a  matter 


of  course  they  have  not  been  exclustvely 
supematuralistic  and  occupied  with 
causes,  yet  they  have  been  so  sufiicienil j 
to  justify  us  in  appropriating  the  -word 
theology  to  systems  that  have  these 
characteristics.  To  say  then  that  theo- 
logy IB  a  spurious  Science,  is  to  say  that 
in  most  theological  systems  there  is  an 
element  more  or  less  predominant  which 
is  unscientiflc.  But  even  if  it  were 
convenient  to  give  to  this  element  the 
name  of  theology,  it  would  not  follow 
because  theology  in  this  sense  may  be 
a  spurious  science — and  etymologically 
theology  is  the  science  of  God — that 
therefore  the  science  of  God  is  a 
spurious  one.  Tou  may  use  the  word 
theology  in  its  etymological  sense, 
or  you  may  give  it  a  more  special 
technical  sense  to  suit  convenience; 
but  you  must  not  confound  the  two 
senses  of  the  word  together.  As  I  have 
said,  all  Sdence  belongs  properly  to  the 
science  of  God,  and  might  legitimately 
be  called  Theology.  I  believe  also  that 
there  ia  a  special  department  of  know- 
ledge which,,  without  necessarily  con- 
cerning itself  with  the  supernatural,  or 
with  final  causes,  might  both  legiti- 
mately and  conveniently  be  called 
Theology. 

Considered  in  its  practical  bearings 
upon  human  life,  the  study  of  Nature 
resolves  itself  into  the  study  of  two 
things,  a  force  within  the  human  being, 
and  a  necessity  without  him.  life,  in 
short,  is  a  mechanical  problem,  in  which 
a  power  is  required  to  be  so  advanta- 
geously applied  as  to  overcome  a  weight 
which  is  greater  than  itself.  The  power 
is  the  human  tHll,  the  weight  is  Nature, 
the  motive  of  the  struggle  between  them 
is  certain  ideals  which  man  instinctively 
puts  before  himself — an  ideal  of  happi- 
ness, or  &n  ideal  of  perfection.  By  means 
of  Sciencvd  he  is  enabled  to  apply  the 
power  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
Every  piece  of  knowledge  he  acquires 
helps  him  in  his  undertaking.  Every 
special  science  which  he  perfects  re> 
moves  a  new  set  of  obstacles,  procures 
him  a  new  set  of  resources.  And  in  his 
Conflict  with  natural  difficulties  his 
energy  and  hope  are  in  proportion  to 
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his  power  of  knowing  and  measuiing 
the  force  he  has,  and  the  lesistance  he 
will  meet  with.  When  he  is  able  to 
measnre  this  precisely,  his  hope  becomes 
confidence  even  in  circumstscnces  which 
might  seem  the  most  alarming.  We 
allow  ourselves  to  be  harried  through 
the  air  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hoar,  with  a  noise  and  impetus  appalling 
to  a  bystander,  and  all  the  while  read 
or  sleep  comfortably.  Why  ?  Because 
the  forces  we  have  set  in  motion  are  all 
accurately  measured,  the  obstacles  to  be 
met  fully  known.  When  the  measure- 
ment is  only  approximate,  there  is  not 
confidence,  but  only  hope  predominating 
o?er  fear.  The  experienced  sailor  feeli 
this;  he  trusts  himself  to  the  open  sea, 
because  he  knows  that  he  is  pretty  well 
matched  against  the  necessity  he  pro- 
^'okes,  though  he  cannot  know  that  he 
is  the  superior  because  he  can  calculate 
a  good  many  of  the  dangers,  though 
notalL 

This  is  the  case  in  each  of  the  separate . 
imdertakings  that  make  up  life.  To  each 
of  them  belongs  its  appropriate  know- 
ledge, upon  which  our  equanimity  and 
Impose  of  mind,  as  for  as  the  particular 
undertaking  is  concerned,  depend.     But 
life  itself  Uken  as  a  whole,  is  an  under- 
tiking.    Life  itself  has  its  objects  which 
make  it  interesting  to  us,  which  lead  us 
to  bear  the  burden  of  it.  These  objects, 
like  those  minor  ones,  are  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  struggle  between  the  power 
Will  and  the  weight  Nature,  and  in  this 
straggle  also   bo&i  energy  and  success 
depend  upon  a  certain  knowledge  which 
may  enable  tis  to  apply  the  power  with 
adrantage.  But  the  knowledge  required 
m  t]u3  case  is  of  a  more  general  kind ;  it 
is  not  a  knowledge  confined  to  certain 
sets  of  phenomena,  and  giving  us  a  power 
correspondingly  limited,  but  it  is  a  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which 
human  life  stands  to  the  Universe,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  life  may  be 
brought    into    the    most   satisfactory 
a^ptation  to  it.     Now,  by  what  name 
shall  we  call  this  knowledge  1 

Every  one  has  his  general  views  of 
human  life,  which  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct   Upon  these  general  views  more 


than  upon  anything  else  connected  Witii 
the  understanding  depends  the  chaiactel 
of  every  one's  life.  Morality  is  theoreti- 
cally independent  of  all  such  views,  but 
practically  and  in  the  long  run  it  varies 
with  them.  What  has  life  to  give  % 
How  &T  does  it  lend  itself  to  our  ideals  I 
These  are  practically  questions  quite  a4 
important  to  moraHty  as  those  wHcK 
lie  within  the  province  of  morality  itselt 
— as  the  questions,  what  are  or  what 
ought  to  be  our  ideals }  They  are  alsd 
quite  as  important  to  human  happiness 
as  all  particular  «neasures  contrived  to 
increase  human  happiness.  No  man 
fights  with  ai\y  heart  if  he  thinks  lie 
has  Nature  against  him.  If  a  man  be- 
lieves that  men  are  not  made  to  be 
happy,  he  will  lose  the  energy  to  do  even 
what  can  be  done  for  their  happiness  | 
he  will  give  up  the  pursuit  of  virtue  if 
he  meets  with  more  than  a  certain  degree 
of  discouragement  in  it. 

Of  an  un&vourable  view  of  human 
life  there  are    three    principal   conse- 
quences—crime^ languor,  and  suicide. 
The  majority  of  crimes,  and  still  more 
of  meannesses,  it  seems  to  me,  are  no^ 
committed    from   bad    intentionB,  but 
from  a  despair  of  human  life.     *'  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  mvM  do  it ;  I  am  driven  to 
it ;  everybody  has  to  do  it ;  we  must 
look  at  things  as  they  are";  these  are  the 
reflections  which  lead  men  into  breaches 
of  morality.  "  Sic  vivUur,''  says  Cicero, 
selling  Tullia.      The  feeling  that  life 
will  not  allow  people  to  do  always  what 
is  right,  faint  perhaps  in  each  individual 
mind,  grows  strong  when  many  who 
share  it  come  together ;  it  grows  stronger 
by  being  uttered,  stronger  still  by  being 
acted  upon ;  it  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
laxity  ;  morality  retires  moro  and  more 
out  of  view ;  until  the  thought  of  crime 
itself,  and  even  of  enormous  crime,  be- 
comes fanuliar,  and  at  last  is  carried 
almost  unconsciously  into  act.   It  is  not, 
then,  from  want  of  morality  that  men  do 
wrong,  but  from  want  of  another  sort  of 
knowledge.     They  know  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong ;  it  is  not  from  oter- 
looking  this  distinction  that  they  fall 
into  the  wrong,  nor  would  they  escape 
the  danger  by  reflecting  upon  it  ever  so 
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much.    What  determines  their  action  \& 
a  belief  in  some  sort  of  necessity,  some  ' 
ffttality  with  which  it  is  vain  to  straggle  ; 
it  is  a  general  view  of  human  life  as  nn- 
favourable  to  ideals. 

Another  such  general  view  of  human 
life  produces  apathy.     A  man  who  has 
persuaded    himself  that    we   are    the 
creatures    of    circumstances,    or    that 
we  are  the  victims  of  laws  with  which 
it  is  impossible  for    us  to  cope,   will 
give  up  the    battle  with  Nature  and 
do  nothing.     Perhaps  he  has  his  head 
full    of    instances    of    the    best    en- 
deavours   after   happiness    failing   en- 
tirely,  or   by  some  fatality  producing 
extreme  unhappiness ;  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  labours  producing  mischief  which 
complete  inactivity  would  have  avoided ; 
how  Queen    Isabella    introduced    the 
Inquisition;  how  Las  Casas  initiated 
the   slave-trade;  how    pauperism  has 
been  over  and  over  again  fostered  by 
philanthropy ;  how  the  Prince  of  Peace 
himself,  according  to  His  own  saying, 
brought  a  sword  upon  the  earth.     He 
may  think  that  human  life,  as  it  runs  on 
naturally,  is  not  a  bad  thing,  but  that  all 
attempts  to  control  it  or  improve  it  are 
hopeless ;  that  all  high  ideals  are  merely 
ambitious ;  that  purpose  and,  still  more, 
system  and  all  sophistication  of  life  are 
mischievous.     Ajid  so  he  may  come  to 
renounce  aU  free-will,  he  may  resign 
himself  to  the  current  of  ordinary  affairs, 
and  becomQ    a  mere  conventionalist, 
reconciling  himself  to  whatever  he  does 
not    like,  and    gradually   induced    to 
tolerate  with  complete  indifference  the 
most  enormous  evils.     Against  such  a 
perversion  of  mind  morality  is  no  de- 
fence; what  is  needed  is  not  a  new 
view  of  what  ought  to  be — such  a  man 
knows  well   enough    what   ought    to 
be — but  a  new  view  of  what  can  or 
may  be,  a  more  encouraging  view  of 
the  Universe. 

Sometimes  the  despair  of  human  life 
goes  to  a  much  greater  length.  Human 
life  is  a  game  at  which  we  are  not  forced 
to  play ;  we  may  at  any  time  throw  up 
the  cards.  That  only  a  few  do  so  proves 
that  more  or  less  distinctly  most  of  us 
have  a  general  view  of  life  not  altogether 


unfavourable.    We  are  for  the  moet  part 
hardly  aware  of  this  general  view,  be- 
cause it  is  always  the  same.   We  should 
become  painfully  aware  of  it  if  it  were 
suddenly  tQ  chang&  There  is,  as  it  were, 
a  suicide-mark  below  which  our  philo- 
sophy is  always  liable  to  sink.    If  we 
came  to  think  life  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  our  ideals,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  our  ideals, 
life  would  become  intolerable  to  us.    If 
our  sense  of  the  misery  or  emptiness  of 
life  became  for  some  reason  much  more 
keen  than  it  is,  life  would  at  last  become 
intolerable  to  us.    With  individuals  one 
of  these  two  things  is  constantly  taking 
place ;  they  might  just  as  well  take  place 
with  whole  societies  or  nations.    Some- 
thing of  the  kind  happened  with  the 
Stoics  of  the  imperial  period.  •Their 
philosophy  was  only  just  above  suicide- 
mark,  and  was  continually  dropping  be- 
low it.   In  Asia  the  same  is  true  of  whole 
populations,  with  whom  the  value  of 
life  has  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  point 

Of  all  these  classes  of  men  we  say  very 
justly  that  they  want  faith.  Their 
criminality  or  languor  or  despair  are  the 
consequences  of  their  having  no  faith. 
But  we  sometimes  express  the  same 
thing  differently,  and  say  that  they 
have  no  God,  no  theology.  With  our 
Christian  habit  of  connecting  God  with 
goodness  and  love,  we  confuse  together 
the  notions  of  a  theology  and  a  faith. 
Let  us  reflect  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  have  a  theology  without  having  a 
faith.  We  may  believe  in  a  God,  but 
a  Grod  unfavourable,  hostile,  or  indif- 
ferent to  us.  In  ^e  same  way  we 
may  believe  in  a  God  neither  alto- 
gether friendly  nor  altogether  the  re- 
verse. The  different  Pagan  theologies 
were  of  this  kind,  and  even  many 
Christian  sects,  while  nominally  hold- 
ing the  perfect  benevolence  of  God, 
have  practically  worshipped  a  Being  who 
in  this  respect  did  not  differ  £rom  the 
Pagan  deities. 

It  would  be  legitimate  to  call  such 
general  views  of  the  relation  of  Nature 
to  our  ideals  by  the  name  of  theology  '^ 
all  cases,  and  not  merely  those  particular 
general  views  which  are  encouraging*  U 
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we  believe  that  Nature  helps  ns  in  oar 
strivings,  we  have  both  a  theology  and  a 
^ith  j  if  we  believe  that  Nature  is  in- 
different to  us  or  hostile  to  us,  we  have 
no  faith,  but  we  have  still  a  theology. 
We  have  still  a  definite  notion  of  God's 
dealings  with  us.  And  this  use  of  the 
word  is  not  only  justified  by  its  etymo-, 
logy  ;  it  is  much  more  conformable  to 
actual  usage.  To  identify  theology  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  is,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  to  narrow  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  unnaturally,  and  to 
appropriate  it  to  a  particular  part  of 
a  particular  theological  system.  The 
practical  effect  of  giving  this  technical 
sense  to  a  word  which  in  the  conunon 
understanding  has  a  much  larger  mean- 
ing, is  to  produce  a  deception.  When 
those  who  r^ect  the  supernatural  declare 
theology  to  be  exploded,  they  are  com- 
monly understood  to  mean  that  a  vast 
mass  of  doctrine,  partly  moral,  partly 
historical,  partly  physical,  in  which  the 
supernatural  is  mixed  up,  is  exploded, 
whereas  all  they  really  say  is  that)  just 
that  part  is  exploded  which  is  supported 
only  by  the  evidence  of  the  supernatural. 
In  like  manner  it  is  but  a  small  part  of 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  theo- 
logy that  has  to  do  with  final  causes, 
and  yet  those  who  consider  final  causes 
not  objects  of  knowledge  are  fond  of 
drawing  the  inference  that  all  theologi- 
cal systems  must  be  systems  of  spurious 
knowledge.  Sometimes  this  juggle 
which  is  practised  with  the  word 
theology  becomes  grotesquely  apparent, 
and  a  sceptic  will  tell  us  in  tiie  same 
breath  that  theology  deals  with  matters 
entirely  beyond  the  range  of  human 
intellect,  and  that  theology  has  been 
refdted  by  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science. 

The  questions  which  we  all  under- 
stand to  be  theological  are  such  as  these : 
Is  there  a  reward  for  virtue )  Is  there 
a  compensation  for  undeserved  misery  1 
Is  there  a  sure  retribution  for  crime  %  Is 
there  hope  that  the  vicious  man  may  be- 
come virtuous)  Are  there  means  by 
which  the  pressure  upon  the  conscience 
produced  by  WTong<loing  may  be  re- 
movedi      Are  there  means  by  which 


the  mind  disposed  to  virtue  may  defend 
itself  from  temptation  ?  In  one  word, 
is  life  worth  having,  and  the  Universe  a 
habitable  place  for  one  in  whom  the 
sense  of  duty  has  been  awakened? 
These  questions  are  answered  in  dif- 
ferent ways  by  different  men.  But  they 
are  answered  in  some  way  by  all  men, 
even  by  those  who  consider  themselves 
to  have  no  theology  at  aU.  Christianity 
is  the  system  whidi  answers  them  in  the 
most  encouraging  way.  It  says  that 
virtue  in  the  long  run  will  be  happy 
partly  in  this  life,  but  much  more  in  a 
life  beyond  the  grave.  It  says  that 
misery  is  partly  the  punishment  of 
crime,  partly  the  probation  of  virtue ; 
but  in  the  inexhaustible  future  which 
belongs  to  each  individual  man  there  are 
equivalents  and  over-payments  for  all 
that  part  of  it  which  is  undeserved.  It 
says  that  virtue,  when  tried,  may  count 
upon  help,  secret  refreshings  that  come 
in  answer  to  prayer — ^friends  providen- 
tially sent,  perhaps  guardian  angels.  It 
says  that  souls  entangled  in  wrong-doing 
may  raise  themselves  out  of  it  by  a 
mystic  union  with  Christ,  and  burdened 
consciences  be  lightened  by  sharing  in 
the  infinite  merit  of  His  seK-sacri3ice. 
If  you  ask  on  what  so  happy  and  in- 
spiring a  belief  rests,  the  evidence  pro- 
duced is  in  part  supernatural. 

This  is  not  only  a  theology  but  a 
faith,  the  most  glorious  of  all  faiths. 
But  those  who  do  not  heartily  share  it 
or  who  consciously  reject  it^  yet  give 
some  answer  to  these  questions.  They 
have  a  theology  as  much  as  Christians ; 
they  must  even  have  a  faith  of  some  sort, 
otherwise  they  would  renounce  human 
life.  It  may  be  stated  perhaps  much 
as  follows : 

''  We  have  not  much  reason  to  believe 
in  any  future  state.  We  are  content  to 
look  at  human  life  as  it  lies  visibly 
before  us.  Surveying  it  so,  we  find  that 
it  is  indeed  very  different  from  what  we 
could  wish  it  to  be.  It  is  fdll  of  failures 
and  miseries.  Multitudes  die  without 
knowing  anything  that  can  be  called 
happiness,  while  almost  all  know  too 
well  what  is  meant  by  misery.  The 
pains  that  men  endure  are  frightfully 
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intense,  their  enjoyments  for  the  most 
part  moderate.  They  are  seldom  aware 
of  happiness  while  it  is  present,  so  very 
delicate  a  thing  is  it.  When  it  is  past 
they  recognise  it,  or  perhaps  feoicy  it 
If  we  coidd  measure  all  the  happiness 
there  is  in  the  world,  we  shonld  perhaps 
be  rather  pained  than  gladdened  by  dis- 
covering tiie  amonnt  of  it ;  if  we  could 
measure  all  the  misery  we  should  he 
appalled  beyond  description.  When  from 
happiness  we  pass  to  the  moral  ideal, 
again  we  find  the  world  disappointing. 
It  is  not  a  sacred  place  any  more  than 
it  is  a  happy  place.  Yice  and  crime 
very  frequentiy  prosper  in  it.  Some  of 
the  worst  of  men  are  objects  of  enthu- 
siastic admiration  and  emulation.  Some 
of  the  best  have  been  hated  and  perse- 
cuted. Much  virtue  passes  away  en- 
tirely unacknowledged;  much  flagrant 
hypocrisy  succeeds  in  its  object. 

"  Still  on  the  whole  we  find  life  worth 
having.  The  misery  of  it  we  find  our- 
selves able  to  forget,  or  callously  live 
through.  Fortunately  we  have  not 
imaginations  strong  enough  to  realize 
the  sum  of  it,  and  we  contrive  to  turn 
our  thoughts  away  from  the  subject. 
And  though  the  happiness  is  not  great, 
the  variety  and  novelty  is.  life  is  in- 
teresting, k  not  happy.  In  spite  of  all 
the  injustice  which  shocks  us  in  human 
destiny,  the  inequality  with  which  for- 
tune is  meted  out,  yet  it  may  be  dis- 
cerned that,    at    least    in    the    more 

ortunate  societies,  justice  is  the  rule  and 
injustice  the  exception.  There  are  laws 
by  which  definite  crimes  are  punished, 
there  is  a  force  of  opinion  which  reaches 
vaguer  offences  and  visits  even  disposi- 
tions to  vice  with  a  certain  penalty. 
Virtue  is  seldom  without  some  reward, 
however  inadequate ;  if  it  is  not  recog- 
nised generally  or  publicly,  it  finds  here 
and  there  an  admirer,  it  surrounds  itself 
with  a  little  circle  of  love ;  when  even 
this  is  wanting  it  often  shows  a  strange 
power  of  rewarding  itself.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  sustained  and  reconciled 
to  life  by  a  certain  feeling  of  hope,  by 
a  beliei^  resting  upon  teal  evidence, 
that  things  improve  and  better  them- 

-^ves  around  us.'' 


This  is  certainly  a  very  different  iaiih 
from  Christianity,  Whether  it  deserves 
to  be  called  a  faith  at  all,  whether  it 
justifies  men  in  living  and  in  calling 
others  into  life,  may  be  doubted.  Bat 
it  is  just  as  much  a  theology  as  Chris- 
tianity. It  deals  with  just  the  same 
questions  and  gives  an  answer  to  them, 
though  a  different  answer.  Both  views, 
whatever  may  be  professed,  are  views 
about  God.  Christianity  regards  God 
as  a  friend;  it  says  that  He  is  Love. 
The  other  view  regards  Him  as  awfiil, 
distant,  inhuman,  yet  not  radically 
hostile. 

It  is  said  that  such  vague,  general 
views  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  Science. 
This  is  of  course  admitted.    There  exists 
at  the   present   moment  no  scientific 
theology  independent  of  the  supemar 
tural  and  of  tiie  search  for  final  causes. 
But  this  is  not  because  no  such  theology 
can  be  constructed,  but  merely  because 
it  has  not  yet  been  constructed.    Evi- 
dently it   is    constructing    itself  fast 
The  more  men  come  to  know  I^atuio 
and  to  feel  confidence  in  their  know- 
ledge,   the    more    eagerly    they   will 
consider  what  is  the  attitude  of  Katuie 
towards  human  beings.    This  question 
is  not  one  which  is  in  any  way  removed 
from  human  knowledge,  it  is  not  one 
which  it  can  be  considered  morbid  to 
betray  curiosity  about.     Yet  this  is  the 
question  of  theology.     "Not  only  is  it 
the  only  question  with  which  theology 
ought  to  be  concerned ;  it  is  the  only  ques- 
tion with  which  theology  ever  has  been 
concerned.    The  theologies  of  the  world 
are  merely  different  attempts  to  answer 
it.      If  they  have  for  the  most  part 
trespassed    upon    the  domain  of   the 
supernatural,  this  has  not  been  because 
theology  is  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  supernatural,   but    in  some    cases 
because  the  lino  between  the  natural 
and  supernatural  had  not  been  clearly 
drawn,  in  some  cases  because  it  was 
honestiy    believed    that     supernatural 
occurrences  had  happened  and  could  be 
substantiated  by  sufficient  evidence,  and 
that  such  occurrences  were  calculated  to 
throw  new  light  upon  the  relation  of 
God  to  man.    If  this  belief  was  a  delu- 
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don,  iheoAogj  miubt  U31  back  upon  the 
eridenoe  of  N&tnie.  She  may  hare  to 
alter  her  idea  of  Qod,  she  may  have  to 
i^|ud  Him  with  fear  and  cold  awe  aa 
in  the  days  before  the  Gospel  was  pub- 
lished; fi^e  may  cease  to  be  a  faith, 
and  may  become  instead  an  oppression — 
aseientifie  snperstition.  But  theology 
win  remain  notwithstanding  a  perfectly 
legithnate  science,  one  which,  whether 
tmder  that  name  or  nnder  another,  men 
will  always  study  with  an  interest  they 
can  feel  in  no  other,  one  which  stands 
in  a  more  intimate  relation  than  any 
other  to  morality,  and  must  always  be 
tan^t  in  coi^unetion  wiUi  morality. 

We  lay  it  down  then  that  the  subject 
of  theology  is  the  relation  assumed  by 
the  Universe  towards  human  ideals,  and, 
as  we  propose  here  to  waive  the  question 
of  the  su|>ematural  and  to  treat  the  Uni- 
Tsne  as  consisting  solely  of  the  order 
of  Nature,  this  will  be  the  same  thing 
for  our  present  purpose  as  the  relation 
asBomed  by  Nature  towards  human 
ideals.  But  here  we  must  beware  of  a 
common  misconception.  It  is  often 
said  that  when  you  substitute  Nature 
for  God  you  t«ke  a  thing  heartless  and 
pitiless  instead  of  love  and  goodness. 
Undoubtedly  the  God  in  whom  Chns- 
tians  believe  has  much  more  of  love  and 
goodness  than  can  be  discovered  in 
Nature.  But  when  it  is  said  that  there 
are  no  such  qualities  in  Nature,  that 
Natore  oonsisto  of  relentless  and  ruth- 
less laws,  that  Nature  knows  nothing 
of  forgiveness,  and  inexorably  exacts  the 
utmost  penalty  for  every  transgression, 
a  confusion  is  made  between  two  dif- 
ferent meanings  which  may  be  given  to 
the  word  Nature.  We  are  concerned 
here  with  Nature  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  above  Nature,  not  with  Nature 
as  opposed  to  man.  We  use  it  as  a 
name  comprehending  all  the]  uniform 
laws  of  the  Universe  as  known  in  our  ex- 
perience, and  excluding  such  laws  as  are 
inferred  from  experiences  so  exceptional 
and  isolated  as  to  be  difficult  of  veri- 
fication. In  this  sense  Nature  is  not 
heartless  or  unrelenting ;  to  say  so  would 
he  equivalent  to  saying  that  pity  and 
fotgiveneBS  are  in  all  cases  supematuiaL 


It  m&j  be  true  that  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  quite  pitiless,  that  it  will  destroy 
the  most  innocent  and  amiable  person 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  the  wrong- 
doer. But  there  are  other  laws  which 
are  not  pitiless.  There  are  laws  under 
which  human  beings  form  themselves 
into  communities,  and  set  up  law-courts 
in  which  the  claims  of  individuals  are 
weighed  with  the  nicest  skilL  There 
are  laws  under  which  churches  and 
philanthropical  societies  are  formed,  by 
which  misery  is  sought  out  and  relieved 
and  every  evil  that  can  be  discovered  in 
the  world  is  redressed.  Nature,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  now  usilig  the 
word,  includes  human  nature,  and  there- 
fore, so  far  from  being  pitiless,  includes 
idl  the  pity  that  belongs  to  the  whole 
human  family,  and  aU  the  pity  that 
they  have  accumulated  and,  as  it  were, 
capitalised  in  institutions,  political, 
social,  and  ecclesiastical,  through  count- 
less generations. 

People  are  misled  by  the  fact  that 
Nature  ts  often  used  in  another  sense, 
and  opposed,  not  to  the  supernatural, 
but  to  mazL  Nature  is,  for  shortness, 
often  put  instead  of  inanimate  Nature. 
Inanimate  Nature  is  of  course  pitiless. 
It  consists  of  laws  which,  like  the  law 
of  gravitation,  take  no  note  of  happiness 
or  misery,  virtue  or  vice.  But  if  we 
abandoned  our  belief  in  the  supernatural 
it  would  not  be  only  Nature  in  this 
restricted  sense  that  would  be  left  to  us ; 
we  should  not  give  ourselves  over,  as 
it  is  often  rhetorically  described,  to  the 
mercy  of  merciless  powers — ^winds  and 
waves,  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  fire. 
The  God  we  should  believe  in  would 
not  be  a  passionless,  utterly  inhuman 
power.  He  would  indeed  be  a  God, 
often  neglecting  us  in  our  need,  a  Gtxi 
often  deaf  to  prayers.  Nature  includ- 
ing Humanity  would  be  our  God.  We 
should  read  His  character  not  merely 
in  the  earthquake  and  fire,  but  also  in 
the  still  small  voice ;  not  merely  in  the 
destroying  powers  of  the  world,  but,  as 
Mohammed  said,  in  the  compassion  that 
we  feel  for  one  another ;  not  merely  in 
the  storm  that  threatens  the  sailor  with 
death,  but  in  the  lifeboat  and  the  Grace 
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Darling  that  pat  out  ttom  shore  to  the 
rescue ;  not  merely  in  the  intricate  laws 
that  confound  our  prudence,  but  in  the 
science  that  penetrates  them  and  the  art 
which  makes  them  subservient  to  our 
purposes ;  not  merely  in  the  social  evils 
that  fill  our  towns  with  misery  and 
cover  our  frontiers  with  war,  but  in 
the  St  Francis  that  makes  himself  the 
brother  of  the  miserable,  and  in  the 
Fox  and  Penn  that  procla^  principles 
of  peace. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  principal 
maxims  of  the  supematural  theology, 
and  observe  how  it  is  modified  by  the 
rejection  of  the  supematuraL  That  the 
just  man  will  assuredly  be  rewarded 
with  happiness  is  a  maxim  resting  upon 
evidence  involving  the  supematural.  It 
depends  upon  belief  in  a  Grod  of  much 
more  goodness  and  justice  than  we  can 
,  find  in  Mature  j  it  assumes  a  future 
state  of  which  Science  famishes  no  dear 
evidence.  Even  when  the  Psalmist, 
speaking  merely  of  the  present  life, 
wrote,  "I  have  been  young,  and  now 
am  old,  and  yet  saw  I  never  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  their 
bread,"  he  perhaps  thought  of  super- 
natural interpositions  by  which  evil  was 
averted  from  the  just  man.  Suppose 
now  that  we  repudiate  all  such  beliefs, 
and  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  facts 
of  nature  as  we  discover  them  from 
uniform  experience.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature  govern 
the  lot  of  the  just  man,  and  that  no 
exemptions  are  made  in  his  favour.  Do 
we  find  that  these  ordinary  laws  take 
no  account  of  his  justice,  and  that  his 
prospects  are  in  no    respect  different . 


£rom  those  of   the  uiyost  man)     Is 
Nature^  as  distinguished  fitom  the  super- 
natural, regardless  of  the  distinotion 
between  virtue  and  vice?    No  doubt 
Nature  is  not  a  perfectly  just  judge. 
The  just  man  has  misfortunes  like  the 
unjost ;  he  may  suffer  from  accident  or 
disease.     His  justice  may  be  denied; 
he  may  suffer  the  penalties  of  injustice. 
.All  this  may  happen  in  particular  cases, 
and  yet  no  one  doubts  that  on  the 
whole  the  just  man  reaps  a  reward  for 
his  jastice.    A  very  simple  law  operates 
to  reward  hiuL    By  hie  justice  he  bene- 
fits the  community,  and  the  conminnitj, 
partly  out  of  gratitude,  partly  out  of  an 
interested  calculation,  repay  him  for  the 
service  he  has  done.     This  law  fails  of 
its  effect  in  a  good  number  of  cases,  bat 
in  the  nugority  of  cases  it  does  not  fail. 
And  when  it  fails,  it  seldom  fails  alto- 
gether.   There  is  generally  some  reward 
for  justice,  if  not  always  an  adequate 
reward.    Accordingly,  not  only  Chris- 
tians, or  those  who  believe  in  something 
more  than  Nature,  but  those  whose  only 
God  is  Nature,  and  even  those  whose 
knowledge  of  Nature  is  very  superficial, 
fully  recognise  that  virtue  is  rewarded. 
'*  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  "  has  become 
a  proverb,  and  hypocrites  have  come 
into  existence  hoping    to    secure   the 
reward  without  deserving  it     We  see, 
then,  that  those  who  believe  in  Nature 
only  may  be  said  to  believe  not  only  in 
a  God,  but,  in  some  sense,  in  a  personal 
God.    Their  God,  at  least,  has  so  much 
of  personality  that  He  takes  account  of 
the  distinction  of  virtue  and  vice,  that 
He  punishes  crime,  and  that  He  re- 
lieves distress. 


To  be  covdinued. 
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THE  STOBT  OF  AN  IBISH  HOME  THIBTY  YEARS  AGO. 


CHAPTER.  XLI. 

Tub  strength  of  the  storm  is  spent,  the 
hi;j;hest  wave  has  struck  the  hill,  and 
fallen  bock  bafEed  with  hoarse  mnrmnr- 
ing  of  sullen  complaint,  yet  the  spectators 
on  the  shore,  and  the  sailors  out  at  sea, 
do  not  feel  as  yet  any  change  and  are 
slow  to  belieye  in  the  sunshine  and  calm 
that  is  on  the  way  to  them.    The  winds 
moan  and  sigh  in  sharp  short  gusts  that 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  storm, 
the  waves  dimb  and  threaten  the  shore 
with  angry  white  heads,  only  thrust  a 
little  less  near  each  time  of  approach ; 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  ascertain  posi- 
tively by  observation  that  the  tide  has 
tamed.     So  it  usually  is  in  seasons  of 
great  calamity,  national  or  private,  the 
worst  is  past  long  before  the  sufferers 
admit  hope  into  their  hearts,  or  are  able 
to  acknowledge  to  themselves  that  the 
severest  stress  of  their  pain  is  over. 
There  are  almost  always  recurrences  of 
calamity,  new  threatenings,  fears,  great 
shakings  of  the  worn  out  or  wounded 
sould  which  keep  the  agitated  sea  of 
emotion  heaving  and  quivering  for  a 
long  time  before  it  can  rock  itsd[f  to  the 
old  calm.     Long  years  must  often  pass 
before  we  can  look  back  on  a  season  of 
affliction,  and  referring  to  an  event  or 
hoar  say,  **  Yes,  that  was  the  time  when 
the  waves  went  over  our  heads  and  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  tasted,  but  after 
that  slowly  and  gradually  we  began  to 
take  heart  again ;  there  were  fallings 
back,  clouds  returning  after  rain,  but  the 
heartening,  the  restoring  season,  set  in 
after  that  hour." 

The  autumn  months  that  followed 
Connor^s  and  D'Arcy's  escape  to  America 
were  fbr  the  Dalys  and  their  friend, 
and  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Good  People's  Hollow  and  its  neigh- 
boorhoodj  one  of  tiiose  seasons  of  slowly 


returning  prosperity  and  content^  broken 
by  recurring  anxieties  and  cares.  The 
first  days  of  Mrs.  Daly's  return  from 
Galway  with  Lesbia  and  Pelham  were 
clouded  by  anxiety  about  EUen,  whom 
they  found  at  Good  People's  Hollow  in 
a  state  of  such  extreme  weakness  and 
prostration  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  her  night  excur- 
sion down  the  lake,  or  of  Connor's  escape 
to  the.  emigrant  ship.  Anne  O'Flaherty 
had  died  during  the  night  of  her  absence, 
and  the  shock  of  returning  to  the  empty 
house,  and  of  finding  for  the  first  time 
in  all  her  experience,  no  one  there  to 
whom  she  could  unburden  her  heart  of 
its  anxiety  and  agitation  had  been  more 
overwhelming  than  all  her  previous 
suffering,  or  rather  it  had  been  the  last 
straw  of  the  long  accumulating  burden, 
under  which  her  energies,  now  no  longer 
tasked  on  any  one's  behalf  finally  suc- 
cumbed. For  days  and  days  she  lay  on 
her  bed  a  prey  to  the  slow  consuming 
fever  that  had  carried  off  so  many 
victims  from  Lreland  during  the  last  sad 
years,  not  suffering  much,  and  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Lynch  to  be  in  no  present  danger, 
but  hardly  ever  conscious  of  what  was 
going  on  around  her,  seeming  to  lead  a 
curious  double  existence,  in  which  she 
alternately  lived  over  again  the  hours 
of  the  night  journey  down  the  lake,  or 
accompanied  Anne  O'Flaherty  across  the 
dark  waters  of  an  unknown  river,  from 
the  .opposite  bank  of  which  voices  hailed 
her,  inviting  her  to  approach  nearer. 

There^waffi^one  person  of  the  party  who 
could  distincUy  have  told  what  was  the 
worst  part  of  the  suffering  he  endured 
in  that  eventful  year.  It  was  John 
Thomley,  and  he  would  have  assigned 
his  bitterest  pangs  to  certain  days  when 
he  rode  up  to  the  door  of  Happy-go- 
lucky  Lodge  with  an  intolerable  ache 
of  anxiety  in  his  heart,  and  from  an  open 
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vrindow  wreathed  with  paarion-flowera 
caught  tones  of  the  voioe  he  loyed 
best  in  the  world,  uttering  moumM 
incoherent  words  that  were  now  reiter- 
ated ftuewells,  and  now  phrases  of  gl^4 
greeting  and  recognition  that  strlick 
colder  than  even  the  &rewells  on  his 

ear. 

Anne  0*Flaherty's  foneral  took  place 
while  Ellen's  fever  was  at  its  height, 
and  a  fortnight  after  a  second  graye  was 
opened  in  the  churchyard  under  the  hill, 
from  which  Connor  and  D'Arcy  had 
resuscitated  the  arms,  where  the  body 
of  Peter  Lynch  was  laid  close  to  that  of 
his  mistress.  The  arrangements  for  both 
these  ceremonies  were  left  to  Pelham's 
care,  for  John  seemed  just  then  unable 
to  attend  to  the  most  necessaiy  business, 
and  in  after  times  Lesbia  wa^  wont  to 
boast  of  the  tact  and  knowledge  of  the 
people  which  Pelham  displayed  on  those 
occasions,  satisfying  even  the  most  ex- 
acting, that  the  utmost  point  of  old 
custom  and  traditional  respect  and 
observance  was  rendered  to  the  memory 
of  the  two  who  had  lately  reigned 
supreme  over  the  district. 

"He  pretends  that  I  helped  him," 
she  would  say  in  conclusion,  "  but  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  how  he  can  imagine 
such  a  thing,  for  all  I  ever  did  was  to 
sit  beside  him  while  he  considered 
exactly  how  poor  Connor  would  have 
ordered  all  if  he  had  been  master  here 
instead  of  us  ;  and  then  he  and  I  agreed 
together  to  carry  out  what  we  believed 
would  have  been  Connor's  wishes. 
Pelham  does  not  object,  as  he  once  would 
have  done,  to  the  enthusiasm  the  people 
feel  for  him  now,  because  they  believe 
he  suifered  for  the  cause.  Since  he  has 
been  in  prison  with  some  of  the  boys 
and  has  got  to  know  them  thoroughly  he 
can  put  up  with  their  warm  expressions 
of  thanks  and  gratitude,  and  no  longer 
thinks  it  humbug.  He  is  even  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  very  much  obliged 
to  them  for  having  given  him  back  their 
allegiance  so  readily,  and  being  as  glad 
as  they  all  are,  that  he  is  coming 
back  to  Castle  Daly  to  reign  over 
them ;  as  glad,  it  really  seems,  as  they 
would  have   been   if  his    &tiier  had 


come  to  life  again,  or  the  revolution 
had  succeeded,  and  Connor  had  got  the 
estate  back  for  his  own.  John  says 
that  it  IB  very  illogical  of  them  to  go  oa 
tajking  ^bout  him  as  if  he  had  both 
suffered  for  the  cause  and  given  himself 
up,  though  innocent,  to  save  his  brother; 
because  he  could  not  have  done  the  two 
things.  The  people  about  here,  how- 
ever, will  always  go  on  saying  that  he  did 
both,  and  if  they  mean  that  double  praise 
and  gratitude  are  due  to  him,  I  think 
myself  that  somehow,  in  spite  of  Jobi, 
their  way  of  understanding  his  conduct 
must  be  the  right  oi^." 

Tl^e  satisfaction  felt  by  ^he  neighbour- 
hood in  the  funeral  pbs^rvances  yp&i 
^hich  Mi^s  Q'Haherty  and  Peter  |iyncli 
were  laid  to  their  resj^  though  it  did 
something  to  soothe  the  wild  gxief  olf  t}ie 
inhabitants  of  Good  P^ple's  Hollow, 
did  not  by  any  n}.eans  overshadow  tbeir 
anziefy  for  Ellen's  recovery.  This  John 
Thomley  ^d  to  acknowledge  to  him- 
self when  he  went  an^ong  tl^e  cjoml 
assembled  in  and  about  the  tent  where 
l^eter  jiiynch's  wake  feast  was  held.  He 
had  come  out  in  a  nmod  of  restless 
misery,  seeking  not  so  much  for  distrac- 
tiofi  as  for  that  bitter  tonic  of  self-pity 
which  he  fancied  would  be  afforded  by 
the  sight  qf  other  people's  forgetfiilness, 
contrasted  with  his  own  overwhelming 
anxiety,  and  he  received  a  medicine 
different  from  that  he  had  come  to  seek ; 
the  balm  of  a  sympathy  so  pervadiog 
and  tn^p,  that  fts  subtle  soothing  could 
not  but  creep  to  the  heart  most  resolved 
(o  hug  its  sorrow  in  solitude. 

There  was  revelling  here  and  therf, 
and  everywhere  the  eager  delight  at  the 
sight  of  plenty  which  might  be  expected 
from  those  who  had  had  want  for  their 
daily  companiofi  during  three  long  years. 
But  as  John  passed  from  group  to 
group  and  listened  to  the  words  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  feasters,  he 
could  not  find  any  of  the  disgust  or 
grudging  in  his  mind  that  he  had  ex- 
pected such  a  scene  on  the  eve  of  a 
funeral,  while  the  most  popular  parson  in 
the  neighbourhood  lay  in  peril  of  death, 
would  have  called  up.  H^  did  not  even 
wince  when|^he^heard  Ellen's  namepassed 
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abonjt  b;  people  ^bo  had  been  diiskbg 
and  fllioutiiig  a  few  minutes  before,  (xr  fe^l 
greatly  scandalized  wben  girls  broke  from 
a  dance  to  throw  themselyes  on  their 
.  knees  in  the  corner  of  the  tent,  and  begin 
with  streaming  eyes  to  recite  the  prayers 
they  had  vowed  to  oflfer  hour  by  hour 
for  her  recovery.  It  might  be  «J1  very 
grotesque,  very  inconsistent,  very  repre- 
hensible;, when  regarded  from  a  distance, 
but  at  the  time,  objections  and  repug- 
nances were  fused  in  the  white  heat  of 
a  common  emotion,  which  through  all 
the  uacouth  and  childish  forms  of  its 
manifestation  proved  itself  true  and  deep. 
John  even  found  that  his  English)  re- 
serve coi^ld  bear,  without  much  pain,  the 
shock  of  perceiving  that  his  own  peculiar 
right  of  participation  in  the  prevailing 
anxiety  was  recognised  and  silently 
honoured,  known  even  to  mean  what  it 
did  mean.  To  his  own  surprise  he 
found  himself  not  outraged  and  pained, 
hut  touched  almost  to  tears  when  a 
bare-footed  girl  who  had  lately,  with 
much  blushing,  brought  up  a  ragged 
ehamefaced  youth  and  presented  him  to 
Lesbia,  turned  towards  him  and  raising 
soft  blue  eyes  to  his  face,  offered  him  a 
bunch  of  white  roses,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  they  were  gathered  from  a  tree 
that  ]Mis3  Eileen  herself  had  planted  by 
thiir  cabin  door,  and  that  every  future 
flower  the  tree  might  bear  was  vowed  to 
the  Blessed  Yiigin's  altar  for  Miss 
Eileen's  recovery. 

"Shure,"  the  girl  added,  with  a  shy 
glance  at  the  boy  still' hovering  near, 
**it'8  a  tinder  sympathy  wid  the  true 
lovers  our  Blessed  Lady  has,  for  did  not 
she  hear  me  when  I  went  to  her  for  my 
own  bachelor,  that  is  my  husband 
today,  and  put  it  into  your  honour's 
heart  (the  saints  reward  ye  for  that 
samel) to  get  him  back  for  me  out  of 
priaonl'* 

Bride  Thomley,  for  whose  speedy 
return  John  had  entreated,  arrived  at 
the  Hollow  the  day  after  Peter  Lynch's 
funeral,  and  a  few  hours  after  her 
entrance  into  the  house  was  installed  in 
full  charge  of  the  sick-room.  Order, 
regularity  and  calm  seemed  to  follow  her 
steps,  and  &om  that  day  the  invalid 


began  to  mend.  Bride  would  i)ot  have 
permitted  ^  wake  to  take  place  within 
a  few  yards  of  tbe  room  where  her 
patient  lay  ^ick  of  nervous  fever,  and 
she  could  iiot  conceal  the  contempt  she 
felt  for  the  excuses  which  John  and 
Pelham  urged  in  excuse  of  their  com- 
pliance. After  a  trifling  disagreement, 
however,  on  that  score,  everythiDg  went 
smoothly.  Mrs.  Daly  who  was  of  too 
anxious  a  temperament  to  make  a  good 
sick  nurse,  was  thankful  to  yield  the 
chief  management  of  the  sick-room  to 
Bride's  skilful  hands,  and  Ellen,  who 
had  never  in  her  days  of  health  sought 
Bride's  company,  turned  to  her  in  her 
suffering  and  weakness  with  an  absolute 
clinging  dependence  that  laid  a  strong 
hold  on  Bride's  f;enerous  nature,  and 
jbanished  every  shade  of  jealousy  or 
grudging  from  her  heart  for  ever.  As 
aay  by  day  little  tokens  of  amend- 
ment in  the  patient's  state  appeared, 
and  were  attributed  by  Dr.  Lynch  to 
Miss  Thomloy's  careful  nursing,  fresh 
links  were  woven  between  these  two, 
and  when  Bride  dressed  Ellen  on 
the  first  day  of  hex  leaving  her  room 
she  did  not  feel  as  if  it  were  the  old 
rival  whom  she  had  distrusted  and  been 
tempted  to  envy,  whose  golden  hair  she 
arranged  with  affectionate  pride,  but 
rather  some  altogether  new  creature 
whose  charms  and  whose  manifold  sweet- 
nesses were  in  some  sort  a  possession  of 
her  own  that  could  hardly  be  rightly  ap- 
preciated by  any  one  but  herself.  It  had 
not  come  into  her  previous  experience  to 
be  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  a  per- 
son to  whom  expressions  of  affection, 
and  tender  flatteries,  and  eager  acts  of 
love  came  spontaneously,  and  followed 
feeling  as  necessarily  as  breathing  does 
being ;  and  after  the  first  surprise  she 
could  not  deny  that  this  gracious  warmth 
of  nature  waa  pleasant  to  her  and  would 
be  missed  as  the  unclouded  sunshine  of 
southern  lands  is  missed  by  those  who 
return  to  colder  climates.  She  began  to 
dread  the  thought  of  living  out  of  sight 
of  the  one  face  that  now  always  flushed 
with  pleasure  when  she  came  near, 
out  of  reach  of  the  hands  ever  ready  to 
be  stretched  out  towards  her  for  wel- 
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come  or  caresses,  ont  of  hearing  of  the 
voice  that  in  all  the  feebleness  of  sick- 
ness had  been  so  profiise  in  thanks  for 
every  little  service  rendered.  She  did  not 
know  that  she  could  face  the  blank  snch 
a  loss  would  leave  any  better  than  John 
cotxld  really  face  the  estrangement  he 
was  always  anticipating  as  tiie  end  of 
their  present  engrossment  in  the  Daly's 
affidrs. 

When  Ellen  was  well  enough  to  be 
left  for  an  hour  or  so  of  an  evening. 
Bride  and  John  nsed  to  pace  np  and 
down  the  short  garden  walk  in  front  of 
the  house  while  Pelham  and  Lesbia 
indulged  in  endless  lovers'  talk  in  the 
sheltered  nook  of  the  bridge  head  that 
had  been  the  lovers'  comer  ever  since  the 
bridge  was  built.  Then  John  always 
propounded  the  same  plan  for  their  joint 
future  lives  which  Bride  always  listened 
to  with  the  same  consciousness  that  he 
was  longing  all  the  time  for  her  to 
dispute  its  inevitableness,  and  the  same 
wonder  at  herself  for  the  pain  it  cost  her 
not  to  be  able  to  do  so  truthfully.  They 
were  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer  in  Ire- 
land till  Lesbia  was  manied,  and  till  such 
arrangemonts  could  be  iioade  as  would 
enable  Ellon  Daly  to  manage  the  Good 
People's  Hollow  estate,  left  her  by  Anne, 
advantageously,  then  they  wotdd  take 
their  departure  together  and  spend  a  year 
or  so  in  foreign  travel,  out  of  the  way 
of  being  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
events  which  the  next  year  would  cer- 
tainly bring,  viz.,  the  departure  of  Ellen 
to  join  Connor  and  his  Mend  in  America, 
or,  if  such  a  course  could  be  safely  ven- 
tured, the  return  of  D'Arcy  O'Donnell 
to  fetch  his  bride,  now  well  enough 
endowed  for  such  a  marriage  to  be  pos- 
sible. How  delightful  the  prospect  of 
that  foreign  tour  would  have  been  to 
Bride  once,  and  how  she  hated  now  to 
hear  John  hold  forth  upon  it  with  that 
look  of  determined  resignation  on  his 
face,  with  those  long  pauses  between  his 
words,  which  were,  she  knew  employed 
in  listening  for  the  chance  of  a  low  voice 
calling  them  from  the  window,  or  in 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  a  thin 
white  hand  put  forth  to  beckon  them  in. 
How  jarring  it  was  when,  instead,  the 


wind  brought  sounds  from  the  bridge 
head,  sounds  of  soft  mirth  and  infinite 
content — 

'<  The  delight  of  happy  laughter, ; 
The  delight  of  low  replies." 

Well,  life  is  long  after  all,  and  bit- 
terest disappointments  are  lived  oyer, 
wound  up  into  the  life-web  by  the 
Norn's  skilful  fingers,  and  hidden  away 
by  new  threads,  of  silver  perhaps,  if 
not  of  gold.  It  was  actually  only  four 
years  since  they  first  came  to  Ireland ; 
they  came  two,  and  they  would  leave 
two ;  and  the  new  foreign  home  they 
would  make  for  themselves  would  no 
doubt  be  at  first  dreary,  then  tolerable^ 
and  then  calmly  pleasant  enough 

As  the  autumn  closed  in,  the  evenings 
were  differently  spent  Dr.  Lynch  was  so 
well  satisfied  of  his  patient's  re-establish- 
ment as  to  leave  Connemara  for  Dublin, 
to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  the  pris- 
oners in  the  State  trials  going  on  there 
through  October.  He  had  seen  and 
heard  enough,  he  said,  at  all  events,  to 
speak  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement 
sworn  to  by  some  of  the  witnesses — that 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  had  pointed  out  the 
police  to  his  followers,  and  ordered  them 
to  ''slaughter  the  whole  of  theuL"  After 
his  departure,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
day  was  concentrated  on  the  reading  of 
his  letters  reporting  the  progress  of  the 
trials,  which  John  fetched  each  morning 
&om  Ballyowen,  and  read  aloud  to  Bride 
and  Ellen  at  night 

Pelham's  and  Lesbia's  wedding  was 
fixed  for  a  late  day  in  October,  and  just 
a  week  before,  the  happy  bustle  of  2)re- 
paration  was  somewhat  dulled  by  the 
gloom  which  spread  over  some  members 
of  the  household  when  the  news  of 
the  sentence  passed  on  the  prisoners 
reached  them.  John  read  aloud  to  the 
family  circle,  from  which  Ellen  would 
not  be  excluded,  the  Judge's  summing- 
up,  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law : — 

"  That  you, ^  and ,  and , 

be  taken  hence  to  the  place  whence 
you  came,  and  be  thence  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  anJ 
that  each  of  you  be  there  hanged  by  the 
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neck  tin  you  be  dead ;  and  that  after- 
wardfl  the  head  of  each  of  you  shall  be 
severed  from  the  body^  and  the  body  of 
each  be  divided  into  fonr  qjaarters,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  her  Majesty  shall  see 
£t :  and  may  the  Almighty  God  have 
mercy  upon  your  souls." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  the 
rords  were  read,  and  deep  sobs  from 
Mis.  Daly  were  heard  through  the 
room;  bat  Ellen  lifted  up  the  face  she 
had  hidden  in  her  hands,  dry-eyed, 
though  pale  as  death. 

"Is  it  very  selfisb/'  she  asked,  in  a 
£aizi^  awed  voice,  ^'  that  I  can  feel  no- 
thing t—bat^  oh,  such  thankfulness  for 
the  omiasion  of  one  name  that  might 
baye  been  in  that  sorrowful  Hst?  I  shall 
be  very  sorry  for  those  others  soon  ;  but 
just  tlus  minute  I  can  only  be  thankful." 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  John  as  she 
spoke,  and  he  took  it  and  kept  the  trem- 
bling fingers  in  his  steady  clasp,  till 
Bride  came  forward,  and  carried  off  her 
coDTalescent  to  bed. 

John  was  alone  in  Anne's  turret-room 
vhen  Bride  came  down  stairs  again, 
spreading  out  his  papers  on  the  table, 
and  preparing  for  a  long  evening's  work. 

^^You  heard  her,  John,''  she  said, 
coining  up  to  him  eagerly.  "You 
heard  it  plainly  she  said  ofie  name,  and 
fihe  could  not  have  forgotten  her  bro- 
ther; it  was  Connor's  name  that  rose 
np  in  her  mind ;  it  was  Connor  who 
occupied  her  thoughts  so  exclusively,  as 
to  shut  out  every  one  else.  I  am  certain 
of  thai" 

*'Ye8,  so  am  I,"  said  John,  deliber- 
ately. "  I  have  thought  it  over,  and  I 
am  convinced  she  meant  Connor ;  but 
vhat  of  that  1  It  was  one  moment's 
strong  feeHng,  the  love  of  kindred  that 
in  Budi  hearts  as  hers  asserts  its  supre- 
macy over  everything  else  at  times :  we 
ought  not  to  conclude  anything  from 
that" 

"But,  John,  now  we  have  begun  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  I  have  something 
ehse  to  tell  you.  You  really  must  let 
me  speak." 

**  It  cannot  be  anything  of  import- 
ance." 

"  Bat  it  is  something  of  importance, 
and  I  may  not  be  able  to  get  it  said  if 
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I  don't  speak  now.  Yesterday,  in  look- 
ing over  a  drawer  full  of  old  papers  of 
Anne  OTlaherty's,  Ellen  came  upon  a 
letter  of  mine,  addressed  to  her  more 
than  a  year  ago — at  the  time  when  you 
paid  that  hasty  visit  to  Ireland.  You 
remember  the  occasion  of  it,  John  1 " 

"  WelL" 

"  She  put  my  letter  into  her  pocket 
without  re-reading  it ;  but  when  I  came 
back  into  the  room  an  hour  after,  I 
found  her  crying  over  it  as  if  her  heart 
would  break." 

"  You  had  better  not  have  told  me 
this.  It  is  hardly  fair  towards  her,  now 
thfllt  you  and  she  are  so  much  to  each 
other,  for  you  to  watch  her  changes  of 
mood  and  carry  them  to  me ;  and  it  is 
doing  me  no  kindness.  To  be  disturbed 
by  false  hopes^  when  I  am  learning  to 
think  of  her  as  pledged  to  another  is 
more  than  I  can  bear.  Don't  try  to  do 
it.  Bride.  Never  tell  me  anything 
about  her  again.  Let  it  be  a  sealed 
subject  between  us  as  hitherto.'* 

**  No,  no,  no  ! — it  shall  not.  I  have 
been  silent  a  long  time,  John ;  I  have 
listened  to  ell  your  doleful  plans,  and 
seen  you  struggling  from  day  to  day, 
to  ossify  yourself  into  a  statue  of 
despair,  and  I  have  not  said  a  word  for 
fear  of  hurting  you ;  but  now  that  my 
own  common  sense  tells  me  you  are 
making  a  mistake,  I  will  not  hold  my 
tongue  any  longer.  And,  John,  I  never 
thought  I  should  speak  in  this  fashion 
to  you ;  but  it  has  come  to  this,  it  is  for 
my  own  happiness  I  am  plotting  quite 
as  much  as  for  yours.  I  can't  afford 
to  let  her  go  out  of  our  lives  much 
better  than  you  can ;  and  I  tell  you  this 
frankly,  that  if  you  have  not  courage  to 
win  her  and  make  your  life  complete,  I 
shall  not  go  away  contentedly  with  the 
sullen  spoilt  half  of  you  that  will 
leave  Qocd  People's  Hollow  with  me. 
She  must  be  a  witch,  for  she  has  got 
hold  of  me  so  completely  that  I  cannot 
any  longer  be  satisfied  with  you  alone. 
I  shall  always  feel  that  something  is 
wanting,  and  that  you  will  never  be 
worth  all  you  might  be  even  to  me,  if 
you  don't  get  her." 

''You  don't  suppose  that  I  want 
your  testimony  to  that,  do  you  ?    You 
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don't  suppose  that  I  can't  feel  that 
better  than  jon  1  *' 

''  I  want  to  be  sore  that  you  feel  it 
enough  not  to  let  pride  or  any  other  folly 
lose  you  a  chance  of  happiness." 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  pride  shall 
not.  I  should  have  asked  her  again 
twenty  times  over  if  nothing  but  pride 
stood  in  the  way." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you  all  I  have  dis- 
covered." 

"  No,  no ;  she  would  not  like  it,  and 
I  don*t  believe  you  can  have  discovered 
anything  about  her  that  I  don't  know 
by  intuition  already ;  but  I  am  aU  the 
same  obliged  to  you,  Bride,  for  your 
zeal,  and  it  will  be  a  link  between  us 
whatever  falls  out,  and  a  spur  to  urge 
me  to  bring  a  littLe  more  than  that  dis- 
agreeable maimed  half-self  you  describe 
to  our  common  home  if  we  do  go  away 
together.  Now  leave  me  to  write  my 
leading  article  in  favour  of  a  reprieve 
being  granted  to  the  rebels;  it  must 
be  sent  off  by  the  early  post  to-morrow." 

Bride  retired  to  her  room,  but  she 
observed  that  John  did  not  immediately 
turn  to  his  work.  She  heard  him  open 
the  front  door,  and  saw  him  set  out  in 
the  cold  October  moonlight  for  a  walk 
up  the  valley.  On  coming  down  stairs 
in  the  early  morning  next  day  she 
found  the  newspaper  article  written  and 
folded  to  go  by  the  post  The  state  of 
the  candles  burned  down  to  the  sockets 
showed  that  the  work  had  not  been  com- 
pleted till  very  fur  into  the  night ;  yet 
John  did  not  seem  at  all  fatigued  by 
the  loss  of  rest ;  there  was  more  vigour 
and  brightness  in  his  face  when  he  ap- 
peared at  breakfast  than  she  had  seen 
there  for  many  a  day. 

The  short  busy  days  that  were  carry- 
ing Lesbia  on  to  her  crowning  day  passed 
in  a  whirl  of  occupation  with  most  of 
the  household.  Mrs.  Daly  was  a  little 
scandalized  that  John  could  seldom  be 
found  to  give  an  opinion  on  any  of  the 
arrangements  for  his  sister's  wedding. 
During  that  last  week  he  was  generally 
either  shut  up  in  his  study  writiog 
newspaper  articles  or  reading  MS.  to 
Ellen,  and  asking  her  advice  how  to 
make  a  sentence  more  telling,  or  an 
argument  in  favour  of  leniency  towards 


theState  prisoners  more  oonvincmg.  She 
thought  it  a  little  strange  and  unsympa- 
thetic of  those  two  to  be  more  occTipied 
with  questions  of  pohtics  than  with  the 
approaching  event  in  their  own  families, 
but  Bride's  diligence  was  sufficient  for 
the  despatch  of  all  necessary  businees, 
and  the  sight  of  Pelham's  triumpliant 
happiness,   and  Lesbia's   attention  to 
herself,  so  entirely  satisfied  her  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  plaintivenees.    The 
wedding  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Castle 
Daly.      Bride,  who  had    lately  been 
making  constant  excursions  there,  left 
the    Hollow    finally    with  John  and 
liCsbia  a  few  days  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  ceremony,  and  Mrs.  Daly  followed 
her  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  previous  aftei- 
noon.    Pelham  gave  his  last  evening  to 
Ellen,  who  was  not  yet  strong  enongh  to 
bear  the  drive  to  Castle  Didy,  and  was 
to  be  left  at  the  Hollow  one  solitary  day. 
He  was  very  kind  and  tender  to  her 
during  the  hours  they  were  alone  to 
gether,  while  Ellen  reclined  on  Anne's 
sofa,  wheeled  in  front  of  the  tniffire, 
and  Pelham  sat  on  the  low  stool  in  the 
nook  by  the  hearth  that  used  always  to 
be  Connor's  comer  on  winter  evenings 
in    the  old  times.     They  avoided  all 
allusion  to  the  past,  and  talked  cheer- 
fully of  the  bright  future  that  was  open- 
ing out  for  one  of  the  two ;  and  Pelham 
consulted  Ellen  about  his  plans,  ask- 
ing her  advice  as  to  his  future  condnet 
towards  his    tenants  and  dependants 
with  a  deference  to  her  superior  know- 
ledge of   the  people  which,  while  it 
gratified  her,  gave  her  a  strange  sensa- 
tion of  having  died  to  her  girlish  sel^ 
and  wakened  up  in  the  middle  of  Anne 
O'Elaherty's  life,  with  all  her  former 
cares  resting  on  her  shoulders,  and  the 
task  given  to  her  of  advising  the  owner 
of  Castle  Daly,  which  Anne  had  exercised 
for  so  many  years. 

Ellen  rose  early  the  next  day  and  saw 
Pelham  ride  off  in  the  dewy  October 
morning  to  his  wedding.  She  fastened 
the  last  of  the  passion-flowers  from 
Anne's  favourite  creeper  into  the  button- 
hole of  his  coat  with  a  keen  recollection 
of  how  she  had  intended  to  bestow  some 
of  its  earlier  blossoms,  and  then  stood  in 
the  open  doorway  and  watched  his  figure 
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leflseniiig  along  the  winding  road  till  it 
▼as  lost  among  the  low  hoBhes  on  the 
bill-dde.    The  yalley  had  never  looked 
{tiieiy  or  showed  moie  like  an  enchanted 
region,  jewel-payed  with  emerald  and 
dismond  and  azure,  than  it  appeared 
wlien  £Uen  fonnd  herself  left  alone  to 
gaze  on  the  misty  outline  of  its  pro- 
tecting hills,  the  hlne  thread  of   its 
winding  river,  its  opal-colonred  lake, 
and  its  green  slopes  all  growing  mo- 
mently more  distinct  in  the  brighten- 
ing lunshine.       There    was  the  old 
gittnonr   of   beauty,    but    there    was 
something  wanting;    the    old    sights 
were  there,  but  not  the  old  sounds.     A 
atiange  silence  reigned  all  about  the 
plaee  that  fell  like  an  ache  on  Ellen's 
hearty  and  ere  Ions  sent  her  back  with 
fast-filling  eyes  to  uiut  herself  into  the 
empty  h^ise.     In  vain  she  told  herself 
tbat  as  far  as  the  house  was  concerned 
it  was  only  the  solitude  of  one  day.  Her 
mother  would  retom  happier  than  she 
had  ever  been  before,  and  there  would 
soon  be  visits  from  bride  andbridegroom, 
and  new  interests  and  pleasures   and 
occupations  would  spring  up,  making 
Happy-go-lucky    Lodge   a    centre     of 
happy  life  again.     As  she  was  quite 
alone  Ellen  thought  she  might  spare 
at  least   haK  her  thoughts  from  the 
joyous  event  of  the  day  that  occupied 
everybody  else  entirely,  and  give  herself 
np  for  a  little  space  of  time  to  Commun- 
ing with  the  past^  to  wandering  about 
tl^  turret-rooms,  and  in  and  out  of 
Anne's   haunts,    and    in   imagination 
peopling  them   with  the  figures  and 
iaces   so  fATwilmr  to  them  once,   but 
which  they  would  now  know  no  more. 
This  at  least  was  her  uppermost  train  of 
thought  aa  she  crept  languidly  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  stood  for  half-an-hour 
together  looking  vacantly  round  the  sit- 
ting-rooms.  Visions  of  Anne,  and  Peter 
Lynch   and     Connor,     and    Murdock 
^lalachy  seemed  to  fill  her  mind  to  the 
exduuon  of  everything  else,  and  yet  if 
she  had  spoken  out  aloud  the  thought 
that  weighed  heaviest  on  her  heart,  and 
seemed  to  underlie  and  form  a  dark 
hackgroxmd  to  aU  her  sad  recollections, 
i^he  would  have  repeated  a  sentence  that 
had  fallen  from  Pelham's  lips  on  the 


previous  evening,  when  he  had  asked 
her  advice  on  the  plea  that  his  old 
adviser,  John  Thomley,  would  soon  be 
altogether  out  of  reach,  since  he  and  Bride 
had  decided  on  starting  on  their  foreign 
tour  immediately  after  the  wedding. 
The  house  would  not  miss  them ;  thej/ 
could  not  be  reckoned  among  its  old 
frequenters ;  their  faces  and  figures  had 
no  right  to  come  among  the  throng 
which  Ellen's  fancy  called  up,  and 
whose  absence  she  mourned  over ;  and 
yet  she  could  not  deny  to  herself  that 
it  was  the  thought  of  their  desertion 
that  made  the  future  she  pictured 
herself  as  leading  in  these  rooms,  so 
empty  of  interest,  so  fall  of  cares  too 
heavy  for  her  to  bear  alone.  Towards 
afternoon  she  lay  down  on  a  sofa  by  the 
turret  window  and,  quite  worn  out  with 
the  agitation  of  the  morning,  fell  asleep, 
and  slept  for  some  time,  till  about  an 
hour  before  sunset  she  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
bridge.  She  had  told  herself  a  great 
many  times  during  the  day  that  she 
must  not  hope  for  news  from  Castle  Daly 
till  the  next  morning.  I^o  one  could 
be  expected  to  come  out  to  the  Hollow 
on  such  a  busy  day  merely  for  the  sake 
of  saving  her  a  few  hours'  solitude  and 
giving  her  the  morning's  news  a  little 
earlier  than  her  mother  could  bring  it. 
She  had  told  herself  this  many  times, 
yet  when  the  turret-room  door  opened, 
and  John  Thomley  entered  with  a 
bridal-bouquet  in  his  hand,  and  good 
news  written  on  his  face,  she  did  not 
feel  exactly  surprised ;  she  all  at  once 
understood  that  she  would  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed  and  very  unhappy 
indeed  if  he  had  failed  to  come. 
Lesbia  had  sent  Ellen  her  bride's- 
bouquet,  John  explained,  and  Ellen, 
taking  it  from  his  hand,  buried  her 
face  among  the  orange  blossom  and 
white  roses,  while  he  took  a  seat  by 
her  sofa,  and  proceeded  to  eatisfy  her 
curiosity  about  the  morning's  ceremony. 
If  he  had  come  solely  as  news-bearer  he 
did  not  perform  his  errand  very  satisfac- 
torily. His  voluntary  remarks  soon  came 
to  an  end,  and  Ellen  found  it  difficult 
to  drag  out  any  but  the  shortest  and  least 
intelligent  answers  to  her  questions. 
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''Why  you  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  here  with  me  all  the  morn- 
ing for  any  interesting  information  you 
can  give  me,"  she  said  at  last  ''  You 
don't  seem  to  have  seen  anything  that 
happened ;  you  must  have  been  dream- 
ing the  whole  time.  I  don't  suppose 
there  is  a  child  above  three  years  old 
in  all  Daly's  Comer  who  could  not  tell 
me  more  about  how  the  bridegroom 
looked,  and  how  the  bride  behaved, 
and  what  everybody  said  and  did  and 
ate  and  wore,  than  you  seem  able 
to  do.'' 

"Perhaps  I  was  dreaming;  it  was 
very  much  out  of  place ;  for  by  rights 
on  such  Occasions  the  bystanders  are 
wide  awake  and  critical,  and  the  princi- 
pals have  the  privilege  of  not  knowing 
what  they  are  doing.  However,  don't 
suppose  &at  I  am  guilty  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  coming  to  the  Hollow  to 
describe  what  I  have  not  been  ob- 
serving. It  was  to  give  you  some 
other  news  that  I  rode  out  here  to- 
night." 

"  It  is  not  bad  news,  I  can  tell  by 
your  face.  The  State  prisoners  are 
reprieved." 

"I  told  you  that  was  certain  from 
the  first ;  and  if  you  had  looked  into 
the  newspaper  I  sent  you  this  morning, 
you  would  have  seen  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  change  of  their  sen- 
tence to  transportation  for  life." 

*'Then  you  have  something  else  to 
tell  me  1" 

"  Letters  from  America  have  arrived 
at  last" 

'*You  have  brought  me  one  from 
Connor  I " 

"  Connor's  letters  are  to  your  mother 
and  Pelham,  and  Mrs.  Daly  was  not 
able  to  spare  hers  for  you  when  I 
started.  She  had  not  read  it  often 
enough.  She  will  bring  it  herself  early 
to-morrow.  The  best  I  could  do  for 
you  was  to  bring  you  a  short  note  that 
fell  to  my  share." 

*'  From  Connor  ? " 

*'  No.  Would  it  be  too  great  a  favour 
to  ask  you  to  go  out  with  me  to  the 
bridge  head  )  I  could  talk  better  there ; 
and  I  want  you  to  read  my  American 
letter,  and  explain  a  sentence  in  it  I 


cannot  understand.  The  air  Ib  warm 
still,  and  I  think  you  walked  as  far  as 
the  Bridge  with  Pelham  yesterday." 

"Oh,  yes;    the  walk  will   do  me 
good." 

But  though  Ellen  set  forth  bravelj, 
her  limbs  trembled  under  her  befors 
the  little  space  was  crossed  ;  and  she 
was  glad  to  find  a  seat  on  a  moss- 
grown  coping-stone  that  had  long  ago 
fallen  from  Uie  parapet  on  the  further 
end  of  the  bridge,  and  to  lean  her  head 
back    against   the  waU.    It  was  not 
fatigue,    for    she    had    walked  much 
farther  yesterday  without  being  tired; 
it  was  something  in  John's  face  that 
agitated  her,  making  her  feel  that  she 
had  once  more  come  to  a  turning-point 
in  her  life  when,  perhaps — perhaps— all 
that  she  had  once  thrown  away  might 
again  be  placed  in  her  hands  to  take 
and  keep.     John  waited  silently  a  few 
minutes,  till  she  had  so  far  recovered 
her  strength  and  breath  as  to  volnnteer 
a  faint  remark  on  the  beauty  of  the 
evening,  before  he  took  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and,  unfolding  it,  placed  it  in 
her  hands. 

"  Read,"  he  said,  "  it  is  only  half 
a  page ;  read,  and  I  will  come  hack 
to  you." 

He  walked  away  towards  the  house 
so  as  to  avoid  watching  her  as  she 
read,  and  Ellen,  in  some  bewilderment, 
turned  her  eyes  on  a  sheet  of  foreign 
letter-paper,  about  half  filled  with 
D'Arcy  O'Donnell's  writing.  What 
could  he  have  to  say  to  John  Thomley, 
whom  (as  far  as  Ellen  knew)  he  had 
never  seen  ?    The  letter  began — 

"Dear  Friend, — In  these  modern 
days,  heart's  blood  and  tears  are,  luckilj 
for  us  poor  poets,  sometimes  convertible 
into  gold.  I  have  coined  some  of  mine, 
viz.,  *  A  Call  to  the  Kelts,'  and  a '  Fare 
well  to  Ireland,'  printed  in  Harpers 
Magazine,  and  herewith  despatched  to 
you,  with  the  payment  I  received  for 
them,  being  the  exact  amount  of  my 
debt  to  you.  Don't  suppose  I  dream  of 
wiping  out  in  such  fashion  the  ohliga- 
tion  incurred  by  me  to  you  on  my  last 
evening  in  '  ould  Ireland.'  Mygratitnde 
for  that  is  a  part  of  my  life,  and  will 
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only  cease  with  it ;  but  I  want  to  show 
jou  that  I  have  lost  no  time  in  fol- 
lowing youi  advice  in  my  own  fashion. 
If  yon  will  do  me  one  more  favour, 
read  my  verses  to  my  cousin  Ellen 
Daly,  and  tell  her  that,  rebel  as  I  am, 
and  shall  always  remain,  against  Eng- 
lish supremacy,  there  is  one  union  be- 
tween Kelt  and  Saxon  that  wiU  have 
my  blessing  upon  it  whenever  it  takes 
place.  Connor  has  enlightened  me — 
bat  I  knew  it  before — and  tender  you 
my  good  wishes  most  heartily.  Of 
collide,  you  have  told  her  long  ere  this 
what  you  did  for  me,  and  it  will  have 
pleased  her.     Yours  faithfully, 

"  D'Aeoy  O'Donnbll." 

Ellen  had  risen  from  her  low  scat, 
and  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  looking  down  over  the  parapet 
into  the  river,  with  the  folded  letter 
clasped  between  her  hands,  when  John 
returned  to  her.  She  did  not  move  or 
alter  her  position  at  the  sound  of  his 
itep,  nor  even  when  he  came  close  and 
Btood  at  her  side,  till,  unable  to  bear  the 
suspense  any  longer,  he  gently  touched 
her  shoulder,  and  said — 

"  Well,  have  you  read  1 " 

Then  she  turned  a  face  to  him  into 
which  all  the  colour  and  life  of  old 
times  seemed  to  have  nuhed  back 
suddenly,  restoring  her  from  the  sick, 
drooping  girl  of  the  last  few  months, 
to  the  brilliant  Ellen  Daly  he  had 
first  known  and  loved.  The  once  pale 
cheeks  were  full  of  colour — the  eyes 
of  tender,  dewy  light  as  closely  allied 
to  smiles  as  to  tears. 

*'  I  want  first  to  know  what  you  did 
for  him,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  but  timidly, 
holding  out  the  letter  to  John.  '*  Yes, 
tell  me  at  once ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  that  dreadful  week  before  I  was  taken 
ill,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and  yet 
(dropping  her  voice  very  low)  it  would 
have  done  me  good ;  it  would  have 
comforted  me  beyond  anything.'' 

Then  John  crossed  his  arms  over  the 
parapet,  and,  leaning  so  as  to  look  full 
in  her  face,  gave  her,  in  a  voice  that  he 
found  it  hard  to  keep  steady  through- 
out, a  detailed  account  of  the  events  of 
the  afternoon  when  he  had  seen  D*Arcy 


0*DonneU  for  the  first  and  last  time ; 
the  attempted  sale  of  the  emerald  ring ; 
his  arousing  D'Arcy  from  sleep  in  the 
little  parlour  over  the  baker's  shop; 
their  walk  through  the  Claddagh ;  their 
last  words  on  the  shore;  his  own  re- 
flections as  he  sat  on  the  sand-bank  and 
watched  the  little  boat  that  was  bearing 
O'Donnell  away  drop  down  westward. 

"  It  was  of  you  I  thought,"  he  said, 
in  conclusion.  "  It  was  the  lucky  man 
you  loved,  I  believed  I  was  sending 
away  from  death  or  imprisonment.  If 
I  could  secure  your  happiness  even  so, 
I  believed  at  the  moment  that  I  should 
be  content.  During  these  last  months 
there  have  been  times  when  I  have 
found  it  very  hard  to  bring  that  per- 
suasion into  your  presence.  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  not  bear 
the  struggle  any  longer;  that  I  must 
leave  you  for  ever.  Since  reading  that 
letter  this  morning,  the  possibility  of 
my  being  mistaken  as  to  your  feelings 
for  your  cousin,  and  of  there  being  still 
a  hope,  however  distant,  for  me,  has 
entered  my  mind.  If  there  is  absolutely 
no  hope,  tell  me  at  once,  and  let  me  go ; 
for  less  than  ever  shall  I  be  able  to  bear 
the  blank  of  despair,  if  this  gleam  goes 
out  in  darkness ;  but  if  there  is  a  hope — 
I  don't  say  that  you  love  me  already — 
but  that  you  might  possibly  come  in 
time  to  love  me,  then  keep  me  near  you 
to  work  for  you ;  at  least,  till  you  are 
stronger,  and  can  do  without  me.  Hold 
out  your  hand  to  me,  and  I  am  your 
servant  for  as  long  as  you  like." 

''  Nay,"  said  EUen,  holding  out  her 
hand ;  *^  there  would  be  no  use  in  your 
staying  for  that.  I  have  plenty  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  trouble  is  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  them." 

He  took  the  other  hand  and  drew 
her  towards  him. 

"  But  I  may  stay  ;  and  you  will  try 
to  learn  to  love  me  a  little  f " 

"I  never  believed  much  in  trying; 
it  would  not  come  to  me  that  way," 
said  Ellen,  yielding  both  hands,  and 
allowing  herself  to  be  drawn  into  his 


arms 


it 


but- 


"  My  darling,  I  do  believe  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  love  me  already." 
There  was  no  denial,  and  little  mcr 
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was  said  till,  when  they  were  sauntering 
back  to  the  house  together,  John  stood 
still  abruptly  by  the  door-step,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

'^  It  is  so  wonderful,  so  bewildering 
to  me,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  joy  of  it 
as  I  ought.  You  must  tell  me  a  little 
more  of  the  when  and  the  how,  to  give 
me  certainty." 

'' Perhaps,"  Ellen  answered,  with  a 
trembling  smile  and  a  very  dewy  light 
in  the  eyes  she  raised  to  his  face,  "  per- 
haps it  began  with  the  shame  I  felt  fox 
having  behaved  so  badly  to  you  just 
here,  when  we  stood  and  said  good-bye 
a  year  ago,  and  you  went  into  the 
turret-room  and  complained  of  me  to 
cousin  Anne ;  or  perhaps  it  began  long, 
long  before,  when  we  knelt  in  Dennis 
Malachy's  ruined  cabin  together  that 
night)  and  I  felt,  without  understanding 
it,  that  my  father's  love  and  indulgence 
for  me  had  passed  on  to  you.  I  believe 
it  VH19  then ;  though  I  only  knew  what 
had  happened  to  me  by  llie  pain  that 
came  when  I  thought  I  had  driven  you 
away  from  me  for  ever." 

Then,  when  he  would  have  embraced 
her  again,  she  ran  from  him  up  the 
steps,  and)  turning  round,  placed  her 
hands  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  No,  you  must  not  follow  me  ;  you 
must  not  come  in.  It  seems  very  in- 
hospitable, but  I  don't  want  you  to 
come  into  Happy-go-lucky  Lodge  to- 
night. You  must  ride  home  now,  and 
tell  mamma  and  Bride.  I  want  to  give 
this  one  more  evening  to  thinking  of 
Anne,  and  living  over  again  in  my 
memory  all  the  dear  little  ^d  old  ways 
of  the  place.  You  may  say  what  you 
like  (for  he  was  beginning  eagerly  to 
interrupt  her)  about  wishing  to  keep 
up  all  the  old  ways,  and  bringing  no 
change.  I  know  iJl  you  will  say ;  but 
it's  no  use.  You  are  not  Peter  Lynch, 
and  could  not  and  should  not  make 
yourself  into  him,  if  you  tried  ever  so ; 
and  it  vnll  be  a  new  life  that  will  have 
to  begin  here  by  and  bye.  I  must  spend 
the  last  hours  of  Pelham's  wedding-day 
in  giving  the  old  Happy-go-lucky  ways 
a  decent  '  waking '  all  by  myself." 


Some  sonimers  ago  a  traveller  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  while  traversing  a  crosB- 
road  among  the  Joyce  hUls,  not  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  guide  books,  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  the  dis- 
appearance oil  the  horse  between  the 
shafts  of  the  outside  car  on  which  he 
was  riding,  and  his  own  descent  upon 
a  ridge  of  turf  that  lined  the  road. 
No  onewas  hurt,  but  a  wheel  was  off 
the  car,  and  one  of  the  shafts  iDJoied; 
and  the  driver,  after  spending  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  very  vague  attempts  to 
repair  the  damage  with  a  few  yitfds  of 
thin  string  that  he  produced  from  his 
pocket,  subsided  finally  into  scratching 
his  head,  and  abusing  Uie  road  that  had 
caused  the  misfortune,  and  himself  for 
his  presumption  in  venturing  upon  it. 

"Shure,"  he  said,  "it's  one  of  the 
roads  that  was  devised  and  made  in  the 
famine  year,  and  few  people  take  the 
trouble  to  drive  along  it  or  notice  it  at 
all.  Why  would  they  %  seeing  it's  not 
the  way  to  anywhere,  and  theie  ain't 
many  cars  and  horses  that  would  have 
the  constitution  to  get  to  the  end  of  it, 
if  it  tuck  them  to  the  gate  of  heaven 
itself,  barring  the  three-wheeled  car 
that  Miss  O'Flaherty  buUt^  and  the 
sacret  of  that  died  out  wid  otiier  things 
in  the  times  of  the  black  throubles  ye'll 
have  heard  o£" 

"But,"  remonstrated  the  traveller, 
"  you  assured  me  when  I  hired  the  car 
that  you  were  perfectly  well-acquainted 
with  the  road,  and  that  it  was  ^e  most 
direct  way  to  a  gentleman's  seat  situated 
on  an  island  in  a  little  lake  among  the 
Joyce  hills  which  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  visit" 

"  And  why  would  it  not  repay  your 
honour's  troublel  Shure  it's  there  before 
yer  eyes  to  look  at,  a  step  or  two  beyant ; 
the  road's  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  bad 
luck  to  it,  for  that's  the  way  they  made 
all  the  roads  in  the  famine  time.  H 
ye  follow  it  on  and  on,  ye  can't  fail  to 
come  in  time  to  an  opening  between  the 
hills,  and  ye'll  see  a  fine  gravelled  path 
wid  an  iron  gate  at  the  head  of  it;  and 
trees  planted  all  up  the  hill-sides.  I^ 
ye  turn  into  the  path  it'll  take  ye  straight 
to  a  beautiful  summer  house,  a  fine  place 
wid  pillars,  and  cushioned  seats  to  rest 
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in,  that  the  gentleman  that  owns  tlie 
HoUoir  now  has  had  built  in  the  very 
spot  where  the  valley  and  the  lake  can 
hb  fleen  to  the  best  advantage.  Nothing 
could  be  more  convanient  for  your 
honour  than  that  the  horse,  poor  baste, 
should  have  come  down  wid  ye  just 
here,  for  he's  given  ye  a  fine  excuse  and 
a  rason  for  staying  in  the  summer-house, 
which  isn't  a  mile  from  the  Lodge 
itself,  as  long  as  iver  you  plase,  till  I 
come  hack  wid  a  fresh  car  and  fetch  ye 
away." 

"  You  are  sure  that  I  shall  need  an 
an  excuse  and  a  rason?"  asked  the 
traveller,  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his 
ejes.  "  The  place  is  not  a  show  place, 
1  think  yon  said,  and  a  stranger  who 
presented  himself  without  an  introduc- 
tion would  stand  a  chance  of  being 
turned  away  from  the  inhospitable  door. 
Things  were  different  I  suppose  in  the 
time  of  that  Miss  OTlaherty  you 
alluded  to  just  now ) " 

'^ITer  honour'U  have  heard  of  her 
in  foreign  parts;  but  that's  quare," 
glancing  curiously  up  into  the  stranger's 
face.  ''She's  a  dale  thought  of  in 
the  country  still ;  but  I  can't  say  that  I 
Teminaber  myself  the  good  times  before 
the  thronbles  whin  she  reigned  in  the 
land,  not  being  to  the  fore  in  those  days. 
Thim  that  has  the  knowledge  do  say 
the  doings  then  was  quite  beyant  any- 
thing that  can  be  shown  now,  not  that 
we've  much  to  complain  of  in  the 
jintleman  that  owns  the  Hollow,  barring 
that  he's  an  Englishman,  and  has  by 
times  notions  of  his  own,  and  the  lady 
comes  of  the  ould  stock  of  Dalys  and 
O'Flaheitys,  and  is  loved  and  honoured 
£ar  and  near.  If  ye'd  had  the  lack  to 
meet  her  (ye'd  have  known  her  by  the 
golden  hair  on  her  head),  ye'd  only  have 
had  to  say  that  ye'd  come  by  an  accident 
on  the  bad  road,  and  that  Peter  Malachy 
was  the  boy  that  was  driving  ye,  and 
she'd  have  taken  ye  into  the  lodge  and 
given  ye  the  best  of  intertainment,  as 
indeed  happened  to  a  lady  I  was  driving 
just  to  this  very  spot  ten  days  ago. 
Twas  on  St.  Pater's  day  by  the  same 
token  that  the  young  lady,  Miss  Eileen 
herself,  was  passing  in  the  car  wid  her 
governess  on  the  way  to  church,  and 


they  stopped  to  see  if  any-one  was  hurt, 
and  took  the  strange  lady  back  wid 
them  to  the  Hollow,  and  she  turned  out 
to  be  some  sort  of  an  English  relation 
of  the  master's  and  of  his  sister  up  at 
Caatle  Daly,  and  they  kept  her  among 
them  a  month  and  more.  Ye  might 
have  had  the  same  luck  yerself  if  ye'd 
come  by  this  little  overthrow  a  week 
ago;  but  now  the  lady's  away  in 
London,  and  there's  nobody  at  the  lodge 
to  recave  ye." 

"Tou  are  sure  of  that,"  exclaimed 
the  traveller,  with  a  perceptible  start 
and  change  of  countenance.  '^You 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  lady 
is  from  home  just  now  9 " 

''And  indeed  on  the  beet,  for  'twab 
the  young  lady  herself  tould  it  to  me  own 
grandmother  the  last  time  she  rode  up 
to  our  cabin  on  her  pony  wid  a  compli- 
ment of  tay  and  shugur  for  the  poor 
old  cratur  that  has  been  bedridden  these 
three  years.  '  Mrs.  Malachy,'  says  she, 
'  it's  a  double  quantity  I've  brought  ye 
to-day,  because  it'll  be  a  long  time  before 
I'll  see  ye  again ;  we're  going  the  whole 
of  us  to  London,'  or  maybe  it  was 
Liverpool  she  said,  '  to  meet  our  uncle 
that's  coming  all  the  way  from  Ameriky 
to  see  us ; '  and  they  do  say  (lowering 
his  voice)  that  the  jintleman  expected  is 
one  of  thim  that  had  to  fly  the  counthry 
after  the  '48.  God  send  him  a  safe 
voyage  and  a  hearty  welcome  home,  and 
the  same  to  as  many  more  of  the  loike 
of  him  to  can  come  1 " 

"  Your  name  is  Malachy,  I  think  you 
said,"  remarked  the  gentleman,  putting 
his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket; 
"  have  you  been  settled  in  this  part  of 
the  country  long ) " 

"  Since  before  I  was  bom,  yer  honour. 
We  ca^e  from  Westport  way,  being 
starved  out  of  our  houlding  in  the 
famine ;  and  the  jintleman  at  &e  Castle 
put  my  father  into  a  bit  of  a  place 
a  mile  or  two  from  here  that  had 
belonged  once  to  a  far  off  cousin  of  our 
own  on  account  of  the  kindness  that  he 
has  to  the]  name  of  Malachy.  It's  a 
lucky  name  to  own  in  these  parts,  I  can 
acquaint  yer  honour,  for  the  quality  at 
the  Castle  and  at  the  Hollow  don't  see^ 
to  know  how  to  make  enough  of  * 
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five  of  us  left  to  claim  it  Just  say  up 
at  the  Lodge  -whin  ye  git  there  that  it 
-was  young  Pater  Malachy,  the  boy  wid 
the  red  haor,  that  druv  ye  and  overturned 
ye,  and  there'll  not  be  a  nook  or  comer 
of  the  house  that  won't  be  open  to  yer 
honour  to  look  at.*' 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  brought  a 
still  broader  smile  into  the  face  of  his 
companion  the  next  minute  by  slipping 
a  piece  of  gold  into  his  hand. 

"I  will  walk  up  to  the  house,  I  think," 
he  said,  ''and  try  the  effect  of  your 
spelL  You  had  better  go  back  to  the 
next  cabin  and  get  help  with  the  car 
and  horse,  and  you  can  bring  the 
portmanteau  up  to  the  big  house  later, 
and  I  will  give  you  directions  then 
where  to  take  it." 

The  vague  phrase  in  the  traveller's 
orders  was  interpreted  liberally,  and  the 
day  was  a  good  many  hours  older  when 
Peter    Malachy,   who  had  meanwhile 
spread  abroad  this  new  proof  of  the  luck 
attending  his  name  appeared  before  the 
iron    gate    with   the   traveller's    port- 
manteau and  hat-box  on  a  wheelbarrow, 
which  he  proceeded  to  wheel  leisurely 
along  the  gravelled  path  to  the  summer- 
house  he  had  so  minutely  described. 
The     sound     of     voices     in     conver- 
sation greeted  hiS'  ear  on  his  approach, 
ind  purely    for   the    sake  of  gaining 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  quality  at  the  Hollow  for  the  edifi- 
cation of   his  generous  patron,  Peter 
shoved  his  wheelbarrow  aside   among 
the    shrubp,   and    creeping   cautiously 
behind  the  house,  put  his  eye  to  a 
crevice  in  the  woodwork,  and  peeped  in. 
To  his  surprise  he  discerned  his  late 
passenger  engnged  in  eoger  conversation 
with  the    lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
house.     They  had  their  backs  turned  to 
him,  and  their  faces  to  the  view,  but 
Peter  had  no  doubt  of  their  identity. 
The  golden  braids  wound  round  the 
lady's  head  which  her  garden  hat  only 
half  concealed,  were  enough  to  satisfy 
his  mind,  in  spite  of  his  late  certainty  of 
her  absence  in  England,  that  the  mis- 
tress of  Good  People's    Hollow    was 
before  him.     She  was  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  strange  gentleman,  and  Peter, 
crouching  down  and  looking  upwards, 


could  see  enough  of  his  side  face  for  a 
sudden    flash  of  happy  conjecture  to 
enlighten  his  mind.    The  silky  yellow 
beard,  the  merry  blue  eye,  the  broad 
brow,  the  laughing  lips — how  could  he 
have    sat   beside  them  half  an  hour 
vnthout  arriving  at  the  certainty  that  it 
was  the  mistress's  brother  himself  he 
was  driving  to  the  Hollow  ?  They  weie 
speaking  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear 
every  word.      He  no  longer  had  the 
excuse  he  had  given  himself  a  minute 
or  two  ago  for  indulging  his  curiosity, 
but  it  would  not  be  mannerly  to  inter- 
rupt the  quality  in  the  middle  of  a 
conversation  evidently  so  interesting, 
and  why  not,  when  one  has  the  chance, 
improve   one's  mind   by  hearing  what 
they  had  got  to  say  to  esiich  other. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  the  place  so 
changed,  Connor,"  the  lady  was  saying, 
when  Peter  put  his  ear  to  the  wail. 
"John  and  I  flatter  ourselves,  that 
allowing  for  the  alterations  which 
changed  circumstances  and  lapse  of  time 
must  bring,  we  have  been  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  traditions.  We  hope,  at 
all  events,  that  it  is  Good  IVople's 
Hollow  stia" 

*'  Yes,  yes ;  but  where  are  the  peo- 
ple ?  that  is  what  I  cannot  make  oat— 
to  be  sure  I  have  only  had  a  morning'!^ 
experience — but  though  I  see  signs  of 
prosperity  about  the  place  itself,  and  in 
the  one  or  two  cabins  I  have  been  in, 
1  say  again,  where  are  the  people  1 '' 

"Ah,  you  may  well  ask  that,  wo 
can't  keep  them  from  going ;  and  now 
that  you  are  here  to  agree  with  me,  1 
will  say  out  to  John's  face  that  it  is 
just  the  one  grief  I  have  in  my  life. 
My  only  grief,  you  understand,  Connor 
avoumeen,  now  that  I  have  seen  you 
again.  I  get  no  sympathy  from  John. 
He  is  so  convinced  that  the  character 
of  this  part  of  the  country  needs  must 
be  changed,  and  that  to  discourage  the 
emigration,  and  induce  people  to  settle 
here  in  their  former  numbers,  would 
only  lead  to  another  famine,  that  he 
cannot  mourn  as  I  do  over  the  deserted 
villages  and  the  silent  hill-sides.  Those 
who  do  stay  are  better  off  than  their 
predecessors.  Peter  Lynch  would  stare 
if  he  could  look  into  the  cabins,  and 
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about  the  farmsteads  on  the  estate  now 
—yet  they  go— the  least  sign  from 
OTer  the  sea,  a  breath  of  invitation  from 
the  relatiyes,  who  went  in  the  bad 
tixnes^  tempts  them  away.  It  is  the 
same  thing  ronnd  Castle  Daly,  though 
Felham  has  become  a  proverb,  for  an 
mdnlgent  popular  landlord,  and  has 
eyen  gone  in  for  Home  Eule,  much  to 
poor  old  Uncle  Charles's  disgust ;  and 
to  John's  secret  vexation,  I  fancy,  be- 
tween ourselves." 

"Xot  at  all/'  put  in  another  voice  ; 
''it  IS  precisely  the  course  I  foresaw 
Pelham  would  take,  if  Lesbia  succeeded 
in  forcmg  him  into  parliament." 

''  Of  couisei  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  this,"  remarked  the  gentleman 
first  addressed;  ''it  is  precisely  what 
poor  D'Arcy  idways  prophesied.  He 
said  we  should  melt  away  like  a  rope 
of  sand,  if  we  failed  to  assert  our 
nationality,  at  the  crises  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, when,  though  in  the  extreme  of 
snfferiog,  the  fatal  remedy  of  disinteg^ 
tion  was  not  yet  established.  He  lived 
b  see  all  his  forebodings  carrying  them- 
selves  out^  and  died,  poor  fellow,  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  foresight  that  would  not  let 
lum  encourage  new  ill-timed  attempts." 
"  Of  course  you  think  as  he  did — I 
know  he  was  your  guiding  star  to  the 
last;  and  Connor  avoumeen,  it  was  a  ton 
load  of  apprehension  taken  from  my 
heart  when  I  heard  he  had  pronounced 
against  Fenianism.  I  did  not  know 
that  his  honesty  was  to  cost  him  his 
life.  But  though  he  despaired,  and 
though  I  know  no  good  can  come  of 
desperate  remedies,  I  can't  help  having 
my  own  hopes  and  dreams  of  seeing  ould 
Ireland  triumphant  even  yet.  Why 
should  there  not  come  a  time  of  true 
prosperity  and  happiness  for  her  at  last  9 


Why  should  not  the  thousands  who  go 
away  poor  and  ignorant,  come  back,  not 
for  war,  but  for  peace,  with  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  good  habits  gained  in  the 
land  of  fjreedom  and  progress  1  Why 
should  they  not  buy  back  their  old 
lands,  and  settle  themselves  again 
where  their  fathers  lived,  and  people 
the  Green  Isle  with  faithful  loving 
sons  and  daughters,  who  have  her  name 
and  her  honour  at  heart,  and  hold  them 
dearer  than  their  lives  1  Why  should 
not  this  be  again  sometime  f 

"  Sometime  !  Ah,  but  when  t  Shall 
I  tell  you ) 

''  '  When  backward  the  river  Shannon  flows, 
When  on  the  salt  sea  blooms  the  rose. 
When  fhiit  on  the  barren  rock  we  find, 
Or  when  our  rulers  are  just  and  kind.' " 

"  And  that  won't  be  in  the  days  of 
Home  Hule,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,'' 
dryly  observed  the  gentleman  who  had 
hitherto  taken  the  least  part  in  tho 
conversation. 

"  Well,"  interrupted  the  lady  quickly, 
"  wo  won't  drift  into  an  argument  this 
first  morning;  and,  after  all,  Connor, 
dear,  it's  not  yourself  that  ought  to  have 
a  word  to  say  against  the  emigration ; 
for  what  are  you  doing  but  giving  up  the 
old  home  for  the  new  one  you  have 
made  for  yourself  out  in  the  far  West, 
and  for  the  clever  little  American  wife 
that  is  in  it  ?  I  want  to  hear  more  about 
her.  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  us 
that  she  is  as  pretty  as  Lesbia,  besides 
being  so  wonderfully  clever  1  Let  us 
move  on.  Our  mother  and  Bride  are 
waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  with 
the  children,  whom  you  scarcely  saw  this 
morning;  and  I  want  you  to  satisfy 
my  mind  at  once  as  to  whether  your 
Dermot  or  mine  has  most  of  the  true 
Daly  about  him." 


THE   END. 
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MACAULAY  ON  AEISTOTLE'S  "POLITICS." 


I  OBTAINED  at  an  auction,  not  long  after 
Lord  Macaulay's  deatli,  his  copy  of  the 
Elzevir  edition  of  Aristotle's  **  Politics," 
containing  many  marginal  notes  in  his 
autograph.  Some  account  of  this  anno- 
tated volume  may,  perhaps,  fairly  be 
considered  as  both  generally  interesting 
to  scholarly  readers  of  periodicals,  and 
not  altogetJier  unimportant  as  a  con- 
tribution to  permanent  literature. 

According  to  my  recollection  of 
Macaulay's  works  (of  which  I  was 
a  more  enthusiastic  admirer  before — 
through  verifying,  or  rather  non-veri- 
fying, his  references,  and  applying  Mr. 
Paget's  criticisms  in  Blackwood  and 
"The  New  Examen" — I  very  re- 
luctantly became  distrustful  of  him  as 
a  historian),  there  is  very  little  about 
Aristotlo,  though  ''the  first  of  those 
that  know,**  tibroughout  all  his  com- 
positions ;  and  my  impression  is  con- 
firmed upon  consulting  the  elaborate 
index  to  the  collective  edition.  It  may, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  the  more  interest- 
ing and  important  to  read  what  Macau- 
lay  noted  without  any  idea  of  his  mar- 
ffinalia  ever  meeting  the  public  eye, 
when  he,  twice  over,  perused  such  a 
work  as  Aristotle's  "Politics,"  study- 
ing it  (we  may,  perhaps,  say  "  reading- 
up"  in  his  curious  legislative  character) 
at  Calcutta,  in  1835  and  1837. 

Macaulay's  celebrated  and  popular 
Essay  on  Bacon  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Review  for  July,  1837.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  about  Aristotle 
in  all  that  elaborate  Essay,  except 
a  few  words  in  which  he  says  that, 
*^  after  a  residence  of  three  years  at 
Cambridge,  Bacon  departed  with  a  just 
scorn  for  the  trifles  on  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle  had  wasted  their 
powers,  and  no  great  reverence  for 
Aristotle  himself ; "  and  that  the  non- 


utilitarian  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of 
Seneca  "may  be  distinctly  traced  in 
many  parts  of  the  works  of  Aristotle." 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  remark  that 
Macaulay  had,  many  years  previoosly, 
viz.,  in  August,  1824,  when  at  the  ripe 
age  of  23  or  24,  and  fresh  from  Cam- 
bridge, expressed  his  valuable  apprecia- 
tion of  Aristotle;  writing  in  hu  Essay 
on  the  Athenian  orators,  '*Bo^  in 
analysis  and  in  combination  that  great 
man  was  without  a  rival  No  philo- 
sopher has  ever  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  the  talent  either  of  separating 
established  systems  into  their  primaiy 
elements,  or  of  connecting  detached 
phenomena  in  harmonious  systems." 
And  he  adds,  "  With  all  his  deficiencies, 
Aristotle  was  the  most  enlightened  and 
profound  critic  of  antiquity."  The  idea 
of  young  Macaulay's  study  of  Aristotle 
suggests  what  he  well  expressed  in  the 
same  early  essay :  "  It  will  be  found  more 
nutritious  to  digest  a  page  than  to 
devour  a  volume,"  and  may  remind  us 
of  his  amusing  allusion  to  Bomford's 
scheme  for  feeding  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria's  soldiers  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  formerly,  by  compelling  them 
to  masticate  their  food  properly. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  at  all  about 
Aristotle,  even  as  Alexander's  pre- 
ceptor, in  the  review  of  Mitford's 
"  History  of  Greece  "  (Nov.  1824),  the 
peroration  of  which,  by  the  way,  has 
been  less  noticed  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

Macaulay  read,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
the  Elzevir  edition  {Leyden^  1621).  It 
was  edited  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  and 
contains,  besides  a  Latin  version  in  a 
second  column,  a  paraphrase  ("  Cum  per- 
petui  Danielis  Heinsii  in  omnes  lib- 
ros  Paraphrasi").  Brunet  says  nothing 
about  this  edition;  Ebert,  for  once 
saying  something  that  is  not  to  be  found 
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in  Bronet^  ''The  annotations  are  of 
small  importance,  and  the  paiaphrase 
unfidthfuL" 

I  may  remark  that  there  is  nothing 
among  Macaulay's  copious  annotations 
which  shows,  or  suggests,  that  he  was 
awaie  (of  course  he  may  have  heen) 
that  the  'HBiKa  McyoXa  conduct  us  to 
the  "Politics"  (IloXiriira),  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  works  being  so 
close  that  in  the  former  by  the  word 
vffTtpov  Aristotle  refers  to  the  ''Politics," 
and  in  the  latter  by  irporepoy  to  the 
"Ethics." 

On  the  first  page  of  the  First  Book 
Macanlay  has  written,  "Begun  at 
Calcutta  August  21,  1835.— Again 
March  8, 1837."  (I  shall  give  his  exact 
vords  and  figures  throughout). 

For  breyity,  I  will  indicate  in  as  few 
words  as  seem  sufficient,  the  passages 
in  AixBtotle  to  which  Macaulay's  re- 
marks apply,  and  will  annex  the  re- 
spective remarks,  in  inverted  commas, 
without  conunent,  except  where  some 
may  appear  to  be  required. 

lib.  I.  cap.  i  p.  4.  Aristotle  quoting 
Hesiod's  well-known  verse, 

OiKOv  fily  TTpwriOTa,  yvyaucd  re  (iovy  r 
dpor^pa. 

"See  Mr.  Shandy's  comments  on 
this  passage  of  Hesiod." 

The  reference  is  to  '' Tristram 
Shandy,"  voL  v.  chap.  31. 

In  the  Greek  text  of  the  following 
page  Macaulay  corrects  two  very  obvious 
susprints. 

Lib.  I.  cap.  ii.  p.  11.      Kat  6  diroXic 

OVBL  ^Vny, K.  T.  X. 

"I  do  not  see  that  government  is 
nataial  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  everything  that  is  very  useful  and 
very  obvious  is  natural — ^in  the  taming 
of  animals  for  example,  or  the  use  of 
fire  for  cookery." 

Ibid.  p.  12.  Kal  irpirepoy  3i)  r^  ^van 
TToAif  4  OiKia  jcal  licaoTOc  i)/iwi/  iari,  to  yap 
«Aoi',  Ttporepov — k.  t.  \. 

"I  do  not  in  the  least  understand 
this  logia  He  might  as  weU  say  that 
naturally  the  alphabet  was  invented 
before  any  letter  in  it  was  invented, 
Bnt  his  irportpoy  seems  not  to  relate  to 
order  of  time." 


Ibid.  p.  13.     "  See  the  paraphrase." 

Lib.  L  c.  iiL  p.  20.  On  slavery. 
"It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  men  might  procure  their 
c/ii^a  opyava  without  slavery.  Apelles 
was  an  epL\l/v\oy  opyaroy.  But  he  was 
not  the  slave  of  those  for  whom  he 
painted." 

Ibid.  p.  23.  "  Clever :— but  surely 
all  these  analogies  are  merely  meta- 
phorical." 

Ibid.  p.  24.  On  slavery.  dvayKau)y 
elyai  koI  M  ira'yrcDF  dydponrt^y.  *'  I  do 
not  see  why."  "  The  difference  is  made, 
not  by  nature,  but  by  situation  and  edu- 
cation. The  man  who  is  fit  only  to  dig 
or  to  carry  burdens  might  if  he  had 
been  bom  in  a  higher  station  have  been 
a  statesman  or  a  philosopher." 

Ibid.  p.  25.  "  Yes,  and  some  have 
the  minds  of  poets,  rulers,  generals, 
philosophers,  in  servile  situations." 

Ibid.  p.  26—8,  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  "Very  clever  but  quite  un- 
satisfactory. He  should  shew  that  in 
any  state  the  line  between  freedom  and 
slavery  has  ever  been  drawn  so  as  to 
separate  the  natural  lords  from  the 
natural  slaves.  If;  as  I  believe,  no  such 
line  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  drawn, 
the  effect  of  slavery  is  plainly  that  a 
large  proportion  of  men  fitted  by  nature 
for  the  upper  class  are  forcibly  degraded 
into  the  lower,  and  placed  under  masters 
who  are  ^vwi  ^ovXou  This  is  an  answer 
on  his  own  principles. .  It  is  dear  be- 
sides that  we  may  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  efiipitxpy  icrrifia  without 
slavery.  And  it  is  clear  that  where 
labour  is  free  the  ^vati  iovXoi  will  ne- 
cessarily become,  in  almost  all  cases, 
these  c/Lii/rvx^  o-rifMiTaf  while  the  ^vaei 
Sc<7irorai  wiU  have  free  opportunity  to 


nse. 
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Lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  p.  37.  "Heinsius  seems 
to  have  read  on  instead  of  oinc"  Surely 
a  mistake  of  Macaulay's. 

Lib.  I.  cap.  V.  p.  47.  Et  oiy  fi  ij^uais 
lir^eiyy—K.  r.  X.     "  A  bold  inference." 

Ibid.  On  the  passage  in  which  Aris- 
totle says  that  hunting  (0iyp€wruci}).is  a 
part  of  war,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
carried  on  both  against  wild  beasts 
{Onpia)   and   against    those    men  who 
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being  bom  to  be  ruled,  are  unwilling, 
''A  conyenient  doctrine  fur  an  Indian 
statesman/' 

lib.  L  cap.  vi.  p.  57.  "There  is 
abundance  of  acuteness  and  thought  in 
all  this,  though  his  views  are  by  no 
means  strictly  correct" 

Ibid.  p.  58.  Kadairep  «:at  ray  Mi^ay 
— ic.  r.  X.  **  Nay  a  man  jrho  has  plenty 
of  clothes  and  of  drink  may  die  of 
hunger.  Tet  you  would  call  clothes  and 
drink  wealth." 

lib.  L  cap.  viL  p.  69.  On  usury. 
''  A  foolish  prejudice." 

Ibid.  p.  69.  '^Antonio's  'breed  of 
barren  metaL' " 

Ibid.  p.  72.  *'  like  poor  Crisostomo 
in  Don  Quixote, 

"  £1  que  viene  eetk  de  giuUa  de 
aceito." 

Ibid.  ''I  fear  that  Aristotle  over- 
rates the  advantages  of  philosophy  in 
trade." 

Lib.  I.  cap.  viii.  p.  84.  "  He  refers  to 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  Socrates  in 
Plato's  republic." 

"  I  am  quite  of  his  mind.  Half  of 
Plato's  philosophy  consists  in  quibbles 
on  words  which  the  stronger  mind  of 
Aristotle  discarded." 

Ibid.  p.  85.  ^10  Xiyoviriy  oh  icaXws — 
IC.  T.  \.     "  This  is  a  hit  at  Plato." 

Ibid.  p.  95,  at  the  end  of  the  Para- 
phrase on  cap.  viii.  "  He  is  a  wonder- 
fully clever  fellow.  August  22,  1835. 
—March  9,  1837." 

Lib.  II.  cap.  ii,  p.  107.  "The  fallacy 
of  Plato  is  a  most  absurd  one :  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  €^101^,  and  not 
in  the  izavres.  When  A.  and  B.  both 
say — this  is  mine — they  utter  the  same 
words.  But  they  are  in  truth  contra- 
dicting each  other." 

.  Ibid.  p.  109.  "  All  this  is  excellent 
and  unanswerable." 

Ibid.  p.  110.  On  the  passage  aroTror 
5c  Koi  TO  KoCyovQ  froiijeavTa  tovq  viov9, — 
1:.  r.  X.  "  The  only  passage  which,  as 
far  as  I  recollect^  proves  the  existence 
of  this  feeling  among  the  Greeks "  7 
We  are  reminded  of  Mr.  Paget's 
remarks  upon  the  entire  absence  of  love 
in  Macaulay. 

Lib.   IL    cap.    iii.    p.    123.      "See 


Xenophon  on  the  Lacedsemonian  Con- 
stitution." 

Ibid.  p.  125.  "All  this  is  as  good 
as  possible." 

Ibid,  p.  130,  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  "  A  most  excellent  Chapter." 
Lib.  II.  cap.  iv.  p.  140.  "It  is 
curious  that  he  speaks  of  Socrates  as  the 
author  of  the  Dept  yofitay,  in  which  his 
name  never  occurs."  ^ 

Ibid.  p.  HI.  "A  most  just  and 
liberal  criticism. 

''  It  describes  Plato  exactly.  Htpirrov^ 
I  take  it,  means  copiousness." 

Ibid.  p.  143.  arovoy  ^e  koI  to  roc 
Krfiinis  tora  JoiTo, — k.  t,  A.  "  This  struck 
me  in  reading  the  ire^t  yo/jL^%\  It  is  most 
just." 

Ibid.  p.  146.  "  Aristotle  satisfies  me 
better  while  answering  Plato  than  when 
giving  his  own  opinions." 

Lib.  II.  cap.  vi.  p.  1 76.  "  Admirahle ;" 
and  p.  178,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
"  A  most  excellent  writer." 

Lib.  II.  cap.  vii.  p.  191.  "  He  must 
mean  Spartans,  not  Lacedaemonians." 
"Herodotus  says,  I  think,  that  only 
one  man  was  ever  made  a  citizen  ot 
Sparta." 

Here  Macaulay  is  inaccurate.  Buth 
Tisamenus  and  his  brother  Hegias  were 
made  citizens.     Herodot.  IX.  33,  5. 

Lib.  IL  cap.  vui.  p.  212.  On  the 
extraordinary  statement  as  to  the  Cretan 
vofioOiTri^.  —  irpoQ  rf^v  S.o^cujti'  Tuty 
yviacuJ r, — K,  r.  X.  "  What  a  strange 
law."     A  very  mild  remark. 

P.  241,  at  the  end  of  the  Paraphrase 
on  the  last  chapter  of  Book  il., 
"August  25,  1835.— March  10,  1837." 
Of  courcc  the  respective  dates  of  his 
two  perusals. 

Lib.  III.  cap.  i.  p.  245.  noXlnfjc  T 
An^Xws— IC.  T.  A.  **\Vhat  the  French  legis- 
lators of  1790  called  an  active  citizen." 
Ibid.  cap.  ii.  p.  259.  tLirep  yap  Imi 
KOtywrla  tic  h  w'oXi?, — #c.  r.  X-  "  See 
Burke  on  the  Eegicide  Peace.  He  has 
got  into  this  track;  though  I  do  not 
suppose  that  he  ever  read  Aristotle." 
Ibid.  cap.  V.  p.  292.    o/toioic  5^  iraXi*' 

1  Vide  Plat.  voL  viii.  p.  1  (eU.  Bipont, 
1785).  Continuatio  Kotitiae  Literariae  Ja  Alb. 
Fabricii.— T.  J. 
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KOLV  MOV  ffvfifiaiyy,  — i:.  r.  X.  "  It  COuld 
happen  only  in  a  state  where  slavery 
existed,  and  I  should  think  never  even 
there.'' 

Ibid.  cap.  viL  p.  314.  itrvip  oZv  iarpoy 
hi  hiovai  rac  ehOvyaQ  iv  larpols, — r.  t.  X. 
^  A  &llacy.  In  the  long  ran,  the  pro- 
per judges  of  those  who  do  a  thing  are 
those  for  whom  it  is  done." 

Ibid.  p.  315.  aXX*  urut^  oh  iravra 
ravra  Xiyerai  raXwc* — f.  r.  X.  "  Very 
trae,"  and  below,  "  Exactly." 

P.  388,  at  the  end  of  the  Paraphrase 
of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Third  Book, 
"Aogast  28, 1835.— March  13, 1837." 

Lib.  IV.  cap.  i.  p.  393,  4,  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  ^*  I  do  not  see  why  the 
great  mass  of  civil  and  criminal  law 
might  not  be  the  same  in  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States." 

Ibid.  cap.  iL  p.  398.  aydymi  yap  tt/v 
HIV  ri^c  trptitrvic  Kol  deiordrti^  Trapenjiaariv, 
Hwn  YjEtplcrrfv,  **I  think  narrow 
oligarchy  on  the  whole  the  worst  form 
of  government  in  the  world." 

I  rather  wonder  that  Macanlay  does 
not  quote,  '*  Cormptio  optimi,  pessima/' 
He  would  have  written  a  very  inter- 
esting article  npon  Algernon  Sidney 
"On  Government;"  of  which  one  is 
80  often  reminded  in  reading  Aristotle's 
"Politics." 

Ibiil.  p.  399.  ^^ly  fi€v  olv  ri5 — k.  r.  X. 
"Plato,"  and  helow,  "A  mere  dispute 
about  words." 

Ibid.  cap.  iv.  p.  409, 10.  et  yap  il-q^av 
01  TaiTC9  \CKioi  KOi  Tpiaxoffioi, — i:.  r.  X. 
"Yes — ^bnt  there  could  hardly  he  such 
a  community,  thongh  the  use  of^  slaves 
prevents  it  from  being  quite  so  absurd 
a  supposition  as  it  would  seem  in 
modem  times.  The  2nd  supposition  is 
however  quite  absurd.  A  few  poor  men 
who  were  stronger  than  many  rich  men 
would  not  be  poor  long." 

Ibid.  p.  419.  "O/iiy/w— fiSiyXov.  "Plain 
enough,  I  think,  from  the  context." 

The  reference  is  to  Iliad  IL  204. 
At  firdt  sight,  it  seems  amusing  that 
Macanlay  should  understand  Homer  so 
much  better  than  Aristotle  did. 

P.  523,  at  the  end  of  the  Paraphrase 
of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book. 
"August  31,1835.— March  15.  1837." 


Lib.  V.  cap.  iL  p.  546.  otoy  ty 
KXaZofjieyai^  oi  iiri  Xilrp^, — i:.  r.  X. 
"  Plymouth  and  Devonport." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances, 
and  reference  .may  be  made  to  the 
commentators,  and  geographers,  and 
Dr.  Smith's  "-Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Greography." 

Ibid,  cap.  iv.  p.  657.  Kiyovyrat  S'  ai 
voXireiai — k,  t.  X.     "  Lord  Bacon.*' 

Ibid.  cap.  viil  p.  599.  ion  yap  faavcp 
^vjfios  17^17  oi  ofioioc  "  The  Venetian  aris- 
tocracy carried  thi^  rule  as  {at  as  it  could 
be  carried." 

Ibid.  p.  603.  TO  fity  yap  i^uvai  natriy 
^^eiv,  BqfioKpaTiKov,  to  §€  tovs  yytopCfiovg 
tlyai  ky  rats  dpxatQj  dpiaroKpanKoy.  "  I 
remember  telling  the  people  of  Leeds 
this." 

Ibid.  cap.  X.  p.  628.  koi  to  T<i  trXfiQii 
firj^ey  vurrtvtiv' — k,  t.  X.  "True^ — Yet 
requiring  qualification.  For  the  jealousy 
which  a  tyrant  feels  of  the  great,  often 
leads  him  to  court  the  people ;  and 
his  dread  of  the  multitude  to  court  the 
great." 

Ibid.  p.  6  3  2.  oV  EhparlSfYj^  i^^XeTrac v£ v, 
— K,  r.  X.    "  A  curious  story." 

Ibid.  cap.  xi.  p.  654.  Ou;v  irept 
Svpacovo-oc — K,  r.  X.  "A  very  fine  pas- 
sage. Mitford  surely  could  never  have 
read  it." 

Ibid.  p.  655.  TvpafiiBeg  ai  inpl 
AlywTToy, — if.  r. X.  "I  doubt  this.  The 
pyramids  were  probably  built  rather 
from  ostentation  than  from  any  Machi- 
avelian  policy.  The  works  of  Polycrates 
at  Samos  seem  to  have  been  really  use- 
ful, though  doubtless  costly.  And  the 
Pisistratidse  certainly  were  not  enemies 
to  public  wealth,  or  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge." 

See  Herodotus,  IIL  39,  125,  as  to  the 
fortification  of  Samos  and  the  fieyaXo- 
irptirdri  of  Polycrates. 

Ibid.  p.  656.  elrrffiepovvrdi  re  dyayKaloy 
evyovc  tJyai — k,  r,  X.  "  I  do  not  believe 
that  slaves  are  better  off  in  democracies 
than  elsewhere.  What  is  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  in  Louisiana  and  Caro- 
lina]" 

P.  665,  at  the  end  of  cap.  xi.  "  A 
fine  chapter  indeed.  1835. — Most  fine. 
1837." 
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Lib.  Y.  cap.  xiL  p.  676.  Ka2  rot  [it 
should  be  iro/roi,  with  Bekker]  traKrHv 
6\iyo)(poyibn'ep(u  rQv  iroXcrccwr  tliriy, 
oXcyopxca  ral  rvpayylc*  "Not  true  of 
oligarchies.    Witness  Venice." 

Ibid.  p.  678,  9.  ijnfirl  yap  airtoy  tlvai 
— r.  r.  X.  "  Strange  absxirditj  to  be 
sure."  "He  is  not  severe  enough  on 
this  nonsense  "  ^Plato's). 

Ibid,  ha  Tiy  ainav — ;  "  Why,  in- 
deed." 

P.  689,  at  the  end  of  the  Paraphrase 
of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Fifth  Book. 
"Very  good.  September  4,  1836.— 
March  17, 1837." 

•lib.  VI.  cap.  iii.  p.  706.  oloy,  oi  fiiy 
hiica,  oi  it  euoo-tv* — k.  r.  X.  "  Curiously 
enough,  this  is  the  yery  proposition  or 
nearly  so  which  the  Edirdmrgh  Revieio 
has  just  made  respecting  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament." 

Ibid.  p.  707,  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.     "  True  enough." 

P.  758,  at  the  end  of  the  Paraphrase 
of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Sixth  Book. 


"September     6,     1835.— March    18, 
1837." 

P.  908,  at  the  end  of  the  Paraplirase 
of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Seyeath 
Book.  "September  9,  1836.— March 
21,1 1837." 

Lib.  Vni.  cap.  i.  p.  911.  &iia  II 
ovlik  j^tj  yofii^eiy  avrov  avrov  riva  thai 
Twy  n-oXtrcifv,  oXXa  wdvraQ  rijc  rokmQ. 
"  The  great  error  of  all  ancient  goyem- 
ments  and  speculations  on  goyenmient" 

P.  970,  at  the  end  of  the  Paraphnse 
of  the  last  chapter  (yiL)  of  the  Eighth 
and  last  Book.  "September  11,  1835. 
Sui'ely  this  is  an  unfinished  work.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  would  haye 
gone  on,  as  Plato  did,  to  consider 
whether  mathematics  and  astronomy 
ought  to  be  parts  of  a  liberal  edacatkm. 
March  21,i  1837." 

T.J. 

2,  Plowdek  Buildings,  Temple. 

I  The  same  date;  from  whidi  it  mA\ 
appear  that  Macaulay  read  the  whob  Ei^th 
Book,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Seventli,  in  one  dar. 
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L 

The  writer  of  this  paper  liad  tmusoal 
opportonities,  and  many  of  recent  date, 
for  testing  from    a  non-official   point 
of  riew  the  opinions  of  official  men, 
dTil  and  military,  in  India ;  and  per- 
haps equally    nniisual    opportunities, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  for  test- 
ing the  drift  and  tendency  of  native 
feeling,  as  indicated  by  leading  and  re- 
sponsible natiyes  in  almost  all  parts  of 
that  TBst  conntiy.    There  is  much  that 
is  altogether  dissimilar  both  in  English 
society  and  native  opinion  in  Bom- 
bay,  Calcatta^    Madras;,   Agra,    Luck- 
now,  Gwalior,  Patna,  and  Allahabad, 
representing,  perhaps  as  fsdrly  as  any 
dties  that  could  be  selected,  the  gene- 
ral stractore    of   society    or  drift  of 
opinion.     In  Gwalior  we  have  an  Eng- 
lish garrison  in  a  strong  native  fort, 
Scindia's  flag  on  the  flag-staff,  British 
troops    in    the    barracks    and    lines, 
with  the  territory  once  governed  by 
the  ledoubtable  Eanee  of  Jhansi  in 
sight    We  occupy  as  it  were  an  island 
in  a  turbulent  Mahratta  sea ;  and  the 
island,  though  ours  by  occupation,  is 
Scindia's  by  all  other  law.    In  Bombay 
we  have  a   population   within  reach 
of  English  influences  and  undoubtedly 
more   EngUsh    in    feeling   than     the 
population  of  any  other  city  in  India. 
The  voyager    by   one  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company's  steam- 
ers has  probably  seen  Cairo  on  the 
way,  and   intends   to    see   Agra   and 
Benares ;  he  will  be  able,  before  he  re- 
tains home,  to  compare  the  pyramids 
^th  the  Taj  and  the  famous  marble 
palaces — ^the  huge  stone-heap  of  Egypt 
with  some  of  the  most  graceful  works  of 
art  that  ever  left  the  hand  of  man.  Here 
all  is  Oriental     In  Bombay  nearly  all 
is  English.    The  flag  of  England  flies 
proudly  from  a  fleet  of  mast-heads  in 
one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world. 


The  houses  are,  in  the  modem  sense, 
more  English  than  they  are  elsewhere 
in  the  East.     The  Parsees,  who  are  to 
Bombay  what  the'  Bengalees  are  to  Cal- 
cutta, ride  in  "  traps "  and  "  buggies," 
and  are  present  at  European  amiise- 
ments.  If  they  have  antagonism  at  all  to 
our  race,  they  show  it  in  the  main  by 
some  such  act  as  disputing  the  right  of 
road,  in  which  Englishmen  somehow 
have  a  way  of  holding  their  own.   Then 
the  news  is  the  latest  to  England,  and 
the  earliest  to  India.     Moreover,  the 
Parsee,  the  great  merchant  in  Western 
India,  travels.    He  rules  at  Aden,  plants 
and  sifts  rice  in  the  Sunderbunds,  in- 
fluences, at  once  the  trade  of  Eangoon 
and  Cawnpore.     In  fiEu^t,  he  is  the  Jew, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Armenian  in  one, 
so  far  as  Western  India  is  concerned. 
Even  the  servants  in  Bombay  are  of 
European  extraction,  and  speak  Eng- 
lish, as  the  Madrassees  do  in  the  south. 
In  Bombay  and  Madras  a  man  has  little 
chance  of  employment  as  a  house  servant 
if  he  does  not  speak  English ;  in  Bengal 
he  has  little  chance  of  such  employment 
if  he  does  speak  it  to  the  extent  of 
knowing   what    Sahib   says  at   table. 
Many  other  peculiarities  of  Bombay  will 
occur  to  persons  who  know  the  country. 
A  run  of, 'say  1,400  miles  brings  you 
to  the  capital  of  India.      Your  bedroom 
servant  here  is  Hindoo,  your  table  ser- 
vant Mohammedan ;  society  is  wider  in 
its  range,  and  might  be  even  somewhat 
imperial  if  it  were  not  so  largely  made 
up  of  the  two  great  "  Services ;"  which 
have  often  been  wise  and  noble,  oftener 
strong  in  action,  but  which  from  their 
very  constitution  never  can  be  imperial 
in  tone,  and  which  some  people  think 
are  yearly  becoming  less  imperial.     The 
English  merchant  contends  for  his  place, 
holds  his  own  against  the  Services,  makes 
himself  courted  when  money  or  dinners 
are  in  question ;  but  he  does  not  rule  in 
the  capital  of  India  as  European  mer- 
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chants  rule  even  In  Alexandria..  Calcutta 
certainly  excels  Bombay  in  having  more 
of  the  traditions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, even  when  the  old  spirit  is  gone. 
But  if  the  tone  of  society  is  not  mercan- 
tile in  the  sense  of  Bombay,  nor  military 
in  that  of  Allahabad,  neither  does  it  at 
all  equal  that  of  Madras  in  its  kinship 
with  the  spirit  of  those  days  when  we 
contended  for  the  footholds  of  empire. 
In  going  down  the  old  narrow  streets  of 
Agra — the  very  stones  existing  along 
which  Akbar  drove — you  hardly  meet 
with  a  European  face.  InBenares  you  feel 
as  if  you  were  in  a  Hindoo  hotbed — a 
place  alive  with  ideas  of  which  you  know 
nothing.  In  Patna  you  may  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  Mahomedan  con- 
quest is  still  remembered  by  men 
who  claim,  often  against  evidence,  to 
be  of  the  race  of  the  conquerors.  In 
Madras,  unlike  any  other  of  the  promi- 
nent places  in  India,  you  are  made  to 
remember  "John  Kompany"  and  the 
mighty  days  of  Clive  and  Hastings — 
the  days  when  the  East  Indiaman  was 
in  all  its  glory,  with  its  long,  grand 
voyages,  and  when  no  "  interloper'*  was 
allowed,  under  penalties,  to  land  on  a 
spot  of  ground  where  England's  flag 
flew  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  I  shall 
afterwards  refer  to  these  matters  more 
in  detaiL  At  present  I  would  aim  at 
representing  one  fact,  which  I  know 
will  be  disputed,  in  which  I  am  satis- 
fied my  view  will  be  misrepresented, 
but  which  nevertheless  it  is  a  plain 
duty  to  state  fully  and  fearlessly. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
dissatisfaction ;  in  many  there  is  un- 
doubted dieafifection.  The  army  is  dis- 
satisfied. If  one  asks  why,  one  perhaps 
hears  in  every  diflerent  locality  a  difler- 
ent  statement  of  grievances.  Perhaps 
it  is  that  the  civilians  have  taken  away 
some  more  of  the  "  plums"  for  which 
men  go  to  India,  and  for  which  a  soldier 
may  have  waited  long  and  worked  hard 
on  comparatively  slight  pay.  Some 
such  complaints  are  obviously  unreal ; 
many  are  very  real,  and  go  to  the  roots 
of  social  comfort,  embittering  men's 
lives.  Civilians,  again,  complain  of 
vexatious    orders,    of    overwork,    and 


of  much  besides^-complaints  real  oi 
unreal    as    the    fact    may    be.     In 
nearly  all  cases  men  are  looking,  and 
naturally  looking,   for  the  means  of 
ending  their  lives  with  a  competency. 
The  native  of  India  surveys  all  this 
with  very  different  eyes.    If  he  is  in 
the  Civil  Service,  he  asks  why  he  is 
not  paid  as  liberally  as  sahib  is,  and 
enabled  to  rise  to  any  post  for  which  he 
has  ability.    If  he  is  not  in  the  Civil 
Service,  he  asks  why  he  should  be  put 
to  the  cost)  which  he  cannot  pay,  of 
going  to  England  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions.    If  he  is  in  the  army,  he  asb 
why  he  is  not  allowed  to  rise  ahove 
a  certain  grade.     Then  he  is  sue  to 
add   that     '^  earlier    conquerors   were 
wiser  than  you  English;  one  of  the 
conquered    race    could,    with   merit, 
rise  to  any  distinction."    The  yonng 
man  brought  up  in  a  Missionaiy  Col- 
lege has  the  same  feeling.    If  he  is 
to  be   a  missionary,   why  should  he 
not  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  the  mis- 
sionary sent  from  England  ?    The  Eoio- 
pean  missionary  does  not,  as  a  role, 
take   any  more  kindly  to  this  ques- 
tion than  the  sahibs  of  the  two  great 
Services.    I  am  not  attempting,  for  the 
moment,  to   say  how  £eir  the  dissatis- 
faction here  indicated  is  well  grounded. 
I  simply  say  that  it  exists,  and  that 
calm    men,    in    all    parts    of   India, 
when  they  concur  in  little  else,  agree 
that  it  is  a  source  of  impending  dan- 
ger.    It  may  be  said — ^has  been  said 
— ^that   dissatisfaction   always  existed. 
This  is  true  j  but  remember  we  have 
enormously  increased  our  territory  and 
our  responsibilitie&     We  have  English- 
women and  children  in  all  parts  of 
India.    During  several  months  of  in- 
cessant travelling,  nothing  seemed  to 
me  more  worthy  of  notice,  nothing  more 
suggestive  of  thought  to  the  looker-on, 
and  of  a  deep  undercurrent  of  almost 
sublime  confidence  and  hardihood  in 
our    countrymen    and    countrywomen 
resident  in  India,  than  those  English 
bungalows,  scattered,  often  in  complete 
isolation,  over  the  immense  territory, 
like  trees  in  the  Great  Desert.    The 
confidence  is  magnificent.      But  then 
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I  remember  also  that,  for  instance, 
the  great  fort  at  Gwalior — ^a  mile 
long,  and  rising,  rock  over  rock,  to 
an  immense  height  horn  an  extended 
plain— is  garrisoned  by  one  battery  of 
artUleiy  and  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred infantry.  An  able  officer  told  me 
on  the  spot  that  it  should  not  have  less 
m-war  time  than  11,000  men,  or  even 
more,  if  defended  against  a  European 
force.  It  could  be  provisioned  for 
an  almost  indefinite  period.  We  have, 
it  13  true,  a  military  station  close  at 
hand,  and  several  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, with  our  railway  power,  but 
after  all  we  have,  on  paper,  only  60,000 
European  troops  in  India,  and  perhaps 
in  fact  only  45,000,  exclusive  of  the 
Home  depots,  certain  to  be  absorbed  in 
case  of  a  foreign  war.  JS'o  one  who  has 
once  looked  upon  those  English  homes 
throughout  India,  or  more  than  once 
passed  over  the  scenes  of  the  Mutiry, 
and  stood  by  the  graves. of  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpore,  can  fail  to  have  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  precious  lives  which 
bang  materially,  at  this  moment,  on  good 
statesmanship,  on  strict  justice  being 
done  to  all  men,  on  an  Englishman's 
word  being  kept,  as  natives  of  India 
say  and  think  it  was  in  earlier  times, 
as  an  Inconvertible  bond. 

On  this  point  I  have  the  evidence  of 
two  obseivant  and  responsible  men,  one 
of  whom,  Sir  Dinkur  Eao,  I  have  per- 
mission to  mention  in  quoting  his  exact 
words,  spoken  to  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  at  Agra,  Mr. 
Brommond ;  a  man  who  in  the  height 
of  the  Mutiny  proved  the  strength  of  a 
well-known  faith  in  the  people  by  re- 
fosbg  to  enter  the  great  fortress  and 
actoally  going  on  the  river,  where  he 
conld  have  been  reached  by  the  muti- 
neers, at  any  moment,  with  his  family. 
They  did  not  molest  him  in  the  least. 
Sir  Dinkur  Bao  may  now  be  best 
known  as  one  of  the  native  commis- 
sioners concerned  in  the  trial  of  the 
Guikwar  of  Baroda,  but  he  was  known 
long  before  that  as  a  man  both  of 
mark  and  probity.  If  there  were 
nothing  eke  to  appeal  to,  his  character 
might  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he 
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learned  the  English  language  in  eleven 
months,  with  no  text-book  but  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  His  views  on 
many  subjects  may  be  divined  from  the 
fact  that  he  long  ago  gave  up  his  use 
of  our  language,  on  the  avowed  ground 
that  we  were  not  doing  justice  to  his 
country.  I  found  him  a  short,  thin 
man,  with  an  extraordinarily  quick  eye, 
and  a  grave,  calm  face.  He  spoke  slowly 
and  carefully,  apparently  weighing  every 
word,  but  with  the  utmost  decision,  and 
he  spoke  nothing  that  he  did  not  wish 
known  as  widely  as  I  could  make  it 
known.  His  loyalty  is  unquestioned. 
When  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  he  cast  the 
die  for  himself  and  young  Scindia  for 
British  rule,  and  again  and  again  the  lives 
of  both  were  in  extreme  peril  in  conse- 
quence of  this  decision.  Lord  Canning 
once  said  of  him :  '^  Of  all  the  men  I 
have  met,  no  one  has  impressed  me 
more  with  a  sense  of  natural  ability." 
I  think  a  distinguished  living  witness 
to  the  same  e£fect  could  be  found  in 
Lord  Lawrence.  Mr.  Drummond  says 
of  him  :  '^  He  is  the  Nestor  of  India 
every  word  of  his  is  pregnant  with  wis- 
dom." And  again:  ''In  the  mutinies 
he  was  looked  on  as  the  Englishman's 
friend ;  when  the  mutineers  of  the 
Gwalior  contingent  had  murdered  their 
officers  and  rushed  into  Scindia's  pre- 
sence waving  their  bloody  swords,  they 
called  out  for  Dinkur  Eao  to  be  given 
up  to  them  as  the  firm  friend  of  the 
English  Government.  Scindia,  however, 
was  firm  (Dinkur  Eao  was  sitting  be- 
hind him),  and  said, '  No,  he  is  my  ser- 
vant, and  no  one  shall  touch  him.' 
Dinkur  Eao  then  at  once  sent  out  the 
fiery  cross  (pukar)  to  the  Eajpoots, 
whom  he  had  made  his  firm  friends  by 
his  justice,  courtesy,  and  good  revenue 
management,  and  was  answered  at  once 
by  10,000  Eajpoots  of  the  fighting  clans, 
and  they  told  him  10,000  more  were 
ready  at  a  word.  Armed  with  match- 
lock, sword  and  shield,  they  were  a 
match  for  the  rebels." 

I  must  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
I  met  people  who  did  not  speak  in  so 
friendly  a  tone  of  Sir  Dinkur  Bao, 
though  I  met  none  who  questioned  his 
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rare  ability,  his  loyalty,  or  hia  honesty. 
The  natives  have  for  him  a  name 
which  signifies  "  the  honest,"  or  "  the 
honourable" — ^the  "man  of  his  word." 
In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said: 
"Once  I  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  you  were  a  people  whose  word 
was  as  if  it  had  be^  written  on  a 
tablet  of  stone  with  an  iron  pen :  now 
I  can  only  speak  of  it  as  a  promissoiy 
note.  You  promise  and  do  not  fulfil." 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  now  the 
reasons  for  this  view.  Sir  Dinkur 
Eao  spoke  also  of  the  security  for  life 
and  property,  and  pronounced  our 
police  system  radically  unsound.  I 
think  he  perhaps  did  not  take  into 
account  the  security  we  give  to  civi- 
lized nations  for  coounerce,  and  how 
in  that  sense  the  boon  conferred  on 
India  may  ultimately  be  beyond  all 
price,  as  it  even  now  is  of  great  value. 
I  asked  him  as  to  native  feeling.  He 
replied  that  it  never  was  more  un- 
friendly to  us,  and  never  more  dan- 
gerous. In  hxit,  he  added,  "What 
I  see  and  know  has  preyed  upon  my 
health.  My  friends  say  I  am  growing 
old.  That  is  not  it  I  simply  see 
great  interests  in  peril."  Many  people 
will  I  have  no  doubt  smile  at  Uiis  as 
the  weakness  of  an  old  man  who 
has  seen  dangerous  times,  but  thought- 
ful Englishmen  in  India  will  not  so 
treat  such  words  from  such  a  man.  I 
subsequently  met  with  the  other  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  have  referred ;  a  clever 
and  well-read  Mahomedan,  whose  name  I 
am  not  quite  sure  I  ought  to  give,  but 
whose  words  I  have  at  great  length  in 
his  own  writing.  He  said :  "  I  was 
true  to  you  in  the  Mutiny,  as  were 
many  of  my  frienda  We  would  not  so 
-cheerfidly  strike  for  you  again."  Another 
man  said:  "I  am  loyal  because  I 
know  you  to  be  invincible.  If  not^  I  tell 
you  frankly  I  would  be  disloyaL"  This 
is  a  common  idea  merely  put  into  un- 
common words.  It  does  not  refer  to 
the  rule  of  the  present  Viceroy,  or  of 
any  Viceroy,  but  to  general  principles 
of  government. 

How,  in  reference  to  such  thoughts 
and    expressions^    however,    will    the 


Viceroy's  decision  in  the  caae  of  the 
trial  at    Baroda  standi    Lord  li^ortii- 
brook  is  a  man  who  neither  privately 
nor  publicly  would  break  his  word. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  won  the  entire 
confidence  of  native  India,  and  to  have 
done  so  by  forbearance,  courtesy,  and 
gentlemanliness.     The  people  of  India 
believe  him  to  be  a  Christian  of  tLe 
gentler  kind,  willing  to  do  good  even 
to  those  not  "of  thehousehold  of  fiiidi)" 
they  perfectly  understand  that  kind  of 
Chnstianity.  Butnot  aline  that  reackes 
England  from  India,  and  not  an  Anglo- 
Indian  one  meets,  has  anything  to  say 
of  the  trial  of  the  Guikwar  other  than 
that  somehow  there  has  been  a  cardinal 
error  in  policy,  though  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  different  men  come  to  this 
conclusion  from  very  different  stand- 
ground.     There  need  not  have  been  any 
trial     Holding  India  on  the  tenure  we 
do ;  knowing,  as  we  do,  where  there 
is  loyalty  and  where  there  is  disloyalty ; 
knowing  how  altogether  foreign  such  a 
trial    is  to  native  ideas,  the  Commis- 
sion was  not  at  all  necessary  on  any 
ground  of  policy.     If  deposition  had 
followed,  it  was  defensible.    The  Goik- 
war  had  indeed  been  allowed  eighteen 
months  in  which   to    rehabilitate  his 
government,  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
if  his  government  was  so  entirely  bad 
as  to  have  become  dangerous,  that  the 
probation    should    not    be    shortened. 
Natives  would  have  grumbled  at  deposi- 
tion in    any  case,    but  they    would, 
at    least,    have  understood  a  line  of 
policy  so  essentially  in  accordance  with 
their    own    traditions.       They   never 
•wiU  understand  a  policy  which  decreed 
the  Guikwar  a  time  of  probation  on  the 
score  of  misgovernment^  and  then  went 
back,  over  a  long  period,  and  condemned 
him,  not  for  the  crime  for  which  he  had 
been  tried,  but  for  the  misgovernment 
for  which  he  was  on  probation,  and 
which,  indeed,   his    new  adviser,  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly,  had  all  but  said  could  be 
amended.    Surely  the  deposition  admits 
of  no  defence  after  a  trial  which  the 
Viceroy  himself,  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
verdict  made  to  signify  an  acquittal 
Native  India  will  assuredly  say  (incor- 
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lectlj  no  doabty  but  that  is  not  material 
to  the  fact),  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
entrap  the  natiye  chiefs  into  concurring 
with  the  act  of  deposition,  and  that  the 
attempt  failed;  that, in  short,  the  English- 
man is  untrue  to  his  old  policy  and  true 
to  his  newer  one ;  that  his  word  is 
only  a  promissory  note,  to  be  kept  or 
not  as  he  pleases.  The  contraiy  belief 
helped  materially  to  win  us  India. 

What  really  was  inyolved  in  the 
inquiry  f  The  Guikwar,  who  had  been 
seven  years  a  prisoner  prior  to  his  suc- 
cearion  to  the  throne,  was  undoubtedly 
guHty  of  maladministration,  irksome  and 
galling  to  any  just  Grovemor-GeneraL 
He  was  loose  in  morals,  cruel,  despotic, 
as  his  predecessor  had  been,  and  as  many 
Eastern  rulers  are.  He  had  married  a 
woman  of  low  birth,  who  was  reputed 
to  have  a  husband  living.  In  short, 
people  said  of  the  new  Guikwar  much 
that  is  unfit  for  the  public  eye.  An 
inquiry  was  instituted ;  a  new  political 
resident  was  to  take  the  place  of  Colonel 
Phayre,  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  the  Guikwar  was  to  be  put  on  a 
stem  probation  which  would  decide  the 
tenure  of  his  sovereignty.  Meanwhile 
the  alleged  attempt  was  made  on  Colonel 
Fhayre's  life — ^a  real  attempt  in  all 
probability — and  the  Viceroy  struck 
onl  a  bold  and  certainly  a  new  policy — 
a  policy  heretofore  unknown  in  India. 
He  determined  to  bring  Mulharrao  to 
what  was  a  public  trial  in  all  but  name, 
and  to  institute  for  that  purpose  a  court 
composed  equally  of  Europeans  and 
Natives^  making  plain  to  all  the  world 
that  Eiigland  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
publicity,  that  what  she  wanted  was 
not  an  addition  to  her  territory,  but  just 
government  and  public  morality  in 
her  Feudatories.  Taken  on  this  ground 
the  trial,  provided  the  decision  had 
resulted  in  a  verdict  against  Mulharrao, 
would  have  been  for  the  Yicerov  a 
triumph  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  would 
have  condemned  a  chief  by  the  verdict 
of  chiefs,  a  proof  in  itself  of  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  that  would  have  fol- 
lowed and  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy 
adopted.  The  decision  would  have 
been  really  great  if  it  had  meant  a  reso- 


lution  to  abide  by  the  issue  raised. 
Unfortunately  there  were  two  inquiries 
afoot  at  the  same  time.  There  was 
the  public  trial — ^for  trial  it  was,  tmat 
the  word  as  we  may — and  there  was  a 
private  investigation,  taking  note  of  all 
particulars  of  Mulharrao's  rule  from  the 
first  day  of  his  accession  to  the  gudee. 
The  public  trial  resulted  in  the  verdict 
of  ''not  proven,"  the  private  investi- 
gation carried  on  under  Sir  Lewis 
Felly,  and  upon  which  apparently 
Mulharrao  had  no  check,  of  which  in- 
deed he  probably  had  little  time  to 
think,  and,  further,  which  he  had  reason 
to  believe  was  merely  an  informal 
friendly  investigation,  found  him 
goilty,  we  may  presume  upon  strong 
evidence,  of  two  cases  of  torture  and 
murder.  Englishmen  will  observe  with 
amazement  that  both  the  alleged  crimes 
were  committed  as  long  ago  as  1872. 
Comment  upon  these  fiicts  is  hardly 
needed.  This  is  the  gist  of  what  we 
find  in  the  blue  books  recently  iBSued, 
and  with  respect  to  which  we  have  had 
so  much  self-congratulation.  Lord 
Salisbury  charily  endorses  both  verdicts. 
That  of  "not  proven,*'  of  which  the  pub- 
lic knew,  is  recorded  in  the  Guikwar's 
favour,  but  with  warnings  against  such 
a  trial  in  future.  That  of  "  proven,''  of 
which  the  public  knew  nothing  as  fact, 
is  made  tiie  ground  of  deposition. 
Again,  it  must  be  said,  there  might 
have  been  but  one  inquiry,  and  that 
strictly  private ;  but  assuredly  a  public 
trial,  inquiry,  or  whatever  we  may  call 
it^  superseded  all  prior,  as  it  ought  to 
have  put  a  stop  to  all  collateral,  private 
inquiry.  There  can  hardly  be  two 
opinions  as  to  this  issue,  nor  can  there 
well  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India^  all  complimentary  words  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  not  to  be 
held  responsible,  at  least  to  future  times, 
for  the  policy  adopted.  It  may  sound 
unfjEdr  to  Lord  Korthbrook  to  say  this, 
but  no  one  knows  better  than  Lord 
Salisbury  that  the  public  opinion  of 
our  own  nation  and  of  other  nations 
will  pass  over  all  argument  and  side 
issues,   and  seize  upon  the  key  fact^ 
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whicli  alone  ought  to  have  determined 
a  momentous  policy.  It  has  been 
asked,  "Ought  the  Viceroy,  then,  to 
have  reinstated  the  Guikwar,  knowing 
him  guilty  of  base  crime  ? "  The  reply  is 
simple — There  onght  not  to  have  been 
two  inquiries  at  the  same  time ;  or  both 
ought  to  have  been  alike  public  or 
alike  private.  Say  what  we  may,  shift 
the  ground  as  we  may,  public  opinion 
will  pass  over  every  other  circumstance 
adduced,  and  fix  upon  this  one  fact 
as  a  key  to  the  policy  finally  adopted, 
and  to  the  verdict  of  impartial  history. 
At  the  same  time  no  candid  mind 
can  doubt  that  Lord  Northbrook  decided 
in  this  trial,  from  a  wish,  almost  ardent, 
to  broaden  English  rule  in  India,  and 
establish  it  in  justice.  It  is  certain  that 
he  never  would  attempt  to  fall  back  for 
an  argument  on  the  right  of  conquest, 
the  curse  of  all  nations  that  ever  used 
that  argument  in  any  time.  We  have  the 
right  of  conquest  practically,  it  is  true ; 
but  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Lord  Can- 
ning, and  Lord  Mayo,  too  (India  never 
had  a  more  generoujB  ruler),  found  a 
higher  and  a  more  enduring  right,  and 
gave  effect  to  their  discovery  in  policy 
which,  fairly  developed,  will  survive 
all  tides  of  conquest  Then  surely 
on  another  point  much  talked  of  in 
IndiR,  there  was  no  greater  error  in 
allowing  the  Guikwar  to  be  defended 
by  Sergeant  Ballantine  than  there  was 
in  allowing  old  Ameer  Khan  to  be 
defended  by  the  late  Mr.  Anstey.  Of 
course  the  cases  were  essentially  diffe- 
rent. In  the  one  we  were  ttying  a 
merchant  and  money-lender;  in  the 
other,  a  prince  who,  in  name  at  least, 
was  independent.  So  far  as  the  employ- 
ment of  counsel  was  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  issue  was  the  same  in  all, 
save  the  fact  that  the  Guikwar's  counsel 
was  direct  from  England,  and  that  in 
fierceness  of  denunciation  he  never  at 
all  approached  Mr.  Anstey.  If,  there- 
fore. Lord  Northbrook  is  to  be  con- 
demned for  trying  the  Guikwar  on  one 
count  and  afterwards  condemning  him 
on  another,  let  it  be  fairly  understood 
wherein  the  error  lies.  Assuredly  it  was 
involved  in  an  attempt  to  confer  on  India 


a  great  good,     to  "close  the  era"  of 
annexations,   to   give    to   princes  the 
security  of  law  and  the  advantage  of 
counsel,  in  fact,  to  raise  the  English 
name  in  the  East.     The  first  step  could 
only  be  error  from  the  fact  that  the  Vice- 
roy was  in  that  particular  "  before  his 
time,"  and  that  perhaps  only  the  event 
could  determine.  The  final  proceeding  no 
evidence  adduced,  no  evidence  yet  to  be 
brought  forward,  can  justify.    An  officer 
of  experience  and  distinguished  position 
in  India  wrote  in  these  strong  terms  in 
a  private  letter  a  month  ago: — ''The 
deposition  of  the  Guikwar  has  ondone 
in  a  moment  the  work  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  will  engender  in  the  minds 
of  our  Feudatories  precisely  the  same 
suspicions  which  led  to  such  results  in 
1857."    A  little  earlier  an  excellent  Mis- 
sionary said,  also  in  a  private  letter  :— 
"I  fear  our  Indian  Government  will 
lose  in  prestige,  whatever  may  be  its 
decision."     I  could  quote  a  score  of  like 
opinions,  not  one  of  them  intended  for 
publicity ;  not  one  otherwise  than  loyal 
to  England ;  not  one,  I  am  sore,  from 
any  individual,  soldier  or  civilian,  who 
would  cast  an  unjust  reflection  on  the 
Viceroy's  rule.      Indeed,  Lord  North- 
brook's  general  course,  his  prompt  re- 
peal   of    the    Income-tax — ihh   worst 
tax  ever  known  in  India;  his  gene- 
rous   and    benign   policy  when  once 
he    saw  that  a  famine  was  impend- 
ing in  Bengal,  and  his  calm  courtesy 
and  considerateness,  would  entitle  him 
in  the  view  of  all  who  mean  fairly 
in  view  of  these  questions,  to  have  every 
act  and  aim  fairly  and  generously  con- 
strued. 

To  the  native  press  the  Viceroy 
has  been  markedly  fair  and  just,  not 
weighing  rigorously  every  expression  of 
men  who,  in  addressing  their  rulers,  are 
compelled  to  use  a  language  foreign  to 
India — a  language  in  which  the  people 
do  not  think.  I  could  point  to  numer- 
ous instances  of  language,  or  at  least  of 
intended  meanings  entirely  nusrepre- 
sented  from  this  cause.  One  occurred 
not  long  ago.  A  Bengalee  journalist 
was  charged,  on  the  evidence  of  his 
own    acknowledged     writing,     which 
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seemed  to  admit  of  only  one  meanisg, 
with  askiDg  wliat  value  Colonel  Phayre's 
life  had   that   it  should   he    weighed 
against  the  fate  of  a  prince.     The  pas- 
sage went  through  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  formed  the  suhject  of  many  leading 
articles.     Yet  I  am  as  satisfied  as  that  I 
am  now  writing  that  what  the  writer 
really    intended    to    say    was — **  You 
make  much  ado  ahout  a  political  re- 
sident,  a  mean" — ^that  is,   ohscure — 
"person" — I  helieve  that  was  the  cer- 
tainly   offensive    phrase — "while  you 
count  nothing  of  the  deposition  of  a 
prince."    A  had  sentiment  in  any  case, 
and  dreadfully  ill-timed  if  the  writer  had 
hoped  that  it  would  he  suffered  to  pass 
with  impunity ;  hut  not  hy  any  means 
as  had  as  the  English  press  generally 
assumed.     Nothing  could  he  more  ah- 
sard,  nothing   more  unjust,  than   the 
view  that  some  Englishmen  in  India 
take  of  the  native  press  and  its  duties. 
They  would  make   it   free  as  air  to 
praise  England  and  all  Englishmen  in 
office,  hut  let  it  attack  an  officer  and  it 
is  immediately  charged  with  disloyalty; 
a  ciy  IB  raised  for  its  suppression.    Before 
I  left  India  on  a  former  occasion  I  met, 
for  a  farewell  shake  of  the  hand,  with 
the  editor  of  a  journal  much  condemned 
for  plain  speaking.     I  shall  not  readily 
forget  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
lalwured  to  show  me  that  to  differ  from 
the  views  of  an  English  magistrate,  or 
to  disapprove  a  magistrate's  proceeding, 
did  not  involve  disloyalty  to  the  Queen, 
nor    the    almost    fervid  manner  with 
which  he  said  :  ''We  are  not  disloyal, 
if  England  will  treat  us  justly."    The 
speaker  of  these  words  is  a  man  usually 
fixed  upon  as  an  example  when  the 
native  press  is  denounced.     In  danger- 
ous times    he  would    he  in  extreme 
peril ;  in  a  crisis  his  life  would  not,  in 
certain  eventualities,  he  worth  an  hour's 
purchase.    Yet  that  he  meant  what  he 
said  I  am  satisfied.    Any  Viceroy  who 
would  drive  such  a  man  to  print  his 
paper  in  ohscure  places,  and  issue  it  in 
darkness,  might  earn  the  character  of 
a  high-handed  ruler,  hut  he  would  not 
(unless  in  extreme  danger,  when  a  Vice- 
roy   worthy  of  the  name  would  stop 


any  paper,  Native  or  English,  that  stood 
in  his  way)  add  anything  to  his  own 
honour,  or  to  the  stahility  of  British 
rule.  lu  all  his  relations  with  Native 
journalism,  and  indeed  with  all  Native 
interests,  save  in  one  instance  of  poli- 
tical error,  to  which,  it  would  be 
useless  now  to  refer,  but  which  history 
cannot  lose,  the  Viceroy  has  been  just 
and  careful  to  an  extent  which  does  him 
high  honour.  Some  say  that  he  has  been 
less  generous  to  the  English  press,  but 
of  this  the  public  in  England  have  no 
means  of  judging  correctly,  at  least  not 
as  far  as  I  know  of  the  facts  alleged. 

Of  the  popular  view  of  the  deposi- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  speak.  Little  ac- 
count has  been  made  of  the  disturbances 
at  Baroda;  perhaps  they  did  not  de- 
serve greater  notice-^I  do  not  know. 
But  I  can  say  that  in  passing  through 
Scindia*s  territory,  before  the  trial  or 
the  mention  of  it,  the  popular  disaffec- 
tion seemed  to  me  of  that  nature  which 
may  be  felt  in  the  air.  One  morning  I 
drove  to  the  great  fort,  in  the  early  dawn, 
the  people  crowding  to  the  fields;  another 
day,  at  the  same  hour,  I  went  to  Scin- 
dia's  new  palace,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, a  few  miles  from  the  fort^  and 
near  to  his  old  "  city"  of  Luskhur.  In 
neither  case  did  I  see  anything  of  the 
native  politeness  of  the  East.  The 
people  stopped  and  stared  haughtily. 
There  was  nothing  like  a  "  salaam,"  at 
that  hour  the  virtual  "good  morning" 
of  India.  Perhaps  others  have  seen 
more  clearly  below  the  surface,  have 
seen,  for  instance,  loyalty  and  good 
faith  where  I  saw  dislike,  lowering 
brows,  lips  muttering  what  could  hardly 
be  blessings,  much  that  betokened  dis- 
affection, little  at  all  resembling  cordi- 
ality of  feeling.  I  simply  give  one  im- 
pression, though  not  an  impression  rest- 
ing on  mere  appearances,  but  tested 
by  comparison  with  the  views  of  many 
men  in  that  part  of  India  and  elsewhere. 
In  Mahratta  and  some  other  territory  our 
treatment  of  the  princes  of  India  is  per- 
haps the  ground  of  deepest  disaffection. 
Probably  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 
retaining  Scindia's  fortress  "  in  trust," 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  we  do  so  in 
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the  teeth  of  explicit  treaty.    The  na- 
tional woTd,  at  all  events,  has  not  hmn 
kept.     Can  we  at  all  satisfy  ourselyes 
that  we  act  wisely  with  respect  to  men 
like  Scindia  and  Holkarf    We  watch 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  their  camps  of 
exercise,  and  properly  so,  hnt  the  same 
remark  would  not  apply  in  some  other 
respects.     Many    of  our    officers,   for 
instance,  rarely  reflsr  to  Native  chiefs 
without    some    such    thoughtless    or 
stupid  remark    as    ^they  are  a  bad 
lot,  and  the  sooner  they  are  away  the 
better.**    Why  should  we  not  make  the 
chiefs   feel    that   they  are    associated 
with  the  Viceroy  in  the  government  of 
India  1    "  Why,"  I  heard  an  officer  one 
day  say,  "  should  we  not  borrow  from 
Scindia  a  part  of  lus  men  for  duty  on 
some  frontier,  and  make  him  feel  that 
he  is  trusted  f  **    It  might  be  dangerous 
and  difficult,  but  it  would  neither  be 
the  one  nor  the  other  to  the  extent  that 
our  present  policy  is  likely  to  prove  so  iu 
the  end.     Again,  why  is  it  that  men 
like  Sir  Dinkur  Eao  and  Sir  Madhava 
Bao  (the  latter  of  whom  it  is  Lord 
Northbrook's   honour  to  have  sent  to 
Baroda — an  act  almost  enough  to  can* 
eel  the  error  of  deposition)  never  are 
invited    to    England  by   the    Court? 
IFrance,  in  the  same  case,  would  have 
made  such  visits  the  means  of  binding 
to  her  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  chiefs, 
and  of  keeping  a  check,  if  not  whole- 
some at  least  effectual,  upon  all.     Russia 
has  made  of  the  same  idea  a  gigantic 
poUcy.    Englishmen  depend  entirely  on 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  Civil  Service, 
worked  from  the  centre  of  Calcutta; 
and  many  of  whose  officers  have  no  cure 
for  misgovemment  by  chiefs  but  deposi- 
tion.    The  ex-King  of  Gude  does  not 
lead  one  of  the  most  decorous  of  all  lives 
at  Garden  Eeach,  Calcutta.     His  large 
allowance  is  spent  on  wives  and  mis- 
tresses, a  retinue,  snakes,  wild  beasts, 
&c.,  in  short,  in  self-gratification.     His 
expenditure     invariably     exceeds    his 
income.     He  refuses  to  visit  the  Vice- 
roy ;  has,  it  is  said,  made  Garden  Eeach 
undesirable  as  a  place  of  European  resi- 
dence ;  spends  his  evenings  and  nights 
nobody  knows  how.     "Withdraw  the 


allowance,  or  reduce  it  to  a  few  hmi- 
dreds  a  year,"  I  have  heard  again  and 
again.     A  writer  in  the  Timea  shows 
that  to  be  consistent  in  the  case  of  the 
Gmkwar  we  ought  to  depose  the  Eajah 
of  Cashmere,  whose  ''  course  througbout 
has  been  disgracefuL"    Another  wnter, 
who  signs  a  well-known  name  in  the 
Spectator^  asks:   ''Did  the  Grnkwai's 
subjects  complain  of  him  1    What  was 
the  nature*  of   the  oppression  proved 
against  him  1 "    These  questions  are  not 
satis&ctorily  answered  in  the  blue-books. 
Some  Anglo-Indians — ^I  am  writing 
now  simply  of  what  I  know — advocate 
the  annexation   of  Cashmere.    Others 
would  annex  Afghanistan,  othen  Bar- 
mah,  others  l^epaul.    Yet,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week  we  send  out 
eulogies  on  our  rule.     "  Our  police  sys- 
tem   is  perfect" — a   &ct   that  India 
denies.      ''The    people  would  rather 
have  legal  decisions  i&om  an  English 
magistrate  than  from  one  of  their  own 
chiefs " — ^an  assertion  that  India  langhs 
to  scorn. "  Esther  have  justice"  they  aay, 
"  from  a  young  Englishman  fresh  from 
college  thanfrom  chiefs  like  Yiaanagram 
orJeyporel"  They  laugh,  but  the  fallacy 
never  dies.    Having  written  this,  I  am 
bound,  even  at  the  ri^  of  egotism  (which 
I   would  fain  avoid,  for  I   am  awaro 
that  if  the  &ct8  are  not  weighty  my 
mere  opinion  is  worthless),  to  m^e  it 
quite  clear  that  I  am  not  writing  as  an 
advocate  for  the  rights  of  Indian  princes. 
That  many  of  those  princes  have  rights 
never  admitted,   and   wrongs  againgt 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  is  certain,  as  it 
is  also  certain  that  if  we  intend  to  keep 
India  we  must  do  so  with  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  men  to  whom 
great  masses  of  the  people  look  for 
guidance,  for  leadership.     There  is  no 
sound  reason  why  Englishmen  should 
not,  if  they  please,  take  the  side  of 
native  chiefs.     I  merely  say  that  any 
such  object  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  or  of  any  paper  the  writer 
ever  either  penned  or  intends  to  pen. 
The  aim  here  is  to  say  something  for 
the  millions  of  India ;  if  the  rights  of 
Guikwars  or  Maharajahs  only  were  con- 
cerned the  entire  subject  would  be  left  to 
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an  adyocacy  ivhich  need  never  be  songht 
for  kmg  nor  in  any  distant  regions. 
The  poor  people  of  India,  however,  have 
a  claim,  which  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, npon  all  Englishmen  who 
care  1  ttte  for  the  special  rights  of 
pnnceB,and  interest  themselves  tittle  in 
sectarian  conversions ;  who  care  merely 
that  in  this  case  Christianity  in  Eng- 
land may  be  made  to  signify  mercy  and 
charity  to  two  hundred  millions  of 
people.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  writer, 
then  little  acquainted  with  India,  wrote 
the  following  words,  which  he  would 
now  deepen  if  he  ^ew  how,  and  not 
one  of  which  he  would  in  consequence 
of  subsequent  experience  withdraw^: — 
''We  fimcied  that  for  us  alone  was 
this  wonderful  land — that  its  natives 
were  bom  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  imperial  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  that  we  owed  it  no  duty ; 
that  it  owned  no  right  At  last  a  thun- 
derbolt bufBt  upon  us ;  the  empire  was 
in  revolution.  We  stormed,  doubted, 
disbelieved.  But  fetcts  were  irre- 
sistible ;  the  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
em  of  water  had  indeed  asserted  an 
old  human  rights  and  we  were  not  slow 
to  see  what  was  necessaiy.  Mr.  Bright 
(on  the  authority  of  a  missionary) 
has  stated  that  we  have  put  to  death, 
by  hanging  alone,  10,000  human  beings. 
If  we  are  not  sick  of  this  slaughter  we 
are  unworthy  to  hold  one  rood  of 
ground  in  India.  If  we  be  at  once  a 
Christian  and  a  royal  race  the  old  idea 
of  eonqueet  will  be  abnegated,  our 
victories  will  lead  the  way  to  royal 
clemency  and  a  royal  line  of  legisla- 
tion. If  these  fidl  to  secure  empire,  we 
shall  at  all  events  have  proved  ourselves 
worthy  of  it." 

Turning  to  British  territory  purely, 
^hat  can  we  say  in  reply  to  a  native  of 
hidia  who  taunts  us  with  bad  faith  in  the 
cue  of  the  Competitive  Examinations  ? 
Boss  there  seem  any  possible  reply,  but 
that  events  have  proved  to  us  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  keep  our  plighted  word  1 
Professor  Francis  Kewman,  writing  ten 
yeais  ago,  said :  "  The  boon  which  was 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  India  by  Lord 
Grey's  Ministry  in  Parliament,  and  by 


the  Parliamentary  Charter  of  183a, 
should  be  at  once  bestowed  honA  fide. 
It  was  promised  that  to  every  office, 
high  or  low,  except  that  of  Govemor- 
Qeneral  and  Commander-in-Chief,  native 
Indians  should  be  admissible  on  equal 
terms  with  British-bom  subjects.  Eor 
twenty  years  this  solemn  act  was  made  a 
dead  letter ;  then,  under  pretence  of  new 
liberality,  the  delusive  system  of  Com- 
petitive Examinations  was  established, 
subjecting  natives  to  unjust  disadvan- 
tages, and  forcing  them  to  come  to 
England  to  be  examined."  Of  course 
a  great  part  of  the  Civil  Service 
and  a  part  of  the  Army  in  India  would 
say  ''  No  "  to  much  of  this.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, an  able  and  distinguished  civil 
officer,  the  virtual  and  indefatigable 
arm  of  Sir  George  Campbell's  famine 
plan,  and  subsequently  of  Sir  Bichard 
Temple's  operations  ^work  in  Mr.  Ber- 
nard's case  never  anytning  like  fairly  ac- 
knowledged) has  indirectly  said  ''2To" 
to  it  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Tim^i.  He 
has  written:  *' Natives  of  India  will 
hold  a  large  number  of  offices  now  filled 
by  Europeans ;  for  they  can  perform  ex 
ecutive  and  judicial  work  up  to  a  certain 
point  very  well  indeed,  and  much  more 
cheaply  than  Europeans.  But  the  higher 
and  more  lucrative  offices  must  continue 
to  be  held  by  European  civil  servants." 
It  was  not,  I  know,  within  the  scope 
of  Mr.  Bernard's  object  to  refer  to 
the  promise  of  1833,  and  the  injustice 
to  India  of  the  Civil  Service  Exami- 
nations. He  was  claiming,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
and  our  leading  newspapers  have 
claimed,  justice  for  a  portion  of  the 
civil  officers  of  Bengal,  but  the  inquiry 
might  well  and  advantageously  have 
been  extended.  Although  one  of  the 
last  batch  of  Haileybury  men,  Mr. 
Bernard  defends  the  competition  system 
against  the  one  under  which  he  was 
sent  out,  and  asserts  that  under  it  the 
nation  has  secured  more  generally 
effective  men ;  but  this  touches  only  a 
small  question.  Able  civil  officers 
assisted  very  materially  to  lose  us 
America.  Loyal  to  England,  they  for- 
got the  colony,  or  subordinated  all 
colonial  interests  to  those  of  England. 
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If  it  is  painful,  as  it  is,  to  this  day  to 
read  the  representations  which  made  an 
American  of  so  little  account  in  London 
when  Franklin  first  knew  it,  what  must 
such  a  discussion  as  the  one  we  have 
had  on  the  Indian  Ciyil  Service  seem 
to  Native   India)    The  Civil  Service 
in  India  deserves  at   least  thit  every 
compact  between  it  and  the  State  should 
be  kept.     The  civil  officer  in  India  has 
hard  work  and  little  relaxation ;  he  is 
exposed  to  many  dangers,  is  liable  to 
reproof  and  vexatious  interference  from 
which   there  is  no    appeal,    very  fre- 
quently does  work  that  deserves  honour, 
yet  that  never  receives  even  honourable 
mention,  lives  among  a  people   whose 
sympathies    he  rarely  secures,   whose 
deeper  feelings  he  never  fathoms,  whose 
language  he  only  very  partially  under- 
stands.    It   is    never  pleasant;   it    is 
often  hard  and  exacting  ;  at  times  it 
effectuiUy  saps  out  the  young  life  in 
a  couple  of  years.     Indian  work,  civil 
or    military,    deserves    both   fair    pay 
and  fair  recognition.     Look,   however, 
at    the   fact,    as   it   will   be   read   in 
India.    See  what  an  arr^y  of  power  .the 
Civil  Service  can  produce  in  a  just 
cause.     See  how  the  young  men  of 
India  are  treated  in  a  cause  at  least 
equally  just.  This  may  endure  for  a  time, 
but  whUe  it  does  so  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  native  loyalty.      If  we  rest  on 
rights  of  conquest,  we  must  face  the 
penalties  of  conquest,    which    always 
proved  too  strong  in  the  end  for  any 
conquerors.       Mr.  Bright    once   said, 
that    he    had    always    described    the 
East  India  Company   as  ''a  piratical 
Company,  beginning*  with  Clive  and 
ending,  as  he  believed,  with  Dalhousie." 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  India 
now  looks  back  with  some  regret  to 
the  Company's  rule,  affirming,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  the  strong  individual 
interest  was  a  chock  upon  general  mal- 
govemment.     Men  who  went  to  India 
for  a    lifetime,  and  intended   only  to 
give  wxy  to  their  children,  had,  it  is 
said,  every  reason  to  make  the  people 
contented,  and  there  was  the  further  ad- 
vantage, that  while  a  beneficent  despot's 
rule  deponded  on  one  life,  John  Kom- 


pany  never  died.  All  this  is  error, 
doubtless ;  but  it  shows  that  the  question 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Bright  would  have  had 
it,  of  only  one  side. 

I  venture  to  think,  too,  that  Professor 
Newman's  view  is,    to  some   extent, 
an  error,  and  that  the  claim  of  natives 
of  India  to  equal  pay  with  Earopeans 
is   altogether  untenable,  but  that  the 
difficulty  could  be  met  in  the  simplest 
way  imaginable,  if  only  we  were  pie- 
pared  to  face  the  consequences.    If  we 
intend  to  go  on  increasing  the  Civil  Ser- 
Tice  at  the  present  rate  and  with  present 
prospects,  we  shall  have  to  find  means 
to  give  Native  India  a  share  of  even 
the  high  posts.     Do  we  intend  this) 
If  a  young  man  is  highly  educated,  and 
sent  out  from  England  to  India,  be  must 
be  highly  paid.     The  service  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one,    in  cost,    in  privation, 
and  perhaps  in  efficiency.    Great  power 
is  directed  to  given  ends,  under  con- 
ditions altogether  unusual,  if  not  unpre- 
cedented.    To  say  that  men  who  are 
educated  and  qualified  for  office  at  their 
own  doors  in  India,  in  the  climate  to 
which  they  were  bom,  should  be  paid 
as  high  a  rate  as  the  European  officer 
or  missionary  w^re    evidently  absurd. 
What  is  needed  is  a  reduction  of  the 
Civil    Service  as  to   numbers,  and  a 
gradual,  but  not  laggard,  introduction  of 
Natives  into  State  employment  by  means 
of  the  Uncovenanted  Service,  with  de- 
cidedly less  pay.     Let  this  be  done, 
firm^  and  fairly ;  let  the  qualification 
for  office  be  in  India,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  a  few  years  we  should  have  the  State 
work   done  at  a  much  cheaper  rate, 
and  on  the  whole  quite  as  efficiently, 
without  any  just  grounds  of  complaint. 
The  fact  is,  India  is  not  a  rich  but  a 
poor  country,  and  there  will  be  a  limit 
to  her  power  to  pay.     But  what  English 
government,  with  so  many  influential 
men  looking  for  ''openings"  for  their 
sons,  will    dare   to    take    this  drastic 
wholesome  step  1     The  Duke  of  Aigyll 
barely  touched  the  question,  and  was 
met -by  a  storm  of   disapproval.    Yet 
it  must  be   touched,  whatever  special 
interests  stand  in  its  way. 
No  assertion  is  commoner  than  that 
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England  in  India  is  not  amenable 
to  native  opinion ;  that  it  is  hers  to  do 
the  people  good,  theirs  to  accept  the 
good.  It  would  be  equally  wise  to 
say  that  England  is  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  Act  as  we 
may,  legislate  aa  we  may,  govern  as 
well  as  we  may,  nothing  will  enable 
OS  to  set  at  deGance  the  opinion,  crude 
and  nnahapen  though  it  may  be,  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  people.  It  is 
quite  true  that  we  are  not  bound  to 
govezn  India  on  Eastern  principles 
where  those  principles  are  bad.  We  are 
boond,  however,  even  by  the  penalties 
which  conquest  entails,  to  respect  all 
old  traditions,  all  old  faiths,  and  all 
habits  not  in  themselves  immoral,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  strain  our  notions  of 
morality  to  press  unduly  on  phases  of  life 
80  different  from  our  own.  We  may — ^for 
we  have  the  vantage-ground — disregard 
native  opinion  to  any  extent,  interfere 
withinnocentcustoms,  laugh  at  old  faiths, 
but  never  shall  we  by  that  interference 
remove  the  customs,  any  more  than  we 
shall  by  any  amount  of  mockery  spirit 
away  the  faiths.  When  we  can  no  longer 
role  with  a  high  hand  we  shall  cease  to 
role,  but  the  high  hand-  that  will  prevail 
and  role  permanently  is  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice. The  natives  think  that  we  perceive 
our  lease  of  power  to  be  drawing  to  an 
end.  What  wonder  that  they  do  so, 
when  they  can  to  this  day  scrape  off  the 
whitewash,  our  work  nearly  twenty  years 
old,  from  the  marble  and  gold  fret-work 
in  such  palaces  as  those  in  the  Fort  at 
Agral  I  saw  this  done;  saw  also  rough 
old  wooden  rails,  sun-dried  and  rain- 
washed,  round  the  verandas  where 
kings'  wives  and  daughters  once  had 
gorgeous  and  elegant  homes.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  white- 
wash is  that  we  were  compelled  in  the 
Mutiny  to  use  palaces  as  barracks — 
people  point  to  the  marble  floors  where 
i^liah  children  played  with  top  and 
hall  and  skipping-ropes  while  the  King 
of  Delhi  was  proclaimed  in  the  very 
front  of  the  fort  amid  a  sea  of  human 
life  in  mutiny.  There  was  little  time 
or  dbposition  then  to  think  of  palaces, 
every    reason    to     think    of    health. 


But  that  beautiful  and  perfect  works 
of  art  should  remain  covered  with 
whitewash  is  to  the  astute  Oriental 
mind  proof  positive  that  we  do  not 
apply  the  same  rule  to  Agra  and  Delhi 
that  we  do  to  London;  that,  in  fiEust, 
we  are  looking  to  the  Hoogly  and 
the  Arabian  Sea  for  the  historical 
return  home.  It  is  notorious  that  our 
Public  Works,  too,  bear  all  the  marks 
of  being  built  on  leasehold,  not  free- 
hold land.  In  going  over  the  great 
Fort  at  Morar  I  asked  the  Commandant, 
who  kindly  accompanied  me,  what  a 
certain  domed  building  was.  '^Oh, 
thatj"  he  said,  "  is  the  only  rain- proof 
place  I  have  for  the  Queen's  stores, 
though  it  has  stood  2,000  years  ;  these 
grand  new  barracks  and  storehouses  that 
you  see  are  the  production  of  our  own 
Public  Works  Department,  and  they 
leak  beautifully  ! "  "  Sahib  is  lord  of 
all  he  surveys.  He  whitewashes  and 
makes  soldiers'  quarters  of  unmatched 
royal  palaces ;  decrees  that  the  monu- 
ment over  the  tomb  of  Shah  Jehan 
shall  be  a  sanatarium.  Sahib  will  go 
home  after  a  while,  and  build  himself 
a  palace,  perfectly  rain-tight  and  guilt- 
less of  whitewash,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames."  This  is  sharp  irony.  Again, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  impression  is 
incorrect ;  the  genius  and  the  men  are 
far  in  the  future  who  are  destined  to 
turn  us  out  of  India.  None  the  less, 
however,  may  the  common  belief  prove 
a  real  misfortune  and  the  cause  of  great 
loss  of  life. 

Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the 
foremost  object  of  uneasiness,  as  to 
the  future  of  England  in  India,  must 
be  the  army ;  and  of  late,  not  merely 
have  opinions  with  respect  to  it  been 
ominous  in  themselves,  but  they  have 
been  put  forward  by  men  of  expe- 
rience and  ability  —  by  trained  and 
tried  soldiers.  Mr.  Grant-Duff  pushes 
the  entire  question  aside  in  the  easiest 
and  most  pleasant  way  imaginable. 
He  has  run  through  India,  has  talked 
with  men  foremost  in  position  know- 
ledge and  ability,  with  the  result 
of  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  mind 
on    nearly    all    points.       We    never 
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were  so  great,  so  strong,  so  secure  in 
the  attachment  of  the  people.      The 
commander-in-chief,  neither  an  alarmist 
nor  an  optimist,  bat  a  real  soldier,  is 
satisfied.     Many  people,  especially  in 
India,  will    think    that    Mr.   Giant- 
Doff's  statements  on  this  point  need 
qualification,    and    that    such    views 
hardly  admit  of    being    rendered    in 
a  few  terse  sentences.     Certainly  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  said  something  not 
so  very  long  ago  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  not,  to  meet  the  views  of  econo- 
mists, be  answerable  for  any  farther  re- 
duction of  the  European  force  in  India. 
Granted  that  we  have,  as  we  have,  a 
splendid  European  army  in  the  East — an 
army  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world ; 
granted    that  the  officers  are  in  the 
main,  as  they  are,  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency ;  granted,  as  every  one  who  has 
at  all  studied  the  subject  will  cheerfully 
grant,  that  the  inducements  to  engage, 
when  off  duty,  in  artistic  work,  in  read- 
ing, drawing,  gardening,  and  much  be- 
sides, have  been  multiplied  till  activity 
and  industzy  have  taken  the  place  of 
inactivity  and  sloth,  and  given  to  the 
intelligent  soldier  even  a  larger  fund 
of  recreation,  even  more  extensive  and 
available  means  of  acquiring  correct  in- 
formation than  the  workman  can  find 
at  home  5    granted  that  the  moraie — 
thanks  to  men  like  an  excellent  Bap- 
tist missionary,  Mr.  Gregg,  stationed  at 
Agra — ^has    assumed   a  heretofore  un- 
dreamt of  aspect  by  the  steady  and 
almost  marveUous  advance  of  teetotal- 
ism  in  the  army;   that  our  arms  are 
of  the  best^  our  discipline  perfect,  our 
entire  military  deportment  that  of  men 
in  an  enemy's  country ;  that  our  stores 
are    watched  as    misers   watch    their 
gold,  systematically  inspected,  guarded 
with    rigorous    nulitary    care ;    what 
then?     Why,  our  perfect   force,    our 
matchless  regiments,  with  their  flags 
covered  with  glory  which  long  centu- 
ries will  not  dim,  number  only  45,000 
men,  and  let  me  add  that,  after  all  our 
boasting,  we  have,  or  had  only  the  other 
day,  no  fewer  than  eleven  batteries  of 
artillery  in  Bengal  alone,  armed  with 
the  old  field-gun,  while  we  have  re- 


daced  our  actual  infantiy'force  in  Bengal 
(proper)  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  its 
number  at  the  time  of  the   Mutiny. 
Then,  is  not  the  native  army  becom- 
ing   efGksient?     Are  we  not    arming 
the  infantiy  with  breech-loaders  ?    Axe 
not  the  men,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
fiercest,    even   if  the    most   loyal    of 
eastern  races  1    Lastly,  are  we  earning 
their  loyalty  1     The  Sikhs   have  been 
known  before  to-day  to  nse  on  an  im- 
pulse, even  against  their  "  salt ;  "   an 
astute  minister,  whose   course  is  not 
always  clear,  but  whose  avowed  loyalty 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  real, 
could  probably,  unknown  to  any  Eng- 
lish officer,  find  means  to  allure  every 
Gk>orkah  in  our  service  to  the  Terai  of 
Nepaul.      Observe  how  we  are  binding 
these  brave  races  to  our  flag.    Nothing 
need  be  said  of  our  debt  to  the  Pnxyar 
bees ;  their  r^ments  went  home  again 
after  the  Mutiny  in  some  cases  almost 
decimated.      Yet  what   did    we    dol 
They  could  hardly  be  blamed  if  they 
expected  the   Queen's  special  thanks, 
with  such  distinction  that  eveiy  man 
could  return  to  his  village,  as  Napo- 
leon encouraged  his  men  to  believe  they 
would  return  from  Egypt»  with  honour 
which   would    endure  beyond  death. 
The  truth  is  the  Queen  never  was  ad- 
vised to  do  one  such  act  of  grace  as  to 
markherownroyalsense  of  the  glory  with 
which  the  Sikhs  had  covered  l&eir  flags. 
No  Sikh  soldier  holds  a  Queen's  eommis- 
sion.    Hosts  of  Sikhs  and  others  who 
helped  us  to  storm  Delhi  are  at  this 
very  time  in  actual  destitution  in  their 
native  villages  and  town%  without  a 
badge  of  honour  to  distinguish  them  as 
the  men  who  did  so  much  to  win  India 
back  to  the  Queen.   I  saw  in  Durbunga 
a  fine  soldierly  man,  who  had  been  fore- 
most in  one  of  the  most  desperate  scenes 
of  the  Mutiny,  yet  who  was  without  de- 
coration of  any  kind,  on  the  miserable 
plea  that  when  he  did  the  great  deed, 
the  men  with  whom  he  acted  had  not 
been  regularly  enrolled  with  our  army. 
His  commanding  officer  would  have  de- 
cided very  differently  in  the   day  of 
rewards,  but  then  officers  are  power- 
less   in   such    cases;    their    right  is 
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simply  to  kad  their  men  into  danger, 
snd  win,  or    die.     Seyeral   of   these 
&ct8  were    well    hronght    out    some 
time  ago  hj  Major  Osbom,  of  the  Ben- 
gal  Staff  Corpe,    in  a    telling  pam- 
phlet on  the  "  Beoonstmction  of  the 
Katife  Army."    It  were  idle,  in  view 
o£  &ctB  like  these,  to  say  that   the 
oataj  which    dnring    the    last    few 
montiis  has  been  heard  in  England,  and 
which  iBpresents    the  rooted  Mth  of 
many  biawe  men  in  India,  is  groundless. 
Militaiy  men  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
prospect  before  them.    To  say  that  they 
dreaded  itwonld  be  an  absurd  assertion 
withraspect  to  such  men ;  but  when  an 
officer  looks  on  those  who  majce  his 
bnngJow  bright  and  cheerful — ^Epglish 
—in  thttt  Eastern  land,  he   becomes 
ofientimeB  Tery  serious,   and  perhaps 
feels  that  the  faith  and  anchor  of  the 
Lawrence  who  tried  to  do  his  duty,  and 
of  Haweloek,  were  not  and  are  not  alto- 
gether measiingless  to  an  English  soldier 
inlndkL    The  most  courageous  officer  is 
ibe  nMwt  likely  to  feel  that  he  is  at  a 
poet  where  a  plaintive  "  song  of  David  " 
is  sometimes  in  dose  unison  and  har- 
mony with  surrounding    objects,  and 
where  the  '  passages  from  Holy  Writ 
wbieh   some   bright   intellect  selected 
for  the  beantifnl  monument  over  the 
Well  at  CSawnpoie  have  a  significance 
which  such  passages  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals have  had  before  in  human  history. 
The  murmurs  of  the  army  would 
be  things  of  the  past  the  moment  an 
alarm  was  sounded  from  the  north-west. 
Every  man  would  be  at  his  post.  Indian 
service  would  no  longer  be  tabooed  in 
Pall  Mall.     Organizing  talent  like  that 
of   Jacobs;    heroism    like  Pottinger's 
and  Connoly's;   grim   retribution  like 
Havelock's  and  Nicholson's,  would  be 
afisot  for  ''a   peerage  or  Westminster 
Abbey."     Not  the  highest  impulse,  it  is 
true — Xavier's    was  higher  —  but  the 
impulse  that,  when  all  else  was  useless, 
would  preserve  for  the  Queen  her  Empire 
in  the  East.     Just  because  we  have  no 
intention  of  leaving  India ;  just  because 
no    power   or  combination  of  powers 
would  cause  us  to  decline  the  battle  or 
^  fear  our  fate  "  in  the  day  when  daring 


and  resolution  became,  as  they  do  become, 
the  first  of  virtues,  ought  we  to  look 
cautiously  upon  the  first  premonitory 
signs  of  coming  storm.  Do  not  let  us 
flatter  ourselves  that  because  we  secure 
by  our  rule  in  India  the  commerce  there- 
with of  the  world,  because  that  under 
our  rule  the  French  and  German  and 
American  flags  fly  as  peacefully  on  the 
Hoogly  as  they  do  in  the  Bay  of  Gib- 
raltar, or  that  we  attract  wild  men  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  the  fame  of  our  wealth 
and  security,  that  all  is  healthy  within, 
or  that  India  likes  our  rule.  That  she 
might  go  farther  and  fare  worse  all 
intelligent  men  admit  But  that  she 
would  bubble  and  boil  again  to-morrow, 
as  she  ferments  to-day,  in  aimless  but 
dangerous  excitement,  is  as  certain  as 
any  law  of  human  affairs.  No  European 
rule  ever  would  be  liked  in  the  East, 
and  the  conviction  that  we  are  perform- 
ing a  great  work  of  civilization  is  of 
little  value  when  once  again  civilization 
is  thrown  back  for  its  defence  upon  the 
first  rude  appeal  of  barbarism — the 
gage  of  battle.  We  stand  "  on  guard," 
soldier  and  civilian  alike,  in  every  part 
of  India ;  and  though  the  world  knows 
with  what  "  a  strength  and  majesty  the 
British  soldier  fights,"  it  is  incontro- 
vertible that  he  stands  now,  and  must 
fight  at  any  time,  on  volcanic  ground, 
while  he  continues  to  rule  India. 
If  we  did  not  know  that,  man  to  man, 
or  even  against  great  odds,  we  are  the 
match  of  any  people,  it  might  be 
merely  to  invite  insult  to  say  that  with 
Eussia  pressing  on  firom  the  north-west, 
every  year  absorbing  and  leading  on- 
ward new  populations,  and  with  certain 
and  deep-seated  disaffection  in  India 
itself,  resting  upon  a  love  of  change 
amounting  almost  to  disease,  our  army 
will  have  plenty  of  work  before  many 
years  have  passed  away.  Eoglishmen 
believe,  however,  that  they  are  not  a 
people  prone  to  sentimentalism  in 
danger,  but  rather  that  they  have  a 
tendency  to  admit  danger  to  defy  it, 
and  to  believe  that  when  the  danger 
thickens  England  is  most  herself.  India, 
when  disposed  to  deny  us  all  other 
virtues,  says  freely  enough :  **  Yes,  you 
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can  fight,"  Whatj  however,  does  this 
involve  1  What  with  our  women  and 
little  children  even  standing  '^  on 
guard  1"  It  may  be  true  that  Eng- 
land is  always  best  when  the  night  is 
darkest;  that  she  appears  most  to 
advantage  at  the  end  of  a  well- fought 
field.  But  there  are  issues  which  the 
bravest  men  on  earth  may  wish  to  avert, 
as  men,  courageous  enough,  in  the  North- 
west Provinces  and  Oude  avoid  the  very 
mention  of  the  Massacre  of  Cawnpore. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  retaining 
or  losing  India,  but  of  preventing  by  a 
wise  and  prudent  policy,  the  loss  of 
valuable  lives.  •  Before  England  was 
driven  out  of  India,  she  would  put 
forth  revolutionary  energy,  pent  up 
now,  but  not  by  any  means  fai  to  seek. 
But  meanwhile  many  an  innocent  head 
would  be  laid  low.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  in  his  progress  through  India 
should  have  every  means  of  noting 
facts,  of  discerning  facts  where  fallacies 
are  numerous — of  seeing  beneath  the 
surface  of  afiiedrs — of  a  teeming  human 
life — of  learning  from,  while  not  en- 
tirely depending  upon  the  represent- 
ations of  official  men.  He  will 
find  a  people  in  the  main  loyal  to 
the  very  core  of  their  nature,  willing 
to  be  pleased  with  the  simplicity 
of  childhood,  ready  indeed  to  give 
up  property,  or  if  need  were  more 
than  property,  where  their  affections 
are  enlisted.  In  spite  of  all  thai  has 
been  said  to  the  contraiy,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ought  not  to  go  empty-handed. 


The  Heir  to  the  Throne  cannot  travel 
as  a  private  gentleman,  and  the  point  of 
how  he  shall  travel  is  not  by  any  means 
unimportant.     But  far  before  this  is 
the  question  of   whether   the   future 
King  of  England,  the  future  Emperor 
of  India,  shall  perceive  correctly  facts 
upon  which  the  happiness  or  ndsery 
of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings 
depend.     Eeally  this  is  before  all  pa- 
geantry. Why  should  not  some  leading 
statesmen,  selected  without  reference  to 
party — men  whose  names  would  carry 
weight  in  any  land,  whose  motives  would 
be  above  question,  whose  clearness  of 
sight  no  glitter  of  courts  would  dim — 
accompany  the  Prince,  and  assist  him, 
not  with  dilettante  views,  but  with,  the 
matured  wisdom  of   age  and  of  the 
great    experience  of    English  political 
life  ?  The  monarchs  most  esteemed  and 
longest  remembered  in  the  East  are  not, 
as  some  think,  the  men  who  succeeded 
most  in  pageants,  but  those  who  ad- 
ministered justice  fearlessly,  cared  un- 
affectedly for  the  poor,  fostered  trade 
and  learning,  and  cut  down  corruption 
with  an  unsparing  hand.     Other  repu- 
tations endured  for  a  lifetime.     These 
alone  stand  the  test  of  centuries.    The 
Prince  of  Wales  cannot  reach — no  con- 
stitutional prince  could  reach — so  far. 
But  he  nevertheless  might  reach  far,  and 
might  render  the  proposed  visit  really 
historical,  and  worthy  of  the  genial  good 
feeling  which  the  Prince  himself  wiU 
undoubtedly  carry  over  the  Arabian  Sea. 

James  Boutlkdos. 
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PART  I. 

If  troth  is  strasger  than  fiction,  fiction 
has  its  revenge  in  being  truer  than  fact. 
Ii  18  the  privilege  of  the  novelist,  as  of 
the  aitist,  to  place  before  na  that  truth 
which  10  in  things,  but  which  is  con- 
cealed bj  the  facts. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made,  by 
artists  of  every  calibre,  from  Thackeray 
to  Cuihbert  Bede,  to  draw  university 
life.  The  celebrity  of  some  of  the 
anthors  has  diffused  some  of  these 
sketches  widely.  Every  one  who  has 
lead  anything  has  probably  read  the 
adTentnres  of  Arthur  Pendennis  at  St. 
Boniface's. 

Nor  is  Thackeray  the  only  great  writer . 
who  has  sought  to  place  the  life  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  on  his  canvas. 
Father  Newman  in  ''Loss  and  Gain," 
Charles  Kingsley  in  "Alton  Locke," 
hare  been  attracted  by  some  features 
of  the  universities  which  seemed  to 
them  to  afford  a  groundwork  for  their 
ideal  creations.  Mr.  Fairar's  "  Julian 
Home,"  Mr.  Hughes's  "  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford,"  "  Verdant  Green,"  and  "  Peter 
Pri^^ins,"  are  other  attempts  at  var- 
ious levels  to  bring  university  man- 
ners before  us. 

All  these  I  have  named  are  of  our 
day,  and  may  still  be  found  in  our  cir- 
culating libraries.  Such  sketches  soon 
fifede,  and  are  replaced  by  newer  portraits 
painted  in  the  costume  of  to-day.  Many 
have  preceded  these  and  passed  away. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  present  audience 
nerer  heard  of  ^'Beginald  Dalton," 
though  it  is  a  novel  written  by  no  less 
a  person  than  Lockhart,  son-in-law  and 
biographer  of  Scott,  and  editor  of  the 
Qmxierly  for  many  years.  As  Charles 
Kiug^ley's  vigorous  boat  race  lives  in 
the  memory  of  the  readers  of  "Alton 
Locke,"  so  Lockhart  has  transmitted  in 
**Keginald  Dalton"  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
town  and  gown  row.    He  has  also  pre- 


served the  tradition,  at  least  I  know  not 
where  else  it  is  to  be  found,  of  the  win- 
dow in  Hertford  College  out  of  which 
Charles  J.  Fox  leapt  in  order  to  join  in 
one.  Still  less  known — rather,  totally 
unknown  is  the  spirited  sketch  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  called  "Vincent  Eden," 
which  has  never  emerged  from  the 
pages  of  the  magazine  in  which  it  first 
appeared. 

If  "  Keginald  Dalton,"  which  is  only 
fifty  years  old,  has  sunk  below  the  hori- 
zon, I  may  assume  that  Tom  Warton's 
slight  sketch  of  the  day  of  a  feUow  of 
a  college  is  as.  unknown  to  the  modern 
world  as  if  it  were  a  classic.  Tom  War- 
ton,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  his 
brother  academicians,  who  were  proud 
of  his  learning  and  fond  of  his  sociable 
qualities,  was  himself  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  Oxford,  he  therefore  discreetly 
places  hia  Fellow  of  a  college  at  Cam- 
bridge. I  will  read  a  few  sentences  of 
it : — "  9.  Turned  off  my  bedmaker  for 
waking  me  at  eight  Consulted  my 
weather-glass.  Ko  hopes  of  a  ride 
before  dinner.  10.  After  breakfast 
transcribed  half  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
Hickman.  JS'.  B.  never  to  transcribe 
any  more  from  Calamy.  Mrs.  Filcocks, 
at  my  curacy,  has  one  volume  of  Calamy 
lying  in  her  parlour-window.  11. 
Into  the  cellar.  Mem.  My  mountain 
will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  month's  time. 
To  remove  the  five  year  old  port  into 
the  new  bin.  12.  Shaved.  Barber's 
hand  shakes.  1.  Dined  alone  in  my 
room  on  a  sole.  Shrimp  sauce  not  so 
good  as  Mr.  H.  of  Peterhouse  and  I 
used  to  eat  at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet  Street. 
Sate  down  to  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Mr. 
H.  surprised  me  over  it.  We  finished 
two  bottles  of  port  together,  and  were 
very  cheerfaL  To  dine  with  Mr.  H. 
at  Peterhouse  on  Wednesday.  One  of 
the  dishes,  a  leg  of  pork  and  pease  by 
my  desire.  6.  Newspaper  in  the  com- 
mon room.     7.  Betumed  to  my  room. 
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Made  a  ti£f  of  warm  punch,  and  to  bed 
before  nine.  Did  not  fall  asleep  till  ten, 
a  young  feUow-commoner  being  very 
noisy  over  bead,"  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  not  painting  from  the  life, 
but  mere  caricature.  I  bave  quoted 
these  few  sentences  not  for  their  wit, 
but  because  they  indicate  that  whereas 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  now  sets 
against  the  non-resident  fellow — a  cen- 
tury ago  it  was  the  resident  fellow  for 
whose  energies  college  life  furnished  no 
proper  outlet 

Of  all  these  draughtsmen  the  one  who 
has  approached  nature  most  nearly  is, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  author  of  "  Pen- 
dennis."  There  is  a  sad  reality  about 
Arthur's  career — ^high  hopes  at  tiie  out- 
set quenched  in  the  petty  miseries  of 
debt — ^brilliant  talents  wasted  not  in 
debauchery,  but  in  achieving  social 
distinction — social  distinction  which  was 
confined  to  the  undergraduate  world — 
^'  the  freshmen  did  not  know  which  was 
greatest,  Pendennis  of  St.  BonifiEU^  or 
the  Proctor." 

There  have  been  many  parodies  of 
prize  poems — ^but  was  ever  prize  poem 
imitated  so  happily  as  by  Thackeray  ? — 
"A.  P.*s  poem  did  not  get  the  prize, 
but  all  the  men  of  St.  Boniface's  knew 
that  it  ought  to  have  got  it,  when  the 
author  presented  them  with  copies 
splendidly  bound  in  morocco  with  gilt 
edges.     Subject,  *  The  Crusades ' : — 

" '  On  to  the  breach,  ye  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
Scale  the  red  wall 'and  swim  the  choking 

foss; 
Ye  dauntless  archers  twang  your  crossbows 

well, 
On,  bill  and  battleaxe  and  mangonel ; 
Ply  battering-ram  and  huitlin^  catapult, 
Jerusalem  is  ours  !  id  Deus  viut  1 '  '* 

To  such  fictitious  representations  as  I 
have  named  above,  various  as  they  are 
in  power  of  drawing  and  vividness  of 
colour,  one  observation  is  generally 
applicable.  They  present  us  only  with 
one  aspect  of  university  life,  and  that 
its  most  superficial  aspect.  It  is  what 
I  may  call  the  street  view  of  life.  The 
novelist  sets  up  his  camera  ludda  in  the 
middle  of  the  High  street  and  lets  the 
passing  figures  mirror  themselves  as 
they  fSt  to  and  £ro.     He  gives  us  what 


he  sees.     And  he  sees  all  from  the  stu- 
dent's side.    And  as  the  worst  regulated 
student's  life  affords  the  most  telling 
materials  for  fiction,  it  is  the  life  of  tke 
idle  and  disorderly  which  is  usoally 
presented    for  our  edification  by  the 
novelist.     In  all  these  drawings  there 
is  a  level  uniformity  such  as  penraded 
the  new  comedy  at  Athens.     In  that 
stage    of  dramatic    development,  the 
repertory  of  character  was  limited  to  the 
young  scapegrace  in  the  capital,  and  his 
severe  governor  from  the  country,  the 
designing  hetera,  and  the  saucy  skve 
who  abetted  his  young  master's  dissi- 
pations ;  and  on  this  slender  cast  of 
parts  the  changes  were  rung  to  infinite 
variety  without  novelty.     So  in  the 
university  novel  we  have  the  stereotyped 
parts  of  the  fast  undergraduate,  beset 
by  duns,    contrasted    with   the  slow 
reading  man  in  woollen  ^ks  and  spec- 
tacles, who  is  his  foil  and  his  butt— the 
deluded  father,  the  inefficient  proctor,  a 
pompous  and  incapable  tutor,  a  gyp 
thievish  and  patronising,  the  breakfast 
and  the  wine-party,  the  mffian  of  the 
playground,  who  is  the  admired  hero  of 
the  bevy  of  charming  girls  who  come  up 
to   Conmiemoration   in   pink  ribands. 
The  fast  young  man  is  the  first  part, 
the  reading  student    is    only  brought 
on  the  scene  to  be  quizzed,  and  the 
senior  part  of  the    university  become 
stage  dons,  who  are  only  there  to  pro- 
voke our  derision  by  various  forms  of 
the  witty  definition  of  "donnism,"  "a 
mysterious  carriage  of  the  body  intended 
to  conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind."    If 
some  of  our  fictionists  have  left  this 
traditional  groove,  as  c.^.,  Mr.  Farrar  in 
"  Julian  Home,"  it  has  been  by  sacri- 
ficing   altogether  the  local  colouring. 
"  Loss  and  Gain "  has  some  character- 
istic scenes — a  tutor's  breakfast  is,  or 
was,  a  peculiar  institution  of  the  place 
— was,  1  say,  for  we  are  too  busy  for 
breakfast  now ;   and  Dr.  IJewman  has 
happily    rendered    it      But,  on   the 
whole,  in  "  Loss  and  Gain,*  only  one 
transient    phase    of   Oxford    life   was 
depicted— that,  viz.,  which  really  passed 
over  us  in  my  own  recollection,  when 
our  promising  young  men  spent  the 
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time  which  ODght  to  have  been  devoted 
to  study  in  endeaTOoring  to  find  the 
true  Church. 

If  we  want  to  know  what  Cambridge 
and  Oxfoid  are,  we  can  derive  a  little, 
and  but  very  little,  help  from  the  pie-  • 
tares  which  the  novelist  has  drawn  for 
OS.  We  most  pass  from  fiction  to  fact, 
and  ask,  What  writers  of  memoirs,  of 
autobiography,  of  reminiscences,  have 
given  ojs  any  authentic  pictures  of  aca- 
demic life? 

The  first  remark  we  shall  have  to 
make  upon  this  survey  of  our  materials 
is,  that  Bucli  memorials  as  we  are  in 
search  of  are  almost  wholly  wanting. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  ficom 
time  to  time,  both  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
badge,  men  who  have  kept  diaries,  or 
committed  to  paper  their  personal  re- 
collections. Some  of  these  books  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  curious  par- 
ticulars, and  we  are  thankful  to  Uieir 
authors  for  the  pains  they  have  taken 
to  hand  them  down  to  us.  Heame's 
*^  Diary  for  Oxford,''  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Gun- 
ning's ''  Beminiscences  for  Cambridge,'' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century^  have  thus  conveyed  to  us 
authentic  facts  and  circumstances  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  lost.  But 
there  is  no  diarist  who  has  been  a  suffi- 
ciently painstaking  observer  to  give  us 
what  we  want — ^a  picture  of  university 
life  in  his  day.  The  aimals  of  Oxford 
extend  now  over  the  long  period  of 
seven  hundred  years.  For  more  than 
half  of  that  period  the  art  of  printing 
has  been  practised  in  England.  The 
society  has  been  a  learned  and  literary 
association,  and  the  men  who  have 
composed  it  have  been  always  clerks, 
with  every  appliance  for  writing.  They 
have  had  among  them  abundance  of 
leisure.  Yet  the  whole  of  this  long 
period  has  not  produced  a  single  me- 
moir writer  to  whom  it  has  occurred  as 
an  investment  of  his  mental  activity  to 
leave  to  posterity  a  faithful  account  of 
univ^sity  life,  studies,  teaching,  as  he 
knew  and  saw  them. 

The  writer  to  whom  Oxford  history 
owee  most,  I  might  say  owes  every- 


thing, is  Anthony  Wood,  or  k  Wood, 
as  it  was  his  fancy  to  sign  himself. 

The  archseologist  has  often  been — 
certainly  not  by  any  necessary  effect  of 
his  studies,  but  he  has  often  been — ^a 
man  of  confined  vision.  Anthony 
Wood's  horizon  of  ideas  was  as  narrow 
as  could  consist  with  cmy  education. 
He  had  passed  through  the  usual  Ox- 
ford curriculum  of  lus  day;  he  was 
postmaster  at  Merton,  and  M.  A.  of  the 
University.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  possible  to  have  received  this, 
the  highest  education  which  the  country 
could  give,  without  having  had  the  in- 
telligence opened  at  aU.  Wood  was 
in  this  respect  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  average  M.A.  of  the  time  of 
Charles  IL  Yet,  even  while  I  am  con- 
fessing this  much,  I  fear  that  I  am 
being  ungrateful  to  one  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much — that  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  without  Wood  a  history  of 
Oxford  would  now  be  impossible.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  he  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  narrow  interests  of 
ephemeral  party  supplied  the  place  of 
ideas.  The  best  education  which  the 
university  could  give  at  that  date  did 
not  go  beyond  that  which  is  now  sup- 
plied to  the  passmen.  It  did  not  go 
beyond  the  languages, — or  rather  the 
Latin  language,  for  Greek  was  rare,  and 
the  amount  of  it  slight, — ^the  technical 
part  of  logic,  the  rudimentB  of  geo- 
metry. Of  Wood  we  may  say  tiiat 
he  could  read  Latin'  with  ease,  and 
that  he  was  a  considerable  proficient  in 
music.  His  instrument,  I  may  men- 
tion, was  the  violin,  which  was  brought 
into  fashion  by  Charles  II.  at  the  Be- 
storation,  at  which  time  it  superseded 
the  bass-viol  and  the  theorbo. 

Within  this  circumscribed  sphere 
Wood  had  a  pursuit  which  raised  in 
him  an  enthusiasm  which  would  have 
been  impossible  with  a  wider  education 
and  more  varied  interests.  The  object  of 
the  pursuit  was  local  antiquities,  espe- 
cially those  of  his  university  and  native 
city.  Here  he  gained  in  intension  what 
his  training  had  forfeited  in  extension. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  in  an  epoch 
like  the  present,  and  a  country  like 
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Britain,  when  a  multiplicity  of  inteiefits 
force  themselves  npon  the  notice   of 
eve^y  citizen,  that  a  passion  for  anti- 
quarian research  such  as  urged  Wood 
should  ever  be  generated  in  us  modem 
Englishmen.     He  began  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  transcribing  inscriptions  and 
monuments.     As  soon  as  he  became  his 
own  master,  upon  taking  his  B.A.  de- 
gree, at  twenty-one,  he  "  entered  into  the 
public  library,  which  he  took  to  be  the 
happiness  of  hi»  life,  and  into  wliich 
he  never  went  without  great  veneration," 
and  began  to  read  the  books  on  antiquities 
and    heraldry.      Burton's    "Leicester- 
shire" was  the  first  book  which  he 
analysed.  Guillim's  ** Heraldry"  "gave 
him  great  delight."     When  Dugdale's 
"Antiquities  of  Warwickshire"  came 
to   Oxon.,  being  accounted    the    best 
book  of  its  kind  that  hitherto  was  made 
extant^  my  pen  cannot  enough  describe 
how    Wood's    tender    affections     and 
iuFatiable    desire   of   knowledge  were 
ravished  and  melted  down  by  the  read- 
ing of  that  book.  What  with  music  and 
rare  books  that  he  found  in  the  public 
library,  his  life  at  this  time  was  a  per- 
fect Elysium— (p.  68.)      Nor  did  he 
merely  play   with    his    subject   as    a 
dileUarUef  but  worked  at  it  long  work- 
man's hours.     When  we  hear  that  he 
was    seven  or  nine  hours  a  day  for 
months  together  perusing  charters,  evi- 
dences, and  rent-rolls,  in  any  college 
muniment-room  to  which  he  could  get 
admittance,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
his  eyes  suffered,  and  that  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  him  when*  Dr.  Barlow, 
Provost  of  Queen's,  gave  him  "a  large 
magnify ing-glass,  which  cost  40s."    His 
earnestness.    Dr.    Kawlinson  records, 
"was  such  that  he  would  burst  out 
bleeding  suddenly,  insomuch  that  he 
had  a  basin  frequently  held  under  him, 
that  he  might  not  spoil  his  papers." 
This  is  something  more  than  antiquarian 
taste, — this  is  a  passion  out  of  which 
must  needs  spring  something  great  and 
memorable.     And  his  great  work  on 
the  history  of  Oxford — I  say  work,  for 
the    "  History  and  Antiquities "    and 
the  *'  Athense  Oxonienses,"  though  two 
books,  are  part  of  one  work — Wood's 


great  work  is  monumental,  having  re- 
gard to  the  enormous  number  of  par- 
ticular facts  collected  and  arranged — the 
work  of  ten  years'  unceasing  labour. 

Besides  compiling  this  great  historical 
work,  Wood  has  served  us  in  another 
capacity.  I  have  spoken  of  the  dearth 
of  academics  who  have  been  writers  of 
memoirs  of  their  own  times.  Of  the 
few  thaV  we  have  Wood  is  the  prin- 
cipal While  he  was  labouring  in  his 
vocation  of  collecting  the  antiquities  of 
the  university,  and  writing  its  history, 
he  was  keeping  a  diary.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  a  regularly-kept  diaiy ;  it  is 
fitful  in  its  entries,  and  the  events  it 
notices  are  personal  But  what  an  op- 
portunity for  a  chronicler  or  memoir- 
writer!  The  half  century  from  the 
Chancellorship  of  Laud  in  1630  to  the 
attempt  of  James  II.  on  Magdalen  Col- 
lege in  1687,  was  filled  with  stirring  and 
critical  events  which  place  it  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  unattractive  repose  of 
the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since.  The  year  of  Wood's  birth  was 
1632  ;  that  of  his  death  1695.  His  life, 
therefore,  exactly  coincided  with  this 
period  of  crisis  and  alarm,  in  which  the 
university  played  a  part  and  attracted 
an  attention  which  it  has  never  done 
since. 

Born  a  citizen  of  Oxford  in  "  the 
ancient  stone-house  opposite  the  fore- 
front of  Merton  College,  commonly 
called  Postmaster^s  Hall,"  he  passed 
all  his  life  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Though  as  a  boy  he  was  sent 
out  to  school,  it  was  only  to  Thame, 
within  an  easy  distance.  The  new 
code,  or  Caroline  statutes,  and  the 
charter  obtained  by  Laud,  were  occur- 
rences of  his  childhood,  but  he  must  have 
known  those  who  knew  the  history  of 
these  important  constitutional  measures. 
But  constitutional  reforms,  however  im- 
portant in  themselves,  retire  into  the 
shade  before  the  clash  of  arms.  In  1 642 
came  the  battle  of  EdgehiU,  and  three 
days  later  the  royal  army  entered 
Oxford,  which  from  that  day  forward 
became  the  royalist  capital,  and  the 
residence  of  the  court.  As  a  boy  Wood 
saw   the  wonderful  lines  of    defence 
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dnwn  lound  Oxford,  almost  the  only 
skilled  operation  of  the  whole  civil  war. 
This  fortificaiioB,  carried  oat  according 
to  the  rake  of  art,  standa  in  curions  con- 
trast to  the  primitive  ingenuity  of  other 
of  the  defensive  measures ;  as  we  read 
that^  on  September  2,  '*  barbed  arrows 
vere  provided  for  100  scholars  to  shoot 
against  such  soldiers  as  should  come 
against  them."  Of  Bechmann,  the 
engineer  who  devised  these  lines, 
nothing  is  certainly  known  beyond  his 
name.  Is  it  possible  that  he  was  the 
"Beckman"  who  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  Charles  II. 
to  fortify  Sheemess  and  Tilbury  I 

Be  that  as  it  may,  by  Bechmann's 
science,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
whole  of  the  available  resources  of  the 
university,  Oxford  was  converted  into 
the  stronj|iaet  fortress  in  the  kingdom. 
The  first  hasty  fortifications  which  had 
heen  thrown  up  in  1643,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Eichard  Eallingson, 
a  B.A.  of  Queen's  College,  had  been 
made  so  available  by  1646,  that  Fairfax 
at  once  recognised  that  the  place  was 
impregnable,  and  could  only  be  reduced 
hj  famina  But  all  these  operations 
were  at  a  severe  cost  to  the  university. 
Not  only  was  all  college  plate  sur- 
rendered to  the  mint,  their  ready  money 
given  to  pay  the  troops,  the  lead  torn 
from  the  roofs  to  make  bullets,  the  tim- 
ber in  the  outskirts  cut  down — e,g,^  the 
grove  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  belonged  to  Oriel — these  material 
depredations  were  not  all.  Discipline, 
nay,  study,  were  at  an  end.  The  scholars 
were  enrolled  in  battalions  to  man  the 
lines,  the  college  servants  worked  in  the 
trenches,  the  schools  were  employed  as 
granaries.  What  must  have  been  the 
effect  upon  the  students  of  keeping 
guard  and  drinking  with  Prince  Bupert's 
twopwB  may  cawly  be  imngined.  Some 
of  the  colleges,  those  which  had  the 
better  rooms,  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  eouzt — Henrietta  Maria,  ^.^.^lived 
in  Merton — others  served  as  quarters 
fcr  the  officers  and  soldiers.  What 
Btrikes  us  most  is  the  helplessness  of 
the  besicigers.  The  art  of  defence  had 
outstripped  that  of  attack.     In  the  first 
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siege,  1645,  the  Parliamentaries  were 
quiet  besiegers,  and  '^fought only  with 
their  perspective  glasses,"  says  Wood. 
In  the  second  siege,  1646,  we  see  from 
the  number  of  letters  which  we  still 
have,  that  to  pass  the  parliamentary 
lines  was  a  matter  of  every-day  occur- 
rence. Nor  was  anything  to  be  hoped 
from  treachery.  The  citizens  indeed  were 
for  the  parliament ;  and  this,  not  only 
because  the  university  was  for  the  king, 
but  naturally  enough  when  they  remem- 
bered how  Birmingham  and  Bristol  had 
been  treated  by  Prince  Eupert,  whose 
notions  of  living  on  plunder  had  been 
formed  in  Germany.  But  the  citizens 
were  overawed  by  a  garrison  of  5,000 
men,  and  by  the  royalut  zeal  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  numerous  dtenUle  of 
the  colleges.  They  could  only  show 
their  inclinations  by  their  lukewarmnesa 
in  working  at  the  trenches.  Where  they 
should  have  sent  a' contingent  of  120 
workmen  they  sent  but  twelve;  they 
dared  not  refuse  altogether.  With  a 
garrison  strong  in  numbers,  and  confi- 
dent in  its  military  powers,  thirty-eight 
pieces  of  ordnance,  abundant  supplies 
of  com,  and  two  powder  mills  at  Oniey, 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  Oxford 
being  soon  reduced. 

But  one  fortress  cannot  stem  the  tide 
of  war,  and  that  was  now  running  every- 
where against  the  king.  In  April  the 
Governor  of  Woodstock  sent  word  that 
he  could  hold  out  no  longer.  On  April 
26,  at  midnight,  in  the  disguise  of 
Adhbumham's  servant,  Charles  left  Ox« 
ford,  and  passed  the  lines,  it  should  seem, 
without  difficulty.  He  told  his  Privy 
Council  that  he  was  going  to  London  to 
put  hinuielf  into  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
liamenty  and  he  accordingly  followed 
the  Henley  road  as  far  as  Harrow.  But 
his  own  secret  and  fatal  resolution  had 
been  formed  to  take  refuge  with  the 
Scottish  army.  Abandoned  by  the 
king,  the  surrender  of  Oxford  was  a 
matter  of  course.  The  indignatioix  of 
the  military  ran  high  at  finding  that 
the  place  was  to  be  given  up,  provi- 
sioned as  it  was  not  only  with  com, 
but  with  butchers'  meat  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  a  well-supplied  market  for 
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six  xnonthB.  The  soldiers  said  it  was 
surrendered  because  the  ladies  could 
not  have  fresh  butter  every  morning 
to  breakfast.  Yet  the  pourparlers  for 
the  conditions  occupied  two  months,  and 
it  was  not  till  Midsummer  Day,  June 
24,  that  the  Boyalist  garrison  marched 
out  Highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Bound- 
head  army,  no  excesses  or  plunder  were 
permitted — ^no  reprisals  for  the  savage 
license  which  Prince  Bupert  had  in- 
dulged his  troopers  in.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  the  university  was  disastrous. 
There  were  no  rents  to  be  had  £rom  the 
farmers,  there  were  no  scholars  to  let 
the  college  rooms  to.  The  halls,  which 
were  still  numerous,  were  ruined  except 
Magdalen  Hall  and  New  Inn  Hall, which 
were  selected  as  nurseries  for  scholars  of 
the  Presbyterian  faction.  In  thp  col- 
leges were  scarce  any  inhabitants  but  the 
principals  and  their  families.  ^  There 
was  scarce,"  says  an  eye-witness,  '^  the 
face  of  a  university  left.'' 

These  were  the  stirring  incidents 
among  which  Wood's  boyhood  fell.  In 
the  year  after  the  surrender,  1647,  he 
was  entered  at  Merton  College.  The 
internal  revolutions  of  the  next  fifteen 
years,  if  less  imposing,  had  a  constitu- 
tional importance  greater  than  that  of 
battle  and  siege.  I  run  hastily  over 
them.  For  a  whole  year  after  the  sur- 
render, the  university,  prostrate  and  all 
but  deserted,  was  left  to  itself.  During 
the  interval  it  began  slowly  to  re-people 
itsel£  But  besides  the  Boyaliat  and 
Episcopalian  members  of  the  old  stamp, 
there  began  to  show  themselves  within 
theuniversityprecincts  anew  population. 
There  were  some  of  them  declared 
roundheads,  or  independents,  but  some 
of  them  also  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  who  had  been  kept  under,  or 
kept  out  by  the  cavalier  majority  and 
the  test  oaths.  To  this  ominous  brood 
the  gownsmen  gave  the  nick-name  of 
'^  sectors,"  which  carried  a  double  re- 
fiarence  to  their  own  cant  expression  of 
seeking  the  Lord  in  ptayer,  and  their 
desire  of  succeeding  to  the  places  from 
which  the  malignants  were  now  to  be 
expelled.  At  last,  in  June,  1647,  ap- 
peared the  visitors  appointed  under  an 


Act  of  Parliament.    Their  first  step  was 
to  cite  the  doctors  and  masters  to  appear 
in  the  convocation  house  on  June  4, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven. 
At  nine  punctually  the  vice-chancelloi 
appeared,  and  sat  there  two  hours  with 
exempla^  patience.     At  the  last  stroke 
of  eleven,  having  first  ascertained  that 
the  clock  was  not  in  advance  of  the 
dial,  he  moved  out  of  the  convocation 
house.     As  he  passed  through  the  conit 
of  the  schools  he  met  the  presbytenan 
ministors  in  solemn  march  towards  the 
appointed  meeting.     They  had  been 
detained  in  church  by  a  preposteronaly 
long    exhortation  from    gne  of  their 
ministers.     Baising  his  cap  the  vice- 
chancellor  said,  ''Good  morning, gentle- 
men ;   it  is  now  some  minutes  past 
eleven."     With  these  words  he  passed 
on  home  towards  Christ  Church.    The 
visitors  entered  the  empty  hall  of  con- 
vocation.    They  were  done— the  legal 
hour  for  which  the  citation  had  been 
served  was  passed  :  there  was  no  help 
for  it     This  ingenioas  ruM  could  hut 
respite,  it  could  not  divert  the  blow. 
The  defect  of  form  was  soon  remedied, 
and  enlarged  powers  were  given  to  the 
visitors.      They  were  now  empowered 
to  exact  a  subscription  or  oath  to  the 
covenant,  and  to  remove  any  person 
who  had  either  borne    arms    against 
the  parliament,    or  contributed  money 
to    its    enemies.      This    placed  the 
whole    university    at     their     mercj. 
An  elaborate  protest  was  drawn  up,  and 
passed  in  full  convocation,  with  one  dis- 
sentient voice,  setting  fortih  the  yariona 
reasons  why  they  could  not,  as  matter 
of  conscience,  give  their  signature  as 
required.     They  also  protested  against 
the  authority  under  which  the  risitois 
acted.     For  though  the  Act  of  P*rlia- 
mept  still  ran  in  the  name  of  Charles 
Bex,  they  were  not  satisfied,  they  said, 
that  it  really  had  the  assent  of  the 
crown,  as  of  course  it  had  not. 

It  was  now  evident  that  it  was  not 
an  afi&ir  of  political  prindpfei  bat  of 
corporate  spirit.  The  issue  was,  that 
after  giving  sufficient  time,  and  exhaust- 
ing every  expedient  of  accommodation, 
all  those  who  refuse4  the  subscription 
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were  depriyed  of  their  places,  and  others 
who  were  well  disposed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment were  pnt  in  their  room*     When 
we  call  to  mind  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  thus  expelled,  depriva- 
tion meant  destitution,  as  no  man  pos- 
sessed of  any  private   means  could  he 
fellow  of  a  college,  we  must  admire  the 
heroism  with    which  they    took    the 
penalty  of  defeat.     On  the  other  hand, 
we  mnst  accord  our  highest  praise  to 
the  moderation  of  the  victorious  party. 
Instead  of  using  their  omnipotence  to 
deprive  as  many  as  they  could,  they 
endeavoured  to  induce  all  they  could 
persuade  to  stay  and  suhmit,  and  this, 
though  of  all  malignonts  the  Oxford 
malignants  had  heen  the  most  inveterate, 
and  indeed  had  heen  the  mainstay  of 
the  royalist  cause.     Indeed,  from  the 
forward  part  which  Oxford  had  played 
in  the  war  it  might  justly  have  heen 
feared  that  the  Parliament  on  its  victory 
would  have  proceeded,  not  only  to  per- 
sonal vengeance,  hut  to  organic  change. 
Xay,  such  was  the  ferment  in  the  minds 
of  the  nation,  that  not  merely  revolu- 
tion, hut    even    total    aholition   were 
among  the  possihle  results  of  the  crisis. 
For  it  was  not  only  individuals,  hut  the 
university  as  a  corporate  hody  had  en- 
gaged itself  in  the  interest  of  Church 
and  King,  and  of  all  that  was  now  re- 
garded with    the  greatest  ahhorrende. 
It  must  he  regarded  as  in  the  highest 
degree  creditahle  to  the  statesmanlike 
views  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  that 
they  were  content  with  &  change  in  the 
pentmndy  and  of  suhstituting  their  ad- 
herents for  their  enemies,  when  it  would 
have  heen  so  easy  and  ohvious  to  have 
proceeded  to  confiscation.      That  such 
extreme  measures  were  talked  of  is  cer- 
tain.    But  among   the   parliamentary 
leaders  of  the  moment  were  men  en- 
lightened enough  to  recognise  the  claims 
of  learning,  and  the  national  value  of 
learned  institutions.     Much,  no  douht, 
was  due  to   the  personal  weight    of 
Selden  and  Ptynne,  and  the  reform  for 
the  moment  went  no  further  than  turn- 
ing the  puritan  minority,  which  had  all 
along  existed,  into  a  majority.     It  was 
a  fortunate  step  q^  th^i  part  of  these 


new  academics,  when  they  tendered  the 
chancellorship  in  1650  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well As  repuhlican  and  levelling 
principles  got  the  upper  hand,  and  a 
more  fanatical  and  narrow-minded  sot 
of  men  were  coming  into  power,  uni- 
versities were  likely  to  have  been  voted 
a  superfluity.  To  the  roundheads  the 
institutions  had  heen  obnoxious  as 
royalist,  to  the  independents  they  were 
obnoxious  as  learning.  The  superior 
intelligence  and  vigorous  hand  of  the 
Lord  Protector  it  was  which  now  raised 
the  seats  of  learning  from  the  destruc- 
tion to  which  the  ignorant  fanaticism  of 
the  republicans  and  levellers  inevitably 
doomed  them.  The  moment  the  uni- 
versities recognized  Cromwell's  autho- 
rity he  gave  them  his  protection  and 
enlightened  patronage. 

I%i8  was  in  1650.  Oxford  had  now 
a  ten  years'  repose,  during  which, 
though  godliness  and  discipHne  were 
the  primary  care  of  the  authorities, 
encouragement  to  study  was  not  want- 
ing. Then  came  the  Eestoration  and  the 
reaction.  The  new  men  were  ejected ; 
the  old  men,  hut  not  the  old  ways, 
came  back.  Wood,  who  in  1650  luid 
heard  the  convocation  house  resound 
with  the  cheerful  acclamations  of 
the  M.A.'s,  when  Oliver's  letter,  dated 
Edinburgh,  was  read,  in  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  chancellorship,  now  in  1661 
heard  the  same  plaudits  attending  the 
nomination  of  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon, 
to  the  same  office.  In  the  same  convo- 
cation house  in  which  the  parliament- 
ary visitors  had  held  their  visitation, 
Charles  II.  held  a  parliament.  To 
Oxford  he  brought  his  gay  and  bril- 
liant court,  not  for  a  visit,  but  for  a 
long  residence|;  here  Lady  Castlemaine, 
in  one  of  the  fellows'  rooms  at  Merton, 
gave  birth  to  a  Fitrroy,  and  would  walk 
in  Trinity  lime-walk  —  Christchurch 
Broad-walk  was  not  yet — with  a  lute 
pliaying  before  her,  or  attend  the  college 
chapel "  like  an  angel,  but  half-dressed," 
thought  the  demure  dons,  who  had 
never  seen  French  fashions.  "Wood, 
who  had  seen  the  Bopk  of  Common 
Prayer  banished  from  the  college  chapels 
for  thir^en  years,  ftp^  '47  to    '60,^ 
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lived  to  see  in  1686  mass  celebrated  in 
University  College  and  Christclmrch, 
presided  over  by  a  roman  catholic  Dean. 
The  closing  scene  of  these  political  oscil- 
lations arrived  in  1687.  In  that  year 
the  history  of  the  university  is  again, 
for  a  moment;  the  history  of  England ; 
for  in  that  year  James  IL,  in  imitation 
of  Louis  XIV.,  made  his  memorable 
attempt  to  force  his  own  religion  upon 
the  university. 

This  story  has  been  often  told — ^told, 
indeed,  by  each  historian  of  England 
in  his  turn.  Mackintosh  had  told  it 
with  a  fulness  of  detail  which  seemed 
to  preclude  all  attempt  to  re-write  it 
after  him.  Yet  Macaulay  did  re- write 
it,  and  his  elaborate  narrative  hides 
from  view  an  amount  of  solid  research 
which  is  generally  thought  to  be  in- 
compatible with  styla  It  would  be, 
indeed,  presiunptuous  to  re-write  the 
story  after  Macaulay.  In  resuming,  in 
a  few  sentences,  the  chief  features  of 
the  situation,  it  is  intended  only  to 
direct  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the 
university  towards  the  government. 

In  March,  1687,  the  presidentship 
of  Magdalen  College  became  vacant  by 
death.  The  election  of  president  is 
vested  by  statute  in  the  fellows.  But 
it  was  not  without  precedent  that  the 
Crown  should  recommend  a  candidate 
to  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  on 
such  occasions  it  had  been  the  practice 
for  the  electors  to  show  respect  to  the 
letters  of  the  Sovereign.  In  such  re- 
commendatLons  the  Crown  had  never 
attempted  to  put  forward  any  candidate 
who  did  not  possess  the  statutable 
qualifications.  The  statutes  of  Mag- 
dalen required  the  president  should  be 
chosen  out  of  those  who  were,  or  had 
been  fellows  of  Magdalen  or  of  ISqw 
Colleges.  On  this  occasion  James  II.  re- 
commended to  the  electors  one  Antony 
Farmer,  a  junior  M.A.  of  Magdalen, 
but  not  a  fdlow ;  he  was  therefore  not 
statutably  eligible.  He  was  further 
disqualified  by  act  of  parliament,  being 
a  roman  catholic  convert.  But  the 
king's  letters  mandatory  contained 
what  were  called  dispensing  clauses, — 

Any  statute,  custom,  or  constitution 


u 


to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  vhere^ 
with  we  are  graciously  pleased  to  dis- 
pense in  his  behal£'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fellows, 
however  they  might  feel  aggrieved  by 
it,   questioned   the   royal  prerogative 
which  interfered  with  their  freedom  of 
choice.     It  does  not  even  appear  that 
they  questioned  at  first  the  ddspensmg 
power.     But  the  person  recommended 
to  them  was  intolerable.     In  the  then 
irritated  state  of  feeling  it  was  mon- 
strous to  think  of  putting  a  roman 
catholic   at   the  head  of   a  body  of 
protestant  fellows;   and  the  personal 
character  of  Farmer  was  such  as  was 
calculated  to  degrade  the  coll^  in 
public  estimation.    As  it  would  have 
been  highly  indiscreet  to  have  urged 
against  Farmer  that   he  was  of  the 
king's  religion,  the  fellows  rest  their 
petition  of  remonstrance  on  his  moral 
character.      We  cannot,  therefore,  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  allegations  of  this 
kind  which  the  feUows  bring  against 
Farmer,  as  they  must  be  regarded  as 
intended  to  mask  the  objection  they 
felt,  but  dared  not  make,  to  his  reh- 
gioiL    Though  the  odious  picture  which 
Macaulay  has  drawn  of  Farmer  is  ex- 
aggerated, it  is  confessed  on  all  hands 
that  his  youth,  levity,  presumption,  and 
want  of  general  conduct,  made  him  an 
unfit  person  to  be  sent  to  preside  over 
a  society  of  grave  and  virtuous  divines. 
The  court  was  sensible  of  their  otot; 
they  dropt  Farmer,  and  a  new  mandate 
was  sent  dovm.     But  before  this  nan- 
date  arrived  the  fellows  had  elected 
John  Hough,  who  had  the  statatable 
qualifications,  and  he  had  been  admitted 
by  the  visitor.    The  fellows  stood  hy 
the  man  of  their  choice.    The  Crown 
was  equally  obstinate  in  maintaining 
its    new    nominee,    Samuel    Parker, 
Bishop    of  Oxford.      The  King  had 
formidable    engines    at    his  du^osal] 
first,  the>  Court  of  High  Commission, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and    that   Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies; 
secondly,  a  visitation  of  the  college. 
Both  these  instruments  of  coercion  were 
brought  to  bear.     The  fellovra  appesjed 
before  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
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sitting  in  London,  when  Hongh's  elec- 
tion -was  pTonoTinced  void.  And  a 
snbaltem  commission  was  sent  down  to 
Oxford  to  admit  Parker,  if  necessary 
by  force,  and  generally  to  visit  the 
college.  Parker  was  admitted,  Hough 
withdrew  of  his  own  accord. 

If  it  were  ever  admissible  to  speak 
of  what  might  have  been,  instead  of 
what  tM»,  we  should  be  tempted  to  do 
so  at  thifl  point,  and  to  say  that  if 
James  had  stopped  here,  the  university 
and  the  college  would  have  acquiesced 
in  what  had  been  done,  and  nothing 
forther  would  have  been  heard  of  the 
Msgdaleii  College  case.    But  James,  or 
the  catholic  junta  which  directed  the 
government,  elated  with  success,  ven- 
tured on  a  ^rther  aggression.    The  ma- 
terial victory  gained  was  not  enough; 
there  must  oe  a  moral  triumph.     They 
now  required  the  fellows  oi  Magdalen 
to  make  a  submission  in  writing,  to 
sign  a  humble  apology  for  their  con- 
duct)  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
legality  of  the  commission,  as  well  as  of 
what  had  been  done  under  it    This 
overweening    demand  plainly  betrays 
its  origin.     It  issues   not  from   the 
policy  of  the  statesman  who  respects 
the  subjects  whom  he  governs,  but  the 
despotism  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  which 
is  not  content  with  obedience  in  fact, 
but  aspires   to    crush   and  break  the 
wills  of  its  disciples.    To  the  demand 
now  made  the    fellows  of  Magdalen 
returned  a  refusal.     The  High  Com- 
mission was  set  in  action  once  more. 
The  fellows  and  demies  were  ejected, 
and    their    places   filled  with  roman 
catholics    nominated  by  the    Crown. 
The  Bishop  of  Orford,  who  had  been 
some  time  in  declining  health,  died,  and 
Bouaventure  Gifford,  a  roman  catholic 
bishop,  was  nominated  president    Mag- 
dalen was  become  a  catholic  college. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  last 
occasion  on  which  Oxford  has  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  national  history.  Two 
hundred  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since, 
during  which  our  annals  offer  no  events 
but  those  which  belong  to  the  peaceful 
puisuits  of  letters,  or  the  humble  duties 
of  education. 


One  remark  is  called  for  by  the 
Magdalen  College  case.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, popularly  thought  that  the  issue 
tried  in  this  case  was  either  that  of  the 
dispensing  power,  or  that  of  the  legality 
of  the  High  Commission.  But  it  was 
not  so.  There  were  indeed  in  this  case^ 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  many  exertions 
of  power  either  directly  illegal  or  of 
doubtful  legality.  He  had  superseded 
the  &ee  choice  of  the  electors  by  a 
mandate  designating  a  particular  per- 
son. He  had  exercised  the  dispensing 
power  twice  for  persons  who  were  not 
feUows  of  Magdalen,  or  of  New ;  twice 
for  roman  catibolics.  He  had  brought 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen,  members  of  a 
lay  corporation,  before  the  High  Com- 
mission Court--^  court  for  ecclesias- 
tical causes — the  commission  of  that 
court  itself  being  illegaL  Lastly,  he 
had  assumed  to  visit  the  college  by  a 
subaltern  comnussion  delegated  by  the 
High  Conmiission,  and  had  visited  not 
to  inquire,  but  to  hear,  to  determine, 
and  to  punish. 

All  these  exertions  of  prerogative  be* 
ing  either  illegal,  or  of  doubtful  legality, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers 
of  that  day,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  iellows  would  have 
taken  their  stand  upon  their  legal 
rights.  But  they  do  not  do  so.  ^e 
plea  they  put  forward  is,  as  against 
Farmer,  tiiat  of  objectionable  moral  char- 
acter ;  as  against  Parker,  the  fact  that 
they  had  elected  Hough  before  the 
mandate  to  elect  Parker  arrived;  as 
against  the  dispensation,  that  they  take 
an  oath  in  their  statutes  not  to  accept 
any  dispensation.  On  every  point  they 
evade  the  great  constitutional  issue ;  or 
rather  they  decline  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  constitutional  party. 
The  fEust  is,  they  were  all  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  members 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  And  the 
Church  and  the  university  had  for 
three  generations  been  committing 
themselves  more  and  more  deeply  to 
the  high  doctrines  of  prerogative  and 
divine  right  It  was  not  open  to  them, 
now  that  this  prerogative  was  suddenly 
played  against  themselves,  to  turn  round 
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and  affinn  {hat  there  were  limitations 
to  it. 

None  of  James's  -violent  acts  contri- 
buted so  much  to  his  downfall  as  this 
assault  on  Magdalen.  By  his  own 
confession  afterwards  (Burnet,  p.  799), 
"the  king,  both  at  Fayersham  and 
after  his  return  to  Whitehall,  justified 
all  he  had  done,  but  spoke  a  little 
doubtfully  of  the  business  of  Magdalen 
CoUege." 

Yet  it  appears  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned, the  fellows  of  Ms^dalen,  the 
invasion  of  whose  rights  awakened  all 
this  sympathy,  never  raised  the  consti- 
tutio^al  ^u«ae,  but  put  forward  the 
merely  personal  plea  of  their  oaths  and 
their  consciences — ^a  plea  in  which  the 
nation  had  no  interest  It  was  not  till 
a  late  stage  in  the  proceedings  that 


Hough  timidly,  and  as  an  after-thought, 
brought  out  a  protest  against  the  jntifl- 
diction  of  the  Court  of  High  ConuDis- 
sion.  It  is  another  instance  to  be  added 
to  the  many  which  history  furnishes  of 
great  principles  having  been  vindicated 
by  the  agency  of  men  who  are  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  they  were  doing. 
The  triumph  of  civil  liberty  over  arbi- 
trary power  in  1688  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  passive  resistance  of  the 
fellows  of  Magdalen,  as  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  mind  from  the  control 
of  the  clergy  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
was  due  in  greatmeasure  to  the  preaching 
of  Luther.  But  the  vindication  of  civE 
liberty  was  no  more  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen,  than  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  intellect  was  in  the  in- 
tention of  Luther. 

Mark  Pattisok. 


To  b€  continued. 
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If  any  one  .wishes  to  study  a  microcosm 
and  epitome  of  the  giand  world  in  Lon- 
don, as  it  is  to  be  seen  during  the  pres- 
ent, season,  let  him  go  to  Hyde  Park 
on  what  day  he  will  between  the  hours 
of  fire  and  seven  p.h.     He  will  find  no 
single  feature  in  our  fashionable  ciyiliza- 
tion  nnrepresented.     Vienna  jnay  have 
its  Plater,  Berlin  its  TJnter  den  Linden, 
Some  its  Corse  and  its  Pincian,  Paris 
its  Eois  de  Boulogne,  New  York  its 
Broadway,  St.   Petersburg  its  Nevske 
P6ispeGtiy&     The  spectacle  of  the  Bow 
in  the  season  is  unrivalled  in  either 
hemisphere.  Thirty  years  ago  the  number 
of  wdl-appointed  equipages,  which  '^  a 
stranger,  seated  on  the  rails  near  our  great 
captain's  statue,  might  see  pass  before 
him  to  the  Mall  in  all  the  pomp  of  aris- 
tociatic  pride^"  within  the  space  of  two 
hone,  was  cidculated  by  '^  Nimrod  "  at 
a  thousand;     that     estimate,    to    be 
adequate,  should  now  be  quadrupled. 
"Old  Seiiec%"  writes  the  c^nider  of 
the  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road,  best 
known  by  his  already-mentioned  nom 
de  plume,  ^  tells  us  such  a  blaze  of 
splendour  was  once  to  be  seen  on  the 
Appian  Way.     It  might  be  so;  it  is 
now  to  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  London.'' 
To  discover  something  like  a  proto- 
type for  Eotten  Bow  and  the  London 
season,  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  the  fuU 
interval  of  time  which  separates  us  from 
the  age  of  the  great  Stoic  moralist   Let 
ns  ask  the  reader  to  suppose  himself  in 
the  thick  of  a  Eoman  season,  two  bun- 
dled years  and  more  after  Lucius  An- 
iiasoB  Seneca  had  bequeathed  to  his 
friends  and  to  posterity  '^  the  image  of 
his  life."     We  are,  in  fact,  in  Pagano- 
Christian  Rome,  about  the  date  408  of 
this  era  of  grace.     Society  had  its  his- 
torians, its  satirists^  and  its  preachers, 
pretty  much  as  society  has  now.    It 
Ittd,  too,    its    follies,  its   foibles,   its 


extravagances,  much  after  the  pattern 
whichBabylon  sets  theworld  to-day.  For 
our  edification  the  records  of  all  these 
survive.  AmmianusMarcellinus  andthe 
Christian  fathers  themselves  abound  in 
sketches  which  have  the  stamp  of  truth, 
and  we  must  be  dull  indeed  if  we  miss 
their  application  to  our  own  epoch* 
It  is  overpoweringly  hot  in  the  seven- 
hilled  city.  The  Roman  season  of 
408  languishes  to  its  end.  But  the 
cypresses  which  line  the  Appian 
Way  cast  as  gratefal  a  shadow  as  the 
elms  which  £uik  Rotten  Row.  The 
gorgeously  decorated  carriages  are  sur- 
mounted with  skilfully-devised  awn- 
ings, and  taU  footmen,  stationed  on  the 
splash-board  behind,  hold  over  the 
heads  of  patrician  dames  gilded  um- 
brellas with  silken  folds.  Still  it  is 
''  quite  too  awful  this  heat :  how  deli- 
cious to  be  in  Iceland."  It  was  not 
exactly  in  this  language  that  the 
Roman  ladies  of  the  period  expressed 
themselves,  but  if  Ammianus  MarceUinua 
is  to  be  trusted  the  sentiment  conveyed 
was  identical  '*  Should  a  sunbeam,"  he 
writes,  '*  penetrate  through  some  un- 
guarded and  imperceptible  chink  they 
deplore  their  intolerable  hardships,  and 
lament  in  afiected  language  that  they 
were  not  bom  in  the  land  of  the  Cim- 
merians, the  region  of  eternal  darkness." 
The  crowd  of  carriages — camtcoe^  is  the 
name  given  them  by  the  Roman  histo- 
rian, and  they  may  be  said  roughly  to 
correspond  to  our  modem  barouches— 
grows  denser  every  minute.  At  the 
first  mile-stone  from  the  Servian  gates, 
and  from  thence  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios,  hard  by  the  hollow  of  the  Aqua 
Crabra,  the  equipages  press  so  closely 
on  each  other  that  they  can  only  proceed 
at  a  snail's  pace.  Nearer  to  the  city 
still,  as  the  road  becomes  a  street,  and 
is  intersected  by  various  thoroughfares, 
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the  stream  of  yehicles  disperses  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  the  equipages 
of  matrons  and  ladies  set  off  at  a 
sharp  trot  "round  the  immense  space 
of  tiie  city  and  suburhs.  Their  long 
robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the 
wind,  and  as  they  are  agitated  by  art  or 
accident  they  occasionidly  discover  the 
rieh  tonics  embroidered  mth  the  figures 
of  various  animals.''  Are  the  fair  occu- 
pants of  the  earrucas  supplied  to  the 
present  generation  by  such  purveyors  as 
Messrs.  Laurie  and  Mamer  ignorant  of 
similar  innocent  little  devices  for  dis- 
playing the  elegant  fit  of  a  boddice,  or 
tiie  graceful  fold  of  a  mantilla?  But 
Eotten  Bow  is  not  exclusively  dedicated 
to  the  presence  of  ladies  whose  social 
position  is  well  defined  and  indisputable* 
The  half- world  of  M.  Dumas  supplies 
a  conq)icuou8  contingent  The  Marchio- 
ness of  Carabaa's  victoria  is  immediately 
followed  by  Anonyma  and  her  ponies. 
A  very  considerable  sensation  was  very 
reoenUy  eaused  in  Hyde  Park  by  the 
pertinacity  with  which  a  certain  lili- 
putian  equipage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
miniature  horses,  on  one  of  which  was 
seated  a  diminutive  postilion,  made 
its  appearance  within  the  fashionable  in- 
closure  day  after  day ;  and  great  ladies, 
while  betraying  signs  of  deep  curiosity 
as  to  the  staitu  and  the  antecedents  of 
the  proprietress  of  this  bijou  vehicle, 
were  heard  to  express  their  disgust  at 
the  frequent  signs  of  recognition  which 
she  elicited  from  the  gilded  youth  and 
the  more  patriarchal  dandies  grouped 
on  the  adjacent  footpath.  Strangely 
enough  Ammianus  indicates  something 
very  like  a  parallel  to  this.  "I^," 
he  tells  us,  and  he  is  speaking  of 
the  Boman  nobles,  "  in  their  places  of 
mixed  and  general  resort  they  meet  any 
of  their  &vourites  they  do  not  refrain 
from  open  salutation.''  Unless  Chrysos- 
tom  grievously  exaggerates  the  pheno- 
mena of  his  age,  iostitutioiis  closely 
analogous  to  the  afternoon  teas  which 
attract  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  members  of  two  Pall  Mall  Clubs 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's 
Wood  and  South  Belgravia,  were  not 
nknown  to  the  young  officers  of  the 


imperial  army,  taking  their  holiday  in 
the  seven-hilled  city  after  the  labours 
of  an  arduous  campaign  among  the 
border  tribes  of  Scythia. 

Nothing    can  be  more  dramatically 
complete  than  the  entire  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  historian,  on  whom  the 
author  of  the  ''Decline  and  Fall"  has 
so  largely  drawn,  of  high  hfo  at  Rome, 
and  of  the  characters  and  customs  of  an 
aristocracy  which  had  long  since  loit 
its  influence  because  it  systematicaUy 
ignored  its  duties.     And  a  new  ans- 
tocracy,  that  of   wealth,  had  asseited 
its  existence  in  the  social  hierarchy 
of  Home.     In  nineteenth  century  Lon- 
don, a  good  many  highly  respectable 
people  flaunt  armorial  bearings,  cnsta, 
and  mottoes,  to  which  they  have  no 
legal  or  heraldic  claim,  and  are  rapplied 
by  obliging  dealers  with  MihM  per* 
tnits  of  a  remote  and  mythical  aneesby. 
Changes  of  patronymic   axe  not  ui- 
known.    Nei^er  were  they  unknown 
in  the  epoch  of  which  AmmianTis  gires 
us  a  faithful  narrative.    These  ahoddy- 
ites — plebeeulu    is    the    Latin   expiea- 
sion — "contend,"  he   remarks,  "with 
each  other  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titiei 
and  surnames — curiously  select  or  in< 
vent  the  most  lofty  and  sonorous  appel- 
lationa"    Thus   some   wretched  terrce 
filius  who  had  made  his  fortune  by  a 
successful  venture  in  Asiatic  merc^- 
disc  or  Greek  fruit,  would  from  plain 
Faber  swagger  before  the  Boman  world 
as  Reburrus  or  Fabunius,  Pagoniua  or 
Tarrasinus — tities,  observes  our  author, 
"  which  seem  to  impress  the  ears  of  the 
vulgar  with  astonishment  and  respect 
From  a  vain  ambition,"  he  continues, 
"of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they 
affect   to    multiply  their   likeness  in 
statues  of  bronze  and  marble."    Have 
we  not  here  something  like  an  anticipa- 
tion of  those  "  Portraits  of  a  Qentleman" 
which  now  form  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  annual  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  ? 

Let  us  select  another  point  of  coin* 
cidence  between  the  two  cities  and  the 
two  seasons.  The  gambling  hells  of 
London  no  longer  exist  But  in  the 
social    reform    which    we   pride   cmr- 
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aelTas  on  having  consummated  genuine  f 
If  we  have  no  Crockford%  have  we  no 
Arlington  and  no  Portland?    If  we  do 
not  plaj  high  in  public,  what  passes  in 
private  f    If  there  are  no  oiganizations 
ont  of  doozs  for  the  promotion  of  ecarte 
and  roulette^  is   there  any  person   at 
all  acquainted  with  the  vie  intime  of 
May&ir  and  St.  James's  who  cannot 
mention  half-a-dozen  domiciles,  pretty 
and  innocent  enough  as  to  their  ex- 
terior, but  to  which  no  visitor  would 
be  welcome  after  the  shades  of  night 
liad  fidleUy  unless  he  was  willing  to 
stake  sums,  for  something  more  than 
"fan  "  or  « love,"  on  the  turn  of  the 
dice  or  the  colour  of  the  cards.     Are 
there  no  Becky  Sharpes  and  Eawdon 
CcKwleys  to  preside  over  such  delightful 
little  establishments  as  these?  ''Another 
method,"  we  quote  the  garrulously  cir- 
oomstantial  chronicler,  "  of  introdnetfen 
into  tile  houses  and  society  of  tfie  great 
it  derived  firom  the  profession  of  gaming^ 
or,  is  it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play. 
Ihe  confederates  are  united  by  a  strict 
and  indissoluble  bond  of  friendship,  or 
other  of  oonspiraey :  a  superior  degree 
of  skill  in  the  Tesserarian  art  (which 
may  be  interpreted  the  game  of  dice  and 
tables)  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and 
reputation."      Captain    Deuceace    and 
Mr.  Rocketer  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
they  each  of  them  have  their  prototypes 
in  Ammianns  Marcellinus.    Perhaps  if 
we  could  recover  some  of  the  lost  books 
of  Ammiantis's  history,  we  should  read 
of  the  woes  of  ''plungers"   and  the 
Borrows  of  "  pigeons." 

The  effect  produced  on  the  reader 
of  these  records  resembles  that  which  ' 
follows  on  a  survey  of  the  excavated 
lemains  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
We  are  brought  &ce  to  face  with  a  civi- 
liation  which,  as  we  gaze  at  it,  lives 
again.  The  Boman  nobles  of  whom 
Ammianus  teUs  us  are  not  phantoms 
—they  are  realities.  We  can  see 
their  consequential  swagger  as  they 
▼aik  in  the  direction  of  the  Campus 
Martius ;  our  eyes  are  blinded  by  •  the 
dust^ouds  raised  by  their  whirling 
^^P^^S^ ;  we  are  conscious  of  offence 
at    the    contemptuous     arrogance    of 


their  manner;  we  do  not  fail  to  per* 
ceive  the  settled  sneer  that  curls 
upon  their  upper  lip.  If  we  were  to 
follow  them,  after  the  conclusion  of 
their  drive  through  the  Appian  Way, 
into  their  palaces  grouped  on  or  around 
the  hills  of  the  city,  we  should  be  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  rather  of  glare  and 
glitter  than  of  elegance  or  comfort.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  his  latest  novel,  has  de- 
scribed a  certain  order  of  buiquets  as 
marked  by  "  coarse  plenty  and  barbaric 
splendour."  In  the  great  houses  of 
Pagano-Christian  Home  there  was  mag- 
nificence rather  than  grandeur,  luxury 
rather  than  refinement  The  dinners  and 
suppers  of  the  aristocracy  were  conceived 
on  a  scale  of  gorgeous  abundance ;  there 
was  a  dazzling  profusion  of  plate ;  the 
air  was  heavy  with  perfumes  of  sickly 
sweetness ;  but  there  was  an  absence  of 
all  hnmaniring  influences.  The  imprea- 
sbn  conveyed  by  a  perusal  of  such  a 
treatise  as  MiiUer's  cpui  magnum  on 
the  "Oenius,  the  Character,  and  the 
Learning  of  the  Age  of  Theodosius  "  is 
one  of  ostentatious  vulgarity.  Tet  even 
in  the  chapter  of  Ammianus  on  the 
Roman  nobility  there  are  one  or  two 
brief  passages  not  xmsuggestive  of  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  paralleliMu.  As  we  read 
of  proud  and  wealthy  senators  who 
"  when  in  the  country,  welcolne  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  such  warm  profes- 
sions and  such  kind  inquiries  that  he 
retires  enchanted  with  the  afiability  of 
his  illustrious  friend,  and  full  of  regret 
that  he  had  so  long  delayed  his  journey 
to  Rome ;"  as  we  hear  the  sequel — ^how 
when  the  provincial  makes  the  solicited 
visit  to  his  potens  amictu  in  the  capital,, 
at  his  town  house,  "  he  is  mortified  by 
the  discovery  that  his  person,  his  name, 
and  his  county  are  already  forgotten,'' 
are  we  not  reminded  of  the  episode  in 
which  a  well-known  personage  replying 
on  the  flag-stones  of  Pall  MaU  to  the 
effusive  salutation  of  a  rural  acquaint- 
ance, said  that  as  he  had  known  him 
in  the  country  before,  so  he  should 
be  happy  to  know  him  when  he  was  in 
the  country  again  1  While  rustic  cousins 
were  not  more  courted  in  Rome  than  in 
London,  foreigners  were  in  a  measure 
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the  fashion.  My  Lord  FaboniuB,  Yis- 
count  PagoniaSy  or  Earl  Tarrasinas  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  the  stranger 
who  hailed  from  Athens  or  the  shores 
of  the  Levant.  There  are  memhers 
of  the  peerage  in  England  who  appear 
to  believe  that  a  sea  voyage  has 
the  same  effect  upon  human  character 
as  on  winoy  and  who  extend  to  the 
smallest  of  Transatlantic  authors  a  re- 
ception which  they  would  shudder  to 
give  to  a  man  of  letters  of  their  own 
country. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Boman 
season  of  the  year  408  a.d.  is  over,  and 
that  the  representatives  of  Boman  fashion 
have  retired  from  the  capital  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  recruiting  after  its  fatigues — 
even  as  in  August  the  broken  hearts  of 
London  will  wing  their  flight  to  Scar- 
borough and  the  blighted  beings  find 
refuge  at  Cowes.  Italy  had  hoih,  its 
Cowes  and  its  Scarlxwough.  The  painted 
galleys  which  sailed  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Lucrine  lake,  what  were  they  but 
the  forerunners  of  the  fairy  craft  which 
flit  up  and  down  the  Solents  We 
have  heard  of  yachtsmen  who  object 
upon  principle  to  lose  sight  of  their 
clubhouse  on  the  coast,  and  who 
are  careful  not  to  go  so  &r  in  their 
expeditions  as  to  be  unable  to  recognise 
the  signal  which  a  kindly  chef  displays 
communicating  to  them  the  contents  of 
the  dinner  m§nu  of  the  day.  The  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  trusted  them- 
selves to  the  surface  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean off  Baisa  and  Cayeta  were,  we 
gather  from  Anmianus,  very  fair- 
weather  sailors  indeed.  "  Sometimes," 
writes  this  Duo  de  Gtamont  of  his 
age,  ''these  heroes  undertake  more 
arduous  achievements — ^they  visit  their 
estates  in  Italy,  and  procure  themselves 
by  the  toil  of  servile  hands  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  chase."  Did  Ammianus 
intend  to  make  any  prophetic  allusion 
to  the  modem  baUuef  Before  we  quit 
this  part  of  our  subject^  let  us  give  a 
further  extract  from  our  historian. 
''The  acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom 
engages  the  curiosity  of  the  nobles,  who 
abhor  the  fatigue  and  disdain  the  ad- 
vantages of  study.  .  •  .  But  the  costly 


instruments  of  the  theatre,  flutes  and 
enormous  lyres,  are  constmcted  for  their 
use ;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  is  incessantly  repeated 
in  the  palaces  of  Bome.  In  those  palaces 
sound  is  preferred  to  sense,  and  the  care 
of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind.  .  .  . 
The  distress  which  follows  and  chastiaeg 
extravagant  luxury  often   reduces  the 
great  to  the  use  of  the  most  humiliatiDg 
expedients,  and  when  they  desire  to 
borrow  they  employ  the  base  and  suppli- 
catory style  of  the  slave  in  the  oomeiiy." 
We  think  it  was  Mr.  Gaston  Phoebus  who 
said  that  the  great  point  in  the  train- 
ing of  our  governing  classes  is  that  they 
never  "read."     Have  not  the  theatre 
and  its  accompaniments  become  of  late 
a  fashion  to  an  extent  only  known  smoe 
the  model  of  social  Paris  has  been  set 
up  and  worshipped  in  London  1  while 
as  for  the  Nemesis  of  insolvency  which 
dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  "extrava- 
gant "  habits  of  the  nobles  in  the  reign 
of  Honorius  and  Gonstantine,  has  it 
been  unknown  since  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria? 

The  que8ti<m  of  the  populousnesa  of 
Bome  at  this  period  is  one  which, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  amonnt 
of  speculation  and  research  that  it 
has  excited,  has  not  been  settled. 
Whetlier  we  fix  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants at  1,200,000,  or  at  httLe  more 
than  half  that  sum,  it  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  in  the  dense  crowding  of  its 
dwellings,  in  its  close  and  vivid  con- 
trasts between  pauperism  and  opulence, 
in  the  local  proximity  of  the  dens  of 
squalor  and  misery  to  the  palaces  of  a 
profligate  aristocracy,  Bome  resembled 
London  more  nearly  than  any  other  city 
has  ever  done  before  or  since.  Then,  as 
now,  St  James  and  SL  Giles  were  next 
door  neighbours,  and  had  some  Boman 
senator  cared  to  take  up  such  a  social 
question  he  might  have  found  abundant 
material  for  a  measure  analogous  to  Mr. 
Cross's  "Bookeries  Bill"  Into  such 
matters  as  these  the  great  world  of 
Pagano^Ghristian  Bome  did  not  care  to 
inquire ;  and  the  languid  ladies  who 
wose  all  kinds  of  devotional  and  reli- 
gious   devices    embroidered   on   their 
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damiy  robes — eyen  as  onr  own  ^  girls 
of  the  period"  burden  their  bosoms 
with  crosses  and  show  a  penchant  for 
Brammagem  rosaries — ^bestowed  not  a 
thought  npon  the  wretched,  ragged 
specimens  of  humanity  whom  they  en- 
coimtered  in  the  course  of  their  after- 
noon drive.  Yet  these  high-bom  dames 
and  demoiselles  prided  themselves  above 
all  thii^  on  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
theological  faith.  The  religion  of  Chris- 
tianity  had  already  become  highly 
&shionable  at  Rome.  Six  years  before 
the  Gothic  siege,  St.  Melania  returned 
to  the  Italian  capital  after  an  absence  of 
Bome  duration  for  purposes  of  piety. 
On  this  occasion,  as  we  learn  from 
BinUnus  Nolanus,  the  Appian  way  was 
one  uninterrupted  blaze  of  splendid 
carnages,  containing  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  chief  nobles  and 
senators  of  the  city,  magnificently 
diessed  in  [the  most  elaborate  [toilets 
which  the  costumiers  of  the  age  could 
manufacture.  Eome  had,  in  truth,  come 
out  to  meet  and  greet  the  fashionable 
saint  in  much  the  same  way  that  Lon- 
don debouches  into  Hyde  Park  when 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  season,  comes  forth  to  gladden 
with  her  presence  the  eyes  of  the  mot- 
ley concourse  at  the  West  End.  A 
motley  gronp,  too,  it  was  which  wel- 
comed, A.D.  402,  the  divine  Melania  to 
the  city  of  her  adoption.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  a  throog,  habited  in  a  multi- 
tude of  fashions,  and  resplendent  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  were  a 
sprinkling  of  men  and  women  whose 
garments  and  whose  mien  struck  the 
eye  as  a  protest  against  the  levity  and 
ostentation  of  the  crowd — ^women  in 
serge  dresses  and  with  covered  faeea ; 
men  who,  as  they  hurried  onwards  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  whom  Heaven 
was  supposed  to  have  visited  with  such 
exceptional  marks  of  favour,  muttered 
sprayer  xmder  their  breath,  described 
npon  their  breast  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
made  a  gesture,  as  who  would  say,  Apage, 
Saiana*/  while  their  toga  of  coarsest 
doth  or  untanned  skin  trailed  behind. 
It  was  these  latter  who  constituted 
the  Boman  dergy,  and  who  were  the 


spiritual  guides,  pastors,  and  confessors 
of  the  feminine  rank  and  fashion  of 
the  Eternal  City.  Hie  resemblance 
presented  by  the  interior  of  a  fashion- 
able church  at  Home  to  what  is  to  be 
witnessed  any  Sunday  at  any  one  of 
the  ritualistic  establishments  in  London 
must  have  been  curiously  close. 

"  In  a  church  that  is  furnished  with  muUion 
and  gable, 
With  nave  sM  with  chancel,  with  reredos 
and  ^in, 
The  pemtent's  dresses  are  sealskin  and 
sable,  » 

The  odour  of  sanctity's  Eau  de  Cologne. 

"  But  only  could  Lucifer  flying  from  Hades 
Gfaze  down  on  this  crowa  with  its  pan- 
niers and  paints, 
He  would  say,  as  he  looked  at  the  lords  and 
the  ladies, 
'  Oh,  where  is  All  Sinnezs,  if  this  is  All 
Saints?'" 

So  has  written  an  epigrammatist  of 
our  day,  and  there  are  passages  in  the 
writings  of  St  Chrysostom,  St.  Am- 
brose, and  St  Augustine  which  read 
like  ancient  homilies  on  the  modem 
text  The  women,  we  are  told  by 
these  fttthers  of  the  Church,  ''take 
their  places  and  offer  up  their  prayers 
loaded  with  rings  and  chains.  Ths 
air  is  filled  with  strange  scents  and 
exquisite  odours.  Beligion  itself  is 
made  subservient  to  vanity  and  dis 
play.  Even  in  the  house  of  God  ma- 
trons wear  their  hair  brought  up  to  an 
enormous  height^  especially  affecting 
the  golden  dye  [mark  these  words!] 
from  which  propensity  th^y  are  not  to 
be  deterred  by  any  motives  of  religion." 
In  a  similar  vein  St  Jerome,  review- 
ing the  personnel  of  the  congregation 
which  attended  his  own  chapel,  asks,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  ''What  business 
have  rouge  and  paint  on  a  Christian 
cheek  ?  Who  can  weep  for  her  sins  as 
she  hears  the  just  wrath  and  sure 
judgments  of  God  announced,  if  she 
knows  that  the  tears  will  wash  her  face 
bare  and  leave  furrows  on  her  skini 
With  what  trust  can  faces  be  lifted  up 
towards  heaven  which  the  Maker  can- 
not recognize  as  His  workmanship  %  *' 
St  Gregory  of  Naziamsen,  while  preach- 
ing  a  funeral  aeimon  on   his    sister 
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Gorgonia,  takes  the  opportuniiy  of 
satirizing  the  feminine  follies  and 
foibles  of  the  day,  and  by  anticipa- 
tion, of  a  day  also  for  which  the  world 
was  to  wait  some  fourteen  centories. 
''Her  only  ornaments,''  qnoth  the 
saintly  pulpiteer  in  reference  to  the 
object  of  his  panegyric^  ''were  pore 
manners  and  a  pure  air.  She  wore  no 
jewels,  no  filie  transparent  robes,  no 
hair  crisped,  no  extravagant  head-dress, 
no  paint,  no  false  colours.  Gorgonia's 
red  was  given  by  modesty,  her  white  by 
fasting."  ''Those  pigments,"  exclaims 
TertuUian,  "  that  ye  use  for  your  cheeks, 
that  red  dye  which  ye  place  upon  your 
lips,  that  black  with  which  ye  mark 
your  eyebrows — what  are  they  but  open 
disdain  for  God's  work  1  In  God's  like- 
ness ye  were  made,  aifd  of  that  simili- 
tude ye  do  your  utmost  to  destroy  all 
trace." 

Yet»  notwithstanding  these  vazy 
plain  animadyersionsi  delirered  Sunday 
after  Sunday  £rom  the  pulpit  of  the 
Boman  churches  against  the  iniquities 
of  fashion^  the  clergy  were  high  in 
fashionable  jhvouri  and  their  sermons 
were  listened  to  by  overflowing  con- 
gregations. The  Boman  ladies  appear 
to  have  had  the  same  taste  in  the 
matter  of  pulpit  oratory  as  that  attri- 
buted by  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  "  Chronicles 
of  Carlingford  "  to  one  of  her  heroines, 
and  to  have  been  chiefly  attracted  by 
"real,  rousing-up  discourses."  One 
preacher  might  say  that  "women  had 
always  some  contest  with  saints ;  and 
that  the  enmity  of  Jezebel  to  Elias, 
and  of  Herodiaa  to  John  the  Baptist, 
was  typical  of  a  strife  that  was  being 
waged  every  day  in  the  world."  Ter- 
tullian  might  blindly  exclaim,  "You 
women  are  the  cause  of  the  sin  of 
the  world,  and  yet  you  delight  thus 
to  attract  notice  to  yourselves;"  or 
might,  by  a  fanciful  combination  of 
ideas,  carry  his  hearers  in  thought 
from  the  serpent  to  the  devil,  and 
from  the  devil  to  womankind  by  the 
following  images : — "Pearls,  which  are 
the  ornaments  of  women,  are  taken 
out  of  the  heads  of  serpents :  this  only 
was  wanting  to  Christian  women  to  be 


indebted  to  the  serpent  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  beauty.    Is  this  the  "way 
in  which  they  seek  to  cany  out  the 
spirit  of  the  prophecy,  "  She  shall  bruise 
his  head  t "     Nor  was  Chrysostom  more 
reserved  or  complimentary.    "Your fine 
linen,"  he  said,  "will  not  shield  you 
from  the  flame ;  yourpurple  will  not  keep 
off  the  fire  of  hell."   Theie  is  nothing  to 
show  that  these  expostulations  and  in- 
vectives  produced  much  in  the  way  of 
result.    It  was  to  no  purpose  that  these 
patristic  Boanerges  reminded  their  flock 
that  they  were  told  by  the  inspired 
Word  to  work  out  their  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  yet  that,  in  the 
face  of  this  Divine  information,  they 
appeared  before  Him  week  after  week 
with  faces  confident  and  satisfied,  as  if 
their  silks,  their  laces,  ponderous  buckles 
and  diamonds,  could  purchase  safefy  for 
their  souls.    If  "  the  body  of  a  little 
woman  could  be  made  to  bear  a  load  of 
riches,  and  carry  about  with  it  an  mtire 
estate,"  did  the  wearer  of  that  wealih 
remember  that  as  she  had  brought  no* 
thing  into  the  world  so  she  could  tdte 
nothing  out?     When  St   Jeromfti  as 
he  thundered  forth  his  eloquent  and 
impassioned  diatribes  against  the  sins 
of  his  generation,  saw  depicted  on  the 
countenances  of   his  hearers  a  keenly 
critical  pleasure,  and  recognized  in  their 
manner  a  tendency  to  demonstrate  their 
approval  by  wordb  and  signs,  he  indi^ 
nantly  deprecated  any  such  manifosta- 
tion.      "Let    me,"    he    cried,    "hear 
rather  the  groans  of  the  people  than 
their  acclamations;    let  the  only  ap- 
plause given  me  be  their  tears." 

At  this  period  no  fewer  than  thirty* 
nine  churches  existed  on  the  sites  of 
Pagan  temples.  The  Bishop  of  Bome 
had  already  become  a  considerable  per- 
sonage in  the  realm.  His  power  was 
supreme  over  the  urban  clergy,  and 
extended  to  a  wide  suburbicarian  dis^ 
trict  as  well.  The  clerical  establish- 
ment which  he  ruled  in  the  city 
itself  was  composed  of  forty-six  pres- 
byters, seven  deacons,  as  many  sub* 
deacons,  forty-two  acolytes,  fifty-two 
exorcists,  and  a  host  of  wardens  and 
door-keepers.    In  the  splendours  of  its 
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ceiemonial,  Koman  ChriBtiAnity  did  not 
jield  to  Roman  Paganism.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  magnificence  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  was  not,  however, 
undisputed  We  may  even  trace  in  the 
difieience  of  sentiment  and  practice 
which  prevailed  on  the  subject  the 
germs  of  that  feud  which  has  continued 
for  centuries  among  professing  Chris- 
tians,  and  which  divides  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  present  day — ^between 
the  supporters  of  a  gorgeous  symbolism 
in  eedeoastical  ordinances  and  the  cul- 
tivators of  a  studied  and  severe  sim- 
plicity. It  is  clear  that  then,  as  now, 
the  religions  world  was  divided  into  the 
opposing  camps  of  Eitualism  and  Evan- 
g^cism.  The  cultus  of  primitive 
Christianity,  which  was  distinctively 
Eoman,  had  not  suffered  itself  to 
be  betrayed  into  extravagance.  The 
increase  of  religious  pageantry  was 
the  result  of  a  twofold  influence — ^first, 
the  necessity  of  a  successful  competition 
with  the  ceremonies  of  Paganism; 
secondly,  the  force  of  the  example  of 
the  Eastern  Christian  Church.  In  the 
age  of  which  we  write  the  pomp  of 
Byzantine  usage  had  grafted  itself  on  the 
once  almost  puritanically  simple  Church 
of  Borne.  StUl  the  innovations  were  (in 
some  quarters)  strongly  opposed ;  and 
while  it  was  urged,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  religion,  in  winning  souls  to  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  should  without 
hesitation  avaU  itself  of  all  the  allure- 
ments  of  sense,  it  was  contended,  on 
the  other,  that  the  aesthetic  emotions 
were  at  best  an  untrustworthy  basis  for 
moral  practice  or  for  theological  con- 
viction.^ Strangely  enough,  as  if  a 
premonitory  sign  of  the  war&re  in 
after  ages  to  be  waged  by  opposite 
schools  of  thought  as  to  the  text 
of  the  spiritual  songs  and  psblms  in 
^ise  in  their  churches,  a  severe  conflict 
had  already  ansen  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  hymnals  and  their  appro- 
priate mtisical  accompaniment.  Any 
person  who  knows  the  bone  of  con- 

]  In  his  "EarlyChriatiaiLity  "  (iiiSO),  Deaa 
Milman  has  traced  the  gradual  tcansfiguration 
of  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  its 
social  and  religions  results. 


tention  which  the  publication  entitled 
"  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem  **  is 
among  the  clergy  of  the  present  day 
will  regard  the  dispute  as  ominously 
prophetic. 

Old  Eome— the  Rome  of  the  Csosars, 
of  Jupiter,  of  the  worship  of  Vesta,  the 
Eome  whose  glory  and  protection  were 
the  special  care  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Olympian  hierarchy — ^had  passed 
away.  The  new  order  of  things  had  been 
already  entered  upon.  The  religion  of 
Christianity  was  popular;  excommuni- 
cation was  a  social  and  a  fashionable 
penalty,  and  involved  a  species  of  ostra- 
cism  from  the  most  select  of  Eoman 
coteries.  The  Church  was  not  merely 
the  home  of  piety :  it  was  a  court  of 
modish  honour.  The  supremacy  of  the 
pontifEs  bade  fair  to  rival  that  of  the 
Emperors;  and  in  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Yalentinian  and  Da- 
masus,  we  may  see  the  first  beginnings  of 
that  strife  between  Pope  and  Kaiser 
which  runs  through  the  whole  web  of 
European  history.  "  When  I  consider," 
says  Ammianus,  speaking  of  the  con- 
test between  Damasus  and  Ursinus 
for  the  pontifical  chair,  ^'  the  splendour 
of  the  capital,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
so  valuable  a  prize  should  inflame  the 
desires  of  ambitious  men.  The  success- 
ful candidate  is  secure  that  he  vnll  be 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  the  matrons ; 
as  soon  as  his  dress  is  composed  with 
becoming  care  and  elegance  he  may 
proceed  in  his  chariot  through  the 
streets  of  Eome ;  and  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  the  imperial  table  will  not 
equal  the  profuse  and  delicate  entertain- 
ments provided  by  the  taste  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Eoman  ponti£B9.  How 
much  more  rationally  would  these  pon- 
tifis  consult  their  true  happiness,  if,  in- 
stead of  alleging  the  greatness  of  the 
city  as  an  excuse  for  their  manners,  they 
would  imitate  the  exemplary  life  of 
those  provincial  bishops  whose  temper- 
ance and  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel 
and  downcast  looks,  recommend  their 
pure  and  modest  virtue  to  the  Deity  and 
His  true  worshippera" 

We  need  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
finding  points  of  social  detail  in  which 
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the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Pagano-Ghiis- 
tian  Eome  suggests  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  Christian  and  fashionable  London. 
The  "  pet  parsons"  and  the  '*  faat  clei^- 
men  "  of  modern  society  had  their  faith- 
ful prototypes  in  the  fifth  centuiy.  The 
Bev.  Morphine  Velvet,  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Warren,  and  the  Eev.  Charles  Honey- 
man,  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  had  their  proto- 
types in  the  ranks  of  the  primitive 
Koman  hierarchy.  The  spirit  which 
prompts  young  ladies  of  the  present 
day  to  overwhelm  the  celibate  curate 
or  the  rector  (unattached)  with  gifts 
of  sHppers  and  curiously  emblasoned 
book-marks,  animated  the  matrons  and 
the  maids,  whose  ancestresses  had 
bowed  their  pious  knee  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  St.  Jerome 
takes  the  younger  clergy  of  his  com- 
munion severely  to  task  because  they 
do  not  abstain  from  mingling  in  the 
giddy  crowd  on  the  Appian  Way  or 
even  firom  assisting  at  the  shows  of 
the  theatre  and  the  spectacles  of  the 
circus.  '^  You,"  he  exclaims  with  right- 
eous wrath,  in  one  of  his  addresses, 
"who  by  your  vows  have  dedicated 
your  life  to  the  divine  service,  are  you 
not  ashamed  to  devote  hours  and  days 
to  attendance  on  these  idle  women,  who, 
while  they  prattle  about  the  things  of 
the  next  world,  have  their  hearts  and 
affections  solely  fixed  upon  the  things 
of  this  ?  Does  no  feelii^  of  reverence 
and  awe  prevent  you  from  laying  aside 
the  garb  which  is  intended  to  pro- 
claiia  to  all  men  your  sacred  calling, 
and  assuming  a  dress  which  has  in  it  no 
trace  of  the  priesthood  1  Does  no  fear 
lest  your  souls  should  contract  pollution 
from  the  levity  and  profanity  of  the 
conversation  to  which  you  must  listen 
ccHue  over  you  when  you  take  your  place 
at  those  banquets  .'of  the  great?"  St. 
Jerome  may  possibly  have  fallen  into  an 
excess  of  severity  in  these  denunciations 
of  his  weaker  brethren.  But  he  appears 
to  describe  phenomena  with  which  we 
are  curioudy  familiar.  We  shall  be  par- 
doned if  we  suggest  that  the  number  of 
Anglican  clergymen  who  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Hyde  Park  during  the  season, 
on  the  coutse  at  Aseot  on  the  cap  daj. 


or  in  the  Duke  of  Kichmond's  Park 
during  the  Goodwood  week,  in  muftij 
might    cause    the    bones   of  the  old 
Eoman  saint  to  turn  with  indi^^natiou 
in  their  sepulchre.    It  is  perfecUy  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  two  classes 
of  the  Christian   priesthood,  each  of 
them  possessing  considerable  social  in- 
fluence at  Kome,  and  diligently  cultivat- 
ing the  families  of  the  Boman  nobility. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  monk- 
ish heredipetistSf  or  legacy-hunters— the 
priestly  successors  of  the  testamenU  cap- 
tcUores  lashed  by  Juvenal — who  on  the 
strength  of  their  spiritual  influence  with 
the  opulent  households  of  the  capitd 
laid   the  foundation  of  the  tempoial 
wealth  of  their  order ;  on  the  other  we 
have  those  who  take  advantage  of  their 
priestly  position  and  privileges  to  acqniie 
in  Gibbon's  language,  *^  the  most  desir- 
able advantages  of  the  world ;  the  hvely 
attachment,  perhaps,   of  a   young  and 
beautiful  woman;   the  delicate  plenty 
of  an  opulent  household,  and  the  re- 
spectful homage  of  the  slaves,  theficeed- 
men,  and  the  clients  of  a  senatorial 
family."  ^     When  we  remember  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Chnrck 
at  Eome  celibacy  was  not  uniformly  com- 
pulsory  on  her  prieaihood,  the  porition 
and  the  possible  pretensions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical cavalier  servente  provide  us  with 
the  outline  of  a  picture  that,  mutaiu 
mutandis,  might  have  been  drawn  from 
the  life  of  to-day. 

In  alluding  to  the  power  exercised 
by  the  Christian  clergy  over  the  fair 
members  of  their  congregation,  we  are 
reminded  of  a  change  that  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  social  and  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  entire  sex,  which  must  on 
the  whole  be  allowed  to  bring  us  very 
near  to  the  modem  order  of  things.  The 
condition  of  the  Eoman  wife  had  beoome 
totally  revolutionized.  The  family  was 
no  longer  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  marital  autocracy,  but  of  oo-equal 
partnership.  The  l^gal  rights  of  women 
as  regarded  the  tenure  of  proper^,  in- 
dependent of  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
husbands,  were  as  complete  as  the  late 
Mr.  Mill  would  have  desired.  The  &r- 
^  **  Decline  and  Fall,"  chap.  xxv. 
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tonasof  many  of  the  Soman  ladies  were 
immenfle,  and,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described  above,  not  unfrequently 
found  their  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Church — a  destination  which  was  by  no 
means  discontinued  after  the  issue  of 
Yalentinian's  edict  illegalizing  testamen- 
tary dispositions  made  in  the  interest 
of  eeclesiastics.  Socially,  the  Eoman  lady 
was  free  to  order  her  movements  as  she 
would,  nor  can  Mayfair  or  Belgravia 
boast  of  more  perfect  specimens  of  femi- 
nine independence  than  abounded  in  the 
Mionable  neighbourhood  of  the  Pala- 
tine.   Marriage  was  regarded,  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Church  notwithstanding,  as 
a  civil  contract  terminable  at  will,  and 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  practical 
adoption  of  this  view  was  that  a  phe- 
n(»aenon  which  the  student  of  English 
sociology  will  recognize  as  strangely  on 
the  increase  in. our  own  favoured  cen- 
tury was  curiously  prevalent  at  Eome. 
Probably  every  third   carriage  which 
passed  in  that  glittering  string  described 
bj  Ammianus  Marcellinus  down  the 
great  promenade  of  the  city  contained 
a  diwroSey  or  a  marketable  widow.     St. 
Jerome  mentions  a  lady  of  fashion  at 
Rome  who  was  married  to  her  twenty- 
third  husband,  she  herself  being  his 
twenty-first  wife.      Incompatibility  of 
temper,  difference  of  religious  belief, 
mere  dislike  of  the  married  state — these 
were  admitted  as  sufficient  causes  for  a 
final  suspension  of  all  matrimonial  re- 
lations,    A  divorcee  is  eyed  with  sus- 
picion in  London  or  at  Brighton,  where 
ihey  are  probably  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  town  in  the  United  Eang- 
dom,  or  even  in  Paris.    But  though 
pulpits  echoed    Sunday  after  Sunday 
^th  denunciations  of  divorce  as  an 
institniion  inefiably  offensive    to   the 
Divine  will,  the  custom  was  regarded 
vith  something  more  than   social  to- 
leration.   The  lady  who  had  separated 
from  her  husband  by   mere    process 
of  law  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of 
liberty  than  her  unmarried  Mend,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fervour  of  the  patristic 
condemnation,  her  position  suggested 
itself  to  her  friends  as  only  less  desir- 
able than  that  of  the  widow.    On  the 


widow  of  the  period,  not  less  than  on 
the  divorce,  St.  Jerome  is  particularly 
severe.  "  They  are  used,''  he  says,  "  to 
paint,  to  dress  in  silk,  wear  jewels,  and 
sprinkle  themselves  with  perfumes. 
They  mourn  for  their  husbands  as  if 
they  rejoiced  that  they  are  at  last  freed 
from  bond8ge,(and  may  look  after  other 
husbands."  Before  we  take  leave  of  the 
impassioned  invective  of  this  saintly 
censor  we  may  say  that  there  is  one 
class  in  the  world  of  Boman  fashion 
whom  he  assails  with  more  indignant 
remonstrances  than  worldly-minded 
clerics,  divorcecfVives,  or  fiisky  widows 
— the  pas9e  dowagers  and  the  decaying 
dandies,  who,  ''though  the  tomb  is 
waiting  to  receive  them,  still  flock  to 
the  theatres  and  sun  themselves  in  the 
park."  "  You  dress  well,"  lie  says, 
speaking  to  some  Major  Pendennis  of 
his  day,  ''you  wear  rings,  you  adjust 
in  proper  form  the  few  hairs  that 
remain  on  your  autumnal  head.  Has 
not  the  hour  come  for  more  serious 
thoughts  ? "  St.  Salvian's  language  is 
even  more  emphatic,  andhis  aenes  imprcbi 
mundi  tmbtts  dedit\  may  be  translated 
with  accuracy  if  not  with  elegance 
"fashionable  old  sinners." 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  there  was  no 
more  oominon  theme  of  priestly  in- 
vective in  the  pulpits  of  our  "Rngljff^ 
churches  than  the  stage.  The  Puritan 
animosity  against  the  theatre  as  the 
temple  of  the  devil  and  the  anteroom 
of  hell  had  not  yet  died  out.  For  two 
reasons  these  diatribes  are  heard  with 
much  less  frequency  now  :  firal^  a  more 
comprehensive  and  robust  view  is  gene- 
rally taken  of  dramatic  art;  secondly, 
the  objections  which  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  might  have  been  advanced^  not 
witibout  injustice,  to  the  immorality  of 
its  accessories,  are  now  anacluxmous. 
Vice  itself  may  not  have  decreased ;  but 
the  veume  of  vice  has  been  shif^  and 
the  music-hall  has  purged  the  play- 
house. Even  our  professed  teacheis  of 
rdigion  and  moraiUty  have  recogiuzed 
the  truth,  that  nothing  is  gained  by 
obscurantism  at  least  here ;  and  that  if 
the  art  of  the  playwright  or  thr 
novelist  be  the  representation  of  humr 
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nature,  dn  and  miseiy,  crime  and  sor- 
row, come  within  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  literary  or  dramatic  treatment.     The 
writings  of  the  moialists   and  divines 
contemporary  with  St  Jerome  are  full 
of  unmeasured  strictures  upon  spectacles 
which  are  sometimes  roughly  identified 
with  the  theatrical  performances  of  our 
own  time.  We  yenture  to  think  it  is  an 
entire   mistake   to    suppose    that   the 
genuine  dramatic   exhibitions   of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  included  by 
anticipation  in  the  patristic  anathemas 
of  the  fifth.    The  gymnastic  games  of 
the  circus,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  their 
successors  were  not  placed  under  the 
ban    of    the   primitive    Chuich.     St 
Cyprian  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the 
writer  and  preacher  who  discusses  the 
topic  at  the  greatest  length,  and  who 
subjects  the  ii&uence  of  the  pageants  of 
the  stage  on  those  who  throng  to  wit- 
ness them  to  the  most  unsparing  analy- 
sis.    But  his  animadversions  are  only 
applicable  to  the  drama  in  its  most  de- 
based form ;  to  the  brutalising  combats 
between  gladiatorsi  and  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre;  to  the  gross  mimes  of 
Liberius,  and  to  the  indecent  dances  of 
a  hude  corpB  de  bcUlet,     It  can  only  be 
said  that  theatrical    exhibitions  were 
condemned  unreservedly  by  the  f&thers 
of  the  Church,  when  it  is  alleged — ^as 
with  only  a  very  partial  degree  of  truth  . 
it  can  be — ^that  the  only  shows  which 
the  public  at  Bome  cared  to  witness 
were  of  this  order.      The  taste  of  a 
public  accustomed  to  have  its  passions 
stirred  by  the  sight  of  mortal  combats 
between  man  and   man   had  become 
almost  irredeemably  debauched.     As*  is 
ever  the  case,  cruelty  and  sensuality 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  if  there  were 
exhibitions    that  fairly  rivalled  these 
bloodstained  prize-fights,  they  were  ex- 
hibitions which  provoked   desire  and 
symbolized  lust. 

Was  there  no  species  of  histrionic  or 
scenic  entertainment  in  fifth  century 
Bome,  occupying  a  mean  point  between 
these  two  extremes  1  We  believe  that 
there  was.  The  pantomimists  of  the 
imperial  city  had  acquired  an  evil  name 


in  tiie  days  of  Tacitus ;  the  pantomime 
itself  was  not  necessarily  an  indecoroos 
amusement  in  the  days  of  Theodosian.^ 
With  the  charming  account  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  fable  of  Paris,  as 
given  by  Apuleius  in  the  tenth  book  of 
his  '*  Metamorphoses,"  before  ub,  it  may 
reasonably  be  contended  that  the  Boman 
pantomime  was  inferior  neither  from  an 
ethical  nor  sesthetio  point  of  view  to  the 
opSroi  houfet  of  Offenbach  and  to  the 
burlesques  and  extravaganzas  of  our  own 
stage.      In  such  exhibitions  as  these 
Boman  ladies  of  birth  and  fashion  did 
not  shrink  from  taking  a  part,  and  we 
m&y  gather  from  the  varied  information 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  pages  of 
Friedlander     that     they    occasionally 
paid  theatrical  managers  large  sums  in 
consideration  of  being  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  publicly  appearing  behind  the 
footlights.  A  misguided  taste,  it  is  troe, 
but  one  which  we  may  as  well  recollect 
is  not  unknown  in  some  eminently  re- 
spectable   circles    of  EngUsh   society, 
while  if   English  theatrical  managers 
were  to  consent  to  sacrifice  the  sums 
which   they  are  said  to  receive  from 
dSbtUantes   and  their  friends,  on  the 
occasion  of  "  first  nights,''  they  would 
f or^o  one  of  the  most  profitable  sources 
of  their  revenue.    Boman  pantomimes 
might  not  always  be  00  innocent  as 
that  described  by* Apuleius;  but»  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  general  moiatity 
and  sentiment  of  the  two  ages,  it  can- 
not   be    said  .that  the   Fagano-Chris- 
tian  public  of  fifth-century  Bome  ex- 
hibited a  greater  degree  of  indifference 
to  theatrical  decorum  than  the  wholly 
Christian  public  of  nineteenth-century 
London,  in  the  eagerness  with  which  it 
flocks  to  see  Schneider  in  the  **  Grande 
Duchesse,"    to   witness    the    unlovely 
motions  of  the  can-can,  or  to  contem- 
plate the  last  edition  of  a  very  question- 
able ballet  dance  newly  imported  from 
the  Porte  St  Martin.    Barbarous  and 

^  The  themes  of  theee  pantomimes  compre- 
hended the  whole  cyde  of  Graek  and  Eonuin 
mythology,  the  stories  of  Medea  and  Jason, 
Tereus  and  Philomela,  Perseus  and  Andro* 
meda,  &c.  &c.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  fills 
twenty-nix  lines  with  these  enmneratious. 
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brutal  enongh  the  gladiatorial  ipeetaeula 
in  the  amphitheatres  were,  as  any  one 
who  has  seen  the  pictures  of  Gerome 
vill  &el  with  a  shudder.  Still,  when 
it  is  lamembered  that  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  to  see  these  were  the 
deficendants  of  a  people  who  had 
been  assiduously  taught  during  sue- 
ceeaiTe  generations  to  hold  hloodshed 
as  nothing  by  the  side  of  patriotism ; 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  brute 
ooniage  and  bull-dog  resolution  with 
which  those  brawny  figures  met  death 
in  the  arena  below,  the  crowd  which 
cheered  to  madness  saw  the  exaltation  of 
the  national  ideal  of  excellence — it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  grosser  sentiment 
of  cruelty  was  appealed  to  than  that 
which  thrills  an  English  mob  at  the 
sight  of  the  hazardous  feats  of  the  fly- 
ing trapeze,  or  the  more  select  circles 
who  gaUier  at  Hurlingham  to  witness 
the  '' tournament  of  doves,''  or  which 
animates  Admiral  Rous  m  his  defence 
of  cock-fighting  !^ 

The  chief  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  period  on  which  we  have  dwelt, 
arises  from  its^rophetic  presentment  of 
the  spirit  ana  the  circumstances  of  a 
later  g^eration.  Christianity  in  its  in- 
fancy is  not  unmarked  by  those  features 
of  sectarian  strife  which  are  visible  in 
its  maturity.  The  intellectual  key-note 
of  the  two  ages  gives  forth  a  nearly 
identical  sound.  In  the  Bome  of  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  one  system  of 
thought  and  of  religion  had  decayed 
without  another  having  yet  completely 
taken  its  place.  It  was  a  period  of 
transition,  and  like  all  periods  of  tran- 
sition it  was  one  in  which  conviction 
was  weak,  and  superstition  and  scep- 
ticism strong.  '*  lliere  are  many,"  says 
Amin]ftTixiM|    speaking   of  the   Koman 

*  To  class  the  public  spectacles  of  Rome  at 
this  period  under  their  different  heads,  they 
must  be  dirided  as  follows  : — (1)  Gymnastic 
^'VQM  (our  own  athletic  sports) ;  (2)  Tho 
Plaatine  and  Terentian  Drama  (Legitimate 
Dnana) ;  (8)  Mimes  (Burlesque) ;  (4)  The 
Sports  of  mo  Amphitheatre  (with  which  com- 
pare the  trapeze,  Hurlingham  (and,lif  it  exists 
anywhere  still,  the  Prize  King) ;  (6)  Chariot 
Races  >- an  institution  which  corresponds 
exactly  to  our  own  "  turf." 
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nobles,  '^  who  do  not  presume  either  to 
bathe,  or  to  dine,  or  to  appear  in  public 
till  they  have  diligently  consulted,  ac< 
cording  to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the 
situation  of  Mercury  and  the  aspect  of 
the  moon.  It  is  singular  enough  that 
this  vain  credulity  may  often  be  dis- 
covered  among  the  profieiiie  sceptics  who 
impiously  doubt  or  deny  the  existence 
of  a  celestial  power."  St.  Augustine's 
testimony  is  of  similar  significance. 
"There  are,"  he  tells  us,  "men  who, 
though  they  act  as  if  they  believed 
not  in  God,  yet  when  seized  with  fear, 
suddenly  cross  themselves."  We  may 
smile  at  the  traits  of  heathen  supersti- 
tion mentioned  by  Ammianus,  but  we 
may  as  well  recollect  that  we  ourselves 
live  in  a  time  when  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  are  believed  by  not  a  few  to 
embody  themselves  in  the  panels  of 
oak  sideboards,  and  to  take  up  their 
temporary  habitation  in  the  legs  of 
mahogany  tables.  Gibbon  fil1«  page 
after  page  with  instances  of  the  power 
and  charm  whish  the  miraculous  had 
already  begun  to  exercise  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Christian  Church.  Eelics 
of  inestimable  value  and  sanctity  were 
perpetually  being  discovered:  "The 
bones  of  martyrs,  their  blood,  their 
garments,  were  supposed  to  contain  a 
healing  power ;  and  their  preternatural 
influence  was  communicated  to  the  most 
distant  objects  without  losing  any  part 
of  its  virtue."^  Pilgrimages  had  al- 
ready begun  to  be  tc^en  by  members 
of  fashionable  Bome  to  shrines  and 
sepulchres;  and  the  follies  of  the  Eoman 
season  were  considered  to  be  amply 
atoned  for  by  one  of  these  pious  pro- 
gresses. In  the  fifth  century  the  expe- 
'ditions  were  undertaken  on  foot ;  in  the 
nineteenth  the  pilgrims  travel  first- 
class  express.  That  Lb  the  chief  extent 
of  the  difference. 

But  fashionable  and  popular  as  Chris- 
tianity had  become,  it  was  scarcely  yet 
a  nationally  animatrug  power.  Its  doc- 
trines created  a  vivid  superficial  enthu- 
siasm; they  sunk  in  few  cases  to  tho 
depth  of  a  profound  moral  conviction. 
Bome  has  not  yet  had  time  to  recover 
«  "Decline  and  FaU,"  xxvii. 
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from  the  pemicioiia  effects  created  by  the 
juxta-poeitioii  of  the  multitadinoufl  wor- 
ships that  had  asserted  themselves  in 
the  time  of  Augastus,  and  that  had 
'^effected/'  as  Mr.  Lecky  justly  remarks/ 
'^  what  could  not  have  been  effected  by 
the  most  sceptical  literature  or  the  most 
audacious  philosophy:"  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  moral  influence  of 
religion.     Stoicism  was  still  the  gospel 
of  a  msgority  of  the  intellectual  men  at 
Eome,  even  though,  in  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  their  wives  and  daughters^ 
they  professed  themselves  believers  in 
the  Galilean  revelation.    The  teachings 
of  Epicurus   obtained   the  sympathies 
of  the  mass,  and  Epicureanism  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  principle  of  national 
disintegration.    The  wealth  acquired  by 
the  middle  classes,  combined  with  the 
supineness  of  the  aristocratic  order,  had 
effectually  removed  the  impassable  social 
barrier  which  had  till  then  existed  be- 
tween the  two.    Borne  had  taken  its 
rank  as  Cosmopolis:  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit  had  supplanted  the  national;  the 
entire  community  were  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  national  as  well  as  political  in- 
dLfferentism;  patriotism  had  expired; 
and  a  rigime  of  public  greatness  and 
grandeur  had  been  succeeded  by  one  of 
ambitious  luxury.    It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Christian  preachers  endeavoured  to 
awake  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  the 
inevitable  catastrophe  in  store.  A  Jerome 
or  a  Chrysostom  might  crown  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  sins  and  the  apathy  of 
the  time,  by  telling  his  audience  that 
the  Goths  were  at  their  gates.     They 

*  "History  of  European  Morals,"  vol.  i. 
chap.  ii.  p.  178. 


were.  In  leas  than  dgbt  years  after 
the  occasion  on  which  fashionable  piety 
gave  8t.  Melania  so  superb  a  wdoome 
on  the  Appian  Way,  Boman  civHizatioQ 
received  its  death-blow  from  the  hands 
of  Attila  and  his  hosts. 

If  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  is 
strictly  analogous  to  our  own  national 
conditions,  is  there  nothing  which  ap- 
peals to  us  in  accents  of  salutary  warn- 
ing?   The  foundations  of  social  order 
may  be  fixed    too   deep  in  England 
to  render   us   apprehensive   of  soda! 
dissolution.     It     was     the    absolute 
supremacy  of  tlxe  Roman  empire— the 
absence  of  all    competition  with  its 
resources  and  prestige  in  the  lists  of 
the  world — which  paved  the  way  for 
its  fall.     It  perished  of  its  own  secu- 
rity, and  was  buried  beneath  the  mo- 
nument of  its  own  greatness.    From 
this  danger  we  are  happily  fcee.    We 
have  rivals  abroad ;  we  have  at  home 
men    marked    out   by    the  combined 
qualifications  of  birth,  character,  and 
position  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people,  who  are  able  and  ready  to  play 
their  part  in  the  national  history.  This 
was  a  boon  never  vouchsafed  to  Pagano- 
Christian  Bome.     Nevertheless,  are  we 
not,  too,  passing  through  a  period  of 
transition — of  transition  politioil,  social, 
religious,  philosophical  1    Is  not  oar  lot 
cast  also  amid  the  conflict  of  creeds  and 
the  fierce  antagonism  of  ideas  9   Are  ve 
beset  by  no  perils  of  political  infidelity 
and  national  selfishness  ?     If  this  is  the 
case,  then  the  contrast  which  in  these 
pages  it  has  been  attempted  to  draw 
cannot  be  otherwise   than  seasonable 
and  suggestive. 

T.  H.  S.  EscoTT. 
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As  I  came  oyer  Si  Andrew's  Links 
So  sweet  a  face  I  saw, 
I  thought — **  Could  I  that  maiden  win, 
Pd  make  her  mine  by  law." 

The  sweet  face  turned,  with  a  rosy  blush, 
The  sweet  mouth  smiled  on  me; 
And  a  sweet  yoice  said,  ^'0  Cousin  Fred, 
Can  I  so  forgotten  be)" 

My  heart  leaped  up  with  a  sudden  throb; 
My  pulse  beat  haid  and  wild : 
It  was  Cousin  Jean!  whom  I  had  not  seen 
Since  she  was  a  slender  child. 

And  since  we  met^  the  sister  I  loved. 
In  her  blooming  youth  had  died : 
And  Jean  had  wept  for  a  father's  loss, 
By  her  widowed  mother's  side. 

So  we  turned  and  spoke  of  the  dear  old  home. 
And  the  tranquil  days  gone  by. 
And  the  fdendly  folk  we  both  had  known 
Ere  we  learned  to  weep  or  sigh. 

I 
I 
I 

And  so  we  walked — ^and  so  we  talked — 
-  Till  we  plighted  our  hearts  and  hands  : 

While  tiie  slow  white  waves,  like  a  bridal  veil, 
I  Crept  over  the  gleaming  sands. 


Bat  small  was  the  fortune  I  could  boast, 
And  Cousin  Jean  had  none; 
So  it  was  agreed  I  should  toil  a  while 
Where  gold  might  yet  be  won. 


'  Links,  in  Scotch  parlance,  "  sandy  flat  ground  on  the  sea-shore,  covered 
with  bent-gram^  furze/'  kc ;  alao,  ground  inclosed  by  the  windings  of  a 
river,  aa  at  Peith,  StirUug,  aud  other  places. 
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One  light  kiss  on  her  tender  cheek 
To  bar  her  gentle  tears; 
One  long  clasp  of  the  fast-locked  hands, 
Which  might  sunder^  perhaps,  for  years; 

One  glad  smile  on  the  care-worn  face 
Of  her  mother  weak  and  lone ; 
One  warm  thought  in  my  eager  breast, 
While  Jeanie  was  vowed  my  own; 

And  away  I  sailed  from  St.  Andrew's  Bay 
To  many  a  distant  shore, 

In  the  !North,  where  the  glittering  icebergs  rise, 
And  the  South,  where  the  tempests  loar. 

And  in  all  the  lands  I  have  known  and  seen. 
Far  over  the  restless  main, 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  so  sweet  a  &ce 
As  that  of  my  Cousin  Jean« 

So  I  still  plod  on,  through  the  yearning  days, 
For  my  haven  of  peace  and  rest; 
Till  the  ship's  white  sail,  like  a  seagull's  wing, 
Shall  point  to  my  rock-boimd  nest. 

But  beyond  that  patience  which  tries  both  hearts, 
No  bitterer  thought  can  come, 
For  she  knows  I  am  true  in  the  far-off  lands, 
And  I  know  she  is  true  at  home. 

And  oft,  in  the  comfort  of  happy  dreams, 
I  see  'neath  a  summer  sky. 
The  long  green  stretch  of  St  Andrew's  Links, 
And  the  sweet  face  passing  by! 

Carolinb  NoiiTOfr. 
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Ths  popularity  of  a  great  composer 
too  often  bears  no  proportion  to  his  real 
merits,  especially  when  his  place  in  the 
deyelopment  of  the  art  is  greater  than 
the  impression  produced  by  his  works. 
lluB  is  eminently  tme  of  Cherubini 
His  long  and  laborious  life  exhibits 
some  great  snccesseSy  many  disappoint- 
mentSy  sometimes  even  struggles 
for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and 
jet  he  enjoyed  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  admiration  from  those  who 
blew  him  best.  Like  very  few  com- 
posers, Cherubini  was  a  man  cast  en- 
tirely in  one  mould,  and  the  con- 
tradictions which  often  perplex  us  in 
other  great  original  geniuses  were  com- 
pletely wanting  in  him.  His  works 
ndthe  qualities  of  his  nature  mutu- 
ally reflect  each  other ;  and  though 
thu  must  always  be  more  or  less  the 
case,  it  cannot  often  be  so  easily  de- 
tected, nor  lis  it  always  worth  the 
trouble. 

Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobi  Salya- 
dore  Cherubini  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1760,  at  Florence,  where 
his  father  was  conductor  of  the  Pergola 
Theatre.  As  early  as  his  sixth  year 
Lq^  began  to  study  music,  and  at 
thiiieen  wrote  his  first  mass.  This 
mass,  which  must  obviously  have  been 
preceded  by  many  attempts  of  various 
dimensions,  forms  the  first  number  in 
an  autograph  catalogue  of  his  works,^ 
which  Cherubini  carried  on  without  in- 

'  The  title  of  this  remarkable  catalogue, 
now  become  rare,  is  as  follows: — ''Notice 
des  MantiBcrits  aatographos  do  la  muaiquo 
eompoeee  par  feu  M.  L.  C.  Z.  S.  Cherubini, 
Sotiutendant  de  la  Musioue  du  Roi,  Directeur 
in  GonBenratoire  de  Musique,  &c.  ftc.  Ac. 
Puis,  1843."  It  waa  edited  by  M.  Bottle  de 
Tonlmon,  librarian  of  the  Conservatoire. 
Hozart,  as  is  well  known,  kept  an  autograph 
thematio  catalogue  of  his  works  during  the 
Utter  part  of  his  life,  but  tiiat  extends  oyer 
only  ttz  years  and  a  half,  while  Cherubini's 
catalogoe  embraces  his  whole  career.— Kn. 


terruption  through  a  period  of  almost 
seventy  years — a  document  which  in 
its  extent  stands  quite  alone  in  musical 
literature.  He  left  Florence  at  the  age 
of  seyenteen,  and  devoted  himself  for 
three  years  to  hard  work  under  Sarti 
at  Bologna  and  Milan,  where  one  of 
his  objects  was  thoroughly  to  imbue 
himself  witJi  the  pure  style  of  Palestrina, 
and  where  Sarti  employed  him  in  writ- 
ing the  minor  airs  for  his  many  operas. 
From  this  time  Cherubini  began  to 
stand  alone,  and  to  compose  for  various 
Italian  theatres,  with  great  success.  In 
Venice  he  went  under  the  pleasant  nick- 
name of  **  Cherubini  Cherubuio."  Half 
a  century  later,  being  anxious  to  know 
something  of  the  early  productions  of  so 
great  a  master,  I  asked  him  to  lend  me 
the  scores  of  these  operas,  and  he  sent 
me  two,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note  : — "  I  send  vou  my  Armida  and 
Adriauo  in  Siria;  the  one  is  the 
second,  and  the  other  the  third  of  my 
works  for  the  Italian  stage.  I  fear 
these  scores  will  not  interest  you 
much,  for  they  are  the  productions 
of  a  mere  lad  fresh  from  school,  and 
written  in  the  style  then  in  vogue. 
If  the  first  one  does  not  please  you, 
leave  the  other  unread."  I  read  them 
through,  and  my  impression,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  was  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  schoolboy  about  them,  but  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  marks  of  a  most 
able  pen.  But  they  certainly  have  a 
strong  likeness  to  the  other  opere  serie  of 
the  time,  which  were  all,  German  and 
Italian,  very  much  alike. 

After  a  short  stay  in  London,  which  ^ 
apparently  did  not  answer  his  expecta- 
tions, Cherubini  went  to  Paris  in  1786, 
and  there  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  There  he  played  the  piano 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  there  he  was 
director  of  the  Conservatoire  under 
Louis  Philippe.    He  wrote  hymns  for 
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the  f^tes  of   the  Bevolatioiiy  and    a 
requiem    for  the    anniversaiy    of  the 
death  of  Louis  XYI.     He   displeased 
Napoleon,  and  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  Mvaa  decorated  hy  the  Bourbons. 
He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  triumphs 
of  Gr^try  and  Meyerbeer,  Spontini  and 
RoBsini     On  his  arrival  from  Vienna 
in  1805  he  introduced  Hummel's  works 
into  Paris,  and  in  1830  showed  such 
kindness  to  a  pupil  of  HummeVs,  then 
a  young  man,  as  he  can  never  forget. 
But  the    political    revolutions    which 
agitated  France  during  the  long  period 
of  Cherubini's  residence  there,  affected 
him  only  in  his  outward  circumstances, 
or  the  musical  demands  made  on  him. 
He  was  probably  too  much  of  an  Italian 
at  heart  to  take  any  real  interest  in  the 
struggles  that  were  carried  on  around 
him ;  perhaps  also  he  hesitated  to  push 
himself  forward  where  he  could  do  no 
good.     He  was  too  proud  and  too  inde- 
pendent to  attempt  to  succeed  by  other 
means  than  those  which  his  heart  and 
his  genius  permitted ;  indeed  he  treated 
the  most  powerful  man  of  that  century 
with  a  brusque  straightforwardness  for 
which  he  had  to  pay^  dearly. 

Cherubini's  life  as  a  composer  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  three  epochs.     In 
the  first,  he  devoted  himself  to  Italian 
opera ;  in  the  second,  to  French  ;  and 
in    the    last    almost    exclusively    to 
Church  music.     It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  periods  succeeded  one 
another  with  the  definiteness  of  school 
lessons.     For  instance,  his  connection 
with  an  Italian  opera  house,  established 
in  Paris  in  1789,  obh'ged  him  to  occupy 
himself  a  great  deal  with  the  works 
performed  there,  either  in  the  way  of 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  singers, 
or  in  introducing  new  songs  into  old 
operas  to   give  them  fresh  attraction. 
Several  thick  volumes  of  Italian  solos 
.  and  choruses  written  fbr  this  purpose, 
are  still  in  existence,  and  contain  mate- 
rial enough  fbr  whole  operas.    But  it 
was  at  this  very  time  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  second  style  or  period 
were  ripening.   In  1 79 1 ,  after  Demophon 
— a  first  unsuccessful  attempt  at  French 
opera — Lodoieka  was  produced  at  the 


newly-erected  Th&tie  Favart,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  Chembinfs  gxeat 
name,  and  of  an  influence  which  le- 
mains  to  this  day,  though  some  of  its 
results  would  hardly  be  satisfactory 
to  their  author.     But  it  is  the  fate  of 

Seat  poets  and  artists  that^  sooner  or 
ter,  their  peculiarities  of  style  become 
imitated  and  viciously  exaggerated— a 
Nemesis  from  which  even  the  yeij 
greatest  cannot  escape. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  yean 
Lodoiika  was  followed  by  other  dramatio 
works,  the  most  important  and  fiunous 
of  which  were  Medee  and  Let  deux 
Joumees.     Great  as  was  their  success  in 
Paris,  it  has  been  more  lasting  in  Ger- 
many.^    The  peculiar  stamj)  of  these 
operas  is  their  grand  construction,  tlie 
freedom  and  boldness  of  the  harmonies, 
the  interesting  and  independent  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  and  the  delicate 
characteristic  and  dramatic  manner  in 
which  the   individual    instromente  et 
the  band  are  brought  out. 

At  the  time  when  Cherubini  began 
to  write,   opera   had  attained  a  veiy 
important    position    both    in  France 
and  Italy,  though  by  different  means. 
Paris  was  the  birthplace  of  those  clever, 
dramatic,  exciting  vaudevilles,  foil  ot 
melody,  naive  and  piquant^  which  he- 
came  so  widely  popular  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps.     And  of  all  the  French  com- 
posers who,  knowing  but  little  harmony 
or  instrumentation,  produced  so  mudi 
graceful  and  pleasing  music,  by  theii 
great  originality  of  invention  and  their 
intuitive  feeling  for  the  stage,  Gr^try 
was  the  first.   At  the  same  time,  in  Italy, 
Pacsiello  and  Cimarosa,  and  other  less 
known  Italians  were    enohanting  the 
world  by  the  charm  of  their  vocal  style. 
Composers  and  singers  united  in  showing 
the  enormous  power  which  thd  human 
voice  marf  exert  on  our  feelings  and 
senses  when  artistically  cultivated  and 
naturally  used.     Bupctior  to  the  Freoach 
in  form  and  development,  fall  of  an  in- 
imitable verve  in  the  opera  ht^a,  and  of 

1  In  Germany  Xcf  deitx  Journks  is  known 
as  Der  WasseHrager.  It  was  revived  by  Mr- 
Mapleson  at  Druiy  Lane  in  1872  J  but  wittwat 
success. — ^Bn.  / 
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tender,  often  almost  pafldonate,  feeling 
in  more  serious  mnsic,  their  treatment  of 
the  orchestra,  thongh  not  withont  inde- 
pendence,  was  extraordinarily  simple. 
GInck's  position  was  isolated,  and  his 
influence  was  confined  to  the  Grand 
Op^ra.    His  wonderful  dramatic  genius 
enabled  him  to  combine  French  declama- 
tion with  Italian  eantiUne  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  by  occasionally  enriching 
these  with  German  harmonies,  he  pro- 
dnoed  the  grandest  effects.     But  he  was 
not  an  absolute  master  of  his  art  in  the 
same  sense  with  the  great  German  com- 
poseis,    and    ho  wanted    both    power 
of  development  and  grandeur  of  con- 
stniction.     Mozart  united  all  the  great 
qnalitiea ;  but  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  he  had  hardly  made  his 
mark  even  in  his  own  country— certainly 
was  not  fully  estimated  there — while 
ontside  of  Germany  he  was  scarcely 
known.     Eealize  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  scores  of  Lodoiika  and  Medee 
arc  truly  astonishing.     They  contain  a 
wealth  of  characteristic  themes,  varying 
vith  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  charac- 
ters and  the  changes  of  situation ;  and 
jet,  in  spite  of  all  this  life  and  movement, 
they  constitute  a  style  of  music  which 
ia  sdmost  architectural  in  the  beauty  and 
clearness  of  its  outlines.     The  harmonies 
and  modulations,  even  when  most  un- 
usual, develop    themselves    with    the 
natural  logical  sequence  and  ease  which 
always  distinguish  a  great  master,  and 
wem  actually  and  necessarily  to  proceed 
from  the  independent  life  of  the  sepa- 
^ate  parts,   as  they  did  with  the  old 
composers  of  the  strict  polyphonic  style. 
To  Cherubini  are  chiefly  owing  a  great 
number   of  those  effects  which    have 
^)een  so  much  employed  by  the  romantic 
!%hool  of  Germany,  and  so  much  abused 
by  less  gifted  writers ;  I  mean  the  long* 
'ostained    harmonies    carrying    rhyth- 
uncal  figures — ^the   "pedal  points,"  so 
called,  which  keep  the  hearer  in  sus- 
pense, until  the  return   of   the  key- 
note acts  like    a  release;   the   single 
^stained  notes  on  the  horn  or  clarinet, 
80  exciting  to  the  imagination ;  the  mys- 
Utions  resonance  of  some  weird  melody 
in  the  veiled  lower  strings  of  the  violas; 


the  ftequent  pauses,  producing  effects 
only  possible  in  music  of  this  class — and 
so  on.     Musical  historians  are  fond  of 
saying  that  Cherubini  took  the  Germans 
for  his  teachers  and  examples.    My  con- 
viction is  that  the  Germans  learned  far 
more  from  him  than  he  did  from  them. 
In  his  clear  and  transparent  treatment 
of  the  orchestra    he  may  owe   much 
to  Haydn ;  his  vivacity  he  may  have 
caught  from  Mozart,  whose  greatest  works 
were  written  only  a  few  years  before 
Cherubini*s  best  operas.     But  the  un- 
deniable elective    affinity    which    has 
always  been  recognised  between  Cheru- 
bini and  Beethoven  can  only  have  been 
elective  on  the  pait  of  the  latter  in  so 
far  as  there  was  not  a  natural  affinity 
between  the  minds  of  two  other  men. 
We  must  remember  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  years  after 
the  appearance  of  Lodoieka  and  Medie 
(1791-96),  Beethoven  was  still  a  young 
composer,  and  though  his  first  trios  and 
sonatas  had  given  him  a  great  position, 
he  had  written  nothing  in  the  way  of 
opera.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Fidelia  Beethoven  often  borrowed 
the  manner^  of  the  great  Italian,  and  he 
himself  has  acknowledged  the  fact  with 
a  frankness  which  does  him  honour. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  great 
want  of  vitality  in  Cherubini's  operas 
as  compared  with  Bon  Giovanni^  Fidelio, 
or  Freischiitz ;  and  in  many  respects 
even  with  Gluck's,  though  as  lyric 
dramas  these  last  are  far  behind 
Cherubini's.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  for  it,  the  most 
important  being  the  simplest — namely, 
that  Cherubini  did  not  possess  a  suf- 
ficient flow  of  independent  beautiful 
melody.  No  one  can  say  that  his  music 
is  not  melodious  ;  it  is  more  correct  to 
say  that  everything  in  it  sings.  But 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  that 
melodious  element  which  is  the  essen- 
tial of  every  true  musician,  and  the 
creation  of  melodies  which   take  pos- 

^  A  carious  corroboration  of  this  remark  is 
afforded  by  a  portion  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
sketch-books  in  possession  of  Mr.  Joachim, 
which  contains  a  memorandum  of  a  tcrzett 
from  iiieDettxJ<mm6es,  mixed  up  with  sketches 
for  Fidelio.^^. 
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seeaion  of  the  mBinoiy  and  thd  imagi- 
nation.  Cherabini's  chaiacteis  are  fall 
of  ezpiesaion.    They  aze  tender,  vehe- 
ment,   passionate,  dignified;   but   the 
music  can  larely   be   sepacated  from 
the  character,  as  independent  melody, 
beantiful  in  itself — ^it  is  singing,  but 
there  are  no  songs.     The  £»mework  so 
cleverly  supplied  by  the  orchestra  in- 
closes a  picture  which,  though  fitting 
it  satiafeustorily,  is  often  of  secondary 
importance    to    the    frame.       Gluck's 
Iphigenie  lives  for  ever  in  her  noble 
song  of  lamentation.    We  can  never 
call  to  mind  any  of  the  characters  in 
Mozart's  operas  without,  so  to  speak, 
hearing  the  melodies  which  belong  to 
them.     Agatha's  piety,  love,  and  happi- 
ness live  in  the  shrine  of  our  remem- 
brance like  costly  pearls ;  but  Lodoiska 
and    Med^e    never    call    up    similar 
memories.     F^tis  (to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  of  this  sketch)  will 
not  admit  this  deficiency  in  his  friend. 
He  maintains  that  the  fault  lies  in  the 
libretti,  which  certainly  are  very  poor. 
He  quotes  a  number  of  scenes  full  of 
beautiful  melody,  and  instances   espe- 
cially Cherubini's  most  popular  opera, 
Les     deux    Joumies.      But     this     is 
proving  too  much.      Nobody    affirms 
that  Cherubini  was  not  tuneful,  while 
on  the  other  hand  no  one  can  deny  that 
a  want  of  concrete  melodies  forms  his 
weak  point. 

In'  fact,  this  is  exactly  the  want 
which  is  felt  in  the  splendid  opera  just 
mentioned,  though  in  France,  and  still 
more  in  Germany,  it  has  long  delighted 
both  musicians  and  amateurs,  and  will 
always  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
repertoire  of  French  Opera  comlque. 
The  libretto  is  full  of  national  colouring, 
and  abounds  in  thrilling  situations,  two 
circumstances  pre-eminently  suited  to 
bring  Cherubini's  powers  into  the 
brightest  light,  and  to  throw  his  weak 
points  into  the  background.  A  few  ex- 
pressive and  serious  airs  give  a  stamp 
to  the  popular  characters.  But  the 
larger  part  of  the  drama  affords  oppor^ 
tunities  for  admirable  ensemble  pieces 
— ^passionate  outbursts  of  joy  and  grief, 
defiant  rage,  timid  entreaties.    Siere 


is  a  constant  alternation  of  anxionB  ex- 
pectation, sudden  sorpnaes,  feat  and 
hope,  but  hardly  any  opportimitLOB 
for  displaying  a  bzoad  or  melodions 
style. 

By  these  sitaationsi  the  whole  foice 
of  tiie  composer's  talents  and  pecnliai 
power  was  brought  ont,  and  is  dupLayed 
in  constant  variety  of  instrumeatatioii, 
short  passionate  vocal  phrasea,  changes 
of  rhythm,  striking  modulationB,  artistic 
combinations  of  instruments  and  voices, 
characteristic   musical    effects   in  the 
numerous  melodramatic  situationa,  and 
lastly — ^in    spite  of   all    this   lesUess 
variety — ^in  that  wonderful  master  by 
which  his  works  are  made   to  form 
independent  structures  of  such  strength 
and  clearness.     And  yet  in  the  part  of 
Constance,   where   we    naturally  look 
for  a  broad  stream  of  melody  flowing 
from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  feelings 
and  imagination,  as  the  expression  of 
the  same  self-sacrificing  conjugal  loye 
which  IB  so  nobly  embodied  in  Fiddio^ 
a  few  impassioned  phrases  are  all  that 
we  find.    This  may  possibly,  as  Fetis 
says,  be  the  fault  of  the  librettist ;  but 
neither  in  Cherubiui  himself,  nor  in 
anything  that  we  know  of  his  life,  is 
there  evidence  of   any   overmastering 
amount    of   feeling.       Excellent   and 
honourable  in  all  his  dealin^^  and  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  not  without  an 
almost  naive  good  nature,  even  his  most 
Mendly  words  and  actions  were  tinged 
with    bitterness.       He    evidently  felt 
no  anxiety  that   either    his  music  or 
his  person  should  please.       Clear  in 
intelligence,  and    csdm    in   judgment, 
he  never  softened    the    harshness  of 
his  remarks  by  any  charm  of  expres- 
sion.    Like  the  sweet  chestnut,  even 
his  good  nature  had  a  prickly  shell. 
True,  he  was  an  old  man  when  I  knev 
him,  but  even  £rom  his  earliest  friends 
and  most  devoted  pupils  I  never  conld 
gather  that  he  possessed  the  depth  of 
feeling  which  we    naturally  associate 
with  a  great  composer.    Great  energy, 
strong  force  of  will,  and  constant  fresh- 
ness in  the  smallest  details,  he  always 
showed ;  but  he  seldom  rose  to  a  fieiy 
heat,  and  we  might  with  justice  compare 
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hk  soul  to  a  fiie^  always  boxnixi^  bat  not 
easily  kindled  into  a  blsEO.^  I^  as  it 
seems  to  me,  these  tiaits  to  a  certain 
extent  explain  the  character  of  his 
music,  they  lUnstrate  still  more  some 
of  his  prominent  qualities — ^for  example^ 
his  intense  love  of  order,  and  that  par- 
tiality for  combinations  by  which  his 
imagination  most  have  been  strongly 
controlled.  To  the  first  we  may  attri- 
bute his  dislike  to  leaving  a  piece  of 
music  until  he  had  given  it  tiie  very 
utmost  finish,  a  habit  by  n^hich  he  often 
▼eakened.  the  interest  of  his  work^ 
especially  in  dramatic  music.  Every- 
thiiig  fhigmentary  was  repugnant  to 
him,  and  thus  he  was  a  complete 
stranger  to  that  episodic  style  by  which 
Beethoven  obtained  such  great  effects. 
His  subjects  seem  almost  like  persons, 
richly  endowed  with  light  and  life,  and 
all  ti[ie  conditions  of  being,  but  never 
stepping  out  of  their  characteristic 
attitudes^ — But  we  must  now  follow  the 
outward  circumstances  of  the  life  of  our 
composer. 

At  the  time  when  Gherubini  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  when  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  colleagues, 
Mehul,  Bertin,  Lesueur,  and  even  Gz^try 
himselJ^  though  most  widely  differing 
from  him,  were  doiog  their  best  to  copy 
the  grandeur  and  peculiarities  of  his 
style,  General  Buonaparte  returned  to 
Paris  from  his  Italian  campaign.  Gheru- 
bini, as  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
new  Gonservatoire,  was  introduced  to 
him,  and  on  this  occasion  the  General 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Faesiello 
and  Zingarelli  Gherubini  did  not 
dispute  the  merits  of  the  former,  but 
repeated  the  name  of  the  latter  with 
contempt.  "  Passe  pour  FofisUUo;  mats 
Zingardli  /"  This  was  the  first  cause 
of  the  future  Emperor's  aversion,  an 
aversion  which  was  destined  to  lead  to 
serious  consequences  for  Gherubini. 

Buonaparte  was  then  living  in  the 
Hue  Taitbout,  where  he  received  cele- 
brities of  all  kinds  in  a  simple  and 
hospitable  style.     Gherubini  was  one 

^  "Cherabim,"  said  Mendelaaohn,  in  1825, 
*'  is  like  an  extinct  yolcano  thiowinjS  out  occa- 
nomd  flashes  and  sparks,  bat  quite  covered 
withdndera."— Ed. 


day  invited  to  dinner.  The  General 
had  meanwhile  heard  his  operas,  and 
spoke  of  them,  again  praising  his  be- 
loved Faesiello.  ^'  Tour  music  is  very 
fine,"  said  he,  '^but  the  accompani- 
ment is  too  prominent — U  y  a  trap 
d^a^ioompagTiement,^*  ^^dtoyen-General,*^ 
was  the  reply,  '^voim  aima  la  musupte 
qui  vofos  laissepmser  a  vo»  affaires  d'6taV* 
Meantime  Buonaparte  became  Gonsul, 
and  afterwards  Emperor;  but  poor 
Gherubini,  in  spite  of  the  success  of 
his  music,  remained  as  he  was.  In 
1805^  therefore,  he  accepted  an  advan- 
tageous invitation  to  write  for  the 
Impeiial  Opera  at  Vienna.  His  beauti- 
ful young  wife  accompanied  him,  and  his 
opera  of  Faniska  was  still  incomplete 
when  Kapoleon  arrived,  after  executing 
a  somewhat  noisy  symphony  at  Aus- 
terlitz.  He  resided  at  Schcinbrunn,  and 
hearing  that  Gherubini  was  in  Vienna, 
sent  for  him,  and  commissioned  him  to 
organize  and  conduct  some  State  con- 
certs at  the  Gourt  At  the  close  Of  the 
music  the  Emperor  woxdd  often  remain 
with  him  and  Grescentini  talking  about 
art  and  artists.  (I  had  these  details  from 
the  lips  of  Gherubini  himself.)  "  Your 
hist  opera  has  had  great  success  1 ''  said 
Napoleon,  one  evening.  "  It  would  not 
please  you,  Sire,"  answered  Gherubini. 
"Why  noti"  asked  the  Emperor. 
*^Il  y  a  trop  d!acc<ympagne7nafUj*  was 
the  answer,  and  it  was  the  last  which 
Gherubini  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
making,  for  the  Emperor  never  spoke 
to  him  again. 

In  the  spring  of  1806  Faniska  was 
performed  in  Vienna;  it  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  musicians,  and  met 
with  much  sympathy  from  the  public  ; 
but  the  echoes  of  the  French  artillery, 
so  fatal  to  Fidelia  at  its  first  perfor- 
mance, had  a  similar  disturbing  effect 
(HI  Gherubini's  opera.  He  broke  off  his 
engagement^  and  returned  to  Paris. 
His  colleagues  gave  him  a  brilliant 
reception  at  the  Gonservatoire,  and 
thereby  perhaps  helped  to  throw  him 
into  still  greater  disfavour  with  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  loved  to  reward 
talent,  but  disliked  seeing  laurels  be- 
stowed where  he  had  no  wish  to  take 
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part  in  the  gift.  As  if  in  pique,  the 
great  despot  abandoned  him  to  his  fate, 
and  offisred  M6hul  the  post  of  Imperial 
maitre  de  chapeUe,  M6hul,  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  Cherubini,  who 
had  dedicated  the  score  of  Medee  to 
him,  ventured  to  request  that  his  Mend 
might  share  the  post  with  him ;  but 
upon  this  the  Emperor  withdrew  his 
offer,  and  gave  the  pkce  to  Lesueur. 
Cherubini  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
discouraged  by  this  blow,  and  during 
several  years  hardly  composed  anything, 
but  devoted  himself  to  an  occupation 
which  was  too  characteristic  not  to  be 
described.  On  entering  his  apartment 
a  number  of  pictures  of  all  sizes  in 
frames  might  be  observed  hanging  on 
the  walls.  Bed  and  black  spots  were 
more  or  less  prominent  here  and  there, 
but  a  close  examination  was  necessary 
to  discover  their  connection.  These  pic- 
tures were  the  product  of  the  strange 
gift  for  contrivance  which  at  that  time 
had  become  almost  a  mania  with  him. 
They  contaiued  the  most  fantastic 
figures,  groups  and  scenes,  made  up  of 
the  hearts  and  diamonds  on  the  cards, 
either  whole  or  divided,  as  the  case 
might  be.  There  were  dancers  with 
red  jackets,  singers  with  red  caps, 
buildings,  landscapes  with  strange  vege- 
tation, the  cards  being  used  horizontally 
or  perpendicularly,  singly  or  collec- 
tively, with  more  or  less  of  the  spots 
erased.  It  was  a  pastime — perhaps 
even  a  waste  of  time.  And  yet  this 
combination  of  invention  and  calcula- 
tion, this  satisfaction  in  self-impoeed 
trammels  was  very  curious,  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  see  in  it  a  certain 
analogy  with  many  of  his  musical  com- 
binations, where  everything  had  to  give 
way  to  some  particular  phrase,  some 
long-sustained  note  or  harmony.  At 
that  time  he  also  greatly  devoted  biigiifllf 
to  botany ;  and  his  wife  has  told  me 
that  for  months  ho  went  to  the  Jardin 
dea  FlarUet  eveiy  day.  iN'ature  is  the 
mother  of  mothers,  and  W(hen  her 
children  are  out  of  tune  with  them- 
seWeii,  they  may  always  resort  to  her 
nd  ^d  rest  for  their  souls,  and  new 
'lage  for  the  battle  of  life. 


A  trifling  circumstance  led  him  back 
to  his  art     Being  on  a  visit  in  the 
country  to  the  Prince  of  Chimon,  he 
wi^  asked  by  the  great  people  of  the 
village  to  write  some  music  to  celebrate 
their  saint's  day.     How  gentle  is  the 
slumber  of  genius,  and  how  slight  a 
touch  will  arouse  it !    The  result  of  this 
awakening  was  Cherubini's  great  ^lass 
in  F  for  three  voices.    Thus  the  inter- 
nal spell  was  broken,  and  at  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  the  external  one  also 
vanished.    In  the  year  1816  Loois  the 
Eighteenth  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  from  that  time 
dates  the  composition  of  those  numerous 
sacred  works  which  were  to  give  him 
even  more  fame  than  his  dramatic  com- 
positions had  done.     A  new  and  empty 
style  of  Church  music  had  at  this  time 
taken  the  place  of  the  severe  school  of 
the  old  masters.    The  opera  had  intro- 
duced a  great  wealth  of  means  of  ex- 
pression ;  the  charm  of  vocal  solos  and 
orchestral  accompaniments  had  become 
familiar  and  necessary.      Moreover  it 
was  important  that  the  great   person- 
ages who  paid  for   the  music  should 
not  be  bored   during    the  time  they 
thought    proper    to    devote    to   God. 
On  the  other  hand,   composers  wihB 
loth  to  break  entirely  with  the  artisfic 
forms    which    were    regarded    as   the 
peculiar    property    of    sacred    music. 
They  thought  it  impossible  to  dispense 
altogether  with  fugues,   as  they  con- 
sidered them  to  be  specially  religious. 
They  entirely  forgot  that  in  a  sacred 
building  the  purest  and  deepest  feelings 
should  prevaiL     A  certain  comfortable^ 
easy  gaiety  seems  to  have  agreed  very 
well  with  the  services  of  the  Church, 
as  it  does  still,  and  this  animated  the 
style  then  in  vogue.  Thus  the  composers 
who  adhered  to  the  rules  became  dry, 
and  those  who  wrote  for  effect  almost 
frivolous.     It  is  humiliatiDg  to  think  of 
the  quantity  of  Church  music  written  in 
the  llttter  pari  of  the  last  century  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  one, 
and  consider  how  infinitely  little  of  it 
remains  above  water.    Mozart's  Eequiem 
is  almost  the  only  gem  amongst  a  mass 
of  trasL    But  from  these  musical  rub- 
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bish-heaps,  ia  which  so  many  great  mas- 
ters are  buried/ Cherubim's  works  rise 
like  the  Pyramids.  They  show  that 
he  possessed  all  the  requirements  for 
artistic  perfection,  and  could  wield 
them  as  a  second  nature — ^individual 
inventive  power,  independent  force, 
defiant  will,  comprehensive  genius,  and 
immistakable  cleverness.  The  severe 
studies  to  which  he  so  steadily  de- 
voted himself  in  his  youth  now  made 
themselves  felt  in  every  voice  and  every 
bar ;  while  availing  himself  of  allj  the 
modem  licenses  in  harmony,  the  spirit 
of  his  music  retained  a  certain  severity^ 
vhich,  like  leaven,  imparted  a  wholesome 
bitter  to  the  composition.  Even  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  upon  him  of  keeping 
within  certain  limits  was  benefiqial,  by 
preventing  him  from  yielding  to  his  tei>- 
dency  to  diffdseness.  The  want  of  that 
stream  of  melody  which  we  regret  in  his 
dramatic  works  is  hardly  felt  in  those 
which  he  WTote  for  the  Church,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  a  melody,  when  com- 
plete in  itself,  is  peculiarly  the  utterance 
of  an  individual.  When  the  situation 
demands  that  a  people  should  give  ex- 
pression to  its  feelings,  the  prominent 
effect  must  be  one  of  many  voices; 
^  individual  must  not  he  brought 
forward,  the  common  feeling  in  its 
nuity  must  he  the  product  of  the  mani- 
fold source.  A  very  evident  feeling 
for  higher  things  lay  in  Cherubini's 
nature ;  even  if  not  always  elevated,  he 
is  always  dignified.  He  shows  most 
feeling  in  pathetic  situations,  whilst  in 
KIb  vigorous  force  there  is  a  sort  of 
defiance,  and  in  his  happy  moments  he 
is  sometimes  almost  too  brilliant  and 
showy.  But  the  absence  of  anythingoom- 
monplace  and  ordinary,  the  stamp  of  real 
genius  which  is  everywhere  imprinted, 
keeps  the  hearer  in  an  elevated  and 
int^ectual  sphere — ^if  not  always  awed, 
yet  deeply  impressed.  And  therefore 
an  objection  can  hardly  be  raised  to  the 
awertion  that  Cherubini  is  the  greatest 
composer  of  sacred  music  in  this  cen- 
tury. Beethoven's  Misaa  SolennU  can- 
not be  taken  into  consideration  here. 
It  is  a  dramatic-symphonic-oratorio  of 
titanic  atructurej  to  which  the  words  of 


the  mass  serve  as  a  sort  of  foundation ; 
but  its  place  is  not  in  the  churoh. 

Besides  his  famous  masses  in  F  m^jor 
and  D  minor,  and  the  Coronation  Mass 
for  the  consecration  of  Charles  X.,  Che- 
rubini wrote  a  large  number  of  short 
sacred  works.  To  shorten  the  service  of 
the  Chapel  Koyal,  the  priest  generally 
said  a  silent  mass,  during  which  a  Gloria^ 
or  Kyrie,  with  a  Credo  and  a  Motet  were 
performed.  An  astonishing  number  of 
such  pieces  remain  in  the  hands  of  Che- 
rubini's  family  awaiting  publication. 

In  speaking  of  Cherubini's  sacred 
works,  I  must  not  forget  one  which 
may  perhaps  be  called  the  most  perfect 
of  all — I  mean  his  Requiem  composed 
for  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  It  is  almost  unique  in 
music.  Cherubini  may  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  unearthly  beauty,  or  the 
depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
we  find  in  some  of  the  movements  of 
Mozart's  Requiem,  But  Mosart's  was, 
as  we  know,  not  completed  by  its  divine 
author  3  all  its  parts  are  not  equally  ele- 
vated, and  the  style  is  wanting  in  that 
perfect  unity  which  gives  even  less 
happy  ideas  their  due  prominence.  In 
Cherubini's  work  it  seems  as  if  every- 
thing, as  far  as  the  words  permit, 
were  developed  out  of  the  eternal 
human  lament,  ''Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  What 
earnest  supplication,  what  depth  of  la- 
mentation, what  fear  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment! And  how,  at  the  close,  life 
seems  to  dissolve  in  one  long-drawn 
sighl  In  the  fugue  on  the  words 
recalling  the  promise  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  the  daring  contrapuntist 
awakes,  and  not  only  asserts  his  rights, 
but  persistently  demands  them;  and 
the  episode  was  perhaps  necessary,  that 
the  effect  of  the  work  might  not  be  too 
crushing.  This  great  composition  is 
truly  astonishing  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  means  employed,  the  colour  in  the 
orchestra,  and  the  purely  vocal  treat- 
ment of  the  voices.  Had  Cherubini 
left  nothing  else,  it  alone  would  suffice 
to  make  every  true  musician  look  up  to 
him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  sublime  of  masters. 
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In  the  autamn  of  1834  Belliiu  had 
been  snatched  away  firom  his  numerous 
fiiends,  and  in  the  following  winter  I 
one  day  found  Cherubini  at  work  on  a 
large  score.  On  my  humbly  inquiring 
what  the  contents  of  it  were,  the  aged 
master  replied  :  ''  After  Bellini's  death 
it  was  proposed  to  perform  a  requiem  to 
him  in  the  Madeleine,  but  the  priests 
would  admit  no  female  singers,  and 
thereby  caused  great  annoyance.  I  do 
not  wish  the  same  thing  to  happen  at 
my  death,  so  I  am  writing  a  requiem 
for  men's  voices — and  then  they  will 
not  have  occasion  to  quarrel  on  my  ac- 
coiint  at  least."  The  work  was  com- 
pleted and  published,  and  eight  years 
later  was  performed  according  to  the 
composer's  intention.  It  ranks  far  be- 
neath the  first  requiem,  but  considering 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  seventy- 
five  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  score 
without  astonishment. 

Since  the  composition  of  the  Ahen- 
cerragts  in  1813 — when  the  opera  was 
coldly  received,  though  the  overture 
has  become  popular  in  German  and 
English  concert-rooms — Cherubini  had 
occasionally  joined  other  composers  in 
pasticcio  operas  for  special  occasions,  but 
had  virtucJly  renounced  the  stage.  But 
he  was  to  be  once  more  dragged  firom 
his  peaceful  retreat  in  the  Conservatoire. 
Scribe  had  written  a  new  libretto  to  the 
music  of  Koukourgi^  an  opera  which 
Cherubini  composed  as  early  as  1793, 
but  which  had  remained  in  his  desk 
ever  since.  The  librettist  fancied  that 
he  had  only  to  suit  his  new  words  to 
the  old  music  j  but  Cherubini  wrote  an 
almost  entirely  fresh  score,  which,  imder 
the  name  of  Ali  Baboy  was  performed 
in  the  summer  of  1833.  It  had,  how- 
ever, no  success.  This  was  during  my 
stay  in  France,  though  I  happened  to 
be  absent  from  Paris  at  the  time.  On 
my  return  Bossini  spoke  about  it  to  me, 
and  said  :  "  Poor  Cherubini,  how  they 
murdered  his  lovely  score  I  how  they 
cut  it  and  mutilated  it  I  his  heart 
must  have  turned  round  in  his  body  I " 
Ihus  terminated  this  branch  of  Cheru- 
u's  musical  activity.  In  his  twentieth 

*  he  brought  out  the  first  of  hia 


thirty  operas,  in  his  sevenly-third  the 
last — and  how  many  of  them  in  vain ! 

Though  Cherubini's  orchestral  works 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  most 
of  them  connected  with  operas,  they 
were  of  vast  importance  to  tiie  develop- 
ment of  modem  instrumental  music 
Where  amongst  the  composers  who 
preceded  him  do  we  find  orchestral 
movements  equal  in  power,  passion, 
feeUng,  and  rhythmical  life  to  the 
overture  and  entr'actesjto  Medee  ^  or  an 
overture  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
Le9  deux  Joumees  i  Hauptmann 
has  told  us  of  the  efiect  produced  on 
him  by  the  first  part  of  this  overture, 
and  how  much  its  mysterious  harmonies, 
the  bold  attack  of  the  basses^  and  the 
exciting  crescendo  which  lead  into  the 
allegro^  afiected  him.  It  has  been 
copied  and  exaggerated  a  thousand 
times  since,  but  is  stiU  full  of  freshness 
and  vigour,  like  every  really  great  and 
original  work.  In  these  works,  Cheru- 
bini (to  use  a  nbw  favourite  expression) 
is  the  forefather  of  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Schumann,  and  Wagner.  His  other  over- 
tures hold  their  place  in  concert  pro- 
grammes, and  are  for  the  most  part  genu- 
ine cabinet-pieces,  cleverly  constructed 
on  lively,  interesting,  and  weU-developed 
themes.  But  none  of  them  have  the  me- 
lody and  fire  of  the  two  just  mentioned  ; 
and  though  to  the  musician  they  will 
always  remain  a  firesh  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  instruction,  on  the  general 
public  they  produce  but  a  faint  im- 
pression.^ 

Cherubini's  chamber  music  is  not  of 
great  importance,  but  still  it  is  worthy 
of  himsdif,  and  the  first  of  his  string 
quartets — ^written  at  the  age  of  fifty — 
contains  much  that  is  delicate  and 
piquant.  The  scherzo  has  even  a  touch 
of  Mendelssohn  about  it  It  was  com- 
posed in  1810,  though  not  published 
till  long  after  Mendelssohn's  most 
characteristic  works  had  appeared. 
When  I  left  Paris  in  1836  Cherubini 

^  An  exception  to  this  judgment  should 
surely  be  made  in  farour  of  the  overture  to 
AnOfCreorif  which  in  England  is  the  greatest 
favourite  of  ali  ;  and  perhaps  not  nndeseryedly 
80.— £d. 
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was  writing  a  string  quintet,  and  told 
me  with  peifect  simplicity  that  he 
meant  to  write  half  a  dozen  more. 
Writing  to  me  on  ^November  22,  1837, 
ho  says,  ''  I  have  just  finished  my  sixth 
quartet,  and  a  quintet  Cela  nCoccupt 
€t  cela  m*amiue,  car  je  n'y  mett  paa  la 
jnoindre  pretention"  The  quintet  was 
peiformed  in  his  own  house  when  he  was 
seventy- eighty  and  greatly  astonished 
the  artists  of  Paris. 

When  I  arrived  in  Paris  as  a  youth 
of  seventeen  the  thing  I  felt  most 
eager  about  was  to  see  GherubinL 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him 
from  my  master  Hummel,  and  ima- 
gined that  I  should  be  as  greatly  im- 
pressed by  his  appearance  as  I  had  been 
by  his  works.  I  was  therefore  a  little 
disappointed  on  entering  his  study  to 
find  him  a  small  lean  man.  But  the 
disappointment  was  only  momentary. 
There  was  a  penetrating  gleam  in  the 
old  man's  eye,  white  lockB  surrounded 
his  comparatively  lofty  head,  and  his 
features,  though  somewhat  impaired  by 
age,  still  bore  traces  of  almost  regular 
beauty.  His  general  appearance  gave 
one  more  the  impression  of  a  distin- 
guished statesman  than  of  a  musical 
composer.  This  may  be  seen  in  Ingres' 
noble  portrait,  which  seems  not  so  much 
painted  as  actually  chiselled  in  colours, 
and  which  has  preserved  the  face  of 
Cherubini  with  remarkable  truthfid- 
ness.  His  voice  had  a  touch  of  dry- 
ness, and  even  when  he  was  in  the 
best  humour  sounded  angry  and  even 
surly.  Strangely  enough  though  he 
had  lived  in  Paris  for  fifty  years  his 
pronunciation  of  French  had  not  lost 
certain  Italian  peculiarities.  His  con- 
versation was  full  of  vivacity,  inter- 
spersed with  short,  cutting  sentences, 
often  thrown  out  in  an  ironical  manner; 
his  remarks  were  generally  to  the 
point,  and  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  virtue  of  silence.  At  the  time  I 
speak  of  Cherubini  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Conservatoire,  after  having  for 
a  number  of  yean  been  one  of  its  in- 
qpectois  and  professors.  His  earnestness 
Slid  eonsdentiousness  gave  a  severity 
te  his  rule  whiefa  is  said  to  have  been 


very  beneficial,  the  institution  having 
before  his  time  considerably  deterior- 
ated. He  held  tenaciously  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  his  usual  answer 
— Ga  ne  se  peut  pas  ("  that  cannot  be 
allowed")  had  almost  become  pro- 
verbiaL  Very  early  in  our  acquaint- 
ance, however,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  discovering  that  under  this  re- 
pellent manner  he  had  a  feeling  heart. 
I  had  asked  leave  to  take  home  a 
couple  of  volumes  from  the  library  of 
the  Conservatoire,  and  received  the 
answer— -(7a  ne  se  peut  pas ;  c*est  de- 
frnidu.  It  was  no  use  insisting,  so  I 
changed  the  conversation,  but  as  I 
was  taking  leave  he  said:  "What 
was  it  that  you  wanted  to  borrow 
from  our  library  1"  And  when  I 
answered  that  it  was  a  volume  of 
Palestrina's  Motets^  the  old  man  replied 
in  an  almost  confidential  tone,  '^  I  shall 
send  for  them  for  myself,  and  then  you 
shall  have  them." 

When  my  dear  mother  afterwards 
removed  to  Paris  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  whist-quartet,  my  relations 
with  him  and  his  family  grew  very 
intimate.  A  kindness  which  he 
showed  me  only  a  few  hours  before  my 
departure  from  Paris,  and  more  especially 
the  manner  in  which  he  showed  it,  were 
too  characteristic  not  to  be  mentioned. 
I  had  begged  him  to  bequeath  me  one  of 
his  manuscripts.  On  my  last  Sunday  m 
Paris  he  invited  me  to  join  his  family 
dinner,  and  before  we  sat  down  he  pre- 
sented me  with  two  scores,  begging 
me  to  choose  one.  Without  looking 
much  into  them  I  seized  the  thickest, 
and  was  about  to  pocket  it,  when 
the  well-known  (Ja  ne  se  peut  pas 
sounded  in  my  ears.  It  seems  that 
these  manuscripts  had  their  appointed 
places,  according  to  number  and  letter, 
in  his  library,  and  could  not  upon  any 
condition  be  withdrawn.  However,  on 
the  following  Tuesday  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  score  I  had  chosen  (a  beautiful 
Agnus  Def),  which  the  indefatigable 
old  man  had  accomplished  in  the  two 
days,  with  a  trembling  hand,  but  the 
utmost  clearness  and  neatness.  Some 
letters  which  I  afterwards  received  from 
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him  are  written  in  terms  of  such  tender 
kindness  that  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nise in  them  the  stem  Director  with 
his  (7a  ne  se  peut  pas.  I  feel  certain 
that  he  could  not  have  brought  himself 
to  use  such  expressions  except  inTyritiug. 

An  incident  of  his  last  illness  shows 
a  love  of  order  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  monomania.  His  handkerchiefs 
were  marked  with  consecutive  numbers, 
and  he  used  them  accordingly.  As 
he  lay  on  his  deathbed,  with  the  cold 
sweat  on  bis  brow,  some  one  gave  him 
a  clean  handkerchief,  which  unluckily 
did  not  happen  to  be  the  right  one,  and 
he  at  once  refused  it,  and  asked  for 
number  seven !  He  showed  the  same 
defiance  to  the  king  of  terrors  that  he 
had  manifested  towards  the  Emperor, 
and  cried  out  again  and  again,  Ze  ne 
veut  pas  mourir ;  but  it  was  in  vain; 
he  died  on  the  15th  March,  1842,  in 
his  eighty-second  year. 

Cherubinfs  manner  of  life  at  the 
time  I  knew  him  was  extremely  simple 
and  regular.  Every  morning  between 
nine  and  ten  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire, which  was  only  a  few  steps  from 
his  residence.  He  had  a  large  room, 
with  an  anteroom  separating  him  by 
double  and  triple  doors  from  the  noise 
of  the  fiddles,  pianos,  and  horns  of 
the  pupils.  There  he  sat  the  whole  day 
at  a  table  with  writing  materials  and 
music  paper,  and  generally  his  snuff- 
box,  receiving  every  one  who  asked  for' 
him,  and  working  whenever  he  was 
alone.  Eegularly  every  Saturday  he 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  musical 
section  of  the  Academie  des  Arts, 
In  the  evening  he  usually  played 
whist  with  characteristic  earnestness 
and  ardour.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  read  much.  He  used  to  attend 
the  first  performances  and  even  rehear- 
sals of  new  operas,  especially  those  of 
his  friends  or  pupils ;  went  regularly  to 
all  the  Conservatoire  concerts,  and  pre- 
sided with  the  most  patient  endurance 
at  the  endless  examinations  6f  the  stu- 
dents. Hal6vy,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
favourite  pupils,  became  his  most  inti- 
mate friend.  Cherubini  treated  him 
with  marked  kindness,  which  did  not 


prevent  an  ooeasional  unpleasant  home 
truth.    On  one  occasion,  for  instance, 
at    the    first    performance   of  a  new 
opera  of   Hal^vy's,  he  remained  per- 
fectly dumb  during  more  than  one  act, 
until    at  last   Hal6vy  burst  out  with, 
"  But,   fTMestrOf   have  you  nothing  to 
say  to  me  f    To  which  the  answer 
was :  ''  I  say  nothing  to  you  because 
you    say   nothing   to  me."     After  I 
had  been  some  weeks  in  Paris,  and  was 
still  fqll  of  well-meant,  consdentions, 
unjustifiable  German  exclusivenesa,  I 
one  day  saw  Cherubini  and  Bossini, 
the  musical  antipodes,  walking  arm  in 
arm  on  the  Boulevards.     I  was  simply 
stunned  with  surprise  at  an  event  which 
seemed  to  me  so  inconceivably  unnatural 
and  even  fabulous.  But  the  explanation 
was  not  far  off,  for  the  two  famous  com- 
posers lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
and  Eossini  afterwards  boasted  to  me 
of  having  been  the  happy  mediator  in 
the  marriage  of  Cherubini's  younger 
daughter. 

The  mention  of  this  beautiful  and 
charming  girl  reminds  mo  that  I  have 
said  too  little  of  Chembini's  family. 
His  wife,  a  stately  and  wise  matron, 
who  bore  unmistakable  traces  of  former 
beauty,  must  have  had  more  influence 
on  him  than  appeared  to  be  the  case,  at 
least  in  everything  which  concerned  his 
domestic  life.  According  to  French 
custom  she  always  spoke  of  him  as 
"Monsieur  Cherubini,"  but  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter, married  to  a  French  officer  of  the 
name  of  Turques,  was  a  most  lively  and 
active  woman,  and  had  a  lovely  little 
daughter.  She  had  many  interesting 
detalk  to  tell  about  her  father.  "  Here, 
in  this  room,"  she  said  to  me  one  day, 
"papa  wrote  Les  deux  Joumees,  He 
sat  at  a  little  table  in  the  window, 
and  there  in  the  comer  by  the  wall  I 
played  with  my  companions.  Beyond 
a  certain  fixed  line  we  might  not  go, 
but  within  that  space  we  might  make  as 
much  noise  as  we  liked."  Thus  it  seems 
that  all  that  Cherubini  required  in  the 
way  of  quiet  during  his  work  was  that 
nobody  should  come  too  near  him  I  His 
only  son  Salvador,  a  handsome,  agiee- 
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«ble^  and  accompliahed  man,  had  been 
to  I^t  when  a  boy  and  had  assisted 
the  famons  CbampoUion  in  decipher- 
ing the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He 
was  deyoted  to  his  father,  i  The  young- 
est daughter  married  Professor  EosseL- 
liniy  the  celebrated  archseologist  of  Pisa^ 
after  which  I  had  few  opportunities  of 
seeing  her  in  the  family  circle  in  Paris, 
bat  I  shall  never  forget  witnessing  the 
first  performance  of  Eossini's  William 
Tell  in  the  same  box  with  her. 

Though  active  and  occupied  up  to  fhe^ 
veiy  last,  Cherubini  seems  always  to"^ 
have  devoted  his  spare  time  at  home  to 
iGst  or  distraction  of  some  Bort,  On 
Sundays  he  collected  his  family  and 
a  few  friends  around  him  at  dinner, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  the  meetings, 
though  seldom  expressing  his  feelings. 
His  fatherly  affection  showed  itself 
in  the  excellent  education  which  he 
gave  his  children.  Amongst  his  papers 
is  a  book  in  which  he  had  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  all  the  expenses 
incurred  for  his  children  since  their 
birth.  There  was  a  separate  division 
for  each  child,  and  the  whole  book 
was  kept  with  beautiful  neatness.  This 
painful  precision  extended  to  every  de- 
tail connected  with  himself,  his  art,  and 
bis  family.  During  his  many  years  of 
offiGO  at  the  Conservatoire  he  wrote  a 
number  of  solfeggi,  figured  basses,  melo- 
dies, and  movements  in  parts,  for  the 
lessons  and  examinations,  which  either 
in  print  or  manuscript  have  become  gene- 
rally diffused.  But  this  was  the  least 
part  of  his  work  as  teacher,  for 
in  that  capacity  he  holds  a  peculiar 
place  in  the  history  of  music  in  France. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Paris 
the  real  serious  science  of  composi- 
tion, and  the  skill  which  so  essentially 
distinguishes  the  French  composers  of 
this  century  from  their  predecessors  is 
chiefiy  due  to  him.  Even  those  who 
were  not  actually  under  his  teaching  (as 
for  instance  Boieldieu)  learned  much 
from  him,  and  Spontini  could  hardly 
have  managed  to  accomplish  the  instru- 
mentation of  the  VestaU  but  for  his 
help.  The  parts  of  it  had  been  twice 
copied  out,  but  still  the  opera  would  not 


go,  and  at  laet  the  composer  had  to  take 
refuge  with  OheiubinL  The  biU  for 
80  much  copying  amounted  to  a  moet 
unusual  sum,  and  Kapoleon,  who  always 
looked  into  everything,  thought  it  so 
absurd,  that  he  decreed  that  the  cost  of 
copying  an  opera  was  never  to  exceed  a 
certain  amount.  Cherubini,  who  might 
always  be  believed,  told  me  this  himself. 

Eleven  years  after  the  death  of  thia 
good  and  great  man,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  what  seemed  almost 
like  a  personal  re-union  with  him.  His 
widow  allowed  me  to  spend  half-a-day 
in  his  study,  where  his  manuscripts  were 
preserved  in  the  same  order  ^s  during 
his  lifetime.  I  wrote  an  article  about 
my  visit,  at  the  time,  for  the  Cologne 
paper,  which  has  since  been  repub- 
lished;^ but  I  cannot  resist  recalling 
one  or  two  of  the  circumstances. 
Amongst  other  things  I  found  a  number 
of  thick  volumes,  containing  copies  in 
his  own  hand  of  P|ialmsby  Clari,  Lotti, 
and  Marcello.  He  made  these  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  when  his  wife  objected 
to  such  lahour,  he  answered,  "What 
do  you  women  know  about  it  ?  As  if 
one  had  not  always  to  go  on  learning !  " 
Then  there  was  a  little  book,  which  in 
beauty  of  handwriting  was  like  one  of 
the  most  finished  old  manuscripts,  and 
which  contained  a  collection  of  sixty 
canons  of  his  own  composition.  It  is 
curiously  characteristic  that  at  the  end 
of  his  scores  for  the  Chapel  Eoyal  he 
should  have  carefully  noted  down  with 
painful  exactness,  to  half,  and  even,  a 
quarter  of  a  minxtte,  the  time  which  they 
occupied  !  Then,  again,  there  was  a  leaf 
in  lus  own  writing,  belonging  to,  and 
completing,  a  collection  of  autographs 
dedicated  to  theFrench  opera  composers. 
Thetreasures  collected  in  his  library  are  so 
priceless,  that  it  seems  as  if  no  one  were 
capable  of  buying  them.  To  the  best  of 
my  belief  they  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
his  descendants,  and  yet  they  might 
adorn  and  enrich  the  greatest  ffational 
libraiy.  About  ten  years  ago,  the 
Florentines  raised  a  splendid  monument 
to  their  fiunous  countryman,  at  Santa 
Croce,  the   Pantheon  of   Italy;   and 

^  See^'AusdemTonlebenunsererZeit" 
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Cherabini's  name  now  ahines  near  those 
of  Dante,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Galileo. 
Whether  dnring  his  lifetime  a  single 
note  of  his  was  ever  performed  ^  in  that 
splendid  dty,  is  extremely  donbtM.  But 
the  national  pride  which  causes  men  to 
do  honour  to  their  fellow-countiymen 
after  their  death,  or  rather  to  themselyes 
in  their  fellow-countrymen,  has  occa- 
sionally the  good  result  of  promoting  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  their 
works.  Let  us  hope  that  this  may  be 
the  case  here. 

1  I  saw  in  Florence,  in  1869,  in  the  hands 
of  Madame  Lonssot,  a  well-known  musical  en- 
thusiast, a  collection  of  canons  by  Cherubini, 
which,  I  think,  must  he  those  mentioned  above. 
—Ed. 


After  thus  endeaTOuring  to  give  a  pic- 
tureof  a  composer  whom  every  cultivated 
musician  must  look  up  to  with  rever- 
ence, I  feel  overcome  with  the  sense  of 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have 
accomplished  my  task.  The  individuality 
of  the  great  master  is  clear  to  my  inner 
vision — I  believe  that  I  can  follow  the 
traces  of  his  active,  clear,  sharp,  and 
ingenious  mind,  and  I  can  understand 
the  varying  pulsations  of  his  inmost 
feelings,  up  to  the  secret  recesses  of 
crei^tive  &ncy.  But  it  is  always  difficult 
to  express  what  is  best  and  deepest— 
in  music,  especially,  it  is  a  sheer 
impossibiUty. 

Ferdinand  Hiller. 
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"  ETON  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO." 


To  the  Editor  of  Maomillan'b  Magazine. 


Sib,— I  have  lead  with  much  interest 
the  tttide  on  ''  Eton  Thirty  Years  Ago/' 
hj  John  Delaware  liowis,  in  your  last 
number;  bat  although  my  own  experi- 
enoe  only  dates  about  twenty-three  years 
dsee,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  and  also  to  correct 
a  aligbt  mistake  in  the  narration  of  an 
incident  in  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  mysdf  am  personslly,  although  not 
bj  name,  alluded  to.  I  should  not 
bare  taken  any  notice  of  the  anecdote, 
which  in  the  main  is  tolerably  correct, 
if  I  Ind  not  seen  a  so-called  corrected, 
but  in  reality  garbled^  version  of 
the  tale  in  the  weekly  periodical  the 
Worldf  by  a  correspondent  signing 
himself  "Atlas,"  and  which  I  here 
tmbjoin : — 

*'  Apropos  of  a  notice  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  World  of  Mr.  Lewis's  objec- 
tionable  article  mJltiacmillan  on  Eton — 
the  story  which  that  gentleman  teUs  of 
Dr.  Goodford  flogging  a  boy  on  the  eve 
of  his  marriage  is,  unless  my  memory 
BOTw  me  strangely  wrong,  a  total  mis- 
lepiQsentation.  The  facts,  I  believe, 
were  these :  A  lady  lived  in  Windsor, 
with  whose  exceedingly  handsome 
daughter  an  Eton  boy — the  names  I 
suppress — ^fell,  or  fiEtneied  he  fell,  as 
schoolboys  will,  in  love.  The  mamma^ 
promoted  the  attachment,  or  encouraged 
the  delusion.  In  point  of  fact^  the  juve- 
nile Etonian  was  virtually  *  hooked.'  It 
was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  head-master 
to  hinder  this.  Whether  he  took  the 
most  advisable,  method  of  doing  so  may 
be  open  to  question.  The  desired  effect « 
▼as  produced ;  the  boy  was  laughed  at 
by  his  schoolmates  for  lus  folly,  and 
quizzed  for  his  flogging.  As  for  the* 
young  lady,  she  married  Marshal  Can- 
lobeit^  18  now  Madame  la  Mar6chale« 
Canroberti  and  has  probably  thanked- 
Ko.  189. — VOL.  zxxij. 


Dr.  Goodfcrd  devoutly  many  times  for 
the  vapulatory  check  he  administered  to 
the  passion  of  her  girlhood's  admirer. — 
Atlas." — The  Worlds  a  Journal  for 
Men  and  Women^  No.  45,  Wednesday^ 
May  12,  1875. 

Seeing  the  above  paragraph  quoted 
in  a  Dublin  daily  paper,  by  accident, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  pre- 
sent name  of  the  young  lady  being  very 
needlessly  introduced,  whilst  the  share 
which  the  mother  of  the  said  lady  is 
iprnorantly  supposed  by  "Atlas"  to 
have  taken  in  the  matter  is  also  un- 
warrantably commented  on. 

Now  as  to  the  slight  corrections  to 
Mr.  Lewis's  narrative,  which  are  only 
such  as  might  be  naturally  expected  in 
telling  a  tale  second-hand  firom  memory, 
although  they  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  alter  the  moral  of  the  inci- 
dent. 

The  facts  were  as  follows : — Nearly 
nineteen  years  ago  a  young  Eton  boy, 
of  eighteen  (not  twenty)  years,  had  set 
his  boyish  affections  on  a  young  lady 
resident  in  Windsor,  the  sister  of  a' 
brother  Etonian ;  but  this  boyish  love 
had  never  been  expressed,  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Lewis's  informant,  "  the  Fel- 
low of  King's  and  an  Eton  tutor,"  is 
mistaken  in  asserting  that  they,  the 
boy  and  girl,  were  engaged.  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  such  juvenile  passion,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  is  or  was  ever  discredit- 
able, or  against  tt^e  unwritten  code  of 
Eton  laws. 

The  boy  being  invited  to  a  dance  at 
Old  Windsor,  to  a  house  where  he  made 
certain  of  meeting  the  object  of  his 
devotions,  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  leave 
after  ^oc^-t<|>,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  even- 
ing's entertainment  Failing  to  obtain 
the  requisite  permission  the  adventur- 
ous and  reckless  boy,  with  his  eyes  wid ' 
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open  to  the  puniBhrnent  incaired  if 
caught,  resolyed  to  attend,  and  did  so ; 
and,  after  thoroughly  enjoying  himself 
he  re-entered  his  dam^s  precincts  with 
the  aid  of  a  friendly  laddier  ohtained  in 
the  Mathematical  School,  and  regained 
his  room  in  fancied  security.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  ''the 
father-in-law  that  was  to  he"  did  not 
undertake  to  explain  matters  to  the 
authorities  the  next  morning,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  no  such  &ther-in- 
•law  existed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  delinquent^  his 
presence  at  the  hall  had  heen  notified 
to  the  tutor  who  had  refused  leave,  and 
no  choice  remained  hut  to  atone  for  the 
hreach  of  the  school  discipline  hy  a 
most  ordinary  flogging,  at  noon,  if  I 
mistake  not. 

Another  lad  higher  in  the  school  was 
flogged  at  the  same  time  or  the  same 
day,  for  a  slight  ofience,  if  I  mistake 
not;    hut   nineteen   years    is    apt  to 


make  the  most  retentive  nund  dighfly 
ohlivious. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  the 
juvenile  lover  would  have  undergone 
several  such  floggings  for  one  such 
evening's  pleasura 

Mr.  Lewis's  informant^  however,  does 
"  add"  what  is  incorrect ;  for  the  young 
man  within  several  years,  not  months, 
afterwards  was  net  manied. 

Has  Mr.  Lewis  heard  of,  and  cam  he 
corrohorate,  a  story  which  was  ri&  in 
my  days,  of  the  then  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  of  "Spring-heel-Jack"  renown, cap- 
turing  the  flogging ''  hlock"  in  the  days 
of  Hawtrey,  and  practically  exhihitiiig 
the  mode  of  punishment  in  some  Loiv 
don  Cluh  on  the  person  of  one  who 
rejoiced  in  the  96briquet  of  ''Tallow 

W r    I  could  never  learn  the  real 

truth  or  origin  of  this  story. 
Tours  obediently, 
''The  Bot  who  was  FLOGaED,** 
NOW  A  Caft.  B.A. 

POBTOBXLIX)  BABEAOKS,  DUBLIN. 
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ZANZIBAE  A  COMMERCIAL  POWER 


On  a  former  occasion,^  in  tracing  tlie 
political  hiatory  of  the  Om^  Seyyids 
of  Zanzibar,  -we  described  some  of  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  re-establishment 
of  an  independent  Arab  power  in  East- 
em  Africa.  We  now  propose  to  briefly 
note  the  process  by  which  that  coast 
promises  once  more  to  take  its  place 
among  the  most  important  regions  of 
the  commercial  world. 

We  have  abready  alluded  to  the 
ancient  trade  which  was  carried  on  by 
Phoenicians,  Arabs  and  Hindns  with 
Eastern  Africa,  probably  from  times 
long  before  the  joint  expeditions  which 
Hiram  of  Tyre  and  King  Solomon  sent 
from  Ezion-Geber  to  those  seas.  Since 
Heeren  wrote,  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  number  of 
scattered  facts,  some  of  which  will  be 
found  collected  by  Colonel  Yule '  in  his 
inyaloable  notes  on  Marco  Polo.  Others 
are  only  too  briefly  alluded  to  in  Dr. 
MnUens's  most  interesting  description 
of  Madagascar.^  But  for  a  minute 
and  faithful  picture  of  East  Africa 
as  the  early  Portuguese  found  it,  we 
cannot  do  better  l^an  refer  to  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley's  ''Three  Voyages 
of  Yasco  da  Gama."  * 

The  Chronicle  abounds  in  vivid  and 
evidently  truthful  descriptions  of  the 
flooriahing  kingdoms  and  extensive  long- 
established  commerce  which  the  Portu- 
guese fodnd.    But  no  native  power  was 

^  Yide  MacmiUan*8  Magaaine,  Jane  1875, 
pp.  183  to  192. 

'  Marco  Polo.  Translated,  with  notes,  by 
Colonel  Yule.  2  vols.  Second  Edition. 
1875.     (MoRsy.) 

'  Twcdre  Months  in  Madagascar.  By  J. 
Mullens,  D.D.    1875,  pp.  178  to  187. 

^  The  Three  Voyages  of  Yasco  da  Gama. 
TraoBlated,  with  notes,  Ac,  from  the  Lendaada 
India  of  Q^mt  Cor?ea.  By  the  Hon.  H.  K  J. 
Stanly.  (Haklnvt  Society,  1869.)  Whilst 
tfianking  the  Haklnyt  Society  for  having 
placed  the  work  withm  reach  of  the  Kngliah 
nsdsr,  we  cannot  bat  lament  that  a  work  of 
nieh  varied  interest  ahould  not  be  accessible  to 
the  general  public. 


any  match  for  the  armoured  warriors, 
well  furnished  with  firearms  and  heavy 
artillery,  who  year  by  year  left  Fortugid 
bent  on  eastern  conquest  They  speedily 
subdued  the  whole  East  African  coast, 
and  from  the  ruins  still  to  be  seen  of 
strong  forts  and  stately  churches  it  is 
dear  that  at  the  outset  they  had  imperial 
ideas  of  how  to  rule,  and  ample  reve- 
nues ;  whilst  the  total  disappearance  of 
the  Portuguese  power  from  most  parts, 
and  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  what 
remains,  show  how  vicious  and  incapable 
must  have  been  the  rulers  of  later  days. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Por- 
tuguese were  little  troubled  by  European 
rivals  in  their  East  African  empire. 
Buccaneers  might  occasionally  haiasa 
their  commerce  and  threaten  their  settle- 
ments; but  the  regular  traders  and  men- 
of-war,  English  or  Dutch,  passed  on 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India 
and  China^  and  if  they  took  the  '^  i^mer 
passage  "  up  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
they  made  for  the  Comoro  Islands  and 
rested  at  Johanna,  and  then  stood  bo- 
fore  the  trade  winds  across  to  the  Indian 
coast  The  French  often  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Madagascar,  but  made  no 
efforts  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  main- 
hmd  of  A£dca.  Nor  was  the  Portu- 
guese dominion  confined  to  Africa.  For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  they  had 
possession  of  Muscat  and  the  Coast  of 
OmSn,  and  of  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able ports  in  the  Persian  Oul£  At 
Muscat  the  walls  of  the  Portuguese 
cathedral  are  still  standing  as  a  ware- 
house; the  Governor's  palace,  though 
roofless,  bears  testimony  to  the  magnifi- 
cence in  which  the  Portuguese  rulers 
lived,  many  parts  of  the  forts  around 
the  town  show  by  in8Gription^  and  coats 
of  anna  that  they  were  built  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  a  amall  but  beautiful 
chapel  still  crowns  a  tower  at  the  top 
of  a  rock  overlooking  the  landing-place 
in  front  of  the  Sultan's  palace.  • 
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We  must  refer  to  Dr.  Badger's  pages 
for  the  romantic  details  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Portuguese  from  Muscat  aboutA.D. 
1651-2  (pp.  xxvi.  and  xxviL;  78—87.) 
How  the  love  of  Fereiia,  the  Portu- 
guese commandant,  for  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  chief  Hindoo  merchant, 
caused  her  feither  treacherously  to  aid 
the  Arab  besiegers.  How  they  attacked 
the  garrison  on  Sunday,  when  many  of 
the  defenders  were  ''reeling  drunk," 
and  captured  the  impregnable  forts 
despite  the  gallant  resistance  of  "a 
famous  warrior  named  Cabreta;"  and 
how  the  victorious  Imftm  organized  a 
Jihetd,  or  holy  war,  against  the  "  beard- 
less Polytheists  **  in  India,  and  for  many 
years  aided  the  Muslims  of  Ouzerat  and 
the  Malabar  coast  in  attacks  on  the 
Portuguese  strongholds. 

The  war  was  doubtless  extended  to 
the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa,  for  we 
read  that  about  a.d.  1698,  Im4m  Seif, 
sumamed  from  his  severity  "the 
Scourge,"  expelled  the  Portuguese  from 
Mombassah,  Pemba,  Kilwa,  and  other 
places  on  the  east  coast.  Self  is  de- 
scribed as  having  possessed  many 
ships,  one  of  them  carrying  80  guns, 
"each  gun  measuring  three  spans  at 
the  breech  ;**  and  it  is  clear,  from  the 
details  given,  that  the  Om&ni  Arabs 
were  then  and  had  long  been  a  con- 
siderable naval  power.  Captain  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who  travelled  from 
1688  to  1723,  as  quoted  by  Colonel 
Boss,  says  that  "in  anno  1715"  the 
Imfim's  fleet  consisted  of  one  ship  of 
74  guns,  two  of  60,  one  of  50,  and 
eighteen  of  from  32  to  12  guns,  besides 
rowing  vessels  of  from  4  to  8  guns 
each.  "They  have  often  made  descents 
on  the  Portuguese  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  India,  destroying  their  viUagee  and 
farms,  but  spare  the  churches  for  better 
reasons  than  we  can  give  for  plunder- 
ing them.  They  kill  none  in  cold  blood, 
but  use  their  captives  courteously." 
And  he  relates  how  in  1695  they  plun- 
dered and  burnt  Barsalore  and  Manga- 
lore  "  two  of  the  best  and  richest  towns" 
of  "the  Camatick  Btgah,  a  potent, 
T)rineely  lord." 

In  A.D.  1741  the  Lnknate  of  Om&n 


passed  for  the  first  time  into  the  family 
of   our  present  guest,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  by  the  election  of  Ahmed-bin- 
Sa'id.     He  is  described  as  a  successful 
merchant,  whose  judicious  and  Hbenl 
policy  hskd  given  him  great  inflaence, 
which  he  used  to  unite  his  countrymen 
against  Persian  intruders.    Hisbiaveiy 
and  success  in  war  led  to  his  election  as 
Im&m,  and  he  soon  distingmshed  him- 
self by  his  wisdom  in  regulating  the 
financial,   judicial,   and  fiscal  deparir 
ments  of  the   administration,  and  by 
his  liberality  to  foreign  traders.     He 
was  succeeded  by  two  of  his  sons,  of 
whom  Sult&n  was  the  ablest,  and  niti- 
mately  acquired  the  power  without  the 
title  of  Im&m. 

The  first  treaty  made  with  the  Seyyid 
Sult^  as  ruler  of  Om&n  by  the  English 
East  India  Company  was  in  1798.  Its 
object  was  to  secure  his  allianoe  against 
the  French  and  Dutch,  and  to  obtain 
leave  to  establish  a  British  factory  and 
garrison  at  Gambroon  or  Bunder-el- 
Abb^  Two  years  later,  on  the  18ib  of 
January,  1800,  Captain,  afterwards  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  executed  a  second  treaty 
with  Sult&n,  providing  for  the  residence 
of  an  English  agent  at  Muscat;  and 
during  the  next  two  years  the  Wahhabis 
made  their  first  great  successful  inroad 
into  Om^  an  event  which  will  long  be 
an  era  in  Arab  history. 

The  chapter  of  Dr.  Badger^s  histoiy 
which  describes  the  compulsory  visit 
of  a  learned  Om&ni  to  the  Wahhaby 
capital,  and  his  examination  there  by 
the  Amir  and  his  fanatical  theologian 
assessors,  is  worthy  of  perusal  even  diter 
the  vivid  and  picturesque  descriptions 
of  Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave,  which  have 
made  these  Muslim  Puritan  reformeis 
and  their  tenets  so  well  known  to  all 
modem  readers  of  Arabian  travel  It 
fully  justifies  the  definition  of  Wah- 
habeeism  as  ''a  politico-religious  con- 
federation which  legalizes  the  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder  and  thraldom  of  all  peoples, 
Muslim  as  well  as  unbeUeverSi  beyond 
its  own  pale." 

A  second  invasion  of  the  Wahhabis 
had  been  repulsed  by  Sult&n,  and  he 
was  returning  £rom  a  visit  to  Bussorah, 
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when  he  was  killed^  on  the  20th  of 
J^orember,  1804,  in  an  accidental  en- 
counter with  pirates  from  Cape  Mus- 
samdinii  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gal£  * 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  S&lim 
and  Sa'id,  as  joint  regents.  The  two 
broiheiB  acted  together  with  a  rare  una- 
nimity and  fidelitj  to  each  other  till 
the  death  of  SMim  in  1821,  from  which 
time  till  his  own  death  in  1856  Sa'td, 
the  father  of  our  present  visitor,  ruled 
alone,  in  Muscat  and  Zanzibar.  He 
was  known  to  his  subjects  9a  ^^the 
Seyyid  (or  Lord)  Sa'ld,"  and  to  Euro- 
peans as  the  ''Sultan''  or  ''Im&m" 
of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  though  he  him- 
self neyer  assumed  either  title. 

Throughout  Seyyid  Sa'id's  long  and 
chequered  reign,   the  Wahhabis  were 
a  constant  source  of  disquiet.     Formid- 
able for  their  numbers,    their  fanati- 
cal courage,  and   their  belief  in   the 
paramount  duty  of  propagating  their 
£uih  by  eyery  resource    of  force,  or 
fiaad,  they  were  yet  more  dreaded  for  the 
insidious  manner  in  which  their  tenets 
spread  among  the  tribes  bordering  on 
Nedj.   Twice  during  that  time  the  mili- 
tary geniufl  of  Ibraheem  Pacha  and  the 
disciplined   prowess    of    his  I^gyptian 
troops  gave  quiet  to  OmAn  by  a  crush- 
ing de&it  of  the  Wahhabis,  and  after  the 
l^ptian  occupation  of  their  capital  the 
Wahhabis  for  nearly  twenty  years  ceased 
seriously  to  trouble  their  neighbours. 
NeTertheless,  at  the  death  of  Sa'id  they 
were  as  formidable  as  ever,  and  at  this 
moment^  whilst  holding  in  check  the 
Turkish  forces  on  the  north  and  west 
of  Ke4j,  they  threaten  the  peace  of 
OmUn  more  gravely  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century. 

Sa'td's  friendship  with  the  English, 
and  the  &your  and  protection  he  ex- 
tended to  merchants  of  all  nations,  were 
eonspicuoua  features  of  his  as  they  had 
been  of  his  father^s  policy.  The  main 
object  of  our  first  treaties  with  him 
was  to  secure  the  line  of  regular  over- 
land communication  viA  Constantinople, 
Bagdad,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
was  so  valuable  to  us  during  the  whole 
of  the  French  revolutionary  wars.    Not 


less  important  was  the  suppression  of 
piracy  in  the  Arabian  Seas. 

The  break-up  of  the  Mogul  power  in 
India,  the  decay  of  the  Turlosh  and 
Persian  empires,  and  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  their  navies  from  Eastern 
waters,  had  led  to  a  vast  development 
of  piracy  on  every  coast  from  the  Bed 
Sea  to  Ceylon.  The  seafaring  people 
of  the  East  have  always  been  more  or 
less  addicted  to  sea  roving.  Early  tra- 
vellers tell  of  many  quaint  customs 
which  mark  oriental  piracy,  as  being 
like  the  Greek  and  Norse  piracy  of  old, 
much  more  of  a  regular  recognized  pro- 
fession than  it  has  been  in  modem 
days  in  the  West 

The  large  fleets,  which  in  regular 
order  and  with  concerted  signals  along 
an  extended  line  of  vessels,  swept  the 
seas;  the  immunity  granted  to  mer- 
chants sailing  to  or^rom  the  pirate  port ; 
the  discrimination  and  discipline  which 
allowed  the  sea  robbers  to  take  cargo, 
but  not  the  ship's  tackling,  and  forbade 
the  personal  ill-treatment  of  both  ship- 
men  and  merchants  who  had  sur- 
rendered, grounding  the  favour  shown 
on  the  assurance  that  ''  if  not  disabled 
by  ill-usage  the  merchantman  would  be 
again  captured  in  some  future  year,  and 
reward  tiheir  captors  with  more  bool^  /' 
the  religious  thanksgiving  for  a  ridi 
capture;  the  regular  division  of  prizes 
between  the  ships  engaged,  and  the 
allotment  of  fixed  shares  to  the  ruler 
and  magistrates  of  the  pirate  port^  and 
to  shrines  and  religious  bodies  near  the 
sea  rovers'  home ;  these  and  many  other 
similar  customa  indicate  that  piracy  was, 
at  least  in  popular  estimation,  neither 
disreputable  nor  illegal,  and  that  the 
belL^  that  ''Providence  sent  merchant- 
men, as  shoals  of  fish  were  sent,  to 
reward  honest  toilers  on  the  sea,"  was 
not  confined  to  the  desoendajit  of 
Arrian's  Ichthyophagi,  who,  when  fish- 
ing was  slack,  or  not  in  season,  took  a 
turn  at  sea  roving. 

But  this  sort  of  theory  could  be  put 
in  practice  only  when  the  merchants 
were  unwarlike  Hindoos  committing 
their  ventures  to  vessels  which  sought 
to  elude  the  pirates  rather  than  filgh^ 
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them.  When  the  traders  appeared  in 
lai^e  square-rigged  yessels  amply  fur- 
nished with  large  ordnance  and  crowded 
with  well-armed  stout  sailors,  Porta- 
gaese  or  French,  Dutchmen  or  English, 
the  eastern  pirates  found  that  they  had 
a  yery  different  kind  of  customers  to 
deal  with,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
tables  were  turned,  and  the  Chnstian 
strangers  not  only  defended  success- 
fully their  own  trade,  but  retaliated 
with  piracy  and  buccaneering  on  their 
*own  account,  showing  little  remorse  or 
discrimination  as  long  as  the  sufferers 
were  unbelievers  or  idolaters. 

Ab  the  English  power  became  para- 
mount in  India,  somewhat  more  of  law 
and  order  was  introduced,  and  the  safety 
of  the  seas  became  a  matter  of  public 
concern  to  the  Government  A  well 
armed  fighting  marine  was  organized 
with  its  head-quarters  at  Bombay,  and 
for  nearly  a  century — as  the  ^'Bom- 
bay Marine,"  subsequently  called  the 
<' Indian  Navy" — did  excellent,  and 
often  brilliant^  service  both  in  the 
Arabian  waters  and  among  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipeli^o.  In  the 
former  seas  community  of  interest  gave 
the  English  useful  allies  in  the  Omani 
navy.  The  Lnams  protected  trade,  and 
the  Indian  merchants  trading  between 
India,  Arabia,  and  Africa  had  ever 
found  safe  refuge  and  favour  in  the  sea- 
ports of  Om&n. 

The  task  of  suppressing  piracy  would 
have  been  easier  but  for  the  support 
which  the  pirates  received  from  the 
Wahhabis.  The  southern  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  have  always  been  the 
great  stronghold  of  Arab  piracy.  The 
coast  is  most  intricate  and  dangerous 
to  approach,  owing  to  numerous  coral 
reefia,  the  channels  between  which  offer 
no  safe  access  save  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  local  pilots.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  separated  into  many  inde- 
pendent tribes,  divided  their  time  be- 
tween fighting  and  fishing,  pearl-diving 
inits  seasonand  piracy,  combining  when- 
ever they  could  all  these  occupations 
and  uniting  only  for  distant  enterprises 
if  9Ba  roving,  or  to  repel  any  stranger 
hat  might  meddle  with  thenu 


IiUand  &om  this  coast  lay  Nedj,  the 
home  and  stronghold  of  Wahhabeeism, 
the  most  notable  revival  of  Islam  in 
the    last  and    present  century.     The 
practical    doctrine     of    the    Muslim 
reformer — that  the  persons  and  goods 
of  all  unbelievers  were  the  divinely-ap- 
pointed lawful  spoil  of  the  faithful,  and 
that  all  who  had  lapsed  from  the  primi- 
tive purity  of    the  faith — Smmis,  oi 
Shia^ihs,    and  Ibidiyah   alike,    all,  in 
fact,  except  true  Wahhabis — were  wone 
than  infidels,  and  were  to  be  slaughterod, 
enslaved,  and  plundered  as  a  religious 
duty — this  teaching  found  willing  dis- 
ciples on  what  is  emphatically  called 
the  ''  pirate  coast,"  and  its  effects  were 
speedily  visible  in  the  increased  ferocity 
with  which    the   pirates  fought  and 
which  they  displayed  in  their  treatment 
of  the  unhappy  captives  who  fell  into 
their  hands.     Instigated  by  the  Wah- 
habis, the  Joasmees,  or  people  of  £1 
Kawlisim,  a  tribe  on  the  soufih  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  had  been  most  daring 
in  their  piracies  on  the  western  eoaat  of 
India.     An  expedition  was  sent  by  the 
English  Government  from  Bombay  to 
co-operate  with  Seyyid  Sa'ld  in  pomsh- 
ing  them.   The  town  of  Eas-el-Khaimar 
was  bombarded  on  the  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1809,  stormed  the  next  day,  the 
chief  made  prisoner,  a  large  number 
of  piratical  vessels  burnt,  and  much 
booty  carried  off    This  was  the  first 
instance  of  armed  intervention  by  the 
British  in  the  afiairs  of  Om&iL    The 
combined  forces  were  equally  successfol 
in  the  following  month  in  recapturing 
the  fort  of  Shmas,  north  of  Muscat, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  Wahhabis. 

After  this  the  English  force  was  re- 
called. The  Supreme  Government  of 
India,  we  are  told,  was  unwilling  to 
be  committed  to  an  indefinite  contest 
with  the  Wahhabis.  Seyyid  Sa'id  ap- 
pealed in  vain  for  further  aid,  and  was 
obliged  to  buy  off  the  invaders  with 
''a  present"  of  40,000  dollars,  and 
would  probably  have  suffered  further  at 
their  hands  had  not  the  operations  of 
the  Egyptian  troops  in  their  campaigns 
against  the  Wahhabis  in  1813  to  1819, 
the  occupation  and  destruction  of  their 
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eapitaJy  md  the  execation  of  their  Amir 
Abdallah  at  Constantiiiopley  given  for 
the  time  an  effectual  check  to  the 
^digressions  of  the  fanatics  of  ITedj. 

A  second  e]q)edition  against  the 
piiatical  tribes  in  the  Persian  Golf  was 
howeyer,  organised  by  the  Groyemment 
of  India  in  1819.  Seyyid  Said  heartily 
eo-opeiated  with  the  force  sent  from 
JBombay  under  General  Keir,  and  oon- 
tEibuted  to  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which,  after  reducing  several 
pin^ical  strongholdS|  forced  the  chiefs^ 
of  all  the  maritime  tribes  to  con- 
elade  treaties,  in  1820,  binding  them 
to  a  perpetual  maritime  truce  among 
themselves,  to  abstain  from  piracy, 
and  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the 
Biitish  agent  in  the  Gulf  in  case  of 
intertribal  disputes.  A  prompt  and 
steady  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
these  treaties  has  almost  put  an  end  to 
piracy  during  the  last  half  century. 

Leas  success  attended  a  joint  expe- 
dition which  was  sent  in  the  next  year 
to  coerce  the  tribes  of  Benu-Abi-Hasan, 
and  Benu-'Abi'-Aly  inland  from  Sur 
and  Bas-el-Hadd,  aoid  about  a  hundred 
miles  &£.  of  Muscat  These  tribes  had 
abjured  the  IbSdhiyah  creed  and  their 
allegiance  to  Om&n,  adopted  Wahhabee-* 
ism,  and  plundered  vessels  under  the 
English  fli^  which  had  been  wrecked  in 
their  neighbourhood.  The  expedition 
was  commanded  by  Seyyid  Sa'ld  in 
person,  but  the  rebels  defended  them- 
aelves  with  such  desperation  that  the 
allies  were  routed  and  forced  to  retreat^ 
though  Sa'ld  displayed  great  personal 
coinage  and  was  severely  wounded  in 
saving  a  British  artilleryman. 

It  was  deemed  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  wipe  out  the  effects  of  this 
repulse^  ihat  a  second  and  much  stronger 
expedition  was  immediately  sent  from 
Bombay  under  command  of  Sir  Lionel 
Smith.  They  were  joined  by  Seyyid 
Sa'id  with  his  Arab  forces,  and  soon 
completely  retrieved  the  check  received 
by  their  predecessors,  storming  the  rebels' 
iormidable  position  on  the  2nd  March, 
1821,  and  killing  or  making  prisoners 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  rebel  force. 
The  Arab  chronicler  notes  with  great 


approval  the  excellent  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  sent  to  ^Bombay,  and  their 
release  two  years  afterwards  with  money 
sufficient  to  rebuild  their  homes,  on 
condition  of  fealty  to  Seyyd  Said,  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  English,  forgave 
their  rebellion,  and  received  their  sub- 
mission to  his  authority. 

After  some  unsuccessfcd  attempts  to 
annex  Bahrein,  the  Seyyid  turned  his 
attention  to  consolidating  his  possessions 
on  the  African  coast,  and  devoted  to 
that  object  nearly  fifteen  years,  from 
1829  to  1844. 

He  made  Zanzibar  his  principal  resi- 
dence, and  in  a  series  of  expeditions, 
in  some  of  which  he  received  important 
assistance  from  the  English,  he  gradually 
occupied  almost  every  seaport  of  im- 
portance, and  all  the  islands  off  the 
coast,  from  near  Brava  to  Cape  Delgado. 
He  had  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships  fidrly 
manned  and  armed  after  the  English 
fashion.  One  of  these  he  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  presented  to  King  William 
the  Fourth,  and  she  was  long  on  the 
navy  list  as  H.M.S.  Imdan^  a  service- 
able teak-built  frigate.  In  his  opera- 
tions on  the  African  coast  he  relied 
mainly  on  his  naval  resources,  which 
enabled  him  to  concentrate  at  any  point 
a  force  of  well-armed  Arabs  sufficient  to 
capture  the  forts  which  had  been  every- 
where built  by  the  former  Portuguese 
conquerors  in  positions  commanding 
the  trade  of  the  coast,  and  to  overcome 
any  opposition  from  the  native  African 
chiefs.  When  he  had  secured  such  a 
point  he  appointed  a  trusty  and  ex- 
perienced soldier  as  wdLiy  or  governor, 
leaving  the  general  administration  in 
civil  matters  to  the  chiefs  of  tribes, 
many  of  them  of  Arab  or  mixed  de- 
scent, or  to  the  municipal  councils  which 
had  grown  up  in  most  large  towns  for 
the  management  of  local  affidrs.  Trade 
was  everywhere  fostered,  and  wherever 
the  Seyyid's  red  flag  was  hoisted  the 
Indian  traders,  or  banians  of  four  or 
five  principal  castes,  who  had  from  the 
earliest  days  been  trading  on  that  coast 
till  driven  away  by  Portuguese  exactions, 
would  flock  back,  and  the  Seyyid  him- 
self would  often  take  a  part  in  a  venture, 
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OT  allow  his  men-of-lirar  to  cany  cargo, 
when  not  engaged  in  a  military  expe- 
dition. His  chief  feUow-tribesmen  and 
followers  were  encouraged  to  settle 
wherever  they  found  good  land;  and 
plantations  of  cocofr-nut,  sugar  cane, 
and  cloyes  grew  up  wherever  protection 
was  given  to  the  labourers,  bond  or 
free,  to  clear  the  forest,  tinder  his 
rule  Zanidbar  became  an  important  em- 
porium. Indian  merchants  were  followed 
by  German,  French,  American,  and 
English  houses,  consulates  were  estab- 
lished by  all  four  nations,  and  treaties 
of  commerce  were  executed,  in  which 
the  Seyyid's  wish  to  promote  trade  and 
to  induce  his  foreign  allies  to  settle 
was  often  exptessed  in  terms  which 
have  since  seriously  fetteted  the  action 
and  limited  the  ^cal  resotitces  of  the 
rule^  bf  the  State;  for  each  treaty,  be- 
sides liiniting  his  demand  for  customs 
to  a  very  light  iscale  of  duties,  and  biiid- 
ing  hitii  to  abstain  frota  monopolizing 
^ided  of  ti:tiule,  contained  a  "  most 
favouir^  imtion^'  cUtise,  So  th&t  any 
treaty  poWer  is  enable  to  demand  fbt 
its  own  stbiects  any  privileges  or  ex- 
emptions which  might  be  granted  to 
the  subjects  of  any  other  power.  As  a 
natural  consequence  all  native  traders 
who  could  do  so  enrolled  themselves  as 
subjects  of  one  or  other  of  the  treaty 
powerd.  IThe  foreign  consuls  were  rarely 
inclined  to  diminish,  even  in  appear- 
ance, the  importance  of  privileges  se* 
cured  to  subjects  of  ttieir  own  govern- 
ment, so  that  the  Seyyid's  power  to  tax 
tnade  iot  ^cal  purposes  was  limited  to 
those  few  traders  who  could  claim  no 
protection  &>m  a  foreign  consul;  and 
even  in  their  case  only  in  t^ard  to 
ba):sains  and  articles  in  which  no 
traaer  under  foreign  protection  could 
claim  any  interest.  It  is  no  small  credit 
to  the  Seyyid  and  his  successors  that 
under  sucn  disadvantages  they  have 
extended  and  flEJily  maintained  their 
authority,  and  found  means  for  carrying 
on  the  general  administration.  But  it 
id  t>f  course  vain,  under  such  a  system, 
to  expiBct  a  strong  Government^  or  any 
iBCcilities  lor  trade  which  would  cause 
ipense  to  its  Treasury. 


The  English,  who  alone  of  all  foar 
powers  had  actively  and  diittotly  aided 
the  Seyyid  in  establishing  his  authoritj, 
and  who,  as   goveroing   the  coimtries 
which  were  the  home  of  the  Indian 
trader,  had  greater  special  interest  in 
local  commerce  than  any  other  nation, 
did  not  lessen  his  imme<Uate  difficulties 
by  their  determination  to  put  down  the 
growing  slave  trade.    As  tJie  market  for 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South 
America  and  the  Southern  Indian  Oomb 
declined,  the  trade  northwards  to  supply 
the  slave-markets  of   Egypt,  Turkey, 
Arabia  and  Persia  increased,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  somewhat  spasmodically  made 
by  the  English  Government  to  stop  it 
by  sea.    Of  course  it  was  easy  ist  our 
consuls  to  prove  by  argument  that  in 
the  long  run  such  a  drain  of  the  local 
labour  market  Was  not  only  inhumtm 
but  impolitic  The  Seyyid,  however,  and 
his  followers  and  advisers  caring  lett  for 
humanity  than  for  their  own  immediate 
profit,  and  still  less  fbr  the  future  policy 
of  their  successors,  were  by  no  meana 
willing  to  give  up  or  restrict  a  traffic 
which  insured  them  a  cheap  and  abund- 
ant supply  of  slave  labour,  and  afforded 
an  article  of  export  more  profitable  and 
easy  of  transport  than  elephants'  teeth. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  repeated  sohcita- 
tions  of  his  English  allies  the  Seyyid 
executed  more  than  one  treaty  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  The 
provisions  of  these  engagements  were 
not  always  very  effectual  fbr  the  object 
we  had  in  view,  but  they  enabled  a  suc- 
cession of  active  and  independent  con- 
suls, aided  by  energetic  naval  officere, 
employed  on  the  coast  to  prove  the 
possibdity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic 
by  sea. 

Such  are  the  enormous  natuial  te- 
sources  of  the  East  African  coast,  that 
with  every  drawback,  the  Seyyid  was 
enabled  to  remit  large  sums  to  aid  bis 
administration  in  Arabia.  But  sub- 
sidies to  friendly  chieft  and  tribe^ 
or  large  "presents'*  to  his  WahhaU 
neighbours  did  not  compensate  fbr 
the  repeated  absence  of  the  brave  and 
sagacious  head  of  the  state  at  his  dis- 
tant possessions  in  Africa^  nor  oould  his 
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oocttioiial  piasence  in  Om&n  always 
restore  affidrs  to  their  fonner  footing. 
The  Wahhabi  influence  steadily  in- 
creased till  the  "presents"  from  Om4n 
assumed  an  uncomfortable  resemblance 
to  regular  tribute,  and  the  Egyptian  suc- 
cesses in  Nedj  gave  only  temporary  relief. 

Nor  could  the  Seyyid  always  rely  on 
the  fidelity  of  his  own  kinsfolk  and 
tribesmen.  He  had  firequently  to  choose 
between  condoning  rebellion  and  invok- 
ing the  dangerous  aid  of  his  powerful 
Wahhabi  neighbours,  and  attempts  to 
roviTB  the  ImSmate  in  the  person  of 
rival  pretenders  showed  that  the  Seyyid's 
kied  capacity  for  rule  did  not  render  it 
easy  even  for  him  to  dispense  with  the 
shadowy  Ituthority  of  the  traditional 
dignity. 

The  Seyyid  in  fact  added  one  more  to 
the  many  instances  afforded  by  history, 
that  no  personal  ability  will  enable  a 
conqueror  to  bequeath  power  to  those 
who  succeed  him  unless  circumstances 
allow  him  to  mould  the  growth  of  some- 
thing like  a  constitution,  supplementing 
from  within  the  external  forces  which 
keep  nations  together  and  perpetuate 
dpasties. 

His  dosing  years  were  little  better 
than  a  series  of  disappointments  partly 
owing  to  intestine  broils,  resulting  from 
the  want  of  a  recognized  law  of  succes- 
sion, partly  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
Wahhabis,  and  partly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  the  Ta^llating  policy  of  the  In- 
dian goTemment.  The  Persians,  intent 
on  dieams  of  eastern  conquest,  had  com- 
menced a  systematic  series  of  aggressions, 
on  the  Omfini  possessions  on  the  northern 
or  Persian  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and  took 
Bander-el- Abbda.  Some  of  these  ports 
had  been  farmed  by  the  Persian  govern- 
ment to  the  rulers  of  Om&n  for  nearly  a 
century.  They  commanded  a  thriving 
trade  with  the  eastern  provinces  of  Per- 
sia, the  same  trade  which  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  have  always 
directed  to  Ormus  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  Omibis  had  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury before  granted  unusual  privileges 
of  trade  to  their  English  allies,  and  these 
privileges  doubtless  formed  an  additional 
inducement  to  the  Persians  to  attempt 


the  ejection  of  the  Om&nis;  for  the 
policy  of  the  Persian  Court  was  then, 
and  continued  to  be  till  the  end  of  our 
war  with  Persia  in  1856,  directed  by  in- 
fluences distinctly  hostile  to  the  British. 
Confident  of  our  support,  Seyyid  Sa'ld 
despatched  an  expedition  under  his  son 
Thuwainy  to  recapture  Bunder-el-Abbfts; 
but  as  the  Arab  reinforcements  '^  were 
prevented  from  joining  him  by  an  arbi- 
trary abuse  of  the  interdict  placed  by 
the  British  Government  upon  all  armed 
movements  by  sea  on  the  part  of  the 
petty  chiefs  occupying  the  littoral  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  tiie  Seyyid  was  obliged 
to  give  way  and  make  the  best  terms  he 
could  with  the  victors."  They  were  very 
humiliating,  and  reduced  the  Seyyid's 
representative  to  the  position  of  a  depen- 
dant on  the  caprice  of  the  Persian  Gov« 
ernors  of  Ears  or  Kirman,  fixing  at  the 
same  time  a  term  of  twenty  yeais  for 
the  termination  of  the  Om^  possession 
on  that  coast 

''  With  a  deep  sense  of  hunuliation," 
we  are  told,  "  preying  on  his  mind,  the 
Seyyid  Sa'ld  embarked  once  more  for 
Zanzibar ;  but '  the  decree  of  fiate '  over- 
took him  in  the  Sea  of  Sayebelles.  He 
died  on  board  his  frigate,  the  VictorvOy 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1856,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-two 
years." 

He  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation 
as  an  able  and  wise  ruler,  and  on  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas, 
from  Madagascar  round  to  Cape  Como- 
rin,  is  popularly  classed  with  his  great 
contemporaries — better  known  to  English 
readers,  but  not  more  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Seyyid's  countrymen  and  neigh- 
bours— ^Runjeet  Sing,  Dost  Mohammed, 
and  Mehmet  All,  to  one  or  other  of 
whom  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  likened  by 
any  Omani  who  talks  of  him  in  an 
Eastern  Bazaar. 

We  have  referred  to  historical  e?i- 
dence  that  an  extensive  commerce  be- 
tween Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Africa 
has  always  been  carried  on ;  but  even 
if  history  were  silent  on  the  subject, 
the  natural  features  and  phenomena  of 
winds  and  currents  on  the  coast  would 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  a  sea- 
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fining  people,  howeyer  caatioas  as  navi- 
gators, to  avoid  being  drawn  into  com- 
merce between  two  ricb  and  populous 
countries.  There  is  in  Afica,  south 
of  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  no 
Sahara  such  as  cut  off  the  Mauritanians 
and  Kumidians  firom  the  populous  ^e- 
gro  coast  south  of  the  Niger;  and  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  Arabian, 
A&ican,  and  Indian  ocean-coasts  is  such, 
ftnd  the  course  and  force  of  the  pre- 
vailing trade-winds  are  so  ordered,  that 
without  much  aid  firom  the  shipmen 
the  most  helpless  barque  would  be 
drifted  and  blown,  according  to  the 
season,  firom  the  African  to  the  Arabian 
coast,  or  vice  verad  fi!om  Asia  to  Afidca. 
These  physical  causes  would  have 
led  to  commercial  intercourse  between 
Western  Asia  and  Eastern  AMca,  even 
had  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of 
Aiabia  been  peopled  by  races  less  ad- 
venturous and  less  addicted  to  naval 
enterprize  than  the  Arabs.  Except 
when  interrupted  by  the  Portuguese 
domination,  Uie  process  has  probably 
in  all  ages  been  much  the  same  as  that 
by  which,  during  Seyyid  Sa'id's  reign, 
Om4ni  colonies  occupied  the  coast  where 
the  Portuguese  power  had  withered  and 
decayed. 

Every  year  brought  its  quota  of 
armed  adventurers  from  Muscat,  Sohar, 
and  other  ports  of  Arabia,  sometimes  in 
considerable  fleets  of  those  swift,  white 
winged,  latteen-ngged  vessels  which 
firom  the  earliest  ages  seem  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  commerce  between  Arabia 
and  India  on  the  one  hand  and  Afiica 
on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  south- 
west summer  monsoon  was  fiurly  over 
the  mariners  were  busy  in  every  port 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Arabian  Sea ;  their  vessels,  which  for 
months  had  rested  in  creeks  or  on  sandy 
beaches  drawn  high  above  springtide 
highwater  mark,  and  propped  up  with 
timbers,  to  dry  them  and  give  access  to 
caulken  and  careeners,  were  repaired, 
painted  with  fresh  coats  of  shark  oil 
and  lime  to  keep  off  worms,  floated, 
and  equipped ;  the  huge,  square  water 
^ks  and  four-fluked  anchors  were 
isted  on  board;  provisions,*  and  a 


cargo  of  dates^  salt  fish,  giain,  haid. 
ware    and    cottons,   plain  or  indigo- 
dyed,  were  stowed,  and  as  soon  as  Uie 
autumn  calms  were  over  and  the  noith- 
east  winds  began  to  blow  steadily  and 
strongly,  the  vessels  were  hauled  out 
into  the  roads,  the  masts  stepped,  the 
great  white  sails  wera  bent  to  the  ta^ 
yards  as  they  lay  along  projecting  far 
beyond  the  stem  and  stem,  the  pas- 
sengers crowded  on  board  eadi  with  his 
aims  and  sundry  bundles  of  dothes, 
provisions  and  merchandize,  the  ahip- 
men  hoisted  their  huge  triangolar  aul 
with  much   shouting,  screaming,  and 
clapping  of  hands  in  chorus,  and  amid 
the  firing  of  guns  and  hoisting  of  flags 
the  vesa^l  slammed  out  to  sea  and  was 
soon  ploughing  the  waves  for  the  oflkg, 
hardly  distinguishable,  except  in  size, 
firom  the  white  sea  birds  which  folbwed 
in  her  wake. 

Anived  on  the  A&ican  coast^  wher- 
ever the  effete  Portuguese  power  was 
weakest  the  Arab  adventurers  would 
resort.  They  traded,  they  fought  fiercely 
and  succes^olly,  combining  as  one  uaxa. 
to  attack  some  half-deserted  port  or 
dilapidated  fortress,  and  then  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves  over  their  prey. 
When  they  had  secured  a  rich  alluYial 
shore  or  fertile  island  and  abundance  of 
negro  slaves,  they  settled,  and  built 
houses — ^not  huts  of  reeda  ox  mud,  like 
the  Africans,  but  substantial  masoniy 
buildings  of  coral-rag  and  lime  mortar, 
such  as  fringe  the  shores  of  an  Arabian, 
Moorish,  or  Spanish  port — great  square, 
white,  flat-roofed  mansions,  proof  agaiust 
assault  from  any  foe  unprovided  with 
artillery,  with  few  external  windows 
save  such  as  could  be  used  for  musketry 
defence ;  the  rooms  opening  on  to  arched 
galleries  overlooking  an  interior  court, 
and  massive  timber  doors  giving  access 
to  narrow  dark  staircases  with  many 
angles,  where  a  single  determined  man 
with  his  dagger  could  keep  at  bay  a 
host  of  assailants  even  should  they  force 
the  door. 

Here  the  Arab  Seigneur  lived  mpch 
as  his  forefathers  have  lived  iat  ages  m 
many  a  conquered  country  from  India 
to  Spain,    With  his  clansmen  and  the 
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£bv  tnistj  slaves  who  alone  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  house  and  allowed  to 
bear  anns,  he  could  hold  his  own  against 
anything  short  of  a  regular  siege.  It  is 
no  more  than  justice  to  them  to  add 
that  if  the  Arab  conquerors  showed 
httle  scruple  in  acquiring  power  and 
territoiy,  and  little  sense  of  moral 
obligation  in  using  what  they  acquired, 
the  net  results  of  the  acquisition  were 
usually  favourable  to  settled  government 
and  civilization.  There  was  some  sort 
of  law  and  freedom  in  the  land,  where 
tbe  crael  and  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
early  Portuguese  had  extinguished  both. 
The  Arab  slave-master  was  less  harsh 
than  the  nominal  Christian,  and  wher- 
erer  the  Arabs  settled  the  negroes 
gathered  round*  Jungle  was  cleared  and 
dove  orchards  and  sugar-cane  fields  were 
planted  where,  during  the  Portuguese 
domination,  the  forest  had  reasserted  its 
ancient  sway.  The  Arabs  have  always 
a  keen  eye  for  commerce,  and  wherever 
they  gained  a  footing  in  a  port  or  har- 
bonr  the  Indian  traders  soon  reappeared. 
These  were  the  ''Moors"  and  "  Banians" 
of  various  castes  in  whose  hands  Yasco 
da  Gama  found  all  the  functions  of 
brokers  and  agents  intermediary  between 
the  foreignmerchant  and  the  local  pedlar. 
They  had  been  almost  driven  away  from 
the  coast  by  the  jealous  commercial  im- 
policy and  bigotry  of  the  Portuguese,  but 
they  returned  wherever  the  Arabs  estab- 
liehed  themselves  and  supplied  to  the 
more  enterprizing  of  their  leaders  the 
means  of  organizing  expeditions  down 
the  coast  and  into  the  far  interior,  which 
vere  intended  to  serve  as  occasion 
offered,  for  commerce,  for  slave-hunt- 
ing, for  conquest^  or  for  settlement. 

But  let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  ships  and  the  shipmen  who  had 
brought  these  Arab  immigi-ants  from 
Arabia  to  Africa.  When  they  had  dis- 
chaiged  their  passengers  and  disposed 
of  their  merchandize  they  prepared  for 
their  return  voyage.  A  cargo  was  col- 
lected of  gums — copal  and  Arabic — 
ebony  &om  Madagascar,  hides,  oil  seeds, 
dyeing  drugs  and  cloves,  rhinoceros' 
horns,  elephants'  teeth  and  hippopota- 
mus' tusks,  and  with  the  ivory,  as  of  old, 


in  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  ''  apes  and 
peacocks,"^  if  we  understand  by  the 
latter,  as  some  commentators  tell  us  we 
might,  the  parrots  of  various  kinds 
always  to  be  found  on  board  an  Arab 
or  Indian  vessel  homeward  bound  from 
Africa. 

With  these  were  always  some  ''per- 
sons of  men,"^  slaves  of  the  various 
negro  races,  kidnapped  or  bought  in  the 
interior,  and  brought  down  in  chain 
gangs  to  the  slave  markets  on  the  coast^ 
with  many  a  murder  and  act  of  revolt- 
ing brutality  on  the  way.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  the  Arab  slave-drover  ia 
that  he  is  not  quite  do  cruel  or  brutal 
as  the  Portuguese  half-caste,  and  forty 
years  ago  the  Arab  demand  for  slaves 
was  not  what  it  has  since  become. 
There  was  then  less  money  than  there  is 
now  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  none  but 
great  men  could  afiford  negro  slaves. 
The  Arabs  did  little  directly  to  supply 
the  sugar  islands  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  Brazil,  which  were  then  the 
great  slave  markets  of  the  world;  but 
some  slaves  were  always  to  be  found  in 
every  Arab  dhow  returning  from  Africa 
as  sailors  and  passengers'  servants, 
though  not,  as  in  later  years,  crowd- 
ed by  scores  till  the  boat  could  hold 
no  more,  to  be  sold  like  cattle  in  the 
slave  bazaars  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Arabia. 

When  the  return  cargo  and  passengers, 
free  and  servile,  were  on  board,  and  the 
shipmen  were  assured  that  the  south- 
west monsoon  had  fairly  and  steadily 
set  in,  the  dhow  once  more  set  forth  and 
shaped  a  north-easterly  course  on  her 
homeward  voyage  to  Arabia,  and  perhaps 
onwards  to  India. 

With  her  great  spread  of  cotton  sails 
before  a  steady  south-west  trade  wind, 
a  large  Arab  dhow  will  lead  the  swiftest 
frigate  in  her  Majesty's  service  a  long 
chase,  and  frequently  run  her  pursuer 
out  of  sight,  if  no  unforeseen  chance 
compels  her  to  shorten  sail  or  alter  her 
course.  Ten  days  of  such  ruxming  would 
bring  her  near  her  port  The  seasons 
of  trade  wind  are  so  regular,  and  the 
customs  of  merchants  and  shipmasters 
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80  dependent  on  the  seasons  and  so  little 
variable  in  other  respects,  that  the  home- 
ward return  of  the  voyagers  may  be 
reckoned  to  within  a  few  days;  and  for 
some  time  before  the  day  calculated  on, 
at  eveiy  Arab  port  engaged  in.  the 
AMcan  trade  look-out  groups  assemble 
in  daily-increasing  numbers  on  the  ter- 
raced roofs  of  the  houses  overlooking 
the  sea,  or  wherever  the  shore  affords 
points  of  vantage  for  scanning  the 
horizon.  Great  is  the  excitement  when 
a  sail  appears,  too  large  for  a  fishing 
craft,  and  making  direct  for  the  port. 
''It  IB  Khoja  Mahomed's,  or  Lalljee's/' 
''No;  it  is  only  some  Indian  vessel 
coming  in  for  water."  At  length  all 
uncertainty  is  dispelled  by  her  hoisting 
flags  and  firing  guns  as  she  still  holds 
on  her  course.  The  news  soon  spreads 
through  the  Bazar,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation crowds  to  the  beach  to  welcome 
the  returned  voyagers.  Great  and  uni- 
versal is  the  rejoicings  as  friends  meet 
and  exchange  news.  The  supercargo 
walks  off  with  the  shipowner  and  mer- 
chants to  tell  of  the  cargo  and  prices, 
and  hastily  to  calculate  gains  or  losses. 
The  Eais,  with  a  few  of  the  chief  pas- 
sengers, goes  to  the  Sultan's  or  Wali^s 
house,  to  kiss  his  hand  and  give 
him  the  news.  "Salim  has  died  of 
dysentery,  and  Abdulla  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  negro  wildmen  on  his 
road  to  the  lake  country.  Tour  kins- 
man Khalid,  who  was  always  so  trouble- 
8ome,^'and  inclined  to  Wahabeeism,  has 
borrowed  two  thousand  dollars  from  a 
Hindu  merchant,  and  is  building  a 
house  and  laying  out  a  clove  orchard  in 
Pemba.  His  brother,  Ahmed,  with  a 
score  of  ragamuffins  from  his  own  and 
other  tribes,  has  gone  southward,  in- 
tending to  establish  himself  on  an  island 
near  the  Portuguese  border.  He  prays 
you  to  send  him  some  moie  good  stout 
fellows  who  are  willing  to  go  inland ; 
but  above  all  a  little  money  or  letters  of 
credit  on  the  Banians.  He  will  pay  you 
without  fail  next  season  in  ivory  and 
copal,  which  he  hopes  to  find  cheap 
where  he  has  gone,"  &c  &c  And  so 
the  talk  in  the  little  court  goes  on, 
ningled  with  schemes  for  next  season's 


adventure  on  a  larger  scale,  and  frequent 
interruptions  as  visitors  drop  in  to  con- 
gratulate   the  voyagers  and  hear  the 
news.    Everywhere'  in  the  town  is  re- . 
joicing — even  the  n^gro  slaves  are  gkL 
The  voyage  is  over,  with  its  many  te> 
rors,  its  scanty  fiire,  and  its  short  allow- 
ance of  brackish  water.    If  they  may 
now  resign  all  hope  of  ever  again  seeing 
the  dark  forests  of  their  native  land, 
they  need  no  longer  dread  the  kidnapper 
lurking  in  every  bush,  or  shudder  at  tlie 
horrors  of  the  chain-gang.    They  will 
have  food  and  protection  for  the  day, 
and  if  they  look  to  the  future,  as  ne- 
groes rarely  can,   they  may  see  possi- 
bilities of  favour  and  future  freedom  in 
return  for  present  loss  of  liberty.    It  is 
true  that  probably  ten  lives  have  been 
"sacrificed,  and  many  a  home  made  deso- 
late in  Airica,  before  one  slave  attains 
even  this  amoimt  of  negative  freedom 
from  care;  but  such  considerations  do 
not  weigh  heavily  on  the  slave  who  has 
just  escaped  from  the  long  sea  voyage. 
Kine-tenths  of  them  are  children,  to 
whom  the  change  has  the  chaim  of 
novelty,  and  on  whom  the  loss  of  Mends, 
or  even  parents,  makes  but  little  perma- 
nent impression. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  process,  repeat- 
ed year  after  year,  by  which  the  Anhe 
took  the  place  of  the  Portuguese  on  the 
East  Coast  of  AMca,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  past  and  first  half  of  the 
present  century. 

We  have  noted  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  East  African  trade.  The 
list  might  be  greatly  extended,  for  there 
are  few.  products  of  the  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical zones,  and  many  of  more  tem- 
perate climates,  which  may  not  be  had, 
so  to  speak,  "  for  the  asking."  That  is 
to  say,  they  are  produced,  or  might  be 
produced,  within  commercial  reach  of 
the  East  African  trader,  and  might 
speedily  be  in  the  market,  if  a  demand 
for  them  were  established.  Whilst,  as 
regards  the  imports  by  which  the  Afiican 
could  be  ptdd  for  his  produce,  there  are 
few  articles  in  common  use  by  the 
people  of  Arabia,  India,  and  the  East 
generally,  which  might  not  in  time  find 
a  ready  sale  in  East  Africa. 
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SpMe  does  not  admit  of  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  those   authorities 
who  have  written  on  the  suhject  of  East 
African  trade.    The  consular  reports  of 
General  Eigbj,  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  Colonel 
PlajfaiTy  Mr.  Churchill^  Captain  Pri- 
deaio,  and  especiallj  Dr.  Kirk  and  his 
assistants^     Captain    Elton    and    Mr. 
Holmwood,  contain  mnch  yaluable  in- 
fomiation ;  bnt  it  is  scattered  through 
foimidable  bine-books,  many  of  them 
quite  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 
Almost   eyery  chapter  of  Dr.  living- 
stone's  works  contains  some  notices  or 
suggestions  on    the  commercial  capa- 
bilities of  the  country,  and  the  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  of  the  most  keen-sighted 
of  observers  gives  especial  value  to  his 
remarks.    Valuable  notices  on  commer- 
cial, as  on  most  other  matters  of  interest 
to  the  traveller,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Tolmnes  of  Burton,  and  some  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  narrative.     The    commercial 
capabilities  of  Madagascar  are  barely 
touched  on  even  in  the  most  recent 
works,  and  Mr.  Mlieod's  full  and  ac- 
CQiate  notices  of  the  products  of  the 
Portuguese  African  possessions  refer  to 
a  period  when  the   country)  was  less 
accessible  and   less  known  than  it  is 
now. 

But  nowhere  can  the  '<  merchant 
adventurer"  find  in  print  such  in- 
formation as  would  be  of  much  use  to 
him  in  arranging  *'  an  AMcan  venture.'' 
We  trust  that  Dr.  Kirk  and  his  able 
assistants  will  one  day  furnish  us  with 
a  commercial  hand-book  such  as  may 
give  to  those  interested  some  definite 
idea  of  the  capabilities  and  wants  of  two 
thoosand  milee  of  coast,  which  till  lately 
^ras  almost  blank  in  the  commercial 
nap  of  the  world,  but  which  is  better 
situated  than  almost  any  other  coast  of 
similar  extent  for  carrying  on  a  great 
and  varied  commerce. 

A  compariaion  of  the  prominent 
features  o^  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Afdcan  aoasts  will  show  that  this  is  no 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  resources  of 
the  former  region. 

Both  coasts  can  boast  a  great  extent 
of  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility  ;  both 
have  a  great  length  of  seaboard,  afford- 


ing many  facilities  for  an  extended 
foreign  trade;  but  whilst  the  West 
coast  has  few  but  bar-harbours  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  East  coast  abounds 
in  well  sheltered  natural  harbours,  well 
adapted  for  carrying  on  a  great  sea-borne 
trade  in  vessels  of  the  largest  size  used 
in  modem  commerce.  In  the  fleets  of 
dhows  annually  trading  between  her 
ports  and  Asia,  East  A&ca  has  a  large 
merchant  marine,  for  coasting  purposes, 
far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  on 
the  West  coast 

Both  coasts  have  vast  resources  of 
abundant  and  cheap,  but  ill-directed, 
labour.  Both  are  cursed  with  forms 
of  slavery  which  greatly  limit  the 
value  of  that  labour ;  but  the  slavery 
of  the  East  coast  is,  with  all  its  horrors, 
less  barbarous  and  degrading,  and  less 
destructive  to  human  life  than  that  of 
the  West.  Slave  life  is  too  often  wasted 
on  the  East  coast,  but  the  human 
sacrifices  and  the  wholesale  massacres, 
in  mere  wantonness  of  superstition, 
which  are  such  horrible  features  of  the 
slavery  of  the  West  coast,  seem  almost 
unknown  on  the  East  Under  Muslim 
rulers  the  slave,  however  degraded  and 
practically  ill-treated,  has  at  least  a 
recognized  legal  status;  and  both  the 
written  law  and  the  customs  of  the 
IbMhiyah  sect  which  prevail  in  Zanzi- 
bar are  notably  more  favourable  to  the 
slave  than  those  of  most  other  sections  of 
IsMm.  It  followsthatthewhole  social  and 
political  organization  on  the  East  coast 
is  of  a  far  lugher  type  than  on  the  West. 
Tius  is  partly  due  to  the  large  admixture 
on  the  East  coast  of  various  foreign 
races  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  negroes ;  but  still  more  to  the  Arab 
rulers,  of  whom  our  guest,  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  is  the  most  considerable. 
The  difierence  will  be  appreciated  if  we 
contrast  the  worst  of  Arab  wcUiSf  or  local 
governors,  with  the  best  of  such  pure 
negro  sovereigns  as  the  rulers  of  Ashan- 
tee  and  Dahomey. 

Even  in  the  far  interior,  where  the 
Arab  slave-hunter  is  removed  &om  many 
of  the  civilizing  and  restraining  influ- 
ences felt  on  the  coast^  whilst  we  are 
constantly    shocked    by  the    horrible 
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scenes  described  by  livingstone  and 
Schweinforth,  they  are  not  nnrelieved 
by  occasional  evidence  that  even  the 
bratalizing  effects  of  the  slaye-hnnter's 
occupation  have  not  entirely  destroyed 
the  better  instincts  of  the  more  civilized 
race,  nor  wholly  obscnred  all  the  teach- 
ings of  a  comparatively  pnrer  and  higher 
morality. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  we  would  offer  excuses  for  any  form 
of  slavery,  or  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  in  ite  mildest  forms  it  is  not  more 
hatefal  or  more  injxuious  to  lord  as  well 
as  servant^  than  the  worst  forms  of 
voluntary  servitude.  But  there  are 
varying  shades  of  darkness  in  even  the 
blackest  night ;  and  if  the  condition  of 
the  slave  in  Ilgypt  is  not  to  be  envied 
by  the  poorest  freebom  peasant  in 
Europe,  it  is  beyond  doubt  far  better 
than  that  of  slaves  elsewhere  in  Africa  ; 
and  the  slave  in  Zanzibar,  if  not  so  well 
off  as  his  brother  in  Egypt,  is  better  off 
than  the  slave  of  the  West  coast. 

Let  us,  however,  never  forget  that 
slavery  at  its  best  can  only  be  main- 
tained and  fed  by  a  system  of  perpetual 
kidnapping;  and  if  any  man  doubts 
what  the  results  must  be  on  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  capabilities  of  the 
country  whence  the  supply  of  slaves 
is  drawn,  let  him  imagine  it  applied  to 
our  own  rural  population.  We  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  lessons  to  be 
learnt  from  the  sight  of  free  labour 
everywhere  around  him  in  Europe 
will  not  be  lost  on  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  and  his  attendants. 

The  last  great  advantage  which  we 
would  notice,  as  possessed  by  the  East 
African  Coasts  is  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  class  of  professional  local 
traders  superior  in  civilization  and  in- 
telligence to  the  natives  of  the  country, 
but  not  so  superior  as  to  prevent  their 
living  contentedly  among  them,  whilst 
fhey  are  every  way  qualified  to  act 
as  local  agents  to  the  European  and 
American  merchants. 

The  *^  Banians,"  as  they  are  generi- 

cally  tenned,  are  all  of  Indian  or  Arab 

Nijgin,  and  belong  to  more  than  one 

I  the  Indian  castes,  whose  hereditary 


profession  is  trade.  Some  of  them 
are  Muhamadans  by  creed,  belon^g  to 
sects  which  split  off  from  the  main  stock 
early  in  the  history  of  Isl^m ;  and  one 
of  them,  the  Khojahs,  are  able  to  trace 
an  undoubted  pedigree  to  the  disciples 
of  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  the 
formidable  chief  of  the  Assassins,  m  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders.  Their  pedigree 
was  conclusively  established  by  a  cdo- 
brated  trial  in  the  High  Court  of  Bom- 
bay a  few  years  ago ;  but  the  present 
representatives  of  the  tribe  are  scat- 
tered as  diligent  traders,  everywhere 
respected,  in  sdl  the  ports  of  Arabia  and 
Western  India.  One  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  sect  in  Zanribar,  'Dira 
Topun,  so  eulogized  by  Mr.  Stanley  for 
his  effectual  aid  in  enabling  the  Ameri- 
can traveller  to  reach  Livingstone,  ia 
now  in  England  in  the  suite  of  the 
Sultan. 

Of  the  Hindoo  ''  Banians,"  the  most 
important  class  in  East  Africa  belong 
to  the  Bhattia  caste.    They  too  haTo 
had  their  history  and  tenets  thoroughly 
sifted  in  a  celebrated  judicial  trial  in 
Bombay,  and  the  result  is  in  its  way 
quite  as  curious  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Khojahs.       But  the   Hindu  Bhattias 
proved  to  be  an  off-shoot  from  one  of 
the  great  Hindu   sects  which  has  re- 
duced epicureanism  to  an  actual  mle  of 
life,  and  carried  to  its  extreme  practical 
results  the  doctrine  that  the  high  priest 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  Divinity.    The 
possibility  of    combining  the  highest 
commercial  skill  and  its  result,  enormous 
wealth,  with  the  blindest  ignorance  in 
other  matters  ;  the  most  refined  luxoiy 
and  perfect  epicureanism,  with  the  most 
slavish  subjection  to  spiritual  tyrants, 
leading  scandalously  immoral  lives,  was 
an  evil  vision  revealed  by  a  patient 
matter-of-fact  trial  before  EngUah  judges 
and  lawyers.     The  trial  was  ialU  oi 
interest  to  the  moralist  and  political 
philosopher,  but  ill  fitted  for  discus- 
sion elsewhere.    It  was  a  satis&ctoiy 
result  that  our  law  upheld   the  cause 
of  truth  and  purity  against  a  marvel* 
lous  combination  of  wealth  and  caste 
power. 

Muslim  and  Hindu,  however,  what- 
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ever  their  origin  or  reHgiotu  bdief,  axe, 
and  hare  hetOL  for  ages,  the  keenest  of 
tiadan ;  and  they  who  know  best  tiie 
eommfltcial  deficiencies  of  the  West 
Coas^  can  appreciate  the  valne  of  sach 
a  daflB  as  intermediaries  between  the 
foreign  and  local  trader  on  the  East. 

Commercial  afibirs  in  East  Africa  are 
at  piesent  passing  through  a  revolntion 
for  which  two  principal  canses  may  be 
assigned.    The  great  hurricane  in  1872 
was  an  imexpected  and  minoos,  though 
tempoiaiy  calamity ;  but  the  prohibition 
of  the  public  sale  of  slaYes,  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  sea-borne  slare  traffic 
in  1873,  affected  all  commerce  as  much 
as  the  stoppage  of  the  trade  in  opium 
aifeeted  the  commerce  of  China.     Slaves 
were  in   many  places    an   important 
part  of  the  local  cnirencyy  and  were 
eveiywhere  a    considerable  portion  of 
the  general    exports ;   and   few  were 
the  East  Afirican  traders  who,  if  they 
bad  traced  their  bargains  to  their  ulti- 
mate lesultBy  would    not  haye  found 
their  gains  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  cnnent  price  of  human  flesh.    The 
partial  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  will 
doahtless  in.  the  long  run  immensely 
heaefit  every  branch  of  commerce  and 
indnstiy,  but  the  immediate  results  must 
esofle  much  temporary  derangement  of 
trade.    This  was  foreseen  by  tiie  Sultan 
and  his  advisers,  and  Seyyid  Burgash 
deaenres  all  the  more  credit  for  the 
good  faith  with  which  he  has  carried 
out  the  pledges,  not  by   any  means 
willingly  given,  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  his  philanthropic  ally. 

The  second  oause  of  a  revolution  in 
the  course  of  trade  may  be  found  in  the 
openii^  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  con- 
conent  development  of  steam  traffic 
on  the  coast  '  Ten  years  ago  tiiie  great 
hoik  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
Eost  A£doa  went  roimd  the  Cape,  and 
for  the  most  part  passed  through  marts 
in  India  or  Anbia.  Almost  eyeiy 
vtide  of  East  A£rican  import  or  export 
nsted  for  a  while  in  the  warehouses 
of  traders  living  in  Bombay,  Surat^ 
Catch,  Mandavie,  Muscat,  or  other  ports 
of  the  Arabian  Sea,  whence  generally 
after  changing  hands  they  found  their 


way  to  the  Banian  correspondents,  who 
during  tiie  present  eentoiy  had  reaunied 
the  oid  positiaiis  whence  thdr  ancestofs' 
had  been  driven  by  the  early  Portuguese 
conquerors.  The  ddLays  and  expenses 
incident  to  such  a  circuitous  course  of 
trade  greatly  restricted  its  development. 

The  French,  tiie  Germans,  and  Ame- 
ricans seem  to  have  taken  the  lead  of 
the  English  in  renewing  direct  inade 
with  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  German 
merchants  were  the  first  to  send  steamers 
direct  to  Ihe  coast  But  the  exigencies 
of  a  lucrative  private  tnde  prevented 
the  first  steamers  from  being  available 
to  the  public  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails.  There  was  no  postal  communi- 
cation except  by  chance  vessels  fipom 
Bombay,  Mauritius,  or  other  distant 
forts;  and  the  residents  of  Zanzibar 
were  sometimes  five  months,  and  occa- 
sionally longer,  without  news  itom 
Europe. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  was 
the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in 
the  course  of  trade.  Steamers  touching 
at  Aden  landed  or  took  in  cargo  for 
Zanzibar,  and  occasionally  a  steamer  ran 
on  direct.  But  the  East  African  Coast 
might  long  have  been  without  direct 
postal  steuners  had  it  not  been  for 
the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the 
British  Lidia  Steam  l^avigation  Com- 
pany, which,  after  pushing  out  its 
steamer  lines  along  every  part  of  the 
Indian  coast  from  Java  to  the  Euphrates, 
has  now  extended  them  to  Mozambique. 
The  Directors  of  the  Company,  at  the 
instance  of  their  philan^ropic  chair- 
man, Mr.  William  Mackinnon,  ran  their 
first  steamer  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Special  Mission  to  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar in  1872,  and,  whilst  the  Mission 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was 
on  the  coast,  doubled  the  number  of 
voyages  stipulated  for  in  the  postal 
contract,  so  as  to  ensure  the  early  and 
punctual  receipt  of  the  despatches  con- 
nected with  the  negotiations.  This  act 
of  liberality  must  have  cost  the  Com- 
pany a  laqge  sum,  and  by  materially 
ablmviating  the  stay  of  the  Mission  on 
the  coast  saved  ttie  English  Treasury 
many  months  of  heavy  expenditure; 
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bat  the  service  was  rendered  entirely 
gratnitonsly,  and  no  compensation  was 
asked  for  by  the  Company  or  ofifered 
by  the  Government. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  great 
impnlse  which  steamer  traffic  will  give, 
and  has  indeed  already  given,  to  com- 
merce in  general  on  thu  coast.  The 
native  merchants  of  Zanzibar  now  deal 
direct  with  Europe,  and  though  indi- 
vidual interests  in  Zanzibar,  India,  and 
Arabia  may  suffer,  the  general  result 
must  be  highly  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  every  branch  of  trade. 

As  bearing  on  such  prospects  we 
must  not  forget  the  valuable  coal 
fields  which  extend  for  at  least  1,000 
miles  £rom  the  £rontiers  of  the  Cape 
Colony  to  the  north  of  the  Bovuma. 
Whereverthe  great  river-valleysintersect 
the  mountain  ranges,  which  run  north 
and  south  throughout  this  region,  some 
traces  of  coal-bearing  strata  have  been 
found;  and  at  various  points  inland 
from  Delagoa  Bay,  and  again  on  the 
Zambesi  and  Eovuma  rivers,  thick  coal- 
beds  have  been  found  in  workable  posi- 
tions close  to  the  surfsce. 

There  appear  now  grounds  for  hoping 
that,  at  no  distant  period,  this  portion 
at  least  of  Africa  may  cease  to  merit 
the  name  of  '*  the  Lost  Continent,"  which 
has  hitherto  not  inaptly  described  its 
condition  as  almost  a  bLmk  in  the  com- 
mercial map  of  the  world. 

It  is  dear  that  any  Government  which 
could  ensure  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  such  a  position,  and  allow 
capitalists  to  attract  the  abundant  labour 
of  the  continent  by  freedom  and  fiiir 
wages,  might  aspire  to  a  great  position 
among  nations. 

Our  South  AMcan  colonies  possess 
some  of  the  elements  of  such  a  dominion. 
All  are  in  abundance  at  the  command 
of  the  Portuguese,  if,  as  we  may  hope 


from  present  appearances,  something 
of  the  old  Lusitanian  fire  could  be  re- 
kindled in  the  cold  ashes  of  her  Afirictn 
colonies;  and  further  nor&  it  is  in  our 
power  to  aid  our  present  gaest  to  be- 
queath to  the  children  of  Shem  an 
empire  vdder  and  richer  than  any  of 
those  kingdoms  which  Marco  Polo 
described,  or  Yasco  da  Gama  and  his 
followers  destroyed. 

The   Sultan  of    Zanzibar  doubtless 
needs  support,  or  rather  the  consideiate 
friendship     of    the     great    European 
powers,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  and 
consolidate  the  possessions  he  has  in- 
herited.    Himself  a  just,  tolerant^and 
frugal  ruler,  a  leader  of  tribes  vhick 
in  their    days  of    deepest  depression 
have  never  sunk  into  barbarism,  and 
which  have  shown  in  three  continents 
their  power  to  subdue  and  civilize  in- 
ferior races — closely  connected,  aa  he  is, 
with  some  of  the  great  trading  commn- 
nities  of  the  East,  and  ruling  over  a 
region    of  unsurpassed    natonil  ci^ 
bilities,  he  may  reasonably  hope  for  a 
great  destiny  awaiting  his  race  in  East- 
em  Africa.    Something  has  been  done, 
though  it  be  but  one  step  of  many,  to 
emancipate  labour  in  his  dominions. 
Christian  Missions,  directed  by  noble- 
minded  and  devoted  men,  are  at  work 
to  civilize  as  well  as  to  baptize  the 
negro  races,  and  receive  from  the  Seyyid 
quite  as  much  favour  and  protection  as 
our  own  missions  receired  from  our  own 
govemmi  t  in  India  forty  years  ago. 
All  who  1    \  for  the  deep  degradatoon 
of  equatoi .  i.  Africa  in    every  age  of 
hermstory,  must  bid  such  a  ruler  "  God- 
speed "in  any  undertaking  which,  like 
his  journey  to  Europe,  tends  to  bring 
him  more  intimately  vrithin  the  pale  of 
civilized  nations. 

H.  B.  E.  Fbbbb. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
THE  PABI8H. 

The  parish   of  Brentbum  lies  in  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  leafy  county  of  Berks. 
It  is  cniioTisIy  sitoated  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest,  which  is  rich  as  Arden  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  moorland 
conntry  aboanding  in  pines  and  heather 
on  the  other  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
moderate  walk  the  wayfarer  can  pass 
from  leafy  glades  and  luxuriant  breadth 
of  shadow,    great    wealthy  oaks    and 
beeches,  and  stately  chestnuts  such  as 
clothe  Italian  hill-sides,  to  the  columned 
fir-trees  of  a  Scotch  wood,  all  aromatic 
vith  wild  fragrant  odours  of  the  moor 
and  peat-moss.     On  one  hand,  the  eye 
and  the  imagination    lose  themselves 
in  soft  woods  where   Orlando   might 
hang  his  verses,  and  heavenly  Eosalind 
flout  her  lover.    On  the  other,  knee-deep 
in  rustling  heather  and  prickly  billows 
of  the  gorse,  the  spectator  looks  over 
dark  undulations  of  pines,  standing  up 
in  countless  regiments,  each  line  and 
lank  marked  against  the  sky,  and  an 
Ossianic    bieeze    making   wild    music 
through  them.     At  the  corner,  where 
these  two  landscapes,  so  strangely  differ- 
ent) approach  each  other  most  closely, 
stand  the  church  and  rectory  of  Brent- 
bom.     The    church,   I   am    sorry  to 
say,  is  new  spick-and-span  nineteenth 
century  Gothic,  much  more  painfully 
correct  than  if  it  had  been  built  in 
the   fourteenth    century,  as  it  would 
lain,  but  for  its  newness,  make  believe 
to  be.    The  lectoiy  is  stiU  less  engaging 
No,  190.— -VOL.  zxxn. 


than  the  church.  It  is  of  red  brick, 
and  the  last  rector,  so  long  as  he  lived 
in  it,  tried  hard  to  make  Ms  friends 
believe  that  it  was  of  Queen  Anne's 
time — that  last  distinctive  age  of 
domestic  architecture;  but  he  knew 
very  well  all  the  while  that  it  was  only 
an  ugly  Georgian  house,  built  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  It  had  a 
carriage  entrance  with  the  ordinary 
round  ''sweep"  and  clump  of  laurels, 
and  it  was  a  good-sized  house,  and  com- 
fortable enough  in  a  steady,  ugly, 
respectable  way.  The  other  side,  how- 
ever, which  looked  upon  a  large  garden 
older  far  than  itself,  where  mossed 
apple-trees  stood  among  the  vegetable 
beds  in  the  distant  corners,  and  a 
delicious  green  velvet  lawn,  soft  with 
immemorial  turf,  spread  before  the 
windows,  was  pleasanter  than  the 
front  view.  There  was  a  large 
mulberry-tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
grass,  which  is  as  a  patent  of  no- 
bility to  any  lawn ;  and  a  few  other 
trees  were  scattered  about — a  gnarled 
old  thorn  for  one,  which  made  the 
whole  world  sweet  in  its  season,  and 
an  apple-tree  and  a  cherry  at  the 
further  comers,  which  had,  of  course, 
no  business  to  be  there.  The  high 
waUs  were  clothed  with  fruit  trees,  a 
green  wavy  lining,  to  their  very  top — or 
in  spring  rather  a  mystic,  wonderful 
drapery  of  white  and  pink  which 
dazzled  all  beholders.  This,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  at  the  time  my  story  begins, 
was  more  lovely  than  profitable ;  for 
indeed  so  large  a  garden  would  ha^ 
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required  two  gardeners  to  keep  it  in 
perfect  order,  while  all  it  had  was  the 
chance  attentions  of  a  boy  of  all  work. 
A  door  cut  in  this  living  wall  of  blos-^ 
soms  led  straight  out  to  the  common, 
which  was  scarcely  less  sweet  in  spring ; 
and  a  little  way  above,  on  a  higher 
elevation,  was  the  church  surrounded 
by  its  graves.  Beyond  this,  towards 
the  south,  towards  the  forest,  the 
wealthy,  warm  English  side,  there 
were  perhaps  a  dozen  houses,  an  untidy 
shop,  and  the  post-office  called  Little 
Bfentbum,  to  cQstinguish  it  from  the 
larger  village,  which  was  at  some  dis- 
tance. The  cottages  were  almost  all 
old,  but  this  hamlet  was  not  pretty. 
Its  central  feature  was  a  duck-pond, 
its  ways  were  muddy,  its  appearance 
squalid.  There  was  no  squire  in  the 
parish  to  keep  it  in  order,  no  benevolent 
rich  proprietor,  no  wealthy  clergyman ; 
and  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rectory,  with  whom  we 
have  most  concern. 

The  rector  had  not  resided  in  the 
parish  for  a  long  time — ^between  fifteen 
and  twenty  years.  It  was  a  college 
living,  of  the  value  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  it  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  Kev.  Keginald  Chester, 
who  was  a  fellow  of  the  college,  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  I  mention.  Mr. 
Chester  was  a  very  good  scholar,  and 
a  man  of  very  refined  tastes.  He  had 
lived  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford,  and  in 
various  choice  regions  of  the  world,  spe- 
cially in  France  and  Italy,  up  to  the  age 
of  forty,  indulging  all  his  favourite 
(and  quite  virtuous)  tastes,  and  living  a 
very  pleasant  if  not  a  very  useful  life. 
He  had  a  little  fortune  of  his  own,  and 
he  had  his  fellowship,  and  was  able  to 
keep  up  congenial  society,  and  to 
indulge  himself  in  almost  all  the  in- 
dulgences he  liked.  Why  he  should 
have  accepted  the  living  of  Brentbum 
it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  I  suppose  there 
is  always  an  attraction,  ev^n  to  the  most 
philosophical,  in  a  few  additional  hun- 
dreds a  year.  He  took  it,  keeping  out 
poor  Arlington  who  had  the  next  claim, 
and  who  wanted  to  marry,  and  longed 
for  a  country  parish.     Mr.  Chester  did 


not  want  to  marry,  and  hated  everything 
parochial;  but  he  took  the  living  aU 
the  same.     He  came  to  hve  at  Brent- 
bum   in    the  beginning   of  summer, 
furnishing     the     house    substantially, 
with  Turkey  carpets,  and  huge  moun- 
tains of  mahogany — ^for  the  science  of 
furniture  had  scarcely  been  developed 
in  those  days;  and  for  the  first  few 
months,   having  brought  an  excellent 
cook  with  him,  and  finding  his  friends 
in  town  quite  willing  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  by  times  in  the  country,  and  being 
within  an  hour's  journey  of  London, 
he    got    on    tolerably  welL    But  the 
winter  was    a    very  different  matter. 
His  Mends  no  longer  cared  to  come. 
There  was  good  hunting  to  be  sure,  hut 
Mr.  Chester's  friends  in  general  were 
not  hunting  men,  and  the  country  was 
damp  and  rheumatic,  and  the  society 
more    agricultural     than    intellectual. 
Then  his   cook,  still  more  important, 
mutinied.     She  had  never  been  used 
to  it,  and  her  kitchen  was  damp,  and 
she  had  no  means  of  improving  herself 
"in  this    hole,"    as    she    irreverently 
called     the     rectory     of     Brentbum. 
Heroically,  in  spite  of  this,  in  spite  of 
the  fiilthy  roads,  the  complaints  of  the 
poor,  an  indifferent  cook,  and  next  to 
no  society,  Mr.  Chester  held  out  for  two 
long  years.     The  damp  crept  on  him, 
into  his  very  bones.     He  got  incipient 
rheumatism,  and  he  had  a  sharp  attack 
of  bronchitis.     This  was  in  spring,  the 
most  dangerous  season  when  your  lungs 
are  weak ;  and  in  ]\Ir.  Chester's  family 
there  had  at  one  time  been  a  girl  who 
died  of  consumption.     He  was  just  at 
the  age  when  men  are  most  careful  of 
their  lives,  when,  awaking  out  of  Uie 
confidence  of  youth,  they  begin  to  realize 
that  they  are  mortal,  and  one  day  or 
other  must  die.      He  took  fright ;  he 
consulted  a  kind  physician,  who  was 
quite  ready  to  certify  that  his  health 
required  Mentone  or  Spitzbergen,  which- 
ever the  patient  wished ;  and  then  Mr. 
Chester  advertised  for  a  curate.     The 
parish  was  so  small  that   up   to  this 
moment  he  had  not  had  any  occasion 
for  such  an  article.      He  got  a  most 
superior   person,   the   Rev.    Cecil   St. 
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John,  who  was  very  ready  and  happy 
to  undertake  all  the  duties  for  less 
than  half  of  the  stipend.  Mr.  Chester 
was  a  liberal  man  in  his  way.  He 
let  Mr»  St  John  have  the  rectory  to 
lire  in,  and  the  use  of  all  his  famitore, 
except  his  best  Turkey  carpets,  which 
it  niTiBt  be  allowed  were  too  good  for 
a  CTuate ;  and  then,  with  heart  relieved, 
he  took  his  way  into  the  south  and  the 
sanshine.  What  a  relief  it  was !  He 
soon  got  better  at  Mentone,  and  went 
on  to  more  amusing  and  attractive 
places  j  but  as  it  was  on  account  of  his 
health  that  he  had  got  rid  of  his  parish, 
consisteney  required  that  he  should 
continue  to  be  *'  delicate."  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  manage  this  when 
one  has  money  enough  and  nothing  to 
do.  He  bought  a  small  villa  near 
Xaples,  with  the  best  possible  aspect, 
sheltered  £rom  the  east  wind.  He 
became  a  great  authority,  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
this  way  had  a  constant  change  and, 
variety  of  the  very  best  socie^.  He 
took  great  care  of  himself;  was  never 
out  at  sunset,  avoided  the  sirocco,  and 
took  great  precautions  against  fever. 
He  even  bc^an  to  plan  a  book  about 
PompeiL  And  thus  the  years  glided 
by  quite  peacefully  in  the  most  refined 
of  occupations,  and  h^  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  he  ever  was  rector  of  Brent- 
hum.  Young  fellows  of  his  college 
recollected  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
asked  querulously  if  he  never  meant  to 
die.  **  You  may  be  sure  he  will  never  die 
if  he  can  help  it,"  the  Provost  of  that 
learned  conununity  replied,  chuckling, 
for  he  knew  his  man.  And  meantime 
Mr.  St  John,  who  was  the  curate  in 
<^haige,  settled  down  and  made  himself 
comfortable,  and  forgot  that  he  was  not 
there  in  his  own  right.  It  is  natural  a 
man  should  feel  so  who  has  been  priest 
of  a  parish  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Tins  Mr.  St.  John  was  a  man  of 
great  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  with 
little  energy  of  disposition.  Where  he 
was  set  down  there  he  remained,  taking 
^U  that  Fzovidence  sent  him  very  duti- 
fully, without  any  effort  to  change 
vhat  might  be  objectionable  or  amend 


what  was  faulty  >  nobody  could  be 
more  accomplished  than  he  was  in  the 
art  of  '^  putting  up  with"  whatsoever 
befell  him.  When  once  he  had  been 
established  anywhere,  only  something 
fo)m  without  could  move  him— never 
any  impulse  from  within.  He  took  what 
happened  to  him,  as  the  birds  took  the 
crumbs  he  threw  out  to  them,  without 
question  or  preference.  The  only  thing 
in  which  he  ever  took  an  initiative  was 
in  kindness.  He  could  not  bear  to 
hurt  any  one's  feelings,  to  make  any 
one  unhappy,  and  by  dint  of  his  sub- 
missiveness  of  mind  he  was  scarcely  ever 
unhappy  himself.  The  poor  people  all 
loved  him ;  he  never  could  refuse  them 
anything,  and  his  reproofs  were  balms 
which  broke  no  man's  head.  He  was 
indeed,  but  for  his  sympathyi  more  like 
an  object  in  nature — a  serene  soft  hill* 
side  touched  by  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  changeable  skies,  yet  never  really 
affected  by  them  except  for  the  moment 
— than  a  suffering  and  rejoicing  human 
creature. 

*'  On  a  fair  landscape  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  I  nave  heard  them  say, 
As  if  the  fleeting  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  stead&st  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away." 

This  was  the  effect  Mr.  St.  John  pro- 
duced upon  his  Mends  and  the  parish ; 
change  seemed  impossible  to  him — and 
that  he  could  die,  or  disappear,  or  be 
anything  different  from  what  he  was,  was 
as  hard  to  conceive  as  it  was  to  realize 
that  distinct  geological  moment  when 
the  hillfl  were  all  in  fusion  and  there 
was  not  a  tree  in  the  forest  That  this 
should  be  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
curate  in  charge,  whose  position  was  on 
sufferance,  and  whom  any  accident  hap- 
pening to  another  old  man  in  Italy,  or 
any  caprice  of  that  old  man's  fancy,  could 
sweep  away  out  of  the  place  as  if  he  had 
never  been,  gave  additional  quaintness 
yet  power  to  the  universal  impression. 
Nobody  could  imagine  what  Brentbum 
would  be  like  witiiout  Mr.  St.  John, 
and  he  himself  was  of  the  same  mind. 

At  the  period  when  this  story  com- 
mences the  curate  was  a  widower  with 
^Hwo  families."    He  had  been  so  impru- 
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dent  as  to  many  twice ;  he  had  two 
daoghters  grown  up,  who  were  coming 
to  him  bat  had  not  arrived,  and  he  had 
two  little  baby  boys,  whose  mother  had 
recently  died.  Bat  how  this  mother 
and  these  boys  came  about,  to  Mr. 
St.  John's  great  surprise — and  who  the 
daughters  were  who  were  coming  to 
take  chaige  of  him — I  must  tell 
before  I  go  on  any  farther.  The  whole 
episode  of  his  second  marriage  was 
quite  accidental  in  the  curate's  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     PBEVIOnS     HISTORY     OF     MR. 
ST.  JOHN. 

The  Beverend  Cecil  St  John  started  in 
life,  not  so  much  under  a  false  impres- 
sion himself,  as  conveying  one  right 
and  left  wherever  he  moved.    With 
such  a  name  it  seemed  certain  that  he 
must  be  a  man  of  good&mily,  well- 
connected  to  the  highest  level  of  good 
connections ;  but  he  wa&  not.    I  can- 
not tell  how  this  happened,  or  where  he 
got  his  name.  When  he  was  questioned 
about  his  family  he  declared  himself  to 
have  no  relations  at  all.     He  was  his 
father'19  only  child,  and  his  father  had 
been  some  one  else's  only  child ;  and 
the  result   was  that  he  had  nobody 
belonging   to    him.     The    people    at 
Weston-on-Weir,  which  was  his   first 
curacy,  had  a  tradition  that  his  grand- 
father had  been  disowned  and  disin- 
herited by  his  family  on  account  of  a 
romantic  marriage ;  but  this,  I  fear,  was 
pure    f&ble  invented  by  some  parish 
authority  with   a   lively  imagination. 
All  the  years  he  spent  at  Weston  no- 
body>  except  an  old  pupO,  ever  asked 
for  him ;  he  possessed  no  family  posses- 
sions, not  even  an  old  seal,  or  bit  of 
china.     His  father  had  been  a  curate 
before  him,  and  was  dead  and  gone, 
leaving  no  ties  in  the  world  to  his  only 
boy.     This  had  happened  so  long  ago 
that  Mr.  St  John  had  long  ceased  to 
be  sad  about  it  before   he  came  to 
Weston,  and  though  the  ladies  there 
were  very  sony  for  his  loneliness,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  occurred  to  himself  to 


be  sorry.     He  was  used  to  it    He  liad 
stayed  in  Oxford  for  some  years  after  he 
took  his  degree,  working  with  papils ; 
so  that  he  was  about  five-and-thiity 
when  he  took  his  first  curacy,  moved,  I 
suppose,  by  some  sense  of  the  monotony 
of  an  unprogressive  life.    Atfive^md- 
thirty  one  has  ceased  to  feel  certain 
that  everything  must  go  well  with  one, 
and  probably  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  Church  would  bring  repose  and 
quiet,  which  he  loved,  and  possibly 
some  quiet  promotion.    Therefore  he 
accepted  the  curacy  of  Weston-on-Weir, 
and  got  lodgings  in  Mrs.  Joyce's,  and 
settled  there.     The  parish  was  some- 
what excited  about  his  coining,  and 
many  people  at  first  entertained  the  no- 
tion that  his  proper  title  was  Honour- 
able and  Eeverend.     But  alas!  that 
turned  out,  as  I  have  said,  a  delnsion. 
Still,  without  the  honourable,  such  a 
name  as  that  of  Cecil  St  John  was 
enough  to  flutter  a  parish,  and  did  so. 
Even  the  sight  of  him  did  not  dissipate 
the  charm,  for  he  was  handsome,  very 
tall,    slight,   serious,    and  interesting. 
"  Like  a  young  widower,"  some  of  the 
ladies  thought ;  others,  more  romantic, 
felt  that  he  must  have  a  history,  must 
have  sustained  a  blight ;  but  if  he  had, 
he  never  said  anything  about  it,  and 
settled  down  to  his  duties  in  a  calm 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  way,  as  if  his  name 
had  been  John  South. 

Everybody  who  knows  Weston-on- 
Weir  is  aware  that  Mrs.  Joyce's  cottage 
is  very  near  the  vicarage.  The  vicar, 
Mr.  ]\^ydew,  was  an  old  man,  and  all 
but  incapable  of  work,  which  was  the 
reason  why  he  kept  a  curate.  He  was  a 
popular  vicar,  but  a  selfish  man,  whose 
family  had  always  been  swayed  despoti- 
cally by  his  will,  though  scarcely  any 
of  them  were  aware  of  it,  for  his  iron 
hand  was  hidden  in  the  relvetest  of 
gloves,  and  all  the  Maydews  were  de- 
voted to  their  father.  He  had  sent  one 
son  to  Indi%  where  he  died,  and  another 
to  Australia,  where  he  been  lost  for 
years.  His  eldest  daughter  had  married 
a  wealthy  person  in  Manchesteri  bat 
had  died  too,  at  an  early  age,  for  none  of 
them  were  strong  j  thus  his  youngest 
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daughter,  Hester,  was  the  only  one  left 
to  him.     Her  he  could  not  spare ;  almost 
from  her  cradle  he  had  seen  that  this 
was  the  one  to  he  his  companion  in  his 
old  age,  and  inexorably  he  had  guarded 
her  for  this  fate.    Ko  man  had  ever 
been  allowed  to  approach  Hester,  in 
whose  eyes  any  gleam  of  admiration  or 
kindness  for  her  had  appeared.     It  had 
been  tacitly  understood  all  along  that 
she  was  never  to  leave  her  father,  and 
as  he  was  very  kind  in  manner,  Hester 
accepted  the  lot  with  enthusiasm,  and 
thought  it  was  her  own  choice,  and  that 
Lothmg'could  ever  tempt  her  to  abandon 
him.    What  was  to  become  of  her  when 
her  father  had  left  her,  Hester  never 
asked  herself,  and  neither  did  the  old 
man,   who   was  less    innocent  in  his 
thoughtlessness.     "  Something  will  torn 
up  for  Hester,"  he  said  in  his  cheerful 
moods,  and  ''  the  Lord  will  provide  for 
so  good  a  daughter,"  he  said  in  his 
solemn  onea.     But  he  acted  as  if  it  were 
no  concern  of  his,  and  so,  firm  in  doing 
the  duty  that  lay  nearest  her  hand,  did 
she,  which  was  less  wonderfuL     Hester 
had  lived  to  be  thirty  when  Mr.  St  John 
came   to  Weston.     She    was    already 
called  an  old  maid  by  the  young  and  gay, 
and  even  by  the  elder  people  about   She 
was  almost  pretty  in  a  quiet  way,  though 
many  people  thought  her  quite  plain. 
She  had  a  transparent  soft  complexion, 
not  brilliant^  but  pure ;  soft  brown  eyes, 
very  kind  and  tender;  fine  silky  brown 
hair,  and  a  trim  figure ;  but  no  features 
to  speak  of,  and  no  style,  and  lived  con- 
tented in  the  old  rotten  tumble-down 
vicarage,  doing  the  same  thing  every 
day  at  the  same  hour  year  after  year, 
serving  her  father  and  the  parish,  attend- 
ing all  the  church  services,  visiting  the 
schools  and  the  sick  people.     I  hope 
good  women  who  live  in  this  dutiful 
routine  get  to  like  it,  and  find  a  happi- 
ness in  the  thought  of  so  much  humble 
handmaiden's  work  performed  so  steadily; 
bat  to  the   profane  and   the  busy   it 
wems  hard  thus  to  wear  away  a  life. 

When  Mr.  St  John  came  to  the 
pariah  it  was  avowedly  to  relieve  old 
Mr.  Maydew  of  the  duty,  not  to  help 
^  in  it    Now  and  then  the  old  vicar 


would  show  on  a  fine  day,  and  preach 
one  of  his  old  sermons;   but,  except 
for  this,  everything  was  left  to  Mr.  St 
John.     He  was  not,  however,  allowed 
on  that  account  to  rule  the  parish.     He 
had  to  go  and  come  constantly  to  the 
vicarage  to  receive  directions,  or  ad- 
vice which    was   as  imperative;  and 
many  a  day  walked  to  church  or  into 
the  village  with  Miss  Hester,  whom  no- 
body ever  called  Miss  Maydew,  though 
she  had  for  years  had  a  right  to  the 
name.    The  result,  which  some  people 
thought  very  natural,  and  some  people 
quite  absurd,  soon  followed.    Quietly, 
gradually,  the  two  fell  in  love  with  each 
other.    There  were  people  In  the  par- 
ish who   were  quite  philanthropically 
indignant  when  they  heard  of  it,  and 
very  anxious  that  Mr.  St  John  should 
be  undeceived,  if  any  idea  of  Hester 
Maydew    having  money   was    in    his 
thoughts.    But  they  might  have  spared 
themselves  the  trouble.    Mr.  St.  John 
was  not  thinking  of  money.    He  was 
not   even    thinking  of   marriage.     It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  make  any 
violent    opposition,  when    Hester    in- 
formed him,  timidly,  fearing  I  know 
not  what  demonstration  of  lover-like 
impatience,  of   her    promise  never  to 
leave  her  father.     He  was  willing  to 
wait.     To  spend  every  evening  in  the 
vicarage,  to  see  her  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  going  and  coming;  to  consult 
her  on  everything,  and  inform  her  of 
everything  that  happened  to  him,  was 
quite  enough  for  the  curate.     He  used 
to  tell  her  so;  while  Hester's  heart, 
wrung  with  pleasure  and  pain  together, 
half  stood  still  with  wonder,  not  know- 
ing how  a  man  could  bear  it,  yet  glad 
he  should.     How  much  there  is  in  the 
hearts  of  such  good  women  which  never 
can  come  into  words !    She  had  in  her 
still  soul  a  whole  world  of  ideal  people 
— the  ideal  man  as  well  as  the  ideal 
woman — and  her  ideal  man  would  not 
have  been  content    Yet  he  was,  and 
she  was  glad;  or  rather  I  should  say 
thankful,  which  is  a  different  feeling. 
And  thus  they  went  on  for  ten  years. 
Ten  years  1  an  eternity  to  look  ibrward 
to — a  lifetime  to  look  back  upon ;  yet 
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slipping  away  so  sofUy,  day  upon  day, 
that  Mr.  St  John  at  least  never  realized 
the  passage  of  time.  He  was  a  very 
good  clergyman,  yery  kind  to  the  poor 
people  and  to  the  children,  very  ready 
to  be  of  service  to  any  one  who  wanted 
his  services,  seeking  no  diversion  or  ease 
except  to  go  down  to  the  vicarage  in 
the  evening  by  that  path  which  his 
patient  feet  had  made,  to  play  back- 
gammon with  the  vicar  and  talk  to 
Hester.  I  cannot  see,  for  my  part, 
why  they  should  not  have  married, 
and  occupied  the  vicarage  together ;  but 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  have 
suited  Mr.  Maydew,  and  Hester  was  well 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  serving 
two  masters.  So  year  came  after  year, 
and  hour  after  hour,  as  if  there  were  no 
changes  in  human  existence,  but  every- 
thing was  as  steady  and  immovable 
as  the  surfiace  of  that  tranquil  rural 
world. 

When  Mr.  Maydew  died  at  last  it 
was  quite  a  shock  to  the  curate ;  and 
then  it  was  evident  that  something 
must  be  done.  They  hoped  for  a  little 
while  that  Lord  Weston  might  have 
given  the  living  to  Mr.  St.  John,  who 
was  so  much  beloved  in  the  parish ; 
but  it  had  been  promised  years  before 
to  his  old  tutor,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  that  expectation.  I  think  Hester 
had  almost  come  to  doubt  whether  her 
curate  had  energy  to  marry  her  when 
she  was  thus  set  free ;  but*  there  she 
did  him  injustice.  Though  he  had  not 
a  notion  how  they  were  to  live,  he  would 
have  married  her  on  the  spot  had  de- 
corum permitted.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  before  he  heard  of  anything 
which  would  justify  them  in  marzying. 
He  had  little  interest  out  of  the  parish, 
and  was  shy  of  asking  anything  firom 
the  few  people  he  did  know.  When 
they  were  told  of  Brentbum,  and  the 
rector's  bad  health,  they  both  felt  it  a 
special  providence  that  Mr.  Chester's 
lungs  should  be  weak.  There  was  the 
rectory  to  live  in,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which  seemed  a  fortune 
to  them  both ;  and  they  married  upon  it 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  it  had 
been  two  thousand*    They  were  almost 


old  people  when  they  set  off  from  the 
little  church  at  Weston  bride  and  bride- 
groom ;  yet  very  young  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  their  souls.    Mr.  St  John 
was  thoroughly  happy — ^not  much  more 
happy  indeed  than  when  he  had  walked 
down  across  the  grass  to  the  vicarage— 
but  not  less  so  j  and  if  Hester  felt  a  thrill 
of  disappointment  deep  down  in  her 
heart  at  his  calm,  she  loved  him  all  the 
same,  and  knew  his  goodness,  and  was 
happy  too.     She  was  a  woman  of  genius 
in  her  way — ^not  poetical  or  Uterary 
genius-^but  that  which  ]&  as  good,  per- 
haps better.    She  managed  to  live  upon 
her  two  hundred  a  year  as  few  of  us  can 
do  upon  three  or  four  times  the  sum. 
Waste  was  impossible  to  her ;  and  want 
appeared  as  impossible.     She  guided 
her  house  as — ^well,  as  only  genius  can 
— ^without  any  pitiful  economies,  with- 
out any  undue  sparing,  making  a  kind, 
warm,  beneficent,  living  house  of  it^and 
yet  keeping  within  her  income.    I  don't 
pretend  to  know  how  she  did  it,  uij 
more  than  I  can  tell  you  how  Shake- 
speare wrote  ^am^^.   It  was  quite  easy 
to  him — and  to  her  j  but  if  one  knew 
how,  one  would  be  as  great  a  poet  as 
he  was,  as  great  an  economist  as  she. 
Mr.  St  John   was  perfectly  happy; 
perhaps  even  a  little  more  happy  than 
when  he  used  to  walk  nightly  to  her 
father's  vicarage.     The  thought  that  he 
was  only  curate  in  charge,  and  that  his 
rector  might  get  better  and  come  back, 
or  get  worse  and  die,  never  troubled  his 
peace.    Why  should  not  life  always  go 
as  it  was  doing  9  why  should  anything 
ever  happen  %    !N'ow  and  then  he  would 
speak  of  the  vicissitudes  of  mortal  ex- 
istence in  his  placid  little  sermons;  hut 
he  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  believed 
still  less.     It  seemed  to  him  as  if  this 
soft  tranquillity,  this  sober  happiness 
was  fixed  like  the  pillars  of  the  earth, 
and  would  never  come  to  an  end. 

!Nor  is  it  possible  to  tell  how  it  was, 
that  to  this  quiet  pair  two  such  restless 
atoms  of  humanity  as  the  two  girls  whose 
story  is  to  be  told  here  should  have  been 
bom.  Hester's  old  nurse,  indeed,  had 
often  been  heard  to  tell  fabulous 
stories  of  the  energy  and  animation  of 
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her  jonng  mistress  in  the  days  of  her 
yontii,  but  these  had  always  been 
believed  in  Weston  to  be  apocryphal. 
The  appearance  of  her  children,  how- 
ever, gave  some  semblance  of  troth  to 
the  tale.  They  were  the  most  living 
creatures  in  all  the  parish  of  Brentburn. 
These  two  children,  from  the  time  they 
were  bom,  were  ready  for  anything — 
nothing  daunted  them  or  stilled  them 
—they  did  not  know  what  fear  was. 
Sometimes  tbere  passed  through  the 
mind  of  their  mother  a  regret  that  they 
were  not  boys :  but  then  she  would  think 
of  her  husband  and  the  regret  was 
never  expressed.  Their  very  vitality 
and  activity  made  them  easy  to  train, 
and  she  taught  them,  poor  soul,  and 
spent  her  strength  upon  them  as  if  she 
blew  what  was  coming.  She  taught 
them  her  own  household  ways,  and 
her  economy  as  far  as  children  could 
learn  it,  and  to  read  and  write,  and 
their  notes  on  the  old  piano.  This  was 
all  she  had  time  for.  Sbe  died  when 
Cicely  was  twelve  and  Mab  eleven. 
God  help  UB  !  what  it  must  be  when 
a  woman  has  to  consent  to  die  and 
leave  her  little  children  to  fight  their 
own  way  through  this  hard  world,  who 
can  venture  to  tell  ?  For  my  part  I  can- 
not 80  much  as  think  of  it.  Something 
comes  choking  in  one's  throat,  climb- 
ing like  Lear's  hysterica  passio.  Ah, 
God  help  us   indeed!  to  think  of  it 

ia  terrible,  to  do  it .     Poor  Hester. 

had  to  accept  this  lot  and  cover  her  face 
and  go  away,  leaving  those  two  to  make 
what  they  could  of  their  life.  Her  death 
stopefied  Mr.  St.  John.  He  could  not 
believe  it^  could  not  understand  it  It 
came  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt,  in- 
ciedible,  impossible ;  yet,  to  be  sure,  he 
had  to  put  up  with  it  like  other  men. 
And  80  tranquil  was  his  soul  that  by 
«»d  by  he  quite  learned  to  put  up  with 
i^  and  grew  calm  again,  and  made 
himself  a  path  across  the  common  to 
the  churchyard  gate  which  led  to  her 
giave,  just  as  he  had  made  himself 
a  pa&h  to  her  father's  door.  Every- 
thing passes  away  except  human 
chaacter  and  individuality,  which  out- 
live all   convulsions.      The  parish  of 


Brentburn,  which  like  him  was  stupe- 
fied for  the  moment,  could  not  contain 
its  admiration  when  it  was  seen  how 
beautifully  he  bore  it — "Like  a  troe 
Christian,"  the  people  said — like  him- 
self I  think ;  and  he  was  a  good  Christian, 
besides  being  so  placid  a  man. 

The  two  children  got  over  it  too  in 
the  course  of  nature ;  they  had  passions 
of  childish  anguish,  unspeakable  dumb 
longings  which  no  words  could  utter ; 
and  then  were  hushed  and  stilled,  and 
after  a  while  were  happy  again;  life 
must  defend  itself  with  this  natural  in- 
sensibility or  it  could  not  be  life  at  all. 
And  Mr.  St.  John's  friends  and  parishion- 
ers were  very  kind  to  him,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  advice,  of  which  he  stood 
much  in  need.  His  ''  plans  "  and  what 
he  should  do  were  debated  in  every  house 
in  the  parish  before  poor  Hester  was  cold 
in  her  grave ;  and  the  general  conclusion 
which  was  almost  unanimously  arrived 
at  was — a  governess.  A  governess  was 
the  right  thing  for  him,  a  respectable, 
middle-aged  person  who  would  have  no 
scheme  for  marrying  in  her  head — not 
a  person  of  great  pretensions,  but  one 
who  would  take  entire  charge  of  the 
girls  (whom  their  mother,  poor  soul,  had 
left  too  much  to  themselves),  and  would 
not  object  to  give  an  eye  to  the  house- 
keeping— of  ladylike  manners,  yet  per- 
haps not  quite  a  lady  either,  lest  she 
might  object  to  the  homelier  offices  cast 
upon  her.  Mrs.  Ascott,  of  the  Heath, 
happened  to  know  exactly  the  right 
person,  the  very  thing  for  poor  Mr.  St. 
John  and  his  girls.  And  Mr.  St.  John 
accepted  the  advice  of  the  ladies  of  the 
parish  with  gratitude,  confessing  pite- 
ously  that  he  did  not  at  all  know  what 
to  do.  So  Miss  Brown  arrived  six 
months  after  Mrs.  St.  John's  death. 
She  was  not  too  much  of  a  lady.  She 
was  neither  old  nor  young,  she  was  sub- 
ject to  neuralgia  j  her  complexion  and 
her  eyes  were  grey,  like  her  dress,  and 
she  had  no  pretensions  to  good  looks. 
But  with  these  little  drawbacks,  which 
in  her  position  everybody  argued  were 
no  drawbacks  at  all  but  rather  ad- 
vantages, she  was  a  good  woman,  ar ' 
though  she  did  not  understand  them- 
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was  kind  to  tlie  girls.  Miss  Brown, 
however,  was  not  in  any  respect  a 
woman  of  genius,  and  even  had  she 
been  so  her  gifts  would  have  been  neu- 
tralized by  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  but  only  the 
governess.  The  maid  who  had  worked 
so  well  under  Hester  set  up  pretensions 
to  be  housekeeper  too,  and  called  herself 
the  cook,  and  assumed  airs  which'Miss 
Brown  got  the  better  of  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  house 
changed.  Now  and  then  indeed  a  crisis 
arrived  which  troubled  Mr.  St  John's 
peace  of  mind  very  much,  when  he  was 
appealed  to  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
yet  the  life  of  the  household  had  been 
so  well  organized  that  it  went  on  tant 
hien  que  mal  for  several  years.  And  the 
two  girls  grew  healthy,  and  handsome, 
and  strong.  Miss  Brown  did  her  very 
best  for  them.  She  kept  them  down 
as  much  as  she  could,  which  she  thought 
was  her  duty,  and  as  what  she  could  do 
in  this  way  was  but  small,  the  control 
she  attained  to  was  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage to  them.  Poor  Hester  had 
called  her  eldest  child  Cecil,  after 
her  father,  with  a  touch  of  tender  senti- 
ment; but  use  and  fondness,  and  per- 
haps a  sense  that  the  more  romantic 
appellation  sounded  somewhat  weak- 
minded  had  long  ago  improved  it  into 
Cicely.  Mabel  got  her  name  from  a 
similar  motive,  because  it  was  pretty. 
It  was  the  period  when  names  of 
this  class  came  into  fashion,  throwing 
the  old-fashioned  Janes  and  Elizabeths 
into  temporary  eclipse ;  but  as  the  girls 
grew  up  and  it  came  to  be  impossible 
to  connect  her  with  any  two-sylla- 
bled or  digni&ed  word,  the  name  lent 
itself  to  abbreviation  and  she  became 
Mab.  They  were  both  pretty  girls. 
Cicely  had  her  mother's  softness,  Mab 
her  father*s  more  regular  beauty.  They 
spent  their  lives  in  the  pure  air,  in  the 
woods,  which  were  so  close  at  hand,  in 
the  old-fashioned  garden  which  they 
partly  cultivated,  or,  when  they  could 
get  so  far,  on  those  bleaker  commons  and 
pine  forests,  where  the  breezes  went  to 
their  young  heads  like  wine.  Miss 
*rown*s  friends  in  the  parish  **  felt  for 


her "  with  two  such  wild  creatures  to 
manage ;  and  she  occasionally  '^  felt  for  " 
herself,  and  sighed  with  a  gentle  com- 
placency to  thmk  of  the  ''good  work" 
she  was  doing.     But  I  don't  think  she 
found  her  task  so  hard  as  she  said.  The 
girls  did  not  look  up  to  her,  but  they 
looked    very  kindly  down  upon  her, 
which  came  to  much  the  same  thing, 
taking    ca^e  with  youthful  generosity 
not  to  let  her  see  how  much  insight 
they  had,    or  how   they  laughed  he- 
tween    themselves    at    her  mild  little 
aflfectations.  Children  are  terribly  sharp> 
sighted,  and  see  through  these  innocent 
pretences  better  than  we  ourselves  da 
They  took  care  of  her  often  when  ahe 
thought  she  was  taking  care  of  them;  and 
yet  they  learned  the  simple  lessons  she 
gave  them  with  something  like  pleasure ; 
for  their  natures  were  so  vigorous  and 
wholesome  that  even  the  little  tedium 
was  agreeable  as  a  change.    And  for 
their    father  they  entertained  a  kind 
of  half-contemptuous — ^nay,  the  word  is 
too  hard — a    kind   of    condescending 
worship.     He  was  a  god  to  them,  but 
a  god  who   was   very    helpless,  who 
could  do   little   for   himself,  who  was 
inferior  to  them  in  all  practical  things 
though  more  good,  more   kind,  more 
handsome,   more    elevated    than    any 
other  mortal.     This  was,  oo  the  whole, 
rather  safe  ground  for  two  such  acti?e- 
minded  young  persons.      They    were 
prepared  to  see  him  do  foolish  things 
now  and  then.     It  was  ''  papa's  way," 
which  they  accepted  without  criticiam, 
smiling   to  one  another,  but  in  their 
minds  he  was  enveloped  in  a  sort  of 
feeble  divinity,  a  being  in  whom  certain 
weaknesses  were  understood,  but  whose 
pedestal  of  superiority  no  other  human 
creature  could  approach.      Thus  things 
went  on  till  Cicely  was  fifteen,  when 
important  changes  took  place  in  their 
lives,  and  still  more  especially  in  their 
father's  life. 

CHAPTER  III. 

AUNT  JANE. 

The  St.  Johns  had  one  relative,  and 
only  one,  so  far  as  they  knew.  This  was 
Miss  JaneMaydew,  who  lived  inLondon, 
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the  aunt  of  their  mother,  a  lady  who  pos- 
sessed in  her  own  right-— hut,  alas,  only 
in  the  form  of  an  annuity — the  magni- 
ficent income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ponndfi  a  year.  To  think  that  this  old 
lady,  with  only  herself  to  think  of,  should 
hare  £fty  pounds  more  yearly  than  a 
cleigyman  with  a  family,  and  all  the 
parish  looking  to  him !  More  than  once 
this  idea  had  crossed  even  Hester's 
mind,  though  she  was  very  reasonahle 
and  could  make  her  pounds  go  further 
than  most  people.  Miss  Maydew  was 
not  yery  much  older  than  her  niece,  hut 
yet  she  was  on  old  lady,  sixty-five,  or 
thereahouts.  She  liked  her  little  com- 
forts as  well  as  most  people,  yet  she  had 
laid  hy  fifty  pounds  of  her  income  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  with  the  utmost 
regularity.  A  thousand  pounds  is  a 
pretty  little  sum  of  money,  hut  it  does 
not  seem  much  to  account  for  twenty 
years  of  savings.  A  stockhroker  might 
make  it  easily  in  a  morning  hy  a  mere 
transfer  from  one  hand  to  anotliei ;  and 
to  think  how  much  wear  and  tear  of 
hnmanity  can  he  in  it  on  the  other 
hand !  It  is  discouraging  to  poor  econo- 
mists to  feel  how  little  they  can  do, 
labour  as  they  may ;  hut  I  don't  think 
Miss  Maydew  had  anything  of  this 
feeling.  She  was  on  the  contrary  very 
pioad  of  her  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
her  own  creation,  she  had  made  it  out 
of  nothing ;  and  the  name  of  it,  a  thou- 
sand pounds !  was  as  a  strain  of  music 
in  her  ears,  like  the  name  of  a  favourite 
child.  Perhaps  it  was  the  completion 
of  this  heautiful  sum,  rounded  and 
finished  like  a  poem,  which  gave  her 
something  of  that  satisfaction  and  wish 
for  repose  which  follows  the  completion 
of  every  great  work ;  and  this  brought 
about  her  visit  to  Brentburn,  and  all 
that  directly  and  indirectly  followed  it. 
She  had  not  seen  the  St.  Johns  since 
Hestefs  death,  though  they  were  her 
nearest  relatives,  the  natural  heirs  of 
the  fortune  she  had  accumulated.  And 
the  summer  was  warming  into  June,  and 
everything  spoke  of  the  country.  Miss 
^iajdew  Hved  in  Great  Coram  Street, 
Bussell  Square.  She  had  two  charming 
l&rge  rooms,  her  bedroom  at  the  back, 


her  sitting-room  at  the  front,  the  two 
drawing  rooms  in  better  days  of  the 
comfortable  Bloomsbury  mansion.  But 
even  when  your  rooms  are  airy  and  cool 
it  is  hard  to  fight  against  that  sense  of 
summer  which  drops  into  a  London 
street  in  the  warm  long  days,  waking 
recollections  of*  all  kinds,  making  eye- 
lids drowsy,  and  the  imagination  work. 
Even  the  cries  in  the  street,  the  "flowers 
a  blowing  and  a  growing  "  of  the  coster- 
mongers,  the  first  vegetables,  the 
"groundsel  for  your  birds,"  and  the 
very  sight  of  the  greengrocer  opposite 
with  his  groves  of  young  cabbages  and 
'baskets  of  young  potatoes  awoke  this 
sensation  of  summer  in  the  heart  of 
the  solitary  woman  at  her  window.  Her 
youth,  which  was  so  full  of  summer, 
stirred  in  her  once  more,  and  old  scenes 
all  framed  in  waving  foliage  of  trees  and 
soft  enclosures  of  greensward,  came  be- 
fore her  closed  eyes  as  she  dozed  through 
the  long  long  sunny  afternoon.  A  fru- 
gal old  maiden,  lodging  in  two  rooms  in 
a  noisy  Bloomsbury  street,  and  saving 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  is  as  little  safe  as 
any  poet  from  such  visitations.  As 
she  sat  there  musing  in  that  strange 
confusion  of  mind  which  makes  one 
wonder  sometimes  whether  the  things 
one  recollects  ever  were,  or  were  merely 
a  dream,  Hester  and  Hester's  children 
came  into  Miss  Maydew's  mind.  She 
had  not  seen  them  since  her  niece's 
death,  and  what  might  have  become  of 
the  poor  children  left  with  that  incapable 
father  ?  This  thought  simmered  in  her 
fancy  for  a  whole  week,  then  suddenly 
one  morning  when  it  was  finer  than 
ever,  and  the  very  canaries  sang  wildly 
in  C  their  cages,  and  the  costermonger's 
cries  lost  aU  their  hoarseness  in  the 
golden  air,  she  took  the  decided  step  of 
going  ofiT  to  the  railway  and  taking  a 
ticket  for  Brentburn.  It  was  not  very 
far,  an  hour's  journey  only,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  take  any  luggage  with 
her  as  she  could  return  the  same  night ; 
so  the  excursion  was  both  cheap  and 
easy,  as  mild  an  extravagance  as  heart 
coidd  desire. 

The  air  was  full  of  the  wild  sweet 
freshness  of  the  pines  as  she  landed  on 
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the  edge  of  the  common ;  the  seed  pods 
on  the  goise  hushes  were  crackling  in 
the  heat|  the  ragged  hedges  on  the  road- 
side hung  out  long  pennons  of  straggling 
hranches,  hlossomed  to  the  very  tips 
-with  wild  roses  delicately  sweet.     Miss 
Maydew  was  not  long  in  encotmtering 
the  ohjects  of  her  interest.      As  she 
went  along  to  the  rectory  carrying  her 
large  hrown  sunshade  open  in  one  hand, 
and  her  large  white  pocket-handkerchief 
to  fian  herself  in  the  other^  her  ears  and 
her  eyes  were  alike  attracted  by  a  little 
group,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  tree 
just    where  the  gorse  and  the  pines 
ended.  There  were  two  tall  girls  in  prinlf 
^cks   of  [the  simplest  character,  and 
large  hats  of  coarse  straw ;  and  seated 
on  the  root  of  the  tree  slightly  raised 
above  them,  a  plain  little  woman  in  a 
brown  gown.     Some  well  worn  volumes 
were  lying  on  the  grass,  but  the  book 
which  one  of  the  girls  held  in  her  hand 
standing  up  in  an  attitude  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  was  a  square  slim  book 
of  a  different  aspect.     The  other  held  a 
huge  pencil,  one  of  those  weapons  red 
at  one  end  and  blue  at  the  other  which 
schoolboys  love,  which  she  twirled  in 
her  fingers  with  some  excitement.  ^liss 
Maydew  divined  at  once  who  they  were, 
and  walking  slowly,   listened.     Their 
voices  were  by  no  means  low,  and  they 
were  quite  unconscious  of  auditors  and 
indifferent  who  might  hear. 

'*  What  does  *  nice '  mean  ?"  cried  the 
elder,  flourishing  the  book.  '<  Why  is 
it  not  ladylike  t  If  one  is  clever,  and  has 
a  gift,  is  one  not  to  use  it  1  Kot  nice  f 
I  want  to  know  what  nice  means  f " 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  governess,  ''  I 
wish  you  would  not  always  be  asking 
what  everything  means.  A  great  many 
things  are  understood  without  explana- 
tion in  good  society — " 

"  But  we  don't  know  anything  about 
good  society,  nor  society  at  alL  Why 
is  it  not  nice  for  Mab  to  draw  1  Why 
is  it  unladylike?"  cried  the  girl, 
her  eyes  sparkling.  As  for  the  other 
one,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
twirled  her  pencil,  while  Miss  Brown 
looked  at  them  with  a  feeble  protesta- 
tion, clasping  her  hands  in  despair. 


"  Oh,    Cicely !  never  anything  "but 
why  1 — ^why  ?  "  she  said,  with  lofty  yet 
pitying  disapproval.      "You  may  be 
sure  it  is  so  when  I  say  if    Then 
leaving  this  high  position  for  the  more 
dangerous  exercise  of  reason.  *' Besides, 
the  more  one  thinks  of  it^  the  moie  im- 
proper it  seems.     There  are  drawings  of 
gentlemen  in  that  book.    Is  that  nice, 
do  you  suppose  1    Gentlemen !    Put  it 
away ;  and  J^label,  I  desire  you  never  to 
do  anything  so  very  unladylike  again." 
"  But,  Lfiss  Brown !"  said  the  younger; 
"  there  are  a  great  many  gentlemen  in 
the  world.     I  can't  help  seeing  them, 
can  II" 

«  A  young  lady  who  respects  herself 
and  who  has  been  brought  up  as  she 
ought,  never  looks  at  gentlemen.  No, 
you  can't  help  seeing  them ;  but  to  draw 
them  you  must  look  at  them ;  you  miut 
study  them.  Oh  ! "  said  Miss  Brown 
with  horror,  putting  up  her  hands  before 
her  eyes ;  '^  never  let  me  hear  of  finch  a 
thing  again.  Give  me  the  book.  Cicely. 
It  is  too  dreadful  I  ought  to  bum  it; 
but  at  least  I  must  lock  it  away  " 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Mab,  she  sha'n't 
*  have  the  book,"  said  Cicely,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  stepping  back,  and  holding  the 
volume  behind  her  in  her  clasped  hands. 
Just  then  Miss  Maydew  touched  her 
on  the  sleeve.  "  I  can't  be  mistaken," 
said  the  old  lady;  "you  are  so  lite 
your  poor  mother.  Aie  you  not  Mr. 
St.  John's  daughter?  I  suppose  you 
don't  remember  me  ? " 

"  It  is  Aunt  Jane,"  whispered  Mab 
in  Cicely's  ear,  getting  up  with  a  blush, 
mote  conscious  of  the  interruption  than 
her  sister  was.  The  artist  had  the 
quickest  eye. 

"Yes,  it  la  Aunt  Jane;  I  am  glad 
you  recollect,"  said  Miss  Maydew.  **  I 
have  come  all  the  way  from  town  to  pay 
you  a  visit,  and  that  is  not  a  small 
matter  on  such  a  hot  day." 

"  Papa  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Cicely,  looking  up  shy  but  pleased, 
with  a  flood  of  colour  rushing  over  her 
face  under  the  shade  of  her  big  hat. 
She  was  doubtful  whether  she  should 
put  up  her  pretty  cheek  to  kiss  tlie 
stranger,  or  wait  for  that  salutation. 
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She  put  out  her  hand,  which  seemed  an 
intennediate  measure.  "  I  am  Cicely," 
she  said,  "and  this  is  Mab;  we  are 
yeiy  glad  to  see  you,  Aunt  Jane." 

Miss  Brown  got  up  hastily  from 
under  the  tree,  and  made  the  stranger 
a  curtsey.  She  gave  a  troubled  glance 
at  the  gills'  frocks,  which  were  not  so 
£nesh  as  they  might  have  been.  "  You 
will  excuse  their  schoolroom  dresses," 
she  said,  '^we  were  not  expecting  any 
one ;  and  it  was  so  fine  this  morning  that 
I  indulged  the  young  ladies,  and  let 
them  do  their  work  here.  Ask  your 
aunt,  my  dears,  to  come  in." 

"  Work  ! "  said  Miss  Maydew,  some- 
what crossly,  <<  I  heard  nothing  but  talk. 
Yes,   I   should  like  to  go  in,   if  you 
please*     It  is  a  long  walk  from  the 
station — and  so  hqt.    Why,  it  is  hotter 
here  than  in  London,  for  all  you  talk 
about    the    country.     There  you    can 
always  get  shade  on  one  side  of  the 
street.     This  ia  like  a  famace.     I  don't 
know  how  you  can  live  in    such    a 
blazing  place;"  and  the  old  lady  £anned 
herself  with  her  laige  white  handker- 
chief, a  sight  which  brought  gleams  of 
mischief  into  Mab's  bro?m  eyes.     The 
red    and    blue    pencil     twirled    more 
rapidly  round  thui  ever  in  her  fbigers, 
and  she  cast  a  longing  glance  at  the 
sketch-book  in   Cicely's   hand.       llie 
girls  were  quite  cool,  and  at  their  ease 
under  the  great  beech-tree,  which  threw 
broken  shadows  far  over  the  grass, — 
shadows  which  waved  about  as  the  big 
boughs  did,   and  refreshed  the  mind 
with  soft  visionary  fanning.     Their  big 
hats  shadowed  two  faces,  fresh  and  cool 
like  flowers,  with  that  downy  bloom 
upon  them  which  is  the  privilege  of 
extreme  youth.     Miss  Brown,  who  was 
concerned  about  their  frocks,  saw  no- 
thing but  the  creases  in  their  pink  and 
white  gannents ;  but  what  Miss  Maydew 
saw  was  (she  herself  said)  "  a  picture  j" 
two  fair  slim    things  in  white,   with 
torches  of  pink,  in  soft  shade,  with 
bnght  patches  of  sunshine  flitting  about 
them,  and  the  green  background  of  the 
common  rolled  back  in  soft  undulations 
behind.     Poor  lady!  she  was  a  great 
contrast  to  this  picture;   her  cheeks 


flushed  with  the  heat,  her  bonnet- 
strings  loosed,  feuining  herself  with  her 
handkerchief.  And  this  was  what  woke 
up  those  gleams  of  fun  in  Mab's  saucy 
eyes. 

"But  it  is  not  hot,''  said  Mab. 
"  How  can  you  speak  of  a  street  when 
you  are  on  the  common?  Don't  you 
smell  the  pines.  Aunt  Jane,  and  the 
honey  in  the  gorse  %  Come  under  the 
tree  near  to  us  ;  it  is  not  the  least  hot 
hera" 

''  You  are  a  conceited  little  person," 
said  Aunt  Jane. 

*'  Oh,  no  I  she  is  not  conceited — she 
is  only  decided  in  her  opinions,"  said 
Cicely.  ^^  You  see  we  are  not  hot  in  the 
shade.  But  come  in  this  way,  the  back 
way,  through  the  garden,  which  is 
always  cooL  Sit  down  here  in  the 
summer-house,  Aunt  Jane,  and  rest. 
rU  run  and  get  you  some  strawberries. 
They  are  just  beginmng  to  get  ripe." 

"  You  are  a  nice  little  person,"  said 
Miss  Maydew,  sitting  down  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  ''I  don't  want  any  straw- 
berries, but  you  can  come  and  kiss  me. 
You  are  very  like  your  poor  mother. 
As  for  that  tlung,  I  don't  know  who 
she  is  like — not  our  family,  I  am  sure.'^ 

'^She  is  like  the  St.  Johns,"  said 
Cicely  solemnly ;  "  she  is  like  papa." 

Mab  only  laughed.  She  did  not 
mind  what  people  said.  ''  I'll  kiss  you, 
too,"  she  said,  "  Aunt  Jane,  if  you  like  ; 
though  you  don't  like  me." 

"  I  never  said  I  didn't  like  you.  I 
am  not  so  very  fond  of  my  family  as 
that.  One  can  see  you  are  a  pickle, 
though  I  don't  so  much  mind  that 
either ; '  but  I  like  to  look  at  this 
one,  because  she  is  like  your  poor 
mother.  Dear,  dear!  Hester's  very 
eyes,  and  her  cheeks  like  two  roses,  and 
her  iioe  brown  wavy  hair  ! " 

The  girls  drew  near  with  eager  in- 
terest^ and  Mab  took  up  in  her  artist's 
fingers  a  great  handful  of  the  hair  which 
lay  upon  her  sister's  shoulders.  "  Was 
mamma's  like  that?"  she  said  in  awe 
and  wonder ;  and  Cicely,  too,  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  her  own  bright  locks  reve- 
rentially. It  gave  them  a  new  strange 
feeling  for  their  mother  to  think  that 
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she  bad  once  been  a  girl  like  them- 
selves. Strangest  thought  for  a  cbild*s 
mind  to  grasp ;  stranger  even  than  the 
kindred  thought,  that  one  day  those 
crisp  half-curling  locks,  full  of  threads 
of  gold,  would  be  blanched  like  the 
soft  braids  under  !Mrs.  St.  John's  cap. 
"  Poor  mamma  1 " .  they  said  simid- 
taneously  under  their  breath. 

"  Brighter  than  that ! "  said  Miss 
Maydew,  seeing  across  the  mists  of 
years  a  glorified  vision  of  youth,  more 
lovely  than  Hester  had  ever  been. 
"  Ah,  well ! "  she  added  with  a  sigh, 
"  time  goes  very  quickly,  girls.  Before 
you  know,  you  will  be  old,  too,  and  tell 
the  young  ones  how  pretty  you  were 
long  ago.  Yes,  Miss  Audacity !  you 
mayn't  believe  it,  but  1  was  pretty, 
too." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  it ! "  cried  Mab, 
relieved  from  the  momentary  gravity 
which  had  subdued  her.  ''  You  have  a 
handsome  nose  still,  and  not  nearly  so 
bad  a  mouth  as  most  people.  I  should 
like  to  draw  you,  just  as  you  stood  under 
the  beech-tree ;  that  was  beautiful ! " 
she  cried,  clapping  her  hands.  Miss 
Maydew  was  pleased.  She  recollected 
how  she  had  admired  the  two  young 
creatures  under  that  far-spreading  shade ; 
and  it  did  not  seem  at  all  unnatural  that 
they  should  in  their  turn  have  admired 
her. 

"  Mabel !  Mabel ! "  said  Miss  Brown, 
who  knew  better,  lifting  a  warning 
finger.  Miss  Maydew  took  up  the 
sketch-book  which  Cicely  had  laid  on 
the  rough  table  in  the  summer-house. 
''Is  this  what  you  were  all  talking 
about  % "  she  said.  But  at  this  moment 
the  governess  withdrew  and  followed 
Cicely  into  the  house.  She  walked 
through  the  garden  towards  the  rectory 
in  a  very  dignified  way.  She  could  not 
stand  by  and  laugh  faintly  at  caricatures 
of  herself  as  some  high-minded  people 
are  capable  of  doing.  ''I  hope  Miss 
Maydew  will  say  wlmt  she  thinks  very 
plainly,"  she  said  to  Cicely,  who  flew 
past  her  in  a  great  hurry  with  a  fresh 
clean  white  napkin  out  of  the  linen- 
press.  But  Cicely  was  much  too  busy 
to  reply.     As  for  Mab,  I  think  she 


would  have  escaped  too,  had  she  been 
able ;  but  as  that  was  impossible,  she 
stood  up  very  demurely  while  her  old 
aunt  turned  over  the  book,  which  was  a 
note-book  ruled  with  blue  lines,  and 
intended  for  a  more  virtuous  purpose 
than  that  to  which  it  had  been  appro- 
priated; and  it  was  not  until  Miss 
Maydew  burst  into  a  short  but  hearty 
laugh  over  a  caricature  of  Miss  Biown 
that  Mab  ventured  to  breathe. 

"  You  wicked  little  thing  !  Are  these 
yours?"  said  Miss  Maydew ;  <*andhow 
dared  you  let  that  poor  woman  see 
them  ?     Why  she  is  there  to  the  life ! " 

*'  Oh  !  Aunt  Jane,  give  me  the  book ! 
She  has  never  seen  them :  only  a  few 
innocent  ones  at  the  beginning.  Oh! 
please  give  me  the  book  1  I  don't  want 
her  to  see  them  9 "  cried  Mab. 

"  You  hate  her,.  I  suppose  ] " 

**  Oh  !  no,  no  !  give  me  the  book, 
Aunt  Jane !  We  don*t  hate  her  at  all ; 
we  like  her  rather.  Oh !  please  give  it 
me  before  she  comes  back  !  *' 

"  Why  do  you  make  caricatures  of 
her,  then?  "  said  Miss  Maydew,  fixing 
her  eyes  severely  on  the  girl's  face. 

*'  Because  she  is  such  fun ! "  cried 
Mab ;  *'  because  it  is  such  fun.  I  don't 
mean  any  harm,  but  if  people  will  look 
funny,  how  can  *I  help  it  1  Give  me 
the  book,  Aunt  Jane  ! " 

"  I  suppose  I  looked  funny  too,"  said 
Miss  Maydew,  ''under  the  beech-tree, 
fanning  myself  with  my  pockethand- 
kerchief.  I  thought  I  heard  you  giggle. 
Go  away,  you  wicked  little  thing !  Here 
is  your  sister  coming.  I  like  her  a  great 
deal  better  than  you  1 " 

''  So  she  is,  a  great  deal  better  than 
me,"  said  Mab  picking  up  her  book 
She  stole  away,  giving  herself  a  serious 
lecture,  as  Cicely  tripped  into  the  sum- 
mer-house carrying  a  tray.  "I  must 
not  do  it  again,"  she  said  to  hcisel£ 
"It  is  silly  of  me.  It  is  always 
getting  me  into  scrapes;  even  papa, 
when  I  showed  him  that  one  of 
himself ! "  Here  Mab  paused  to  laugh, 
for  it  had  been  very  funny— and 
then  blushed  violently ;  for  certainly  it 
was  wrong,  very  wrong  to  caricature 
one's  papa.     "  At  all  events,*'  she  said 
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under  her  breath,  '^  Til  get  a  book  with 
a  lock  and  key  as  soon  as  ever  I  have 
any  money,  and  show  them  only  to 
Cicely ;  but  oh !  I  must,  L  must^  just 
this  once,  do  Aunt  Jane ! " 

Cicely  meanwhile  came  into  the 
smnmei^house  carrying  the  tray.  ''It 
is  not  the  right  time  for  it  I  know," 
she  said,  "  but  I  felt  sure  you  would  like 
a  cap  of  tea.  Doesn't  it  smell  nice — 
like  the  hay-fields  1  Tea  is  always  nice, 
is  it  not,  Aunt  Jane  %  '* 

"My  darling,  you  are  the  very  image 
of  your  poor  motiier  1 "  said  Miss  May- 
dew  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  ''  She  was 
always  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  think 
what  her  friends  would  like  best.  And 
what  good  tea  it  is,  and  how  nicely 
served !  Was  the  kettle  boiling  f  Ah  1 
I  recognise  your  dear  mother  in  that. 
It  Tised  always  to  be  a  saying  with  us  at 
home  that  the  kettle  should  always  be 
boiling  in  a  well-regulated  bouse." 

Then  the  old  lady  began  to  ask  cun- 
ning questions  about  the  household : 
whether  Cicely  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  tea  and  carrying  trays  about,  as 
she  did  this  so  nicely ;  and  other  close 
and  delicate  cross-examinations,  by 
which  she  found  out  a  great  deal  about 
the  qualities  of  the  servant  and  the 
governess.  Miss  Maydew  was  too  clever 
to  tell  Cicely  what  she  thought  at  the 
eondosion  of  lier  inquiry,  but  she  went 
in  thoughtfully  to  the  house,  and  was 
somewhat  silent  as  the  girls  took  her  all 
over  it — ^to  the  best  room  to  take  off 
her  bonnet,  to  their  room  to  see  what  a 
pretty  -view  they  had,  and  into  all  the 
empty  chambers.  The  comments  she 
made  as  she  followed  them  were  few  but 
significant.  ''  It  was  rather  extravagant 
of  your  papa  to  furnish  it  all  j  he  never 
codd  have  wanted  so  large  a  house," 
she  raid. 

''Oh!  bnt  the  furniture  is  the 
Bectoi^s,  it  is  not  papa's,"  cried  her 
conductors,  both  in  a  breath. 

"  I  shouldn't  like,  if  I  were  him,  to 
have  the  charge  of  other  people's  fumi- 
tme,"  Miss  Maydew  replied  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  the  girls  that  she  was  rather 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  all  poor 
papa's  arrsngements,  though  she  was  so 


kind  to  them.  Mr.  St.  John  was  "  in 
the  parish,"  and  did  not  come  back  till 
it  was  time  for  the  early  dinner ;  and  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Miss 
Maydew,  knocking  at  his  study  door, 
went  in  alone  to  ''have  a  talk  "  with 
him,  with  the  intention  of  "  giving  him 
her  mind  "  on  several  subjects,  written 
fully  in  her  face.  The  study  was  a 
well-sized  room  looking  out  upon  the 
garden,  and  furnished  with  heavy 
book-shelves  and  bureaux  in  old  dark 
coloured  mahogany.  The  carpet  was 
worn,  but  those  mournful  pieces  of 
furniture  defied  the  action  of  time.  She 
looked  round  upon  them  with  a  slightly 
supercilious  critical  glance. 

"  The  room  is  very  well  furnished," 
she  said,  "Mr.  St.  John;  exceedingly 
well  furnished ;  to  rub  it  up  and  keep  it 
in  order  must  give  your  servant  a  great 
deal  of  work." 

"It  is  not  my  furniture,  but  Mr. 
Chester's,  my  rector,"  said  the  curate ; 
"we  never  had  very  much  of  our 
own." 

"It  must  give  the  maid  a  deal  of 
work  all  the  same,  and  that's  why  the 
girls  have  so  much  housemaiding  to  do, 
I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Maydew  sharply. 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  that  was  what  I  came 
to  speak  of.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied, 
Mr.  St  John,  about  the  girls." 

"The  girls?  They  are  quite  well,  I 
think,  quite  well,"  said  Mr.  St  John 
meekly.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
spoken  to  in  this  abrupt  tone. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  their  health ; 
of  course  they  are  well,  how  could 
they  help  being  well  Mrith  so  much  fresh 
air,  and  a  cow,  I  suppose,  and  all  that  % 
I  don't  like  the  way  they  are  managed. 
They  are  nice  girls,  but  that  Miss 
Brown  knows  just  about  as  much  how 
to  manage  them  as  you — as  that* table 
doeSy  Mi,  St.  John.  It  is  ridiculous. 
She  has  no  control  over  them.  Now 
I'll  tell  you  what  is  my  opinion.  They 
ought  to  be  sent  to  school." 

"  To  school  I "  he  said,  startled.  "  I 
thought  girls  were  not  sent  to  school." 

"  Ah,  that  is  when  they  have  a  nice 
mother  to  look  after  them — ^a  woman 
like  poor  Hester ;  but  what  are  those 
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two  doing )  You  don't  look  after  them 
yourself;  Mr.  St.  John  ?" 

''  I  suppose  it  can't  be  said  that  I  do/' 
he  said,  with  hesitation :  '^  perhaps  it  is 
wrong,  but  what  do  I  know  of  girls' 
education?  and  then  they  all  said  I 
should  have  Miss  Brown." 

"  Who  are  '  they  all  % '  You  should 
have  asked  me.  I  should  never  have 
said  Miss  Brown,  l^ot  that  I've  any- 
thing against  her.  She  is  a  good,  silly 
creature  enough — ^but  pay  attention  to 
me,  please,  Mr.  St.  John.  I  say  the 
girk  should  go  to  school." 

"  It  is  very  likely  you  may  be  right," 
said  Mr.  St  John,  who  always  yielded 
to  impetuosity,  "  but  what  should  I  do 
with  Miss  Brown  % " 

'^  Send  her  away — nothing  could  be 
more  easy — tell  her  that  you  shall  not 
want  her  services  any  longer.  You 
must  give  her  a  month's  notice,  unless 
she  was  engaged  in  some  particular 
way." 

"I  dont  know,"  said  the  curate  in 
trepidation.  "  Bless  me,  it  will  be  very 
unpleasant  What  will  she  do  1  What 
do  you  think  she  would  say?  Don't 
you  think,  on  the  whole,  we  get  on  very 
well  as  we  are  ]  I  have  always  been 
told  that  it  was  bad  to  send  girls  to 
school;  and  besides  it  costs  a  great  deal 
of  money,"  he  added  after  a  pause.  "  I 
don't  know  if  I  could  afiPord  it ;  that  is 
a  thing  which  must  be  thought  of,"  he 
said,  with  a  sense  of  relief 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Miss 
Maydew  triumphantly :  "  the  girls  inte- 
rest me,  and  I  will  send  them  to  school. 
Oh,  don't  say  anything.  I  don't  do  it 
for  thanks.  To  me  their  improving 
will  be  my  recompense.  Put  all  anxiety 
out  of  your  mind ;  I  will  undertake  the 
whole ^" 

"  But,  Miss  Maydew  ! " 

''There  are  no  huts  in  the  matter/'  said 
Aunt  Jane,  rising ; "  I  have  quite  settled 
it  I  have  saved  a  nice  little  sum, 
which  will  go  to  them  eventually,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  them  in  a  position 
to  do  me  credit  Don't  say  anything, 
Mr.  St  John.  Hester's  girls ! — ^poor 
Hester ! — ^no  one  in  the  world  can  have 
1  great  a  claim  upon  me ;  and  no  one 


can  tell  so  well  as  I  what  they  lost  in 
poor  Hester,  Mr.  St  John— and  what 
you  lost  as  well." 

The  curate  bowed  his  head.  Though 
he  was  so  tranquil  and  resigned,  the 
name  of  his  Hester  went  to  his  heart, 
with  a  dull  pang,  perhaps — ^for  he  ^ros 
growing  old,  and  had  a  calm  unimpas- 
sioned  spirit-— but  still  with  a  pang,  and 
no  easy  words  of  mourning  would  come 
to  his  lip. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Aunt  Jane,"! 
don't  know  that  I  ever  knew  anyone 
like  her ;  and  her  girls  shall  have  justice, 
they  shall  have  justice,  Mr.  St.  John. 
I  mean  to  make  it  my  business  to  find 
them  a  school — ^but  till  you  have  heard 
from  me  finally,"  she  added,  turning 
back  after  she  had  reached  the  door, 
''  it  will  be  as-  well  not  to  say  any- 
thing to  Miss  Brown." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  curate  eagerly,  "it 
will  be  much  best  to  say  nothmg  to 
Miss  Brown." 

Miss  Maydew  nodded  at  him  confi- 
dentially as  she  went  away,  and  left 
him  in  all  the  despair  of  an  unexpected 
crisis.  He  say  anything  to  Miss  Brown ! 
What  should  he  say  ?  That  he  had  no 
further  occasion  for  her  services  1  But 
how  could  he  say  so  to  a  lady  9  Had  he 
not  always  gone  upon  the  amiable  ground 
that  she  had  done  him  the  greatest 
favour  in  coming  there  to  teach  his 
daughters,  and  now  to  dismiss  her— to 
dismiss  her !  Mr.  St.  John's  heart  sunk 
down,  down  to  the  very  heels  of  his 
boots.  It  was  all  very  easy  for  Aunt 
Jane,  who  had  not  got  it  to  do ;  but  he, 
7m  /  how  was  he  ever  to  summon  his 
courage  and  say  anything  like  this  to 
Mass  Brown  ? 

CHAPTER   IV. 

HISS  BROWN. 

Mb.  St.  John's  mind  was  very  much 
moved  by  this  conversation.  It  threw 
a  shadow  over  his  harmless  life.  He 
could  not  say  good  night  or  good  moni- 
ing  to  Miss  Brown  without  feeling  in 
his  very  soul  the  horror  of  the  mo- 
ment when  he  should  have  to  say  to 
her  that  he  had  no  further  need  for 
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her  services.    To  say  it  to  Hannali  in 
the  kitchen  would  have  been  dreadful 
enough,  but  in  that  case  he  could  at 
least  have  employed   Miss  Brown,  or 
even  Cicely,  to  do  it  for  him,  whereas 
now  he  could  employ  no  one.     Some- 
times,   from    the    mere   attraction  of 
horror,  he  would  rehearse  it  under  his 
hreath  when  he  sat  up  late,  and  knew 
that  no  one  was  up  in  the  rectory,  or 
when  he  was  alone  on  some  quiet  road 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  parish. 
"  I  shall  have  no  further  need  for  your 
services."  Terrible  formula*!   the  mere 
thought  of  which  froze  the  blood  in 
his  veins.     This  horror  made  him  less 
sociable  than  he  had  ever  been.     He 
took  no  more  of  those  evening  walks 
which  he  had  once  liked  in  his  quiet 
way, — when,  the  two  girls  speeding  on 
hcfore,  with  their  restless  feet,  he  would 
sanntor  along  the  twilight  road  after 
them,  at  ease  and  quiet,  with  his  hands 
under  his  coat-tails ;  while  little  Miss 
Brown,  generally  a  step  or  two  behind, 
came  trotting  after  him  with  her  small 
steps,   propounding    little    theological 
questions  or  moral  doubts  upon  which 
she  would  like  to  have  his  opinion. 
The  evening  stillness,  the  shadowy,  soft 
gloom  about,  the  mild,  grey  mist  of  im- 
perfect vision    that   made   everything 
dreamy  and  vague,  suited  him  better 
than  the  light  and  colour  of  the  day. 
As  he  wsmdered  on,  in  perfect  repose 
and  ease,  with  the  two  flitting  figures 
hefore  him,  darting  from  side  to  side  of 
the  road,  and  from  bush  to  bush  of  the 
common,  their  voices    sounding    like 
broken  links  of  music ;  notwithstanding 
all  that  he  had  had  in  his  life  to  wear 
him  down,  the  curate  was  happy.  Very 
often  at  titte  conclusion  of  these  walks 
he  would  go  through  the  churchyard 
and  stand  for  a  moment  at  the  white 
cioas  over  his  wife's  grave.     But  this 
act  did  not  change  his  mood  j  he  went 
there  as  he  might  have  gone  had  Hester 
heen  ill  in  bed,  to  say  softly,  "Good 
lught,  my  dear,"  through  the  closed 
cnrtain&     She  made   him  no  reply; 
but  she  was  well  off  and  happy,  dear 
soul !  and  why  should  not  he  be  so  too  f 
And  when  he  went  in  to  supper  after, 


he  was  always  very  cheerful;  it  was 
with  him  the  friendliest  moment  of  the 
day. 

But  this  was  all  over  since  Miss 
Maydew's  visit;    the  thought  of  the 
moment,  no  doubt  approaching  when  he 
would  have  to  say,  '^I  shall  have  no 
further  need  for  your  services,"  over- 
whelmed him.     He  had  almost  said  it 
over  like  a  parrot  on  several  occasions, 
60  poisoned  was  his  mind  by  the  horror 
that  was  to  come.     And  Miss  Maydew, 
I  need  not  say,  did  not  let  any  grass 
grow  under  her  feet  in  the  matter.    She 
was  so  convinced  of  Miss  Brown's  in- 
capacity, and  so  eager  in  following  out 
her  own  plan,  and  so  much  interested 
in  the  occupation  it  gave  her,  that  her 
tranquil  life  was   quite   revolutionized 
by  it.     She  went  to  call  upon  all  her 
ftiends,  and  consulted  them  anxiously 
about  the  young   ladies'  schools  they 
knew.     ^*  It  must  not  be  too  expensive, 
but  it  must  be  very  good,"  she  told 
all  her  acquaintances,  who  were,  like 
most  other  people,  struck  with  respect 
by  the  name    of    St.  John.      Almost 
an  excitement  arose  in  that  quiet,  re- 
spectable   neighbourhood,    penetrating 
even    into    those    stately    houses     in 
Bussell  Square,   at    two    or   three  of 
which  Miss  Maydew  visited.      ''Two 
very  sweet  girls,  the  daughters  of  a 
clergyman,  the  sort  of  girls  whom  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  any  estab- 
lishment to  receive,"  Miss  Maydew's 
^ends  said ;  and  the  conclusion  was, 
that  the  old  lady  found  ''vacancies'' 
for  her  nieces  in  the  most  unexpected 
way  in  a  school  of  very  high  preten- 
sions indeed,  which  gladly  accepted,  on 
lower  terms  than  usual,  girls  so  well 
recommended,  and  with  so  well-sound- 
ing a  name.     She  wrote  with  triumph 
in  her  heart  to  their  father  as  soon  as 
she  had  arrived  at  this  summit  of  her 
wishes,   and,^I  need  not  say,  carried 
despair  to  his.    But  even  after  he  had 
received  two  or  three  warnings,  Mr.  St. 
John  could  not  screw  his  courage  to 
the  sticking  point  for  the  terrible  step 
that  was  required  of  him ;  and  it  was 
only  a  letter  from  Miss  Maydew,  an- 
nouncing her  speedy  arrival  to  escorf 
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the  girls  to  their  school,  and  her  desire 
that  their  clothes  should  be  got  ready, 
that  forced  him  into  action.  A  more 
miserable  man  was  not  in  all  the 
country  than,  when  thus  compelled  by 
fate,  the  curate  was.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep  all  night  for  thinking  of 
this  dreadful  task  before  him.  He  was 
not  able  to  eat  any  breakfast,  and  the 
girls  were  consulting  together  what 
could  be  the  matter  with  papa  when  be 
suddenly  came  into  the  schoolroom, 
where  Miss  Brown  sat  placidly  at  the 
large  deal  table,  setting  copies  in  her 
neat  little  hand.  All  his  movements 
were  so  quiet  and  gentle  that  the  ab- 
ruptness of  his  despair  filled  the  girls 
with  surprise  and  dismay. 

''  Papa  came  flouncing  in,"  Mab  said, 
who  was  partly  touched  and  partly  in- 
dignant— indignant  at  being  sent  off  to 
school,  touched  by  the  sight  of  his  evi- 
dent emotion,  llie  girls  believed  that 
this  emotion  was  called  forth  by  the  idea 
of  parting  with  them;  they  did  not 
know  that  it  was  in  reality  a  mixture 
of  bright  and  horror  as  to  how  he  was 
to  make  that  terrible  announcement  to 
Miss  Brown. 

''My  dears,''  he  said,  faltering,  ''I 
have  got  a  letter  from  your  aunt  Jane. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  take  you  by  sur- 
prise as — as  it  has  done  me.  She 
wants  you  to — go— to  school." 

"To  school!"  they  cried  both  to- 
gether, in  unfeigned  horror  and  alarm. 
Miss  Brown,  who  had  been  ruling  her 
copybooks  very  nicely,  acknowledging 
Mr.  St.  John's  entrance  only  by  a  smile, 
let  the  pencil  drop  out  of  her  hand. 

"  It  is — very  sudden,"  he  said,  trem- 
bling— "  very  sudden.  Your  poor  aunt 
is  that  kind  of  woman.  She  means  to 
be  very  kind  to  you,  my  dears;  and 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  that  you 
must  be  educated — " 

"  Educated !  Are  we  not  being  edu- 
cated now?  Miss  Brown  teaches  us 
everything — everything  we  require  to 
know,"  said  Cicely,  her  colour  rising, 
planting  herself  in  front  of  the  gover- 
ness ;  as  she  had  sprung  up  to  defend 
^  her  sister,  when  Miss  Maydew  saw  her 
^rst.     At  that  age  Cicely  was  easily 


moved  to  indignatioD,  and  started  for- 
ward perhaps  too  indiscriminately  in 
behalf  of  any  one  who  might  be  assailed. 
She  was  ready  to  put  Miss  Brown  up- 
on the  highest  pedestal,  whenever  a 
word  was  said  in  her  disflMroiir. 

''  So  I  think,  my  dear ;  so  I  think," 
said  the  frightened  curate.  "I  made 
that  very  remark  to  your  aunt ;  bat  it 
is  very  difficult  to  struggle  against  the 
impetuosity  of  a  lady,  and— and  per- 
haps being  taken  by  surprise,  I— acqui- 
esced more  easily  than  I  ought" 

"  But  we  won't  go — ^we  can't  go," 
cried  Mab.  **  I  shall  die,  and  Cicely 
will  die^  if  we  are  sent  away  from 
home." 

*'My  dears!"  said  poor  Mr.  St. 
John — ^this  impetuosity  was  terrihle  to 
him — **  you  must  not  say  so ;  indeed 
you  must  not  say  so.  What  could  I 
say  to  your  aunt  9  She  means  to  give 
you  all  she  has,  and  how  could  I  oppose 
her  9  She  means  it  for  the  best.  1  am 
sure  she  means  it  for  the  best." 

"  And  did  you  really  consent^"  said 
Cicely,  seriously,  looking  him  straight 
in  the  eyes,  ''without  ever  saying  a 
word  to  us,,  or  to  Miss  Brown  t  Oh, 
papa,  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of 
you  !  I  hate  Aunt  Jane !  Miss  Brown, 
dear ! "  cried  the  girl,  throwing  her 
arms  suddeidy  round  the  little  gover- 
ness, *'  it  is  not  Mab's  fault  nor 
mine ! " 

Then  it  was  Miss  Brown's  turn  to 
fall  upon  the  unhappy  curate  and  slay 
him.  "  My  dear  love,"  she  said,  "  how 
could  I  suppose  it  was  your  fault  or 
Mab's  1  Except  a  litUe  levity  now 
and  then,  which  was  to  be  expected  at 
your  age,  you  have  been  very  good, 
very  good  children.  There  is  no  faolt 
at  all  in  the  matter,"  she  continued, 
turning  with  that  magnanimity  of  the 
aggrieved  which  is  so  terrible  to  an 
offender,  to  Mr.  St.  John.  "  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  sudden ;  perhaps  a  person 
so  fond  of  the  girls  as  I  am  might  hare 
heen  expected  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
best  school ;  for  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  schools.  But  Miss  Maydew  is  very 
impetuous,  and  I. don't  blame  your  dear 
papa.    When  do  you  wish  me  to  leave, 
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sir  f  ^  she  Mud,  looking  at  him  with  a 
smile,  which  tortured  the  cuiatey  upon 
her  lips. 

''  Miss  Brown,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  badly  of  me/'  he  said  ^'Yoa 
can't  think  how  hard  all  this  is  upon 
me." 

The  little  woman  rose  up,  and  waved 
her  hand  with  dignity.  **  We  must  not 
enter  into  such  questions,"  she  said ;  "  if 
you  will  be  so  very  kind  as  to  tell  me 
when  you  would  like  me  to  go." 

I  don't  know  what  incoherent  words 
tbe  curate  stammered  forth:  that  she 
should  stay  as  long  as  she  liked ;  that 
she  must  make  her  arrangements  en- 
tirely to  suit  herself;  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  wishing  her  to  go.  This 
was  what  he  said  in  much  disturbance 
and  agitation  of  mind  instead  of  the 
other  formula  he  had  rehearsed  about 
having  no  further  need  for  her  ser- 
vices. All  this  Miss  Brown  received 
with  the  pale  smiling  of  the  injured 
and  magnanimous  ;  while  the  girls 
looked  fiercely  on  their  fiftther,  leaving 
him  alone  and  undefended.  When  he 
got  away  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he 
did  not  feel  able  to  go  out  into  the  parish, 
but  withdrew  to  his  study,  where  he 
lurked,  half  paralyzed,  all  the  rest  of 
the  day,  like  the  criminal  abandoned 
by  woman  and  by  man,  which  he  felt 
himself  to  be. 

And  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
commotion  which  this  announcement 
raised  in  the  rest  of  the  house.  Miss 
Brown  kept  up  that  smile  of  magnani- 
mous meekness  all  day.  She  would 
not  give  in.  ''  No,  my  dears,'*  she  said, 
"  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  except  that 
it  is  a  little  sudden.  I  think  your  papa 
is  quite  right,  and  that  you  are  getting 
beyond  me.'* 

"  It  is  not  papa,"  said  Cicely ;  "  it  is 
that  horrible  Aunt  Jane." 

"And  she  was  quite  right,"  said  the 
magnanimous  governess  j  ''  quite  right. 
She  saw  that  I  was  not  strong  enough. 
It  is  a  little  sudden,  that  is  all ;  and  we 
must  not  make  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hillB,  my  dears."  But  she  too  retired 
to  her  room  early,  where,  sitting  forlorn 
at  the  window,  she  had  a  good  cry,  poor 
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soul ;  for  she  had  begun  to  grow  fond 
of  this  rude  solitude,  and  she  had  no 
home. 

As  for  the  girls,  after  their  first  dismay 
and  wrath  the  tide  turned  with  them. 
They  were  going  out  into  the  unknown, 
words  which  sound  so  difierently  to 
different  ears — so  miserable  to  some, 
so  exciting  to  others.  To  Cicely  and 
Mab  tbey  were  exciting  only.  A 
new  world,  new  faces,  new  people  to 
know,  new  places  to  see,  new  things  to 
hear ;  gradually  they  forgot  their  wrath 
alike  and  their  emotion  at  this  thought 
A  thrill  of  awe,  of  fear,  of  delicious 
curiosity  and  wonder  ran  through  them. 
This  checked  upon  their  very  lips  those 
reproaches  which  they  had  been  pouring 
forth,  addressed  to  their  father  and  to 
Aunt  Jane.  Would  they  be  miserable 
after  all  1  should  not  they,  rather,  on  the 
whole,  like  it^  if  it  was  not  wrong  to 
say  sof  This  first  silenced,  then  in- 
sinuated into  their  lips  little  broken 
words,  questions  and  wonderings  which 
betrayed  to  each  the  other's  feelings. 
"  It  might  be — fun,  perhaps,"  Mab  said 
at  lost ;  then  looked  up  fdghtened  at 
Cicely,  wondering  if  her  sister  would 
metaphorically  kill  her  for  saying  so. 
But  then  a  gleam  in  Cicely's  eyes  looked 
as  if  she  thought  so  too. 

Miss  Brown  set  about  very  bravely 
next  morning  to  get  their  things  in 
order.  She  was  very  brave  and  deter- 
mined to  be  magnanimous,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  she  was  cheerful  It  is  true 
that  she  kept  smiling  all  day  long,  like 
Malvolio,  though  wi^  the  better  motive 
of  concealing  her  disappointment  and 
pain  and  unjust  feeling ;  but  the  effect 
of  this  snnle  was  depressing.  She  was 
determined,  whatever  might  happen,  to 
do  her  duty  to  the  last :  and  then,  what 
did  it  matter  what  should  follow  )  With 
this  valiant  resolution  she  faced  the 
crisis  and  nobly  took  up  all  its  duties. 
She  bought  I  don't  know  how  many 
dozens  of  yards  of  nice ''  long-cloth,"  and 
cut  out  and  made  up,  chiefly  with  the 
sewing-machine,  garments  which  she 
discreetly  called  "under-clothing"  for 
the  girls ;  for  her  delicacy  shunned  the 
familiar  names  of  those  indispensable 
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articles.  She  found  it  needf ol  that  they 
should  have  new  Sunday  frocks,  and 
engaged  the  parish  dressmaker  for  a 
yreek,  and  went  herself  to  town  to  bny 
the  stof^  after  the  girls  and  she  had 
spent  an  anxious  yet  not  unpleasant 
afternoon  in  looking  oyer  patterns.  All 
this  she  did,  and  never  a  word  of  mur- 
mur escaped  her  lips.  She  was  a  heroic 
woman.  And  the  busy  days  pursued 
each  other  so  r^>idly  that  the  awful 
morning  came,  and  the  girls  weeping, 
yet  not  uncheerful,  were  swept  away  by 
the  "  fly  "  from  the  station — ^where  Miss 
Maydew,  red  and  excited,  met  them, 
and  carried  them  off  remorseless  on  their 
further  way — ^before  any  one  had  time  to 
breathe,  much  less  to  think.  Mr.  St. 
John  went  to  the  station  with  his 
daughters,  and  coming  back  alone  and 
rather  sad,  for  the  first  time  forgot  Miss 
Brown ;  so  that  when  he  heard  a  low 
sound  of  the  piano  in  the  schoolroom 
he  was  half  Mghtened,  and,  without 
thinking,  went  straight  to  the  forsaken 
room  to  see  what  it  was.  Poor  curate  1-— 
unfortunate  Mr.  St  John  1  and  not  less 
unfortunate  Miss  Brown.  The  music 
had  ceased  before  he  reached  the  door, 
and  when  he  went  in  nothing  was  audi- 
ble but  a  melancholy  little  sound  of  sob- 
bing and  crying.  Miss  Brown  was 
sitting  before  the  old  piano  with  her 
head  bowed  down  in  her  hands.  Her 
little  snifGs  and  sobs  were  pitiful  to  hear. 
When  he  spoke  she  gave  a  great  start, 
and  got  up  trembling,  wiping  her  tears 
hastily  away  with  her  handkerchief 
''  Did  you  speak,  sir  ? ''  she  said,  with 
her  usuial  attempt  at  cheerfulness.  ^'  I 
hope  I  did  not  disturb  you ;  I  was — 
amusing  myself  a  litUe,  until  it  Ib  time 
for  my  train.  My  th-things  are  all 
packed  and  r^ready,"  said  the  poor 
little  woman,  making  a  deplorable  effort 
at  a  smila  The  sobs  in  her  voice  struck 
poor  Mr.  St.  John  to  the  very  heart. 

'^  I  have  never  had  time,"  he  said  in 
the  tone  of  a  self-condemned  criminal, 
^to  ask  where  you  are  going;  Miss 
Brown." 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  have  a  pl-pkce  to  go  to," 

she  said.  **  I  have  written  to  the  Goveiv 

<)8ses'  Institution,  Mr.  Si  John,  and 


very  fo-fortunately  they  have  a  vannt 
room." 

''The  Governesses'  Institution  1  Is 
that  the  only  place  you  have  to  go  to  f 
he  said. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  a  veiy  nice  place,"  Bud 
Miss  Brown;  "very  quiet  and  lady- 
like, and  not  d-dear.  I  have,  ezcose 
me,  I  have  got  so  fo-fond  of  them.  I 
never  meant  to  cry.  It  is  in  Harley 
Street^  Mr.  St.  John,  very  nice  and 
respectable,  and  a  great  b-blesaing  to 
have  such  a  plaoe^  when  one  has  no 
h-home." 

Mr.  St  John  walked  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  then  back  again,  twice 
over.  How  conscience^fcricken  he  was ! 
While  poor  Miss  Brown  bit  her  lips 
and  winked  her  eyelids  to  keep  the 
tears  away.  Oh,  why  couldn't  he  go 
away,  and  let  her  have  her  cry  oat? 
But  he  did  not  do  that.  He  stopped 
short  at  the  table  where  she  had  set  so 
many  sums  and  cut  out  so  much  un- 
derclothing, and  half  turning  his  back 
upon  her  said,  Mtering,  "Would  it  not 
be  better  to  stay  here.  Miss  Brown!" 

The  little  governess  blushed  from 
head  to  foot,  I  am  sore,  if  any  one  could 
have  seen ;  she  felt  thrills  of  confusion 
run  all  over  her  at  each  a  suggestion. 
"  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  cried,  "you  are  very 
kind,  Mr.  St.  John,  but  I  have  nobody 
but  myself  to  take  care  of  now,  and  I 
could  not  stay  here^  a  day,  not  now  the 
girls  are  gone." 

The  poor  curate  did  not  move.  He 
took  off  the  lid  of  the  big  inkstandand 
examined  it  as  if  that  were  what  he  was 
tbinlring  o£  The  Gk>veines3es'  Institu- 
tion sounded  miserable  to  him,  and  wbat 
could  he  do?  "Miss  Brown,"  he  said 
in  a  troubled  voice,  "if  you  think  you 
would  like  to  marry  me,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection ;  and  then  you  know  you  could 
stay." 

''Mr.  St  John!" 

"  Yes ;  that  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
think  of,"  he  said,  with  a  sigL  "After 
being  here  for  years,  how  can  you  go 
to  a  Gk)vemeB6es'  Institution)  There- 
fore, if  you  think  you  would  like  it, 
Miss  Brown — ** 

How  can  I  relate  what  followed? 
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"Oh,  Mr.  St.  John,  you  are  speaking 
out  of  pity,  only  pity ! "  said  the  little 
woman,  with  a  sadden  romantic  gleam 
of  certainty  that  he  must  have  been  a 
victini  of  despairing  love  for  her  all  this 
timey  and  that  the  sohool-going  of  the 
gills  was  but  a  device  for  bringing  out 
his  passion.  But  Mr.  St.  John  did  not 
deny  this  charge,  as  she  expected  he 
wodd.  "I  don't  know  about  pity," 
he  said,  confused, ''  but  I  am  very  sorry, 
and — and  I  don't  see  any  other  way." 

This  was  how  it  happened  that  three 
weeks  after  the  girls  went  to  school 
Mr.  St.  John  married  Miss  Brown.  She 
went  to  the  Grovemesses'  Institution 
after  all,  resolute  in  her  propriety,  until 
the  needful  interval  had  passed,  and 
then  she  came  back  as  Mrs.  St.  John, 
to  her  own  great  surprise,  and  to  the  still 
greater  surprise  and  consternation  of  the 
curate  himself,  and  of  the  parish,  who 
could  not  believe  their  ears.  I  need 
not  say  that  Miss  Maydew  was  abso- 
lutely furious,  or  that  it  was  a  great 
shock  to  Cicely  and  Mab  when  they 
weie  told  what  had  happened.  They 
did  not  trust  themselves  to  say  much 
to  each  other  on  the  subject.  It  was 
the  only  subject^  indeed,  which  they 
did  not  discuss   between    themselves ; 


but  by  and  by  even  they  got  used  to 
it,  as  people  do  to  everything,  and 
they  were  quite  friendly,  though  ctistant, 
to  Mrs.  St.  John. 

Only  one  other  important  event 
occurred  to  that  poor  little  woman 
in  her  life.  A  year  after  her  marriage 
she  had  twin  boys,  to  the  still  greater 
consternation  of  the  curate ;  and  three 
years  after  this  she  died.  Thus  the  un- 
fortunate man  was  left  once  more  with 
two  helpless  children  on  his  hands,  as 
helpless  himself  as  either  of  them,  and 
again  subject  as  before  to  the  advice 
of  all  the  parish.  They  counselled 
him  this  time  ''a  good  nurse,"  not  a 
governess ;  but  fortunately  other  actors 
appeared  on  the  scene  before  he  had 
time  to  see  the  excellent  creature  whom 
Mrs.  Brockmill,  of  Fir  Tree  House, 
knew  of.  While  he  listened  hopelessly, 
a  poor  man  of  sixty-five,  casting  piteous 
looks  at  the  two  babies  whom  he  had 
no  right,  he  knew,  to  have  helped  into 
the  world,  Cicely  and  Mab,  with  bright 
faces  and  flying  feet,  were  already  on 
the  way  to  his  rescue ;  and  here,  dear 
reader,  though  you  may  think  you 
already  know  something  of  it,  this  true 
story  really  begins. 


To  he  continued. 
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A  CHAPTER    OF  UNIVERSITY  HISTORY. 


PART  II. 

A  UNivERsiTT  is  the  organ  of  the  ia- 
tellectoal  life  of  the  nation ;  it  is  the 
school  of  learning,  the  nnrsery  of  the 
liberal  arts,  the  academy  of  the  sci- 
encesy  the  home  of  letters,  the  retreat 
of  the  studions  and  the  contemplative. 

Wherever  and  whenever  this  ideal 
may  have  been  realized  in  history,  it 
was  not  in  that  chapter  of  the  history 
of  Oxford  which  we  have  open  at  pre- 
sent— ^viz.,  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration. 

Anthony  Wood's  Diary,    which  is 
scanty  for  the  period  of  the  civil  war, 
becomes  more   fall  for  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  11.     Our  diarist, 
as  has  been  already  explained,  has  no 
intention  of  presenting  ns  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Oxford — its  pursuits,  politics, 
studies,  fashions,  personages;  he  notes 
down  only  such  occurrences  as  he  him- 
self was  personally  concerned  in.    Yet, 
from  his  memoranda  we  can  collect  a 
better  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Oxford  during    this    period  than    we 
have  the  means  of  forming  for  any  part 
of  the  time  which  has  elapsed   from 
Anthony  Wood's  death   down  to  our 
own  age.     I    confine  myself   on  the 
present  occasion  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  University  of  Oxford  and 
the  government  of    the  country.     It 
will  be  seen  that,  while  the  intellectual 
influence  of  Oxford  upon  the  nation 
was  nil,  its  social  influence  was  greats 
and  its  political  importance  consider- 
able.    Indeed,  it  was  because  of  the 
social   influence    which    it    possessed, 
because  its  roots  were  struck  deep  and 
wide  in  the  soil  of  England,  that  it 
became  of  consequence  to  government 
to  get  possession  of  it,  and  to  manipu- 
late the  influence  of  the  university  in 
the  service  of  the  crown. 

That  portion  of  the  English  people 
which  in  the  Restoration  period  con- 
stituted public  opinion  was  animated 


by  two  principal  sentiments,  by  vhich  it 
judged  of  all  public  questions,  and  of 
the  conduct  of  its  government.    These 
sentiments  were  sentiments  not  of  affec- 
tion, but  of  aversion.     The  nation  uras 
not  so  much  anin^ated  by  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  hereditary  prince,  as  it  was 
urged  by  the  dread  of  republicanism 
and  military  tyranny.    It  was  not  so 
much   devoted  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as   it    loathed  and   abominated 
presbyterianism    and    popery.     Ill-in- 
formed of  foreign  affairs,  ignorant  of  the 
secret  intrigues  of  diplomacy,  and  desti- 
tute of  political  experience,  the  public 
creed  of  these  classes  was  summed  up  in 
two  articles — the  support  of  the  crown, 
the    maintenance    of    the    church  of 
England.     When,  then,  in  the  person  of 
James  II.,  a  catholic  sovereign  mounted 
the  throne,   and  when  the  sovereign 
began  without  disguise  to  manifest  &s 
intention  of  making  his  own  religion  the 
dominant  religion,  the  monarchical  party 
— 1.0.,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation- 
was    placed    in    a    new  and  puzzling 
dilemma.     The  two   sentiments  which 
had    hitherto    made    up  their   whole 
politics    were    rudely    torn    asunder. 
Without    being    themselves    changed, 
they  found  their  position  altered  for 
them.      The  crown  and    the    govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  gone  round  to 
their  enemies,  and  they  themselves  to 
be  occupying  the  place  of  the  despised 
Nonconformists  and  Papists,  upon  whose 
necks  they  had  for  twenty  years  past 
been  treading.    This  dilemma  was  now 
brought  home  to  the  members  of  the 
university  in  the  most  urgent  and  per- 
sonal form.     Their  professions  of  abso- 
lute obedience  to  their  prince  had  been 
public  and  repeated,  and  James,  who 
was  without  a  spark  of  generous  feeling; 
was  determined  to  exact  performance. 

In  1687  the  two  parties — the  king, 
and  his  devoted  adherents,  '*  the  chan- 
cellor, master,  and  scholars  "  of  Oxford— 
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vere  brought  face  to  face.  For  in  the 
simimer  of  that  year  it  was  resolved  that 
the  court  should  make  a  progress  in  the 
provinces. 

Of  the  old  life  of  the  kings  of  Eug- 
land  one  of  the  habitual  features  was  a 
'  progress.'  These  progresses  took  place 
every  year.  They  were  not  merely 
summer  excursions  for  health  or 
pleasure,  they  were,  like  fox-hunting, 
political  institutions  of  public  utility. 
Though  of  the  2,000,  or  more,  domain 
estates  of  the  Norman  kings,  the 
greater  part  was  at- farm,  many  were 
still,  as  we  should  say,  in  hand.  To 
consume  the  produce  it  was  far  easier 
for  the  court  to  go  to  the  spot,  than  to 
transport  the  provisions  to  the  court. 
On  progress  the  sovereign  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  of  which  he 
personally  conducted  the  government 
He  learned  not  only  its  physical  fea- 
tures, and  its  commercial  capacities,  but 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  various 
districts.  Local  feeling  was  much  more 
deeply  marked,  and  had  a  much  more 
decided  preponderance  over  national 
feeling,  then  than  now.  And  even 
now,  under  the  reign  of  the  daily  paper, 
the  local  opinion  of  Wales,  of  Lancashire, 
of  Devonshire,  is  only  to  be  gauged  by 
being  upon  the  spot.  The  practice  of 
progress,  interrupted  during  the  civil  war, 
had  not  been  in  favour  wiSi  Charles  IL, 
for  whom  country  life  had  no  attractions, 
and  who  preferred,  like  Louis  XIY.,  to 
have  the  nobles  come  round  his  court  in 
the  capital  to  yisiting  them  in  their  cas- 
tles. But  in  1687  it  was  determined,  in 
view  of  the  gathering  discontent^  to 
regain  popularity,  and  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  court  policy  by  resuming 
the  disused  progress. 

The  expedient  was  not  unsuccessf  uL 
So  far  as  outward  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  and  respect  went,  it  was  evident 
that  a  king  of  England,  though  he  pro- 
fessed a  hated  religion,  had  still  a  po  wer- 
fal  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
There  was,  as  yet,  no  reaction  against 
royalty.  This  people,  whose  fathers 
had  cut  o£f  the  head  of  their  king,  and 
Kt  up  a  republic^  had  conceived  such 
VI  abhorrence  of  republicanism,  that  they 


were  eager  to  welcome  a  prince  whom 
they  knew  to  be  cruel,  tyrannical, 
bigoted,  without  generosity,  without 
patriotism,  a  tool  of  the  great  anti* 
national  party  in  Europe. 

It  was  settled  that  James  was  to  take 
Oxford    on    his  way    back.     Li    this 
sanctuary    of    unspotted   loyalty   the 
catholic  policy  of  the  court  had  stirred  a 
very  uneasy  feeling.  But  now  it  was  not 
only  general  measures  which   created 
apprehension.    Licredible  advances  had 
been  made  towards  introducing  roman- 
ism  into  the  college  foundations.   The 
heads  of  Christ  Church  and  of  Uni- 
yersity  were    not   only  catholics,  but 
cathoUc    converts,    which  was  worse. 
Besides  Massey,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Obadiah  Walker,  Master  of  Uni- 
versity, two  fellows  of  University  Col- 
lege and  one  fellow  of  Brasenose  had 
a  license  to    absent   themselves  from 
chapel  and  to  decline  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, &c    As  for  the  Magdalen  case, 
the   situation  at  the    moment  of  the 
king's  visit  was  that  Sunderland  had 
sent  from  Bath,  under  date  21st  August, 
a  peremptory  letter    commanding  the 
fellows  to  admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
president  of  the  college,  the  election  of 
Hough  having  been    pronounced  null 
and  void  by  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commiBsion.    These  measures,   follow- 
ing upon  the  declaration  of  indulgence, 
were  little  less  than  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  established  church  and  the 
university.     Tet    such  was  the  deep- 
rooted  Tory  feeling  of  the  place,  that  no 
doubt  was  entertained  that  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  would  meet  with  a  re- 
spectful reception   by  the  authorities, 
whatever    opinion  of  his  policy  they 
might  cherish  in  the  secrecy  of  their 
bosoms.     The  time  was  September,  the 
depth  of  our  long  vacation.    But    in 
the  seventeenth  century  September  saw 
not  only  the  doctors  and  masters,  but 
many  of  the    undergraduates  already 
back  in  their  chambers.     It  so  happened 
that  our  Anthony  Wood  was  absent  on 
one  of  his  visits  to  London  at  the  time. 
But  on  his  return  his  first  care  was  to 
institute  inquiry  after  all^  the  particulars 
of  the  visit,  and  to  commit  them  to 
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paper  with  his  usoal  scrupulous  minute- 
ness. His  nanatiy e  is  so  precise  and  de- 
tailed, that  even,  had  he  been  present  he 
could  hardly  have  told  us  more.  The 
royal  cavalcade  was  to  enter  from  Wood- 
stocky  on  Saturday,  3rd  September. 
The  whole  univetsity  assembled  at 
3  p.nL  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's.  Fell 
was  now  dead,  so  Ironside,  the  Warden 
of  Wadham,  had  at  length  become  Vice- 
Chancellor.  Having  received  notice  by 
their  messenger  that  the  king's  party 
was  at  hand,  the  authorities  dl  got  on 
horseback  at  Wadham  gate — why  on 
horseback  I  cannot  tell,  seeing  they  pro- 
posed to  go  no  further  than  the  top  of 
St.  Giles's.  Twenty-three  doctors  in 
scarlet,  the  proctors  in  their  formalities, 
nineteen  M.  A.'s,  the  esquire  bedeLs  with 
their  golden  chflons  about  their  necks — 
all  with  their  foot-cloths  and  lackeys. 
The  posts  and  rails  before  the  houses  in 
St.  Giles's  had  been  removed,  the  ditches 
filled  up,  and  the  street  made  level.  The 
north  gate,  commonly  called  Bocardo, 
by  wluch  the  procession  was  to  enter 
the  city,  had  been  beautified  by  being 
whitewashed,  the  arms  over  the  gate  new 
painted.  The  city  were  also  onfoot  in  their 
companies — ^the  glovers,  the  cordwainers, 
the  tailors,  the  merceia— each  company 
with  its  ensign  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
guild ;  the  common  councilmen,  the 
bailiffs,  the  city  sergeants,  the  town-clerk, 
the  recorder,  and  the  mayor  with  his 
mace-bearer,are  not  forgotten  in  Anthony 
Wood's  enumeratioiL  At  the  top  of 
St  Giles's  they  met  the  procession.  The 
Yice-Chancellor  began  his  Latin  address 
on  his  knees,  while  the  great  bells  of  St 
Mary's  and  of  Carfax  were  sounding. 
The  king  bid  him  stand  and  speak ;  and 
when  he  had  done  the  king  raised  his 
hat — ''an  old  French  coarse  hat  not 
worth  a  groat"  The  ceremony  of  de- 
livering up  the  bedels'  staves,  and  of 
returning  Uiem,  was  not  forgotten,  and 
the  cavalcade,  the  Yioe-Chancellor,  and 
the  bedels  having  been  got  on  horse- 
back again,  not  without  difficulty, 
moved  down  North-gate  Street,  now 
called  Commarket,  and  down  Fish 
'Street,  now  called  St  Aldates,  to  Christ 
\urch  great  gate.     The  way  was  lined, 


though  it  was  the  4th  September,  with 
gownsmen  —  undergraduates    on   one 
side,  M.A.'s  on  the  other — and  soch 
doctors  as  had  not  ridden  out  Btood 
with  the  dean    and  canons  at  Christ 
Church    gate,    Tom-gate — then  quite 
new,  ik  had  been  finished  by  Sir  C. 
Wren  in   1682.     The  wuts  or  band 
of  wind  instruments  belonging  to  the 
city  and  university  saluted  Uie  king 
as  he  passed  Carfax ;  and  the  conduit, 
Nicholson's  conduit,  which  then  stood 
in   the  centre    of   the    cross,  and  is 
now    in    Nuneham    Park,    ran    with 
claret  for  the  vulgar.    The  king  was 
housed  in    the    dean's    lodgings.    At 
supper  the  dean  and  canons  stood  round 
the  king's    chair,   and    he    convened 
freely  with  them,  telling  them  he  was 
senior  to  most  of  them,  that  he  had  been 
entered  on  the  books  of  Christ  Church 
after  Edgehill  in  1642.     The  next  daj 
was  Sunday,  and  there  was  the  usual 
Anglican  sermon  at  St  Mary's.     But  it 
was  not  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
royalty  or  of  the  dean  of  Christ  Church. 
The  king  was  at  Dean  Massey's  private 
chapel  in  Canterbury  quadrangle  to  hear 
mass,  and  a  sermon  by  a  secular  priest 
called  William  Hall,  which   was  ap- 
plauded and  admired  by  all  in    the 
chapel,  which  was  very  full.   The  king's 
religion  was  unpopular  in  theuniversitj, 
but  the  pure  detestation  of  popery  which 
had  reigned  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  was  no  longer  known.    It 
was  no  longer  sinful  to   witness  the 
mass  or  to  listen  to  a  catholic  sermon. 
After  dinner  the  fellows  of  Magdalen, 
twenty- one  in  number,  waited  on  him 
by  order.     They  fell  on  their  knees  and 
presented  their  petition.      He   refused 
to  receive  it,  and  he  rated  them,  still 
kneeling,  in  a  tone  and  in  words  the 
vulgar  insolence   of  which  passed  un- 
heeded amid  the  flagrant  illegality  of 
the  orders  to  which  he  was  exacting 
obedience.      In  the  afternoon  he  paid  a 
visit — ^the  oidy  college  he  deigned  to 
visit — to  University  College,  and  in  it 
the  only  thing   which  interested  him 
was  Walker's  private  chapeL    His  mind, 
like  that  of  all  converts,  was  wholly  en- 
gaged with  the  interests  of  the  church 
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he  had  attached  himself  to.  One  being 
presented  to  him  as  Mr.  Clark  of  All 
Souk,  the  king,  hearing  the  name  of  All 
Souls^  inquired,  "  Are  not  you  bound  by 
statute  to  pray  iat  the  dead  ?  "  When 
Dr.  Floty  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
was  presented  to  him,  the  inquiry 
which  was  thought  appropriate  to  be 
addressed  to  him  was  what  he  thought 
of  the  holy-well  in  Flintshire.  At  six 
on  the  Sunday  afternoon  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  and  doctors  waited  on  the 
king  to  present  him  with  a  Bible  printed 
at  the  llieatre  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  and 
to  ask  him  to  accept  of  a  collation  in  the 
Selden  Library  in  the  morning.  Anthony 
Wood  gives  us  a  menu  of  the  entertain- 
ment, if  entertainment  it  could  be  called, 
where  the  king  ate  alone  at  the  bounti- 
fdlly-spread  board.  He  invited  no  one 
to  sit  and  eat,  and  etiquette  forbade 
their  seating  themselves  unbidden. 
Accordingly  the  slice  of  shoulder  of 
mutton,  and  of  partridge,  which  formed 
the  king's  meal,  cost  the  university 
160^L,=700^.  of  the  present  day.  The 
abundance  of  dishes  which  had  been 
provided  were  scrambled  foif  by  the 
courtiers,  who  pelted  each  other  with 
sweetmeats,  which  were  thrown  about 
the  books  and  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  in 
the  face  of  Dr.  Denham,  of  Magdalen 
HalL  The  king  took  his  leave  of  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  at  the  great  gate  behind  the 
Theatre,  leading  into  the  continuation 
of  Broad  Street^  which  was  then  known 
as  Canditch.  As  he  stepped  into  his  coach 
he  delivered  himself  of  some  parting 
advice.  Wood  has  recorded  the  words. 
They  are  noticeable,  as  being  in  the 
same  key  as  the  declaration  of  in- 
dulgenca  James's  mind  was  one  which 
held  only  one  idea  at  a  time.  The  idea 
which  was  possessing  him  at  present 
was  that  which  was  embodied  in  the 
declaration,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  his 
own  religion  under  the  guise  of  '  tolera- 
tion,' a  new  principle  which  had  been 
set  agoing  by  the  philosophers  and 
latitudinanana  *  Then  the  king,  going 
to  the  great  door  behind  the  Theatre  in 
Oanditch  to  take  coaeb,  turned  aside 
to  the  yice-Ghancellor  and  doctors,  and 
said :  ^*  I  must  commend  unto  ye  again 


love  and  charity,  that  there  be  a  right 
understanding  among  yon.  I  must  tell 
you  that  in  the  king  my  other's  time  the 
church  of  England's  men  and  thecatholics 
loved  each  oti^er,  and  were,  as  'twere,  all 
one;  but  now  there  is  gotten  a  spirit 
which  is  quite  contrary,  and  what  the 
reason  is  I  cannot  tell.  There  are  some 
among  you  that  are  the  occasion  of  those 
things,  but  I  know  them,  and  I  shall 
take  notice  of  them  for  the  future." ' 

It  was  not  only  to  the  personal 
presence  of  the  monarch  tlutt  this 
homage  was  rendered.  The  creed  of 
the  xmiversity,  the  private  conviction 
of  its  individual  members,  went  in  the 
direction  of  personal  government,  be- 
yond what  any  Tory  lawyer  would 
have  affirmed  to  be  law — ^beyond  any- 
thing which  James  himself  would  have 
ventured  to  claim.  Only  four  yeais 
before  James's  visits  in  July  1683,  and 
it  so  happened  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Lord  Eassell  was  put  to  death, 
the  convocation  of  the  university  had 
passed  a  decree  which  embodied  a  con- 
fession of  faith.  In  form  it  mimicked 
the  danmatory  style  of  the  Boman 
curia,  or  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  this 
'judgment  and  decree'  twenty-seven 
propositions,  extracted  from  various 
books,  were  condemned  as  '^  damnable 
doctrines,  destructive  to  the  sacred  per- 
sons of  princes,  their  state  and  govern- 
ment, and  of  all  human  society."  The 
books  from  which  these  propositions 
were  extracted — ^a  whole  library  of 
authors,  including  the  names  of  Hobbes, 
Baxter,  Milton,  Knox,  Bellarmine,  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant — ^were 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
our  marshal,  in  the  court  of  our  schools. 
Who  it  was  that  committed  the  univer- 
sity to  this  presumptuous  piece  of  folly, 
or  who  extracted  the  propositions,  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  Bishop  Fell, 
as  nothing  of  importance  'Was  done  by 
the  university  without  his  api»ovaL 
And  we  know  that  Fell  had  an  ani- 
mosity against  Hobbes.  It  was  into 
the  account  of  Hobbes,  which  Anthony 
Wood  had  written  with  laudable  impar- 
tiality, that  Fell  intruded  some  of  his 
most   audacious    interpolations.      H' 
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made  Wood  say,  6.^.,  of  the  Leviathan^ 
that  it  was  a  'monstrous'  hook 
<<  lihram  monstrosissimum,  qui  nunc  non 
solum  in  Anglia,  sed  in  vicinis  gen- 
tihus  puhlico  damno  notissimus  est." 
Wood  wrote  on  the  occasion  an  apolo- 
getic letter  to  Hohbes,  to  which  Hohhes 
replied  with  the  magnanimity  that 
might  have  been  expected.  As  for  the 
bishop's  invectives,  he  only  says  '4t 
would  indeed  have  hurt  me  much,  if 
the  man  were  either  a  competent  judge 
of  abstract  matters,  or  were  a  man  of 
note  for  learning  either  at  home  or 
abroad."  Public  burning  of  hooks  is 
a  silly  game  at  which  two  can  play. 
Thirty  years  later  the  Whig  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London  retaliated  upon 
the  Tory  university,  and  the  Oxford 
decree  of  1683  was  burnt  hy  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman  before  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheri£&  of  London 
and  Middlesex. 

K  it  was  FeU  who  procured  the  pass- 
ing of  the  decree  of  1683,  it  was  done 
in  the  name  of  the  university.  Another 
scandalous  transaction  in  the  following 
year,  1684,  was  not  the  act  of  the  univer- 
sity, but  was  carried  out  by  himself  as 
head  of  Christ  Church.  As  at  once 
hishop  of  the  diocese  and  head  of  Christ 
Church — he  held  deanery  and  bishopric 
of  the  same  see — Fell  exercised  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  place,  such 
as  has  never  since  been  in  the  hands 
of  any  individual  As  holding  those 
places,  and  wielding  that  power,  and 
heing  in  1684  sixty  years  of  age,  desire 
of  preferment  could  have  counted  for 
little  among  FelFs  motives  for  compli- 
ance with  the  illegal  requirements  of  the 
courts  He  was  besides  a  man  of  en- 
larged liberality  and  public  spirit,  an 
open-handed  benefactor  of  his  college. 
Though  not  a  man  of  learning  in  a 
special  degree  (as  Hobbes  intimates),  he 
had  edited  Cyprian,  and  was  a  muni- 
ficent patron  of  learning,  and  an  en- 
courager  of  study  among  the  young 
gownsmen.  Having  the  command  of 
the  university  press,  it  was  his  custom  to 
print  every  year  some  book,  commonly 
H  classical  author,  for  distribution  on 


new-year's  day  among  the  membeTs  of 
his    house.     His    natural   strength  of 
character  and  energy  dominated  sdl  his 
compeers.  As  one  instance  of  his  ascend- 
ency in  the  university,  it  is  affirmed  by 
Wood  that  Gilbert  Lronside,  Warden  of 
Wadham,  could  not  be  nominated  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  Dr.  Fell's  lifetime,bdcaaEe 
Dr.  Fell  did  not  think  him  fit  for  the 
office.     Though  Fell  was  not  the  uni- 
versity, yet  we  may  say  that  the  will 
and  intelligence  of  the  univeisity  were 
embodied   in   his  person.    Yet  this  is 
the  answer  which  this  eminent  man 
sends  to  the  court  in  the   matter  of 
Locke.     John   Locke  held  in  1684  a 
studentship  at  Christ  Church  which  he 
had  enjoyed   ever   since   1651.    Besi- 
dence  was  not  required  of  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  andLocke  had  committed 
no  breach  of  the  statutes  of  his  col- 
lege.    But  he  had  been  secretary,  and 
intimately   trusted    by  the  late  Loid 
Shaftesbury,    and  it    was  determined 
hy  the  court  to  inflict   some  penalty 
upon  a  prominent  Whig.     Sunderland 
sent    a   short  note   to  the   Dean  of 
Christ   Church,  intimating  the  lung's 
pleasure  to  have  Locke  removed  from 
his   studentship.      A    fellowship,    or 
studentship,  is  a  place   the  tenure  of 
which  is  for  life,  subject   to  the  ob- 
servance   of    certain    conditions  laid 
down  by  the   statutes  of  the  founda- 
tion.    Locke   had  fulfilled    all   these 
conditions,   and  his   studentship   was 
not    voidable.      The   Dean    had    no 
statutable  power  to  deprive  a  student. 
And  though  the  crown  was,  or  claimed 
to  be.  Visitor   of   Christ  Church,  yet 
a  visitor  has  no  power  to  deprive  ex- 
cept for  offiences  to  which  the  penalty 
of  deprivation  is  by  statute  annexed,  and 
after  hearing  the  parties.     The  answer 
returned  hy  Fell  to  Sunderland's  letter 
was  as  follows : — 

"Et.  honble, — I  have  received  the 
honour  of  your  lordship's  letter,  wherein 
you  are  pleased  to  inquire  concerning 
Mr.  Locke's  being  a  student  of  this 
house,  of  which  I  have  this  account  to 
render,  that  he  being,  as  your  lordship 
is  truly  informed,  a  person  who  was 
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mnch    trusted    bj    the    late  Earl    of 
Shaftesbuiy,  and  who  is  suspected  to 
be  ill-affected   to  the  government,   I 
have  for  divers  years  had  an  eye  upon 
him ;  but  so  close  has  his  guard  been 
on  himself,  that    after   several    strict 
inquiries,  I  may  confidently  affirm  there 
is  not  any  man  in  the  college  who  has 
heard  him  speak  a  word  against,  or  so 
much  as  concerning,  the  government ; 
and  although  veiy  frequently,  both  in 
public  and  private,  discourses  have  been 
poipoeely  introduced  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he 
could  never  be  provoked  to  take  any 
notice^  or  discover  in  word  or  look  the 
least  concern.     So  that  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  world  so  much 
master  of  taciturnity  and  passion.     He 
has  here  a  physician's  place,  which  frees 
him  from  the  obligation  which  others 
have  to  residence  ;  and  he  is  now  abroad 
for  want  of  health ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  I  have  summoned'  him  to  return 
home,  which  is  done  with  this  prospect, 
that  if  he  comes  not  back,  he  will  be 
liable    to    expulsion    for    contumacy ; 
and  if  he  does,  he  will  be  answerable 
to  the  law  for  that  which  he  shall  be 
found  to  have  done  amiss;   it  being 
probable,  that  though  he  may  have  been 
thus  cautious  here,  where  he  knew  him- 
self suspected,  he  has  laid  himself  more 
open  in  London,  where  a  general  liberty 
of  speaking  was  used.  .  .     K  he  doesn't 
return  by  the  1st  of  January,  I  shall  be 
able  to  proceed  against  him  to  expul- 
sion.   But  if  this  method  seems  not 
effectual   or    speedy  enough,   and  his 
iQajesty,  our  founder  and  visitor,  shall 
please    to    command    his     immediate 


remove,  upon  the  receipt  thereof, 
directed  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  it 
shall  accordingly  be  executed  by  your 
lordship's,  &c.  &c., 

"  John  Fell." 

To  this  epistle  Sunderland  replies  by 
sending  the  king's  '^  commands  for  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  Mr.  Locke.'^ 
Fell>  reply  was  as  follows : — 

''  Eight  honourable, — I  hold  myself 
bound  to  signify  to  your  lordship  that 
his  majesty's  command  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Mr.  Locke  from  this  college  is 
fully  executed." 

The  deprivation  of  Locke  is  excused 
by  Lord  Grenville  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  act,  not  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  but  of  the  crown,  and  that 
the  college  authorities  merely  registered 
a  mandate  which  they  were  bound  to 
obey.  But  the  dean  and  chapter  did 
more  than  register  it;  they,  to  use 
their  own  words,  *'  put  it  in  execution." 
If  they  had  not  executed  it^  there  would 
have  been  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
it.  Kor  can  the  legality  of  the  man- 
date have  been  clear  even  to  them.  At 
least,  four  years  later,  when  the  fellows 
of  Magdalen  were  expelled  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  exercised  by 
commission,  after  the  parties  were 
heard,  which  Locke  was  not,  no  doubt 
was  entertained  in  the  university  of 
the  illegality  of  the  proceeding.  Yet 
the  Magdalen  College  case  was  con- 
ducted with  some  show  of  the  forms  of 
justice,  which  were  not  attempted  to  be 
preserved  in  the  case  of  a  Whig  and  a 
friend  of  Shaftesbuiy. 

Mark  Pattisok. 
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SELF-GOVEENMENT  IN"  EUSSIA. 


Travellers  in  the  interesting  border- 
land between  France  and  Germany  may 
have  noticed,  in  the  inns  and  farm- 
houses of  Alsace,  a  series  of  andqnated 
pictures,  representing  what  the  artist 
took  to  be  the  seven  chief  class-figares 
of  society,  and  explaining  how    each 
managed  to  live.     The  emperor  finds 
ample  means  of  subsistence  in  the  tri- 
bute  which  he  levies  everywhere,  ex- 
cept  on  the  lands  of  the  nobility ;  for 
the  nobleman  at  once  comes  forward, 
and  pleads  that  he  has  **  a  free  estate  " 
As  for  the  priest^  he  enjoys  a  tribute 
of  his   own,  inasmuch  as   he  ''takes 
tithes."    The  Jew,  mere  trader  that  he 
is,  makes  known  the  disgraceful  fact  that 
he  "  lives  by  his  profits."    The  soldier, 
seeing  that  he  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  understates  his 
case  when    he  remarks,   in    language 
which  need  not  be  disavowed  by  the 
soldier  of  the  present  day,  that  he ''  pays 
for  nothing."    The  honest,  beggar  says 
that  he  "has  nothing;"  upon  which 
the    overburdened    peasant    exclaims : 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  these 
six  other  men  have  all  to  be  supported 
by  me ! "    Everything,  according  to  this 
view,   comes  out  of  the  land :  taxes, 
rent,  tithes,  the  profits  of  the  Jew,  the 
rations  of  the  soldier,  and  even  the  alms 
extorted  by  the  beggar.     The  only  man 
unable  to  get  a  living  out  of  it  is  the 
unfortunate  peasant  by  whom  it  is  tilled ; 
while,  without  counting  the  mysterious 
and  profit-seeking  "Jew,"  three  orders  of 
men  live  well  by  it :  the  sovereign  ;  the 
nobility,  followed  by  the  soldiers,  who 
"  pay  for  nothing ; "  and  the^clergy,  with 
the  be^ggars  in  their  train  who  "have 
nothing."    Until  very  lately,  the  peas- 
ant of  Eussia  was  at  least  as  badly  ofi 
as  the  highly  self-conscious  peasant  of 
Alsace  in  the  ancient  days  when  Alsace 
had  not  yet  become  French.      Besides 
tithes  to  the  priest,  he  still  pays  taxes 


to  the  emperor,  which  are  not  demanded 
of  the  nobleman  with  his  "  free  estate  ;** 
and  though,  apart  from  military  dutj, 
he  can  no  longer  be  required  to  render 
personal  service  to  any  one,  he  continues 
to  pay  for  the  right  of  eultivatmg  bis 
land  either  with  rent,  or  with  commuted 
rent  in  the  form  of  a  terminable  annuity* 
He  is  free  &om  Jews,  except  in  Little 
Eussia^  and  the  provinces  which  at  one 
time  were  either  in  union  with  Poland 
or   formed  an  integral   part   of  that 
country;   but  he  must  submit  to  the 
mortification  of  having  "profits"  made 
out  of  him  by  traders  of  his  own  race 
and  creed.     Soldiers,  too,  on  the  march 
or  in  the  season  of  manoeuvres,  maybe 
quartered  upon  him ;  but  if  they  still, 
in  accordance  with  traditional  habit, 
"  pay  for  nothing,"  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  is  evenly  distributed  over 
the  entire  commune,  or,  in  towns,  over 
the  municipality.     With  beggan^  the 
Eussian  peasant  has  seldom  been  trou- 
bled ;  and  in  Eussia  the  country  beggaif 
whatever  else  he  might  pretend,  could 
scarcely,  under  any  circumstances,  main- 
tain that  he  "  had  nothing,"  since  every 
peasant  would  be  sure  to  have  the  use 
of  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  land. 

Although  serfdom  in  some  shape  ex- 
isted less  than  a  century  ago  in  Alaace, 
and  in  France  generally,  and  though  it 
existed  less  than  thirty  years  ago  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  and  dmost 
everywhere  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  we 
should  have  to  go  back  several  centuries 
to  find  in  Western  Europe  peasantry 
situated  as  badly  as  were  the  peasantry 
of  Eussia  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
since.  Theoretically  they  were  not  only 
"  attached  to  the  soil,"  but  were  irre- 
movable from  it.  Practically,  how- 
ever, they  were  sold  like  cattle ;  and  as 
recently  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  I. 
advertisements  appeared  in  the  Jonrtutl 
of  the  Academy,   to    the    effect   that 
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peasants,  apart  from  land,  would  on 
stated  days  be  put  up  to  auction.  Their 
position  was  unfortunate  enough  as 
fixed  by  law.  But,  in  addition  to  that, 
they  were  illegally  treated.  On  many 
estates,  long  after  the  Emperor  Paul 
had  restricted  the  peasants'  task-work  to 
three  days  in  the  week,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labour  six,  and  even  seven 
days,  for  the  solebenefit  of  the  proprietor. 
Alexander's  numerous  edicts  in  favour 
of  the  serf  were  disregarded,  and  some- 
times (as  in  the  case  above  referred  to 
of  sales  by  auction)  disregarded  quite 
openly.  The  Emperor  I^icholafl's  law 
against  the  breaking  up  of  peasants' 
fsuoilies  when  inheritances  were  to  be 
divided,  or  when  estates  for  other 
reasons  chained  hsmds,  was  equally  set 
at  naught;  and  all  sorts  of  abuses 
existed  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  of  justice 
on  estates  was  exercised  in  small  matters 
by  the  proprietors  as  such,  in  matters 
of  importance  by  judges  chosen  by  the 
proprietors  from  among  those  of  their 
body  who  would  consent  to  fill  an  office 
to  which  no  honour  was  attached,  and 
which  only  repaid  the  holder  by  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  receiving 
bribes,  ^o  amelioration,  indeed,  of  the 
position  of  the  Eussian  peasants  would 
have  been  of  much  avail,  had  it  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  complete  reform 
of  the  Russian  judicial  system. 

Bat  leaving  aside  all  questions  of  in- 
justice, the  legal  position  of  the  Bussian 
peasant,  up  to  the  period  of  his  emanci- 
pation fourteen  years  ago,  or  rather  up 
to  the  publication  of  th  3  anticipatory  law 
on  the  subject,  was  strikingly  like  that 
of  a  slave.  Though  recruitment  was 
effected  as  a  rule  by  lot,  a  proprietor 
conld  send  to  the  army  any  peasant  he 
chose  to  select.  Without  assigning  the 
least  reason,  he  had  only  to  inform 
the  Government  of  his  wish  to  despatch 
A  peasant  to  Siberia,  and  further  to 
supply  an  outfit,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  travelling  expenses,  in  order 
to  get  the  unfortunate  man  exiled  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  A  proprietor  could, 
moreover,  impose  a  particular  marriage 
on  a  serf,  or  prevent  his  getting  married. 


He  could  make  the  serf  work  without 
wages ;  and  he  could  subject  him  to 
arbitrary  punishments  for  any  sort  of 
o£fence,  or  for  no  offence  at  alL 

If  a  history  of  serf  emancipation  in 
Eussia  should  some  day  be  published, 
it  will  be  seen  that  so  long  ago  as  1844 
the  first  steps  were  taken,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously, towards  that  important  mear 
sure.     The  proprietors  of  Lithuania  had 
for  the  most  part  joined  in  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1830.     Their  peasants 
had  for  the  most  part  abstained  from 
doing  so ;  and  the  Eussian  Government, 
determined  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  peasants,  and  to  let  them  understand 
where  their  friends  were  to  be  found, 
required  that  the  proprietors    should 
guarantee  them  certain  rights,and  should 
do  this,  moreover,  in  a  ^rmal  manner. 
After  much  delay,  it  was  ordered  that 
a  system  of  '^  inventories "  should  be 
prepared,  showing  on  each  estate  what 
duties,  as  in  the  shape  of  task-work, 
the   peasants    had    to     perform,    and 
what   extent   of  land    they  were    in 
return  to  hold  for  their  own  use.     Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
inventories.     But  many  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves.     Perhaps,  too,  the 
proprietors    objected    to  the  formally 
prescribed  relations  which,  by  the  in- 
ventory system,  would  exist  between 
themselves  and  their  peasantry,  with,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  a  friendly  Govern- 
ment for  the  latter  to  refer  to.     The  pro- 
prietors in  any  case  showed  themsdves 
in  favour  of  a  total  cessation  of  relations 
with  the  peasantry.     In  other  words, 
they  recommended  the  liberation  of  the 
peasant ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
Mcholas  had  serious  thoughts  of  under- 
taking some  such  measure,  when  the 
revolutions  of  1848  broke  out,  and  at 
once  threw  him  back  on  the  reactionary 
policy  which  he  had  followed  consistently 
enough  for  three-and-twenty  years,  but 
which   for  a  moment,  he  had  seemed 
inclined  to  depart  from.     The  Crimean 
war,    however,   and    the    inability    of 
Eussia  to  meet  the  strain  which  was 
then  put    upon    her,    convinced    the 
despotic  Mcholas  that  he  must  yield ; 
and  in  his  last  instructions  to  his  son, 
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the  present  emperor,  he  enjoined  him 
above  all  things  to  emancipate  the 
peasantry. 

The  first  signs  after  the  accession  of 
Alexander  II.,  that  emancipation  was 
at  least  contemplated,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  permission  given  to  the  partly- 
emancipated  press  to  enlarge  on  the 
evils  of  serfdom.  At  first  the  subject 
was  dealt  with  in  tales  and  memoirs, 
rather  than  in  directly  critical  essays. 
Then  the  question  of  emancipation  was 
brought  forward  at  the  provincial 
meetings  of  landed  proprietors,  or  *'  as- 
semblies of  the  nobility;"  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  only  been  a 
few  years  on  the  throne  when  the 
nobility  of  Grodno  (Lithuania)  made  a 
formal  proposition,  in  the  shape  of  a 
petition,  for  liberating  the  peasantry. 
Several  of  the  Russian  nobiliary  assem- 
blies, among  others  those  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Tver,  and  Tula,  followed  suit. 
But  the  proprietors  in  all  these  pro< 
vinces  or  "governments"  were  in  favour, 
not  of  liberating  the  peasant  with  his 
land,  but  of  liberating  him  from  his  land; 
of  giving  him  the  freedom  of  the  birds, 
and  taking  his  land  for  themselves.  To 
this  the  Government  could  not  possibly 
consent.  However  just  the  claim  of  the 
proprietor  might  seem  in  the  abstract, 
there  was  the  history  of  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  in  neighbouring  countries, 
the  history  of  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  serfs  burden  in  Eussia  itself,  to 
show  that,  although  the  serf  might  be 
called  upon  to  redeem  his  land  before 
he  could  call  it  absolutely  his  own,  yet 
he  could  not^  under  any  circumstances, 
be  deprived  of  it  Much  controversy 
took  place  at  the  time  between  Kussian 
publicists  as  to  whether  the  land  culti- 
vated by  the  peasants,  and  reserved 
from  generation  to  generation  for  their 
use,  ought  in  a  just  scheme  of  emanci- 
pation to  be  regarded  as  their  absolute 
property.  The  question  fairly  considered 
was  never  a  very  difficult  one ;  and  it 
was  certain  from  the  first  that  the 
Russian  Government  would  adopt,  in 
principle,  the  solution  arrived  at  by  the 
Prussian  Government  in  Posen  (as 
previously  in  Prussia  generally),  and  by 


the  Austrian  Government  in  Himgaiy 
and  Galicia.  But  the  question  was  a 
<iangerous  one  while  it  lasted,  from  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  to  the 
revolutionary  party  of  asserting  the 
peasant's  absolute  right  to  the  lajid  he 
cultivated  for  his  own  use,  and  of  re- 
presenting the  task-work,  or  the  rent  in 
lieu  of  task-work  required  from  him,  as 
so  much  money  or  labour  extorted  from 
the  long-suffering  peasant  by  a  cmel 
proprietor  whose  days  were  now  num- 
bered. The  peasant's  traditional  remail 
to  his  master, ''  I  belong  to  yon,  bnt  the 
land  belongs  to  me/'  used  to  be  znnch 
quoted  at  tiie  time,  as  though  the  para- 
doxical saying  admitted  of  no  answer. 
The  master  might,  by  way  of  repartee, 
have  sent  his  too  ingenious  serf  to 
Siberia  or  to  the  army,  which  would  at 
once  have  shown  him,  not  only  that  the 
land  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  that  he 
did  not  even  belong  to  the  land,  from 
which  he  could  so  promptiy  be  separated. 
In  all  good  faith,  too,  he  could  have 
replied  to  his  peasantry,  as  a  body,  that 
although  by  tradition  their  land  belonged 
to  them,  yet  equally  by  tradition  their 
labour,  within  limits,  or  money  in  lieu 
of  it,  belonged  to  him. 

The  following,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  in  the  middle  regionsof  Russia,  where 
the  land  is  of  average  fertility,  was  the 
situation  of  peasants  with  regard  to  the 
proprietor.  About  one-third  of  the 
estate  was  kept  by  the  proprietor,  and 
had  to  be  cultivated  for  his  benefit  hj 
the  peasants,  who  kept  for  their  own 
use  the  remaining  two-thirds.  Thus 
the  peasants  paid  for  their  holdings  in 
labour.  On  some  estates,  however,  in  lieu 
of  labour  they  gavemoney,80  thattheland 
they  called  their  own  did  not,  in  either 
case,  belong  to  them  unconditionally. 
In  the  Law  of  Emancipation— an  ela- 
borate  document  of  which  the  abnogea 
edition  would  fill  about  two  volumes  of 
an  ordinary  novel  or  book  of  travels- 
particulars  are  incidentally  given  of  the 
position  of  every  kind  of  serf  in  the 
Bussian  Empire  at  the  moment  of  pii^ 
lication  :  whether  a  domestic,  an  ope- 
rative, or  an  agricultural  serf;  whether 
a  member  of  a  conoimune,  or  the  holder 
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of  an  individual  allotment ;  whether  a 
serf  of  the  Western  Provinces  (detached 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  from 
Poland),  or  of  Great  Eussia,  or  of  Little 
Russia ;  whether  a  cultivator  of  the  first 
zone  without  hlack  soil,  or  of  the  second 
zone  with  black  soil,  or  of  the  third 
zone — region  of  the  steppes -*  with 
whatever  soil  he  could  manage  to  get ; 
whether  on  the  system  of  barscJUcJiina 
or  task-work,  or  of  ohrok  or  rent. 

But  in  order  to  keep  within  bounds,  and 
to  avoid  becoming  unintelligible  through 
the  introduction  of  a  multiplicity  of 
details,  it  will  be  better  to  speak  only  of 
agricultural  peasants  forming  communes, 
and  cultivating  land  of  ordinary  fertility 
in  Buasia  proper.     It  has  been  said  that 
the  peasants  retained  for  their  own  use 
two-thirds  of  the  estate  to  which  they 
belonged.     This  gave  as  a  rule  to  each 
member  of  the  commune,  or  in  other 
words  to  each  male  adult,  about  eight  or 
nine  acres  of  fields ;  in  addition  to  which 
each  head  of  a  family  had  a  cottage,  a 
stable,  and  a  garden.     When  in  place  of 
three  days'  labour  each  week,  the  peasant 
paid  an  annual  rent,  the  amount  was 
usually  fixed  at  eight  or  nine  roubles  a 
year ;  so  that  in  'Great  Russia  the  rent- 
paying  peasant  may  be  said  to  have 
held  his  land  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
rouble  an  acre. 

The  first  object  of  the  Government 
in  preparing  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasant  was  to  fix  by  law  his  relations 
to  the    proprietor  during  a  period  of 
transition  extending  from  1863  to  1870. 
The  proprietors  of  estates  were  required 
to  make  out  charts,  showing  what  land 
was  cultivated  for  their  own  use  and 
what  for  the  use  of  the  peasants.    The 
peasants'  land  was  in  no  case  to  be 
diminished;  but  portions  of  it  might 
be  exchanged  to  suit  the  convenience 
of   the    proprietor  under    fair    condi- 
tions, and  with  the  consent  of  magi^ 
trates,  appointed  under  the  name  of 
"peace-arbiters,"  to  settle  such  dififer- 
ences  between  peasants  and  proprietors 
as  were    sure  to  arise.     During  the 
transition  period  the  rent  or  obrok  of 
peasants  who  lived  under  that  system 
could  not  be  raised ;  and  peasants — not 


individually,  but  in  communes — were 
empowered,  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  proprietors,  to  pass  from  the 
task-work  to  the  rent-paying  system  at 
a  rate  fixed  beforehand,  in  accordance 
with  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  locality. 
If  the  peasants  wished  to  redeem  their 
land,  or  if  the  proprietor  wished  them 
to  redeem  it,  the  Groyemment  would 
in  either  case  advance  redemption- 
money  in  the  form  of  bills  bearing  in- 
terest at  5  per  cent,  which  were  to 
be  exchanged  at  intervals  and  in  order 
determinable  by  lottery,  for  bank-notes. 
If  the  peasants  proposed  to  redeem  their 
holdings,  the  proprietor  was  to  receive 
the  full  estimated  value  of  the  land ; 
of  which  the  peasants  themselves  were 
to  contribute  20  per  cent,  while  the 
Government  gave  bills  for  the  re- 
mainder. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
demand  for  redemption  came  from  the 
proprietor,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  loss 
of  20  per  cent,  but,  as  in  the  other 
case,  received  bills  for  80  per  cent  from 
the  Government. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  land  to  be 
redeemed  was  the  fixed  rent  or  ohrok 
multiplied  by  16|,  or,  in  other  words, 
capitalized  at  6  per  cent.  But  as  the 
proprietor  had  generally  mortgaged  his 
estate  to  the  Government,  he  had,  in 
that  case,  to  content  himself  with  bills 
for  the  estimated  value  of  the  land 
redeemed  minus  his  debt 

In  calculating  the  amount  received 
by  the  proprietors,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  bank-notes  by 
which  the  Government  bills  were  to  be 
replaced  were  not  worth  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value. 
After  deducting  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
prietor's outstanding  debt,  the  Govern- 
ment gave  him  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  estimated  value  of  the  land  he 
ceded,  in  paper  replaceable  by  notes 
worth  20  per  cent  less  than  the  sums 
they  represented.  Thus  in  the  end, 
apart  from  all  question  of  debt,  he  re- 
ceived only  64  per  cent — or  four-fifths 
of  80 — on  the  estimated  value  of  the 
land.  If  this  was  somewhat  of  a  de- 
ception to  him,  he,  on  his  part,  may  be 
said  to  have  deceived  the  Government, 
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which  had  imagined  that  the  snniB  it 
handed  oyer  to  the  proprietors  would 
be  spent  in  the  improvement  of  their 
estates,  and  not  in  entertainments  at 
St  Petersburg  and  in  foreign  tours. 
Yet,  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  one  can 
safely  say  that  the  proprietors  have 
gained  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  by  the  emancipation.  The  new 
railways  through  the  corn-growing  dis- 
tricts have  doubtless  had  something  to 
do  with  it  The  value  of  land  has,  in 
any  case,  gone  up  immensely  during  the 
last  few  years,  both  in  Central  and  in 
Southern  Russia. 

The  effecty  however,  of  the  emanci- 
pation act  has  been  far  more  satlBfac- 
tory  for  the  peasants  and  for  serfs  of 
all  kinds.  Serfs  without  land,  hiring 
themselves  out  as  operatives,  artisans, 
or  as  domestic  servants,  or  perhaps 
keeping  shops,  used  to  pay  so  many 
roubles  a  year  to  their  proprietors 
for  the  privilege  of  earning  their  own 
living.  All  right  to  levy  this  o6ro^,  which 
here  assumed  the  form  of  a  personal 
tax,  ceased  on  March  3,  1863,  two  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  As  for  the  agricultural  serfs, 
with  whose  position  and  organization 
we  are  chiefly  concerned,  they  have 
found  themselves,  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers,  placed  towards  the 
Government  in  almost  the  same  econo- 
mical relation  which  formerly  they  held 
towards  their  proprietors,  but  with  these 
two  points  in  their  favour :  that  they 
pay  less  money  to  the  Government,  and 
that  their  annual  payments  are  counted 
not  as  rent^  but  as  instalments  in  ex- 
tinction of  a  debt  which,  with  the 
interest  upon  it,  will  be  paid  off  in 
forty-nine  years  £rom  the  date  of  its 
being  contracted  In  these  cases  the 
peasants  have  absolutely  no  relations 
with  their  former  proprietors  except 
those  of  neighbours.  Kor  has  the 
paternal  rule  of  the  proprietors,  with  the 
abuses  to  which  it  was  liable,  been  re- 
placed by  that  of  the  Government  On 
the  contrary,  the  peasants  are  encour- 
aged and  enabled  to  govern  themselves, 
which  they  do  absolutely  in  regard  to 
their  own  village  affairs;   while  they 


moreover  take  part  in  the  local  goYem- 
ment  of  those  groups  of  villages  which 
the  French  would  call  cantoM,  of 
those  larger  divisions  of  a  province 
which  may  be  called  ^'districts,''  and 
of  the  province  itsell 

The  Eussian  peasant  has  been  much 
ideah'zed.  ''This  slave,  this  drunkard," 
cried  Alexander  Herzen — degrading  hiiii 
a  little,  in  order  soon  aftervraidfi  to 
elevate  him  a  great  deal ;  ^  this  slave, 
this  drunkard,  in  his  smoky  hut,  mth 
his  pine-wood  candle,  has  solved  the 
social  problem  so  puzzling  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  Western  Europe."  The  Eussian 
peasantry  are  often,  in  fact^  said  to  hare 
discovered,  or  at  least  to  have  pieserred, 
the  secret  of  holding  and  cultivating 
landed  property  in  common.  As  a  matter 
of  fiicti  they  hold  their  land  in  oommon, 
but  they  do  not  so  cultivate  it ;  neither, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  do  they  share 
its  produce.  Their  communism  resolves 
itself,  indeed,  merely  into  this:  that, 
apart  from  the  garden  or  inclosure 
belonging  to  each  houses  which  re 
mains  individual  property,  the  fields 
and  meadows  of  a  village  community 
are  parcelled  out  at  the  beginning  of 
each  agricultural  year  among  the 
various  male  adults  composing  it  In 
a  perfect  system  of  communism  the 
industrious  man  would  work  for  the 
idle  one.  But  in  a  Eussian  commune 
the  hard-working  peasant,  even  in  a  con- 
dition of  serfdom,  got  much  finm  his 
land,  and  became  rich;  whereas  the 
lazy  peasant  got  bat  little,  and  some- 
times at  sowing-time  found  himself 
without  seed,  or  Uie  means  of  procuring 
it  Thus  rich  and  poor  are  found  to- 
gether in  Eussian  communes,  as  every- 
where else  in  the  world.  But  even  the 
poorest  member  of  a  Eussian  commune 
is  not  destitute.  He  may  till  his  laod 
carelessly,  or  he  may  neglect  to  till  it 
He  cannot  in  any  case  be  deprived  of 
it.  Each  new  year  will  give  him  once 
more  his  piece  of  land,  which  will  be 
greater  or  less,  not  according  to  his 
industry  or  capabilities,  but  according 
as  the  numbers  of  the  commune  have 
<iiTninift}ifl<^  or  increased  in  number  sioce 
the  previous  year.    Political  eoonomistB 
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depbre  this  condition  of  things,  which 
is  indeed  incompatible  with  the  progresa 
of  agricnltoie  towards  that  great  good, 
the  maximnm  of  pioduction.  In  any 
rational  commnniiy  where  property  ex- 
isted as  a  reality,  the  idle,  or,  it  might 
be,  feeble  or  awkward  peasant  would 
soon  be  parted  from  his  land,  which 
would  flEdl  into  the  hands  of  the  strong, 
rich,  and  industrious  peasant ;  and  the 
Tillage  would  in  due  time  produce  at 
least  one  capitalist  and  many  paupers. 
The  Bussian  communal  system  is  bad 
for  agriculture  as  an  art,  but  it  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  a  class  of  prole- 
taiians.  It  renders  it  difficult  for  a 
well-to-do  peasant  to  become  a  pros- 
peioas  farmer;  though,  if  he  saves 
money,  a  peasant  may,  independently 
of  his  communal  portion,  rent  or  pur- 
chase land  for  himself  inalienably. 
But  it  saves  the  ne'er-do-well  peasant 
from  starvation. 

Xext^  to  the  question  of  the  peasant's 
right  to  the  land  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  cultivating  for  his  own  use,  no 
question  was  more  warmly  discussed,  in 
connection  with  emancipation,  than  that 
of  the  propriety  of  maintaining  the 
commune. 

"The  first  thing  to  do,"  said  some 
writers  whom  their  opponents  called 
'*  Conservatives  " — ^though  on  this  point 
they  were  progressive  enough — "the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  dissolve  the  com- 
mune, and  develop  among  the  peasants 
notions  of  individual  property  to  which 
they  are  comparatively  strangers." 

"  If  you  touch  the  commune,"  said 
the  stationary  liberals — ^not  from  love 
of  antiquity,  but  rather  from  a  passion 
for  modem  socialism — "  you  destroy  the 
one  thoroughly  Eussian  institution  we 
possess,  and  the  germ  of  that  democratic 
Bussia  of  the  fatxae  in  which  every 
man  will  have  his  own  plot  of  land, 
renewable  from  year  to  year." 

The  so-called  Conservatives,  who 
would  have  placed  the  peasants  in  the 
position  of  rent-paying  farmers,  each 
with  his  own  individual,  purchasable, 
and  vendable  portion  of  land,  pointed 
out  that  the  commune  had  nothing 
pecnliaily     Eussian    in    it,    that    it 


had  existed  everywhere  in  primitive 
times,  and  that  in  Eussia  the  Govern- 
ment had  maintained  it  simply  for  fiscal 
purposes,  and  because  it  was  easier  to 
collect  money  ^m  villages  regarded  as 
units,  with  one  chief  or  "elder"  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  community, 
than  from  millions  of  individuals.  To 
this  it  was  repUed,  that  whatever  the 
commune  might  have  been  in  its  origin, 
it  had  ceased  to  exist  in  eveiy  part  of 
Europe  except  Eussia;  and  tlmt,  for 
whatever  reasons  it  might  have  been 
kept  up  in  Eussia,  it  suited  the  country ; 
and,  considering  the  abundance  of  land, 
might  stiU  be  maintained,  and  even  ex- 
tended, to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Eussian  people. 

The  Eussian  communal  system,  in 
short,  renders  pauperism  impossible, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  main  object 
of  West-European  communism;  "the 
religion  of  poverty,"  as  some  one  has 
called  it. 

The  Eussian  Government  can  never 
for  a  moment  have  thought  of  abolish- 
ing the  commune.  Apart  from  the  taxa- 
tion difficulty,  one  organic  change  at  a 
time  would  naturally  be  deemed  enough. 
There  were  many  points  in  the  Emanci- 
pation Law  which  the  peasants  might 
possibly  misunderstand ;  and  it  would 
have  been  most  imprudent  to  introduce 
unnecessary  complications,  such  as 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  com- 
munal system  must  inevitably  have 
brought  about  The  Gk)vemment,  too, 
may  well  have  determined  for  state 
reasons,  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
political  economy,  to  preserve  an  institu- 
tion which  postponed  indefinitely  the 
plague  of  pauperism,  and  guaranteed  the 
country,  except  in  times  of  famine, 
against  the  formation  of  hungry  mobs. 

The  village  communities  of  Eussia, 
forced  to  act  collectively  and  to  deal  col- 
lectively through  an  elected  chiej^  both 
with  the  Government  and  with  the  pro- 
prietor, had,  of  old,  been  accustomed  to 
deliberate  on  their  own  affairs,  and  in 
some  measure  to  regulate  them.  But 
it  depended  on  the  proprietor,  whether 
effect  should  be  given  to  their  deci- 
sions or  not ;  and  the  peasantry  were 
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also,  in  respect  to  numeroas  matters, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  local  police.  At 
present,  neither  proprietor  nor  police 
can  say  a  word  to  them.  They  keep 
order  and  administer  justice  in  their 
own  village,  and  form  rural  guards  for 
protecting  it  against  the  attacks  of 
robhers  and  the  incursions  of  wild  beasta. 
They  not  only  apportion  the  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  crown,  which  they  were 
equally  called  upon  to  do  in  their 
former  condition,  but  are  empowered 
to  raise  money  from  among  themselves 
for  village  improvements  and  for  the 
establishment  of  village  schools. 

They  even  possess  a  privilege  which 
by  a  small  party  is  still  coveted  in 
vain  for  parishes  in  England ;  that, 
namely,  of  deciding  by  a  majority 
of  votes  whether  or  not  public-houses 
shall  be  kept  open.  But  if  they  are 
their  own  licensing  magistrates,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  look  with  too 
kindly  an  eye  on  the  tavern-keepers  who 
come  before  them  to  ask  for  renewals. 
The  advocates  of  female  suffrage  will 
be  interested  to  hear,  that  were  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  left  to  the  women 
of  the  commune  it  would  certainly  be 
given  against  the  publican.  Indeed, 
though  legally  the  women  have  no 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  vil- 
lage, they  sometimes  take  upon  them- 
selves to  protest  against  the  resolutions 
passed  by  their  husbands  in  favour  of 
keeping  open  the  spirit-shops  ;  and  an 
address  in  this  sense  was  quite  recently 
agreed  to  by  the  women  of  Olkhovo,  a 
village  of  Novgorod,  and  duly  forwarded 
to  the  governor  of  that  province. 
"  Whereas, "  said  the  imhappy  women 
(their  petition  was  published  in  the 
GoloZf  or  Voice,  of  St  Petersburg) — 
''whereas  our  husbands  have  em- 
powered Karnila  Lushin  to  keep  open 
a  public-house  during  the  year  1875, 
we  hereby  certify  that  Karnila  Lushin 
first  made  them  drunk  with  brandy. 
Conseciuently  our  children  have  no 
bread,  we  have  sometimes  no  cattle, 
no  homes,  and  for  a  long  time  we 
have  paid  no  obrok  to  our  landlords. 
Our  husbands  are  intoxicated  not  only 
on  holidays,  but  all  the  week  through. 


At  the  same  time,  we  and  our  chUdien, 
who  can  work,  have  no  rest  for  gaining 
our  bread.  We  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  electing  our  peasant-wife 
Matrona  Savelieva  as  a  deputy  to  the 
highest  authorities,  that  she  may  ask 
them  to  do  us  the  benefit  to  cancel 
this  act  of  our  husbands." 

In  other  parts  of  Russia  the  women 
have  shown  a  similar  disposition  to 
take  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and, 
sometimes,  on  similar  provocation.  In 
the  province  of  Kalouga,  however,  as 
stated  by  the  local  Gazette,  so  many 
men  are  absent  from  the  villagee,  that 
if  their  wives  and  mothers  who  remain 
at  home  were  not  to  take  part  in  the 
communal  assemblies,  nothing  could  he 
done.  It  would  even  be  impossible  to 
form  the  legal  quorum  of  thirteen,  which 
in  one  village  was  composed  of  five  mea 
and  eight  women.  According  to  this 
authority,  the  presence  of  a  majority  of 
women  in  the  assembly  has  an  excel- 
lent effect  "The  women,"  says  the 
Kalouga  Gazette,  "do  not  drink,  like 
the  men,  and  cannot,  like  them,  be  cor- 
rupted by  liquor."  At  a  village  in  the 
district  of  Taross,  a  man,  "  presomahlj 
unfitted  for  the  office  of  churchwaiden," 
to  which  he  aspired,  gave  drink  to  the 
male  peasants,  and  gained  their  votes. 
But  the  women  of  the  village  didn't 
drink,  and  seeing  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
was,  rejected  him.  The  writer  farther 
affirms  that  a  retired  soldier,  arriving  at 
the  district  town  of  Taross  to  draw  his 
pension,  and  having  to  present  a  certifi- 
cate of  identity  from  the  assembly  of 
his  village,  produced  one  on  which  the 
signatures  were  for  the  most  part  those 
of  women. 

Village  assemblies,  however,  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  self-governing 
organizations;  and  whatever  good  may 
be  done  by  women  at  these  communal 
meetings,  they  would  not  be  admitted 
to  the  assemblies  of  volosts,  or  groups 
of  villages,  at  which  the  village  com- 
munities are  represented  by  deputies. 

Next  above  the  assemblies  of  vclo^ 
or  cantons,  are  the  district  assemblies, 
which  are  composed  of  members  elected 
from  among  the  Landed  proprietors  of 
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the  difliiict,  ivho  form  one-half  of  the 
assembly ;  members  elected  by  the  dis- 
trict town;  and  members  elected  by 
the  peasantry.  Feasants,  townspeople, 
and  proprietors  sit  together,  deliberate, 
and  Tote  on  all  matters  connected  with 
local  taxation,  the  raising  of  certain 
taxes  payable  to  the  State,  the  making 
and  repairing  of  roads,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  sanitary 
matters  of  all  kinds,  and  the  formation 
and  direction  of  schools.  It  is  worthy 
of  obeerration,  that  the  first  training- 
school  established  in  Kossia  was  formed, 
not  by  the  Government,  but  by  one  of 
the  district  assemblies  of  Novgorod.  The 
Government,  however,  was  not  long  in 
profiting  by  the  example. 

Some  fonctions  of  the  district  assem- 
bly are  obligatory.  Thus,  it  is  bound  to 
keep  up  the  roads  of  the  district.  As 
regards  its  voluntary  action,  all  decisions 
come  to  by  the  assembly  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
Some  of  these  may  be  put  into  execution 
without  the  governor's  consent.  But 
others,  before  they  can  be  acted  upon, 
must  receive  his  final  approval ;  and  in 
case  of  this  being  refased,  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  Senate  (a  sort  of  High 
Court  of  Appeal),  which  has  hitherto 
alxnoat  invariably  supported  the  as- 
sembly. 

For  the  construction  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, the  assemblies  are  empowered  to 
raise  money,  either  by  taxation,  or  by 
loan  secured  on  the  rateable  property 
of  the  district.  The  guarantee  of  the 
assembly,  resting  as  it  does  on  a  very 
solid  basis,  is  asked  for  by  contractors 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  which,  however,  must  sanction 
the  assembly's  guarantee  to  make  it 
perfectly  valid. 

In  the  various  district  assemblies  are 
elected  members  of  a  central  assembly, 
representing  the  whole  province.  Both 
provincial  assemblies  and  assemblies  of 
districts  appoint  executive  committees, 
which  sit  permanently ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  day  the  provincial  assemblies 
maybe  allowed  to  send  deputies  to  form 
a  consultative,  if  not  a  legislative  assem- 
bly, at  St.   Petersburg.     The  nearest 
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approach  yet  made  towards  this  desired 
end  is  to  be  seen  in  the  feu^t  that  the 
Government  already,  from  time  to  time, 
communicates  to  the  district  assem- 
blies its  intention  to  pass  a  law  on  such 
and  such  a  basis;  so  that  instances 
have  occurred  of  the  same  governmental 
project  being  discussed  by  300  or  400 
different  assemblies.  The  Government 
in  no  way  binds  itself  to  act  upon  the 
views  expressed  by  the  assemblies,  or 
even  to  attach  weight  to  them.  But  it 
cannot  but  find  in  these  representative 
bodies  a  convenient  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
country ;  and  a  short  time  since,  when 
it  had  formed  the  project  of  imposing  a 
house-tax  in  lieu  of  the  personal  tax 
now  levied,  the  idea  was  found  to  be 
so  unpopular  in  the  assemblies  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  abandon  it. 

Tliat  the  peasants  are  not  yet  equal 
to  the  duties  required  from  them  is 
sufficiently  evident;  and  of  the  four 
orders  of  assemblies,  the  least  satisfac- 
tory is  the  lowest,  or  village  assembly, 
in  which  we  have  seen  that  the  members 
are  sometimes  ^  bribed  with  drink,  and 
being  drunk,  vote  incontinently  that 

^  A  friend  well  acquainted  with  Russian 
country  life,  assures  me  that  in  some  yillases 
the  peasants  have  closed  the  tavern.  The 
hard- working  members  of  the  commune  know 
that  the  idle  and  vicious  members  will  be  un- 
able, if  the  spirit-shop  is  kept  open,  to  con- 
tribute their  share  of  the  rent  or  of  the  annual 
instalments  in  reduction  of  the  debt  for  re- 
demption money  to  the  Crown,  which  are 
claimed,  not  from  each  peasant  individually, 
but  from  the  village  as  a  whole.  They  therefore 
endeavour,  and  in  some  cases  have  done  so  with 
success,  to  secure  a  majority  of  votes  against 
the  unestimable  persons  who  apply  annually 
to  the  Communal  Assembly  for  spirit  licenses. 
Thus  the  system  of  collective  responsibility  has 
certain  moral  advantages.  It  obliges  the  pru- 
dent to  watch  over  the  imprudent  to  the  benefit 
of  both.  The  temperate  peasant  has  possibly  no 
abstract  horror  of  intemperance  ;  but  he  dis- 
likes having  to  pav  dues  for  the  intemperate 
man;  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  existence 
of  public-houses  in  England  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  increasing  the  Poor  Kate,  that  would 
furnish  at  least  an  argument  for  considering 
the  licensing  laws  in  force  among  the  newly- 
emancipated  serfs  of  Russia,  from  whom  Mr. 
Herzen  was  right  in  thinking  there  is  yet 
something  to  be  learned. 
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the  drinking-Bhope  shall  be  kept  open. 
But  in  the  saperior  peaaant-assembly  of 
the  valost^  or  group  of  viUagee,  things 
are  already  much  better ;  and  I  learn 
from  the  MoBcow  OazeUe  that  certain 
qnalifications  are  now  necessary  on  the 
part  of  peasants  wishing  to  be  elected 
to  the  assembly  of  the  vologt.  They 
must,  for  instance,  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  of  good  conduct,  and  ficee  from 
debt ;  while,  at  a  later  period,  it  is  to 
be  frurther  required  of  them  that  they 
shall  have  finished  their  education  at  a 
village  school 

One  would  think  that  the  newly 
liberated  peasant  could  scarcely  prove 
a  good  juryman ;  though  apart  from  a 
fixed  determination  not  to  return  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  penons  who 
are  only  accused  of  not  having  their 
passports  in  order,  his  behaviour  in  the 
box  is  said  to  have  been  most  com- 
mendable. The  Eussian  jury  is  formed 
of  men  of  all  classes.  But  an  attempt 
is  now  being  made  to  ezdude  the 
peasantry,  on  the  gixmnd  that  jurymen 
are  often  required  to  travel  considerable 
distances,  that  it  would  be  unbecoming 
to  compensate  them  for  the  expense 
they  are  thus  forced  to  incur,  and  that 
without  such  compensation  the  func- 
tions of  juryman  must  be  beyond  the 
peasant's  resources.  The  liberals  are  in 
favour  of  repaying  to  jurymen  their 
necessary  disbursements.  But  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  proposes  that  a  list  should 
be  drawn  up  of  men  qualified  and  able 
by  their  peouniary  position  to  serre ; 
which,  it  is  objeoted,  might  easily  have 
the  effect  of  placing  a  number  of  picked 
jurymen  at  the  service  of  the  G^ovem- 
ment  Civil  cases,  however,  are  tried 
without  juries.  So  also  are  political 
cases  in  which,  without  having  been 
tried  as  criminals,  the  convicted  axe 
quite  liable  to  be  punished  as  such. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  political 
cases,  which  may  or  may  not  be  heard 
with  closed  doors,  all  trials  and  legal 
proceedings  in  Russia  are  public  The 
courts,  too,  are  open  in  which  rural 
justice  IB  administered;  an  innovation 
which,  like  the  whole  reform  of  the 
Eussian  judicial  system,  dates  from  soon 


after  the  emancipation  of  the  aeifis,  of 
which  it  is  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment.   To  understand  what  the  Eos- 
sian  judicial    system  was  befoie  the 
emancipation,  the  reader  should  turn  to 
Schtchedrin's  Provincial  Sketckes,  irliich 
have  been  tnmsUted  into  £nglifth;  or 
to  Prosper  Mdrim^e's  French  tn&Bla- 
tion  of  (xogors  admirable  comedy  of 
Bevisor;  the  ^reviaor"  being  a  Qoyemr 
ment  inspector  whose  business  it  waa  to 
watch  the  woddng  of  the  admuuskn- 
tive  machine,  and,  if  possible,  not  to 
accept  bribes  firom  the  penons  inteiested 
when  he  found — as  he  was  sura  wvj- 
where  to  do-— that  it  was  going  wrong. 
The  first  independent  judges  appoint' 
ed  in  Eussia  were  the  so-called  <*  Peace- 
arbiters,"  K^ose  duty  it  WBfl^  dniiagthe 
<<  transition    period,"    to    settle    dis- 
putes between  peasants  and  proprieton, 
The  peace^krbiters  were  selected  hy  tbe 
governor  from  lists  of  names  proBentad 
by  the  proprietors  in  each  province  ;iMd 
the  best  educated  men  in  the  eoutij 
were  glad  to  accept  this,  not  Iscaim 
but  honourable  and,  in  BusBJa,  qvik 
novel  position.    The  governor  of  the 
province  of  Kaluga,    in   making  his 
selection,  passed  overall  who  had  sot 
been  educated  at  a  university;  and  &t 
following  this  rule,  of  his  own  deviaiag, 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Empeior. 
Under  the  old  system  the  judges  were 
as  ignorant  as  they  were  venaL    Gk^'s 
judge  in  Remmr  tuna  his  ooort  into  a 
dog-kennel,  and,  "vdiip  in  hand,  sails 
his  dedsions  to Idie  highest  bidder;  and 
a  Eussian  friend  assures   me  that  he 
knew  a  judge  who  oould  only  prapsn 
his  reports  for  the  MiniBter  of  Jnstke 
by  going  over  with  a  pen  what  his  deri[ 
had  previously  written  in  pencil 

The  Peacenarbiters  were  entirelj  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  administration,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  only  charge  brought  against 
them  was  that  of  being  indin^i,  is 
arranging  differences^  to  takepartwith 
the  peasants. 

Eural  justice  is  now  administered  bj 
"  Peace-judges,'*  who  must  be  owners  of 
property  in  Bussia,  and  must  bare 
finished  their  education  —  must  have 
passed,  that  is  to  say,  what  the  Germane 
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call  the  "aMtorient/'  or  partiDg  examina- 
tion — at  a  gymnasium  or  military 
school.  They  are  elected  by  the  as- 
semblies for  a  term  of  three  years ;  and 
the  educational  condition  can  only  be 
waived  in  case  of  their  being  elected 
unanimously.  They  receive  about  200^. 
a  year  in  small  towns,  and  as  much 
as  80OZ.  a  year  in  large  ones;  and 
are  assisted  by  "honorary  judges'' 
equally  elected,  whose  duties  are  not 
more  arduous  than  those  of  our  county 
magistrates.  In  each  district  sits  at 
fix^  intervals  a  court  of  appeal,  com- 
posed of  the  peace-judges  of  tiie  whole 
district,  horn  whose  decisions  there  is 
no  fdrtiier  appeal,  except,  on  a  question 
of  fbim  or  on  a  point  of  law,  to  the 
Senate, 

Without  political  liberty,  without 
even  the  slightest  guarantee  for  p^sonal 
freedom — every  one  in  Bussia  being 
liable  to  secret  arrest  on  a  mere  order 
of  the  administration — the  Bussians, 
nevezthelese,  possess  a  very  complete 
system  of  local  seK-govemmeni  It  must 
2^  admitted  t^t  when,  not  many  months 
ago,  an  ex-minister  was  visited  with  an 
administrative  order,  in  obedience  to 
which  he  retired  to  his  estate,  the  fact 
was  soon  afterwards  notified  to  the 
world  througli  the  columns  of  the 
official  journal.      The  publicity  given 


to  the  act  deprived  it  of  what  at  first 
seemed  to  be  its  worst  feature.  It  re- 
mains true  all  the  same  that  the  Russian 
government  is,  in  principle,  perfectly 
despotic;  that  it  occasionally  exhibits 
this  principle  in  practice;  and  that  it 
allows  nei^er  the  Russian  people  nor 
the  Russian  nobility,  nor  any  class  or 
order  of  Russians,  the  least  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  in  the  course  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  made  a  great  many 
bold  and  uniformly  successful  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  of  liberty ;  and 
though  there  can  be  no  question  in 
Russia  of  liberty  <'  broadening  down '' — 
since  it  is  precisely  in  the  highest  regions 
that  the  absence  of  liberty  is  most 
observable — ^yet  it  may  in  time  *'  narrow 
up,''  as  self-government  really  has  done, 
&om  the  viUage  assemblies  of  peasants 
to  the  district  assemblies  in  which  all 
classes  axe  represented;  and  from  the 
district  assemblies  to  the  more  import- 
ant assemblies  of  entire  provinces. 

It  is  obvious  in  what  manner  the  un- 
finished edifice  of  self-government  may 
some  day  be  crowned.  But  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  Central  Imperial  Assembly, 
composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
provincial  assemblies^  there  is  as  yet 
neither  promise  nor  dybrect  sign. 

H.   SUTHBKDANI)  EdWABDS. 
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Thb  burden  of  great  names  and  of  a  noble 
past  seems  to  sit  lightly  on  the  modem 
Greeks.  Were  we  to  propose  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
the  Panathenaic  stadium  at  Athens,  we 
should  be  in  anxious  dread  of  compari- 
sons with  the  victors  of  Pindar's  day, 
and  the  splendid  chariots  of  Alcibiades. 
Nay,  we  should  fear  an  accusation  of 
absiirdity  in  transferring  Olympia  to 
Athens,  and  should  have  more  modestly 
called  our  sports  a  Panathenaic  Festival. 
But  the  modem  Greeks  seem  no  ways 
daunted  by  these  sentimental  difficul- 
ties. An  old  gentleman  ^called  Zapa 
has  left  a  considerable  bequest  for  the 
holding  of  these  games  at  regular  Olym- 
piad intervals  in  the  stadium  of  Hero- 
dee  Atticus,  and  has  further  directed  a 
large  gymnasium  to  be  erected  in  con- 
nection with  them.  As  all  Athens  is 
perfectly  satisfied,  all  the  old  nomencla- 
ture of  Greek  games  has  been  raked  up ; 
the  judges  who  appear  on  the  course  in 
tail  coats  and  white  ties  and  gloves  are 
entitled  ffdlenodicaif  fellows  who  climb 
up  poles  are  called  Olympianikce,  though 
they  have  practised  not  in  gymnasia, 
but  more  probably  in  orchards ;  and  all 
the  world  of  Athens  collected  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  OavfjMioyri^ 
Kal  $avfia(6fx€roi,aa  the  daily  papers  said. 
The  stadium  itself  is  very  convenient 
for  spectators,  but  hardly  so  for  competi- 
tors. It  is  an  oval  only  665  feet  long, 
so  excavated  that  (with  the  exception  of 
the  open  west  end)  the  sides  rise  up  in 
a  steep  slope  of  about  100  feet,  like  a 
huge  oblong  stewpan,  thus  offering  an 
admirable  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  which 
people  sitting  on  the  ground  are  well 
raised  one  above  auother.  But  this 
advantage  was  coupled  with  some  risk, 
for  when  quarreLs  arose,  as  was  inevit- 
able, when  ten  or  eleven  thousand  people 
of  all  classes  are  gathered  jogether,  the 
combatants  rolled  over,  and  coming  down 


upon  their  neighbours  produced  a  sort 
of  avalanche  of  human  beings,  and 
clouds  of  dust,  which  were  with  diffi- 
culty allayed  by  the  police,  who  drew 
bright  swords  and  pretended  to  slash 
about  with  them,  while  all  parties 
screamed  and  objurgated  with  mnch 
gesticulation. 

All  Athens  came  out  in  Sunday  dress, 
so  that  the  stranger  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  faces  and  costames, 
and  forming  an  opinion  as  to  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  nation.  My  former  im- 
pressions were  thoroughly  confirmed, 
and  result  in  this,  that  if  any  one  de- 
sires to  see  beauty  at  Athens,  he  must 
wander  through  the  bazaars  and  markets, 
and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town,  where 
he  will  find  among  the  children  remark- 
able beauty,  especially  in  the  form  of 
the  head ;  and  though  age  tells  npon 
them  very  rapidly,  there  is  eyen  among 
grown  men  and  women  a  fine  and  in- 
teresting type,  very  often  fair,  with  blae 
or  grey  eyes.  But  among  the  richer 
classes  (they  can  hardly  be  caUed  upper, 
as  all  Greeks  profess  to  be  equal)  then 
is  no  beauty  at  alL  The  prevalence  of 
white  and  red  in  the  men's  dresses 
partly  atoned  for  this,  and  made  the 
sight  of  the  great  crowd  curious  and 
very  gay.  A  few  rude  wooden  benches, 
one  of  which  broke  down  with  its  occu- 
pants were  erected  round  the  upper 
end  of  the  stadium,  and  hero  the  ^i^ 
took  their  places  for  a  fee  of  3  drachmas 
each.  When  I  tiiought  of  the  two 
obols  in  old  days  to  hear  several  plsp 
of  iEschylus  and  Aristophanes  and  their 
compeers,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  price 
of  things  had  risen  at  Athens.  For  the 
course  seemed  not  in  the  condition  to 
be  expected  from  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion.  Part  of  it  near  the  entrance, 
was  in  ridges  like  a  potato-field ;  farther 
up  there  was  a  straight  pole  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  near  it  a  green  pool  of 
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stagnant  water  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
wide,  for  the  purpose  of  long  jumping 
with^a  pole.  There  was  also  an  oblique 
pole  (JoTos  6  Keic\ifiivoi)  for  climbing 
with  the  hands  like  the  ladders  in  our 
gymnasia ;  this  completed  the  arrange- 
ments. As  for  the  keeping  of  the 
coarse  nothing  could  be  more  ridicu- 
lous. The  whole  circuit  of  the  stadium 
was  pompously  lined  with  soldiers,  but 
the  crowd  pushed  through  them,  and 
formed  rings  in  the  middle  of  the 
conrse»  as  the  excitement  increased,  nor 
was  any  ene  disturbed  except  by  some 
very  mild  expostulation.  People  walked 
about  as  they  pleased,  and  some  acci- 
dents were  naiiowly  avoided. 

And  then  the  dogs  were  a  very  lead- 
ing feature.  Greece  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  dogs.  Thej  are  in  every 
house,  in  every  room,  in  every  boat. 
Thej  bark  in  the  streets  all  night.  They 
are  present  at  all  public  ceremonies. 
They  are  like  spoiled  children,  always 
in  the  way,  and  never  kept  in  the  least 
discipline. 

The  sports  opened  with  a  flat  race 
of  about  200  yards  up  the  stadium. 
Four  competitors  started.  This  was  a 
good  entry,  as  the  whole  number  of  com- 
petitors was  not  above  twenty-flve. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  grey  check 
shiits,  &shionable  fitting  grey  trousers, 
and  tight  well-blacked  spring-sided 
boots.  Good  time  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  costume.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  race,  they  overtook  a  very 
£At  old  lady  with  two  cur-dogs  walking 
up  the  course  before  them,  and  with 
whose  right  of  doing  so  no  one  dreamt 
of  interfering.  So  the  runners  had  to 
thread  their  way  between  the  old  lady 
and  the  curs.  After  some  time  they 
approached  the  gentleman  in  the  tail- 
coat and  white  tie,  who  had  added  to 
his  costume  a  blue  silk  sash,  and  who 
held  in  his  hand  a  flag.  This  the  winner 
seized,  and  danced  about  waving  it  to 
the  multitude,  who  cheered  him  vigor- 
ously. Then  all  the  dogs  began  to  bark, 
and  the  band  began  to  play,  and  every- 
body looked  very  much  pleased. 

Next  came  the  climbing  of  the  straight 
pole.     Here  again  four  presented  them- 


selves, and  here  as  in  every  case  they 
were  walked  up  to  a  table  where  a  man 
in  a  tail-coat  and  white  tie  took  down 
their  names,  and  I  suppose  their  parents' 
names  and  ages  and  addresses  also,  for  he 
was  tediously  long  about  it.  After  they 
had  stood  in  military  posture  during  the 
process,  they  marched  off  to  the  contest 
One  of  them  really  showed  great  quick- 
ness in  going  up  the  pole,  and  would 
certainly  prove  a  dangerous  neighbour 
to  an  orchard.  This  performance  was 
the  best  in  the  whole  meeting.  It  was 
consequently  not  at  all  so  amusing  as 
the  succeeding  contest  of  jumping  the 
stagnant  pool  with  the  pole.  Most  of 
the  athletes  with  difficulty  rose  into  the 
air,  by  holding  the  middle  of  the  pole, 
and  then  climbed  up  in  order  to  fall  out 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  opposite  bank. 
And  fall  they  did,  into  the  deep  dust, 
especially  one  little  man,  who  alighted 
twice  in  a  violent  sitting  posture,  but 
the  third  time  got  the  pole  between  his 
legs,  and  seemed  certain  to  meet  with  a 
dangerous  accident.  But  luck  seemed 
ever  in  his  favour,  for  in  a  subsequent 
trial  he  planted  the  pole  against  the 
opposite  bank,  so  that  it  snapped  when 
he  rose,  and  ought  to  have  killed  him, 
whereas  he  only  alighted  with  a  great 
splash  in  the  pool,  and  defiled  the  spot- 
less dresses  of  the  superintending 
judges. 

This  incident  created,  of  course,  great 
laughter.  Also,  strange  to  say,  though 
there  were  dozens  of  dogs  about  the 
course,  if  any  one  of  them  looked  the 
least  puzzled,  and  was  in  search  of  his 
owner,  some  5,000  people  began  to 
whistle  to  him.  Still,  this  was  seldom 
the  case.  The  dogs  knew  perfectly 
where  they  were,  and  it  had  a  most 
curious  effect  to  see  a  large  under-bred 
pointer  coiled  up  fast  asleep  right  under 
the  oblique  pole,  during  the  contest  in 
climbing  {avd^aois  cVl  tov  KiKKifiiyov 
Igtov),  Had  any  of  the  competitors  let 
go  his  hold,  the  animal's  life  would  pro- 
bably have  been  sacrificed.  Another 
ran  a  more  imminent  danger  from  one 
of  the  darts  thrown  at  a  target,  which 
missed  its  aim,  and  nearly  slew  the  dog. 

The  mention  of   this  dart-throwing 
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•leads  me  to  notice  the  two  features  in 
which  the  new  Olympic  games  seemed 
strictly  a  parody  on  ancient  manners. 
In  our  sports  we  never  throw  the  discus 
or  the  dart,  and  perhaps  the  quoit  is  the 
only  remains  we  have  of  the  former 
once  highly  admired  exercise.  But  the 
modem  Greeks  could  not  dispense  with 
such  things  at  Olympic  gamee.  So  they 
set  to  work  with  an  ordinary  broomstick 
to  dart  at  a  target,  which  was  like  our 
archeiy  targets,  but  with  the  gold  cut 
out  The  object  was  to  send  the  broom- 
stick through  the  hollow  centre.  The 
distance  seemed  to  be  from  eight  to  ten 
yards,  but  though  many  essayed  only 
one  succeeded,  and  that  by  oveiranning 
his  ''trig"  about  two  yards.  None  of 
tiiem  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of  balan- 
cing their  stick,  but  held  it  quite  far  back, 
80  that  it  generally  turned  over  before 
reaching  the  target 

Then  as  to  the  discus,  it  was  no 
longer  the  solid  mass  of  iron  or  other 
metal  which  was  heaved  by  the  old 
heroes,  as  we  can  see  by  our  copies 
of  Myron's  Diseoholui^  but  an  ordi- 
nary wooden  platter,  like  a  bread 
plate,  and  perhaps  one  pound  weight. 
This  some  of  them  managed  to  put 
across  the  stadium,  that  is  to  say,  about 
thirty  jrards.  After  each  contest  was 
over,  the  names  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates, and  indeed  those  of  many  unsuc- 
cessfiil  ones  too,  were  proclaimed  at  the 
table  by  the  herald  or  Kjjpv^y  and  then 
the  young  men  came  up  on  the  stand 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  vice-president 
The  band  played  some  equivalent  to  our 
"  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  and 
the  £rst  was  presented  with  a  great 
clumsy  garland  or  crown  of  olive 
branches,  which  was  put  on  his  head, 
and  hung  down  on  the  back  of  his 
neck.  The  second  got  a  straight  leafy 
branch  of  olive,  the  third  a  branch  of 
oleander  in  flower.  These  emblems  of 
victory  were  exhibited  on  a  smaU  table, 
which  was  especially  covered  with  a 
coffee-stained  table-cloth  when  they 
were  put  upon  it,  and  were  quite  close 
to  my  seat.  The  Greek  papers  had  it 
differently.  ^EXdfifiayoy  vap  avrov  (the 
vice-president)  vtro  rovs  ^x**^  ^^  fiovat- 


^evrepoi  KKdh}v  fivprav,  kqc  6  rpiros  icXaSov 
eXa/a9«  A  more  substantial  bonus  of 
150  drachmsB  to  the  first,  and  fifty  to 
the  second  prizeman  was  abo  diBtribated 
afterwards.  There  were  horse  races  (/loyo- 
{oyoi,  KoX  ^l(vyoi)  also  announced,  but 
had  to  be  postponed  to  another  day,  as 
the  sporte  did  not  begin  till  five  o'clock 
on  account  of  the  heat^  and  ''night 
closed  round  the  conqueror^s  way."  1 
could  not  make  out  whether  there  mts 
a  fixed  number  of  prizes  for  each  com- 
petition or  not,  but  this  is  certain,  that 
several  who  broke  down  got  their  spiig 
of  oleander,  and  were  proclaimed  victors 
by  the  hendd,  and  in  the  next  moming'fl 
newspapers.  The  comments  of  the  press 
were  almost  as  amusing  as  the  conted 
itself.  In  the  first  place  they  were  in 
high  delight  and  admiration  of  this 
their  third  festival  They  admitted 
that  the  first  contests  (eig^t  years  ago) 
were  exisSmy  ycXoToe,  almost  ridtadow— 
an  observation  which  made  one  reiy 
soiry  indeed  not  to  have  seen  them. 
For  the  present  meeting  was,  in  con- 
trast, considered  as  suggesting  ancient 
days,  and  had  the  number  of  competitors 
only  been  larger,  was  quite  glorious 
enough  for  the  greatest  of  national 
athletic  ieaste.  TMb  was  the  tone  of  the 
papers  which  I  examined,  and  certainly 
the  Greek  press  speaks  out  its  mind 
with  more  license  than  even  Irish 
national  papers.  Accordingly  in  a  daj 
or  two  came  many  complaints.  The 
king's  absence  was  pointedly  r^retted. 
The  decisions  of  the  judges  were  ques- 
tioned, and  it  was  especially  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  had  made  mistakes, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
other  two.  Of  course  all  were  men- 
tioned by  name.  Then  the  claims  of 
several  candidates  who  had  not  obtain&i 
second  prizes  were  advocated*  and  it 
was  openly  declared,  that  had  the  judges 
acted  properly,  the  awards  must  have 
been  different.  With  regard  to  the 
horse  race  (which  unfortunately  I  did 
not  see)  I  saw  a  letter  from  the  owner 
of  a  horse,  ow  vofii^Qi  iVawraror,  ne 
says,  but  which  the  authority  appoint- 
ed refused  to  enter  in  the  first  class. 
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Whatever  the  man  meant,  the  editor 
coincided  with  him  in  gravely  censuring 
the  monstrous  nature  of  the  objection. 
I  could  observe  no  ring  and  no 
betting,  though  the  games  seemed  so 
completely  games  of  chance  as  to  offer 
an  excellent  occasion  to  the  gambler, 
but  all  the  public  were  very  orderly,  and 
were  dispersing  in  the  evening,  when  I 
left,  in  ^e  most  lespectable  and  sedate 
manner.  There  seemed,  also,  to  be  no 
strong  parties  of  friends  about  the  course 
in  £ivoQr  of  special  candidates,  nor  was 
iheie  any  personal  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested. The  competitors  were  kept  con- 
cealed in  the  cave  beside  the  stadium 
till  the  contest  opened,  and  then  came 
out  €hf^fiou4u»oi  as  the  papers  said,  but 


without  any  escort  of  backers  or  ama- 
teur coaches,  like  the  young  men  at  our 
meetings.  They  seemed  to  have  got 
what  training  they  had  from  some  single 
master  at  Athens,  who  was  congratu- 
lated by  some  of  the  papers  on  his  ex- 
cellent method  of  instruction  and  its 
results.  Of  course  he  has  the  great  old 
models  of  historic  Oreeoe  before  him, 
80  that  it  may  seem  absurd  for  him  to 
look  to  our  wretched  modems  for  light 
in  such  matters ;  still,  we  could  not  halp 
wishing  that  some  slight  flavour  of 
English  system  and  form  had  been 
known  to  him,  and  indeed,  to  the 
national  authorities  which  conducted 
the  proceedings. 

J.  P.  Kahaffy. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  need  of  the  poor 
of  London  which  more  prominently 
forces  itself  on  the  notice  of  any  one 
working  among  them  than  that  of 
space. 

When  I  am  in  their  rooms,  I  feel 
often  how  mnch  even  a  foot  or  two 
would  be  worth,  if  the  room  were 
only  large  enough  to  let  the  wife  open 
the  window  without  climbing  on  the 
bed,  or  if  she  could  get  further  away 
from  the  hot  fire  on  a  June  day,  or  k 
every  one  who  came  in  wasn't  forced  to 
brush  against  the  wall  so  that  a  great 
black  mark  quickly  showed  itself  on  the 
newly  distempered  surfEice. 

I  go  into  the  back  yards,  and  how  I 
long  to  pull  down  the  flat  blank  wall 
darkening  the  small  rooms,  or  to  push 
it  back  and  leave  a  little  space  for  dry- 
ing clothes,  for  a  small  wash-house,  for 
the  barrow  to  stand ;  and  when  I  look 
at  the  unused  bits  of  ground  around  a 
farm  or  cottage,  I  sometimes  think 
what  they  would  be  worth  at  the  back 
of  a  London  house. 

But  even  in  the  front  of  their  houses 
in  a  London  court  are  the  poor  much 
better  off)  I  go  sometimes  on  a  hot 
summer  evening  into  a  narrow  paved 
court,  with  houses  on  each  side.  The 
sun  has  heated  them  all  day,  till  it  has 
driven  nearly  every  inmate  out  of  doors. 
Those  who  are  not  at  the  public  house 
are  standing  or  sitting  on  their  door- 
steps, quarrelsome,  hot,  dirty;  the 
children  are  crawling  or  sitting  on  the 
hard  hot  stones  till  every  comer  of  the 
place  looks  alive,  and  it  seems  as  if  I 
must  step  on  them,  do  what  I  would,  if 
I  am  to  walk  up  the  court  at  alL 
Every  one  looks  in  every  one  else's  way, 
the  place  echoes  with  words  not  of  the 
gentlest.  In  fact  it  is  on  such  evenings 
that  the  drinking  is  wildest,  the  fighting 
fiercest,  and  the  language  most  violent. 


A  friend  of  mine  at  the  East  of  London 
once  said  to  me,  *'  The  winter  does  not 
try  us  half  as  much  as  the  summer ;  in 
the  summer  the  people  drink  more,  live 
more  in  public,  and  there  is  more  vice." 
Sometimes  on  such  a  hot  summer  even- 
ing m  such  a  court  when  I  am  trying 
to  calm  excited  women  shouting  their 
execrable  language  at  one  another,  I  have 
looked  up  suddenly  and  seen  one  of 
those  bright  gleams  of  light  the  sum- 
mer sun  sends  out  just  before  he  sets, 
catching  the  top  of  a  red  chimney-pot, 
and  beautiful  there,  though  too  diiecUy 
above  their  heads  for  the  crowd  below 
to  notice  it  much.  But  to  me  it  brings 
sad  thought  of  the  &ir  and  quiet  places 
far  away,  where  it  is  falling  softly  on 
tree,  and  hill,  and  cloud,  and  I  feel  as 
if  that  quiet,  that  beauty,  that  space, 
would  be  more  powerful  to  calm  the 
wild  excess  about  me  than  all  my 
frantic  striving  with  it — Lowell's  words 
come  into  my  mind, 

*  *  God's  passianleas  lefomien — 
Influences  that  purify,  and  heal,  and  are  not 
seen." 

The  words  reproach  my  own  passionate 
efforts  at  reform,  and  set  me  asking 
myself  whether  we  cannot  find  remedies 
more  thorough,  and  supply  in  some 
measure  the  heaUng  gift  of  space. 

It  is  strange  to  Ihink  it  must  be  a 
gift  recovered  for  Londoners  with  such 
difficulty.  To  most  men  it  is  an  in- 
heritance to  which  they  aie  bom,  and 
which  they  accept  straight  &om  God  as 
they  do  the  earth  they  tread  on,  and 
light  and  air  its  companion  gifts.  In 
one  way  this  fiu;t  makes  the  problem 
easier  to  deal  with.  This  space  it  seems 
is  a  common  gift  to  man,  a  thing  he  is 
not  specially  bound  to  provide  for  him- 
self and  hiis  family;  where  it  is  not 
easily  inherited  it  seems  to  me  it  may 
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be  given  >y  the  state,  the  city,  the 
millioiiaiiey  withont  dasger  of  destroying 
the  individnal's  power  and  habit  of  ener- 
getic self-help.  The  house  is  an  indi- 
Tidnal  possession,  and  shonld  be  worked 
for,  bnt  the  park  or  the  conunon  which  a 
man  shares  with  his  neighbours,  which 
descends  as  a  conunon  inheritance  from 
generation  to  generation,  snrely  this 
may  be  given  withont  pauperising. 

How  can  it  be  best  given )  And  what 
is  it  precisely  which  i&ould  be  given) 
I  thmk  we  want  four  things.  Places 
to  sit  in,  places  to  play  in,  places  to 
stroll  in,  and  places  to  spend  a  day  in. 
As  to  the  last  named,  I  will  not  dwdl  on 
it  here.  The  preservation  of  Wimbledon 
and  Epping  ahows  that  the  need  is  in- 
creadngly  recognised.  But  a  visit  to 
Wimbledon,  Epping  or  Windsor  means 
for  the  workman  not  only  the  cost  of 
the  jonmey  bnt  the  loss  of  a  whole 
day's  wages ;  we  want,  besides,  places 
where  the  long  summer  evenings  or  the 
Saturday  afternoon  may  be  enjoyed 
withoat  effort  or  expense. 

First,  then,  as  to  places  to  sit  in. 
These  should  be  very  near  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  and  might  be  really  very 
small,  so  that  they  were  pretty  and 
bright^  but  they  ought  to  be  well  dis- 
tributed and  abundant  The  most 
easilj  available  places  would  be  our 
disused  churchyards.  I  have  myself 
no  fear  that  the  holy  dead,  or  those 
who  love  them,  would  mind  the  living 
sharing  in  some  small  degree  their 
quiet.  There  is  a  small,  square,  green 
churchyard  in  Drury  Lane,  and  even 
the  "sight  of  its  freiah  bright  verdure 
through  the  railings  is  a  blessing ;  but  if 
the  gates  could  be  opened  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer eyening,  and  seats  placed  there  for 
the  people,  I  am  sure  the  dwellers  about 
Druiy  Lane  would  be  all  the  better  for 
it  Again,  round  St  Giles's  Church 
there  is  space  for  many  seats  under  the 
trees.  The  number  of  people  to  be  seen 
in  Leicester  Square  (since  the  garden 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public)  show 
how  glad  people  are  of  a  seat  in  the 
open  air.  But  Leicester  Square  shows 
us  also  another  thing :  such  places  must 


be  made  bright,  pretty  and  neat — a 
small  place  which  is  not  so  becomes 
painfully  dreary,  and  it  is  quite  curious 
to  notice  how  little  one  feels  shut  in 
when  the  barriers  are  lovely,  or  contain 
beautiful  things  which  the  eye  can  rest 
on.  The  small  inclosed  leads  which 
too  often  bound  the  view  of  a  back 
dining-room  in  London  oppress  one  like 
the  walls  of  a  prison ;  but  a  tiny  clois- 
tered court  of  the  same  size  will  give 
a  sense  of  repose ;  and  colour  introduced 
into  such  inclosed  spaces  will  give  them 
such  beauty  as  shall  prevent  one  from 
fretting  against  the  boundaries.  Strange 
and  beautiful  instance  this  of  how — ^if 
we  recognize  the  limitations  appointed 
for  us,  accept  them,  and  deal  wdl  with 
what  is  given — ^the  passionate  longing 
for  more  is  taken  away  and  a  great 
peace  hallows  alL  Let,  then,  our  small 
open  places  look  well  cared  for.  If 
they  are  not  large  enough  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  without  limit,  open  them 
under  restrictions,  lend  the  key  to 
district-visitors,  to  the  schoolimstress, 
to  the  clergyman^  to  the  biblewoman, 
let  them  take  in  small  companies  of  the 
poorest  by  turns.  But  make  the  most 
of  what  small  spaces  you  hare,  do  not 
close  them  wholly  because  you  cannot 
open  them  wholly. 

Secondly,  the  children  want  play- 
grounds. I  am  glad  the  Board  Schools 
are  providing  these,  and  I  wish  they 
would  arrange  to  have  them  reudered 
available  after  school  hours,  and  on  the 
Saturday  holiday.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  not  done.  If  it  were,  children 
would  not  be  obliged  to  play  in 
aUeys  and  in  the  street,  learning  their 
lessons  of  evil,  in  great  danger  of  acd- 
dent)  and  without  proper  space  or 
appliances  for  games.  Such  play- 
grounds, however,  must  be  supervised. 
Mr.  Euskin  provided  one  nine  years  ago 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  which  I  have 
charge,  and  we  found  then,  and  have 
found  since,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  one  to  keep  order,  and  that 
it  was  a  great  gain  to  have  ladies  who 
would  teach  tiie  children  to  play  at 
games;   but  the  whole  subject  is 
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admiraHy  explained  in  the  Sanitary 
Eecord  far  Jnly  25th,  1874,  that  I  need 
do  no  more  than  refer  to  it  here ;  hat  it 
may  he  useful  to  add  that  supervision 
need  not  he  costly.  If  a  man  of  respect- 
ahle  character,  too  old  to  compete  with 
yonnger  workmen,  were  employed  to  take 
oaie  of  snch  a  playground,  it  would  he 
a  douhle  charity,  such  as  many  a  kind 
donor  might  he  willing  to  grant. 

And,  thirdly,  we  come  to  the  places 
to  stroll  in.  We  could  not  have  a 
hotter  instance  than  the  Emhankment 
What  a  hoon  it  has  heen  to  London  ! 
Of  course  the  parks  come  under  this 
head ;  and  to  what  thousands  of  people 
ihey  give  pleasure !  But  heyond  these 
thousands  ave  many  who  never  find 
their  way  to  these  open  spaces.  Many 
noiioe  the  numhers  who  go  to  them; 
a  few  of  us  know  of  the  numhers  who 
do  not  go.  Brought  up  in  dirt,  close 
quarters,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
street  tragedies;  ashamed  of  their  ne- 
glected clothes  ;  shy  of  a  neatly-dressed 
puhlic,  they  hunow  in  courts  and  alleys 
out  of  sight,  when  they  might  avail 
themselves  of  paric  and  emhankment 
What  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association 
did  hy  their  park  parties  for  the 
children,  ought  to  he  done  for  them 
also.  They  must  he  invited  to  come 
out  in  little  companies  for  a  walk, 
taken  out  again,  and  again,  and  again 
during  the  summer.  In  one  of  the 
worst  courts  under  my  care  we  have  a 
small  institute  for  the  women  and  elder 
girk,  where  they  have  classes,  and  a 
common  sitting-room,  and  entertain- 
ments in  winter ;  hut  I  do  helieve  one 
of  the  hest  things  the  Institute  has  done 
has  heen  to  arrange  expeditions  every 
Saturday  during  the  summer,  to  park, 
or  field,  or  common.  The  memhers  pay 
all  expenses  themselves,  and  therefore 
they  want  places  which  they  can  reach 
hy  walking,  or  for  a  very  cheap  fare.  I 
only  refer  to  this  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  thing  that  will  hecome  more 
and  more  frequent  hecause  it  meets 
a  great  want — ^that  of  happy  out-door 
amusement,  within  short  distance  of 
their  homes,  for  those   who  have  no 


gardens,  no  hack  yards — rarely  a  second 
room. 

There  are  a  few  fields  just  north  of 
this  jNirish  of  Maiylehone  which  indeed 
first  put  it  into  my  head  to  write  this 
article,  thou^  the  thoughts  contained  in 
it  have  long  heen  before  me.  These  fistLde 
have  heen  our  oonstaat  resort  for  jaass ; 
they  aie  within  an  easy  walk  for  most 
of  us,  and  a  twopenny  train  iakiss  the 
leas  vigorous  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
little  white  gate  hy  whidk  they  are 
entered.  They  are  the  nearest  fiekls  on 
our  side  of  London;  and  thete  on  a 
summer  Sunday  or  Saturday  evening 
you  might  see  hundreds  of  working 
people,  who  have  walked  up  theie  from 
the  populous  and  yeiy  poor  naighbour- 
hood  of  lisBon  Gfo^  and  Poriland 
Town.  Fathers,  with  a  little  giil  by 
each  hand,  the  mother  with  ^e  baby, 
sturdy  little  boys,  and  marxy  little 
girla----as  they  entered  &e  amaU,  white 
gate,  you  might  see  them  spread  over 
the  green  open  space  like  a  stream  that 
has  just  escaped  from  between  rocks. 
They  sit  down  on  the  grass ;  the  baby 
grabs  at  the  daisies,  the  tiny  chitdren 
toddle  about,  or  tumble  on  the  soft  giaai, 
the  mother^s  arms  are  rested,  and  there 
she  sits  tiU  it  is  time  to  return;  or 
perhaps  they  go  on  up  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  to  which  these  fields  lead,  which 
many  could  not  reach,  if  these  acrss  were 
covered  with  villas,  instead  of  affording 
a  welcome  rest.  Acres  of  villas !  Yes, 
at  last,  the  fields  will  be  built  ovei;  if 
they  cannot  be  saved.  They  are  now 
like  a  green  hilly  peninsula  or  faeadlanrlt 
stretching  out  into  the  sea  of  houses ; 
the  nearest  fields  I  know  to  London 
anywhere ;  certainly  the  nearest  on  our 
side.  The  houses  have  crept  round  their 
feet,  and  left  them  till  now  fior  us.  I 
knew  them  many  years  ago,  when  I 
used  to  walk  out  of  London  alone ;  and 
since  then  I  have  been  there,  as  I  say, 
with  dozens  of  parties  of  the  poor. 
There  the  May  still  grows ;  there  thou- 
sands of  buttercups  crown  the  slope 
with  gold;  there,  best  of  aU,  as  you 
ascend,  the  hill  lifts  you  out  of  London, 
and  will  always  lift  you  oat  of  it,  even 
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when  houses  are  built  all  round;  for 
far  away  the  view  stretches  over  blue 
distances  to  the  ridge  where  Windsor 
stands.  As  yon  come  home — yes,  as 
your  children's  children  come  home — ^if 
yoa  will  save  the  fields  J&om  being  built 
OTsr  noWy  will  be  seen  from  them  the 
great  sub  going  down,  with  all  his 
doiids  about  hua,  or  the  fair  space  of 
doadless  aommcir  sky,  London  lying 
hashed  -  below  you  —  eyen  London 
hnahed  for  you  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
&r  it  lies  beneath — ^though  you  will  be 
in  it  in  a  short  ten  minutes. 

These  fields  may  be  bought  now,  or 
they  may  be  built  oyer :  which  is  it  to 
be  I  The  owner  has  given  those  who 
would  like  to  keep  the  fields  open  time 
to  see  if  they  can  raise  the  money  to 
purchase  tbem  for  the  people  for  ever. 
He  offers  liberal  terms,  but  they  will 
still  cost  a  great  deal  Necessarily, 
fields  near  London  rxmst  cost  much. 
The  question  is,  are  they  worth  buy- 
ing %  To  my  mind  they  are  eyen  now 
worth  yery  much;  but  they  will  be 
more  and  more  yaluable  eyery  year — 
yaluable  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
word ;  health  -  giving,  joy  -  inspiring, 
peace-bringing.  But  they  will  not  be 
bought  without  considerable  effort. 
Hampatead,  which  is  on  their  north, 
cares  comparatively  little  for  them, 
having  the  heath  on  the  further 
countzyward  side,  though  such  fields 
between  her  and  London  must  be  a 
gain.  No  doubt  Hampstead  will  do 
something ;  St.  John's  Wood  will  pro- 
bably do  more,  because  these  fields  are 
to  her,  as  to  us,  the  nearest  country 
walk.  Marylebone  ought,  I  think,  to 
help  a  great  deal,  if  she  realises  what 
a  blessing  those  fields  are  ;  but  I  doubt 
if  all  three  districts  can  or  should  do 
aU.  I  feel  mjself  as  if  the  question 
ought,  in  a  measure,  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  large  London  landowners.  They 
can,  even  when  they  try  most,  give 
their  tenants  so  small  a  portion  of  space 
— ^the  value  of  land  in  any  central  posi- 
tion being  so  enormous — ^that  if  they 
were  asked  for  a  few  yards  they  would 
paKue;  if  for  large  open  spaces,  they 


would  say,  "  It  is  impossible."  The 
squares  they  have  let  to  the  rich,  who 
will  not  now  in  some  cases  even  lend 
them  one  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  end 
of  the  season  to  the  poor  of  their  own 
district  for  a  flower-show,  though  if  the 
grass  were  trampled  quite  brown,  which 
is  the  only  harm  that  could  be  done, 
another  week  would  find  the  rich  resi- 
dents in  the  country  among  almost 
measureless  green  fields  and  glades. 
Some  of  these  evils  are  perhaps  un- 
avoidable, but  the  possession  of  the 
land  is  a  very  great  responsibility,  and 
if  there  be  so  very  little  land  on  their 
own  estates  which  they  can  dedicate 
to  the  service  of  the  poor,  surely  they 
might  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  do 
the  next  best  thing,  that  is,  to  secure 
and  throw  open  such  fields  as  lie  nearest 
to  London  on  any  side.  The  same  duty 
appears  to  me  to  lie  before  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  City  Companies,  and  the 
more  because  the  poor,  having  been 
a  good  deal  driven  out,  t&e  funds  left 
for  their  benefit  from  the  City,  which 
these  bodies  have  inherited,  might  well 
be  applied  to  such  an  object  as  this. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
I  understand  done  a  good  deal  in  keep- 
ing and  buying  open  spaces,  but  yet 
more  is  needed,  I  believe,  and  perhaps 
they  may  see  their  way  to  help. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  trying  to  see  other 
people's  duties :  they  alone  can  judge 
what  they  are.  I  can  only  hope  that 
various  people  will  take  the  question 
into  consideration.  I  don't  know  abso- 
lutely that  the  fields  of  which  I  have 
written  are  the  cheapest  to  be  had,  nor 
that  there  may  not  be  others  nearer  to 
dense  centres  of  population.  I  happen 
to  know  the  special  beauties  of  these, 
and  their  value  to  our  side  of  London, 
and  to  be  personally  very  fond  of  them, 
which  somewhat  disqualifies  me  from 
judging  of  their  relative  value.  I  would 
not,  therefore,  plead  for  these  fields  in 
contradistinction  to  others,  though  they 
have  their  special  beauty.  What  I 
^vish  to  urge — ^and  I  have  only  intro- 
duced a  practical  example  now  yivid^ 
in  my  own  mind    as   most  stronr 
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biingiDg  home  the  fact — ib,  the  im- 
mense yalne  to  the  education  and  re- 
fonnation  of  oni  poorest  people  of 
some  space  near  their  homes,  or  within 
reasonable  distance  of  them.  We  all 
need  space ;  nnless  we  have  it  we  can- 
not reach  that  sense  of  quiet  in  which 
whispers  of  better  things  come  to  ns 
gently.  Our  lives  in  London  are  over- 
crowded," over-excited,  over-strained. 
This  is  Ixne  of  all  chuses ;  we  all  want 
quiet ;  we  all  want  beauty  for  the  re- 
freshment of  our  souls.  Sometimes 
we.  think  of  it  as  a  luxury,  but  when 
Grod  made  the  world.  He  made  it  very 
beautiful,  and  meant  that  we  should 
live  amongst  its  beauties,  and  that  they 


should  speak  peace  to  us  in  our  daily 
lives. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written 
my  hope  has  grown  that  these  Swiss 
Cottage  fields  may  be  secured  for  the 
public  Influential  people  have  taken 
up  the  scheme,  and  several  thousand 
pounds  have  already  been  subscribed. 
But  many  thousands  more  are  wanted, 
and  I  hope  that  some  of  those  who  read 
this  paper  may  see  their  way  to  help- 
ing forward  a  plan  which  to  my  mind 
promises  a  large  and  lasting  benefit  to 
our  London  poor. 

OcTAViA  Hill. 
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Thx  last  time  that  I  was  called  on  to 
speak  to  a  gathering  of  this  kind  on  a 
matter  of  local  history^  it  was  in  a  part 
of  England  far  away  £rom  that  in  which 
we  are  now  met.  When  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  held  its  meeting  two 
yean  hack  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  speak  of  the  place  of  that 
city  in  the  general  histoiy  of  England. 
I  am  now  hidden  to  deal  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  with  the  shire  in  which  I 
now  stand,  and  with  the  famoos  city 
which  is  its  capital  Let  no  one  grndge, 
i(  in  dealing  with  such  a  suhject,  I  find 
more  to  say  ahout  the  capital  than  about 
the  sihire  at  large.  Let  me  not  be 
thought  to  disparage  a  land  which  fills 
so  great  a  place  in  our  histoiy,  and 
whose  records  in  the  great  Survey  are 
so  full  of  legal  information  and  of  per- 
sonal interest.  I  will  readily  believe 
that  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  or  the  poet 
whom  he  quotes,  spoke  of  the  shire  at 
large,  and  not  of  the  city  only  when  he 
said : — 


it 


Testis  Lincoliss  gens  infinita  decore." 


As  he  makes  the  shire  a  partaker  in  the 
glories  of  the  city  and  its  bishopric,  as 
he  speaks  of  the  seven  provinces  which 
are  subject  to.  the  province  whose  head 
is  Lincoln,  I  trust  that  no  part  of  the 
shire  will  look  on  itself  as  being  wholly 
shut  out  £rom  anything  that  I  may  say 
of  the  city  itself.  The  history  of  the 
shire  and  of  its  capital  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated ;  the  shire  is  a  body  of  which 
the  capital  is  the  head.  But  to  me  who 
have  studied  Lincoln  city  carefully 
through  its  whole  length— breadth  is 
in  this  case  a  matter  of  less  importance 
— ^but  who  have  studied  no  other  part 
of  the  shire  with  the  same  attention, 
and  to  whom  large  parts  of  it  are  alto- 

*  Head  before   the    Lincoln  Architectural 
Society  at  Grantham,  June  16th,  1875. 


gether  unknown,  the  city  itself  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  foremost  object  in  dealing 
with  such  a  theme. 

Forgive  me  then,  if,  while  I  stand  in 
Grantham  for  the  first  time,  my  heart 
is  still  in  Lincoln,  where  I  have  lately 
been  tarrying,  not  for  the  first  time. 
The  city  too  gives  me  the  one  thread 
which  enables  me  to  carry  back  my  tale 
to  the  earliest  days  of  recorded  history, 
and  even  to  days  before  recorded  history. 
With  Celtic  Coritani  you.  Angles  and 
Danes  of  Lindesey,  Kesteven,  and  Hol- 
land, have  nothing  in  common  save  the 
possession  of  the  soil  which  your  fore- 
fathers wrested  from  them.  But  the 
city  has  kept  up  its  continuous  being 
through  Roman,  English,  Danish,  and 
Norman  conquests.  Lincoln  still  in  its 
name  proclaims  itself  one  with  Roman 
Lindum ;  in  its  ending  it  proclaims 
the  rank  which  Lindum  held  among 
Roman  cities;  that  ending,  unique  in 
English  geography,  would  be  enough 
to  tell  us,  if  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
had  failed  to  set  it  down  in  writing,^ 
that  Lindum  was  a  colony  of  Rome, 
no  less  than  the  greater  city  by  the 
Rhine,  the  colony  of  Agrippina.  Kobi 
and  Lincoln  are  cities  londrod  in  origin 
and  name ;  only,  while  the  (Aty  by  the 
Rhine  has  lost  her  earlier  name  and 
proclaims  herself  simply  as  the  Roman 
Colonia,  the  city  by  the  Witham  keeps 
her  earlier  name  as  well  as  ihe  title  of 
her  Roman  rank,  and  proclaims  herself 

2  I  believe  that  the  title  of  "  Colonia"  is  not 
added  to  the  name  of  Lindum  anywhere  but 
by  the  Ravenna  Geographer,  y.  31,  p.  430,  of 
Pinder  and  Parthey  s  edition.  The  right  of 
the  city  to  the  rauK  of  colony  has  therefore 
been  called  in  question ;  but  it  seems  to  mo 
that  the  name  of  the  city  and  the  statement 
of  the  Greographer  form  two  independent  pieces 
of  evidence  which  cannot  be  got  over.  The 
other  Lindum,  which  will  be  found  in  p.  101 
of  the  Geographer,  ia  not  in  Lindesey,  but  in 
Kilikia. 
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through  the  whole  of  her  loDg  history  as 
the  Colony  of  Lindum. 

Coming,  as  by  some  license  of  speech 
I  may  be  said  to  have  come,  from  Exeter 
to  Lincoln,  it  comes  naturally  to  me  to 
point  out  some  points  of  likeness  and 
unlikeness  between  the  history  of  the 
two  cities  and  the  two  shires  of  which 
they  were  the  heads.     In  the  history  of 
the  shires  there  is  little  to  be  pointed 
out  but  the  broadest  contrasts  ;  in  the 
history  of  the  cities,  among  many  con- 
trasts there  ar«  many  strikmg  points  of 
likeness.    The  names  of  the  shires  and 
the  cities  tell  their  own  stoiy.     The 
name  of   Lincoln  is   purely  Soman ; 
it  has  ever  been    so  thoroughly   the 
Colony    that   no  one  has    ever   ven- 
tured to  add  to  it  any  of  the  common 
endings  of   the  name  of  an  English 
town.     London  herself  the  Augusta  by 
the  Thames,  appears  as  Lundenwie  and 
Lundmburhf  but  Lindum  never  put  on 
any  such    ending  as  vnc  or  burhf  or 
even   caster.     Caerlaitchoit  might  well 
have  become  Lin^Mter^  but  the  name 
of  the  Colony  stood  its  ground.    But 
the  western  capital,  Caerwisc,  I  sea  Dam- 
nofUorum^  passed,  when  it  became  an 
English  city,  into  Exancetuter  or  Exeter. 
The  name  of  Exeter,  in  short,  follows 
the  rule,  while  that  of  Lincoln  is  an 
exception.     The  only  explanation  of  the 
difference  that  I  can  think  of  is  that 
Lincoln  became  English   in    an  early 
stage  of  EngHsh  conquest,  while  Boman 
memories  were  still  fresh,   and  when 
Lindum  was  still  remembered  as  the 
Colony.      We    see   the   same  feeling, 
though  in  an  opposite  shape,  in  the 
process  by  which  the  other  colony  of 
Camalodunum  has  received  its  English 
name  of  Colchester.    But  Exeter  did  not 
become  English  till  a  later  time ;  it  did 
not  become  purely  English  till  a  far 
later  time;  its  Eoman  memories  had 
died  away  under  the  rule  of  independ- 
ent Damnonian  kings ;  it  was,  like  every 
other  Boman  site  throughout  the  land, 
a  Chester ;  but  there  was  nothing,  as 
there  was  at  Lindum  and  Camalodunum, 
to  mark  it  out  from  a  crowd  of  other 
chetters.     The  one  was  the  conquest  of 
heathen   Englishmen    in    days    when 


Britain  had  hardly  ceased  to  be  Eoman ; 
the  other  was  the  conquest  of  Chrietiaii 
Englishmen  after  the  Briton  had  fallen 
back  upon  his  own  tongue  and  his  own 
nationid  being. 

If  we  turn  to  the  names  of  the  two 
shires,  we  learn  the  same  lesson  in 
another  shape.  Damnonia  has  never 
ceased  to  be  Damnonia.  The  land  still 
keeps  its  name  under  the  slightly  cor- 
rupted form  of  Defna»eiry  BewmMn; 
its  people  long  kept  their  name  as  the 
Defnscetcu;  the  district  once  had  the 
privilege,  shared  only  by  kingdoms  or  hj 
districts  whose  special  character  is  rerj 
strongly  marked,  of  forming  a  gentile 
adjective.  As  we  speak  of  English, 
Scottish,  Iridi,  Kentish,  Comish,  hat 
never  of  LineohiiAj'^  so  we  onoe  spoke 
of  Devenislu  I  am  not  ready  at  {Ihs 
moment  with  an  instance  of  its  cunnt 
use;  but  the  form  exists  as  a  snnittne, 
and  that  is  enougL  But,  while  the 
Damnonii  still  keep  their  being,  we  shall 
seek  in  vain  for  the  Oorxtani  ThayhiTe 
left  no  trace  in  the  name  either  of  the 
shire  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  of  its  ridings. 
I  trust  no  one  will  start  at  the  word 
7-uftn^,  as  if  I  were  using  a  word  here 
which  is  in  place  only  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Humber.  Every  one  who  knows 
his  Domesday  must  know  that  the 
name  trithing^  comiptedly  riding^  be- 
longs to  the  three  divisions  of  Lin- 
colnshire, as  much  as  to  the  three 
divisions  of  Yorkshire.'  But  neither 
shire  nor  riding  keeps  any  sign  of  the 
Briton.  The  later  name  of  ^  shire 
comes  straight  from  tiie  English  Bane 
of  the  city.  The  name  which  once 
belonged  to  l^e  whole  shire,  hnt  now 
belongs    only    to    its    north    riding,^ 

1  Our  older  tongue  was  leas  8cnipoloii&  The 
Chroniclbrs  (1036)  speak  of  ''.filgyfa  I«re 
Hamtoniaca." 

^  The  counties  of  Tippcrary  and  Cork  tiao 
have  ridings^  bnt  they  are  of  modem  date ; 
and»  in  beaaUfnl  nnconsdousueas  of  the  meen* 
ing  of  the  word,  there  are  only  two  to  each 
shire. 

3  In  Domesday  "  Lincolescire "  and 
**  Lindesig "  seem  to  be  alternative  names 
for  the  whole  shire.  Lindsey  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  seems  to  be  **Nortreding,'*  and 
Holland  *  *  Sndtreding."  "  Chetsteyen"  alone 
has  a  local  name.    But  I  hare  not  gone  nar- 
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comea  independently  &om  the  Bonian 
name  ;  Lindesey^  I  need  not  say,  is  the 
island  of  Lindnm.    The  name  of  the 
south  riding  speaks  for  itself ;  Holland, 
HoUaaidia  cumarina,  is  so  called  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  as  Hollandia 
tTxmsmarina,  ib»  land  alike  in  name  and 
nature  bey<»id  the  sea.     Of  Keeteven  I 
can  say  nothing  j  I  shall  he  glad  of  a 
local  interpreter.     Bat  he  must  be  a 
daring  etymologist  who  can  see  in  it 
either  the  Coritani  or  say  other  class 
of  Welshmen.    The  utter  vanishing  of 
the  Briti^  names  is  a  sign  of  the  utter 
vanishing  of  the  British  pec^le.    The 
British  names  of  districts,  as  a  role,  live 
on  only  where  a  large  British  element 
in  the  people  has  livid  on.    The  ezoep- 
tioDti  are  such  as  prove  the  rula     The 
Jutish  island  of  Wight^  Yectisy  kept  its 
name,  because  it  was  a  mere  island, 
much  as  rivers  and  great  cities  kept 
their   namei     Kent  too,   the    greater 
Jutiah  realm,  kept   its   name.     And 
why  f    Kent  was  the  first  conquest    If 
we  aeeept  the  tale  which  makes  the 
English  Conquest  to  be  immediately 
caused  by  tin  invitation  of  a  British 
prince,  the  invaders  had  had  dealings 
with  the  land  of  Kent  before  their  actual 
settlement   in  it.      They  must    have 
been  familiar  with  the  name  of  the 
Cantii  in  a  way  in  which  the  invaders 
of  this  part  of  England  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  with  the  name  of  the 
Coritani.    And|  more  than  this,  Kent 
is  not  merely  the  name  of  a  people,  but 
the  name  of  a  district  There  is  Uie  land 
of  Cantium  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
Cantii    But,  though  there  were  Cori- 
tani, we  hear  nothing  of  any  land  of 
Coritania.    The  Damnonian  name  then 
lived  on,  because  the  Danmonian  people 
were  not  wholly   swept    away.     The 
Cantii  were  swept  away,  but  they  had 
60  thoroughly  given  their  name  to  the 
land  that  from  the  land  it  passed  to 
a  new  race  of  Kentishmen,  the  CotiU 
wana  of  our  own  blood.    Ilie  Coritani 
were  swept  away  also,  and  their  name 
perished  with  thnn. 

rowly  enough  into  the  matter  to  know 
whether  the  Domesday  boundaries  of  the 
divisions  exactly  agree  with  the  modern  ones. 


The  exact  date  of  the  English  con- 
quest of  this  district  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  to  fix.      Of  the  process  by  which 
central  Britain,  the  lands  which  went 
to  make  up  the  later  Mercian  kingdom, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic 
invaders  we  know  next    to  nothing. 
Legend  indeed  has  something  to  say 
about  the  matter.     One  of  the  stories 
preserved   by   Henry    oi  Huntingdon 
makes  Teutonic  warriors,   stOl  in  the 
service   of  the  British    prince,    over- 
throw the  Piets  and  Scots  in  a  fight 
at  Stamford,  before  they  turned  their 
arms  against  their  employers  and  settled 
themselves  in  Kent.       Another  tale, 
preserved  by  the    so-called   Nennius, 
makes  Tiindum  the  burial-place  of  the 
British  Yortemir,  slain,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  some  of  the  Kentish  battlea     Of 
tales  like  these  we  can  say  nothing. 
ISor  can  we  trace  the  course  of  Augtian 
settlement  in  tids  part  of  Britain  so 
clearly  as  we  can  trace  the  course  of 
Jutish  and  Saxon  settlement  further 
south.      The  Northumbrian,  Mercian, 
and  East- Anglian  kingdoms  have  no 
personal  founders  like  Hengest,  JSLle, 
and  Cerdic.      Each  of  them  grew  up 
by  the  union  of  a  number  of  ohler  and 
smaller  Anglian  settlements.      Among 
these  we  can  discern  a  kingdom  of  the 
Southumbrians,  which  would  seem,  even 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  have  been  sometimes  ruled 
by  a  separate   under-king.      In    702 
Coenred,  aftorwards  head  long  of  the 
Mercians,^  became  king  of  the  South- 
humbrians,  and  his  dominions  are  care- 
fully marked  out  by  the  French  poet 
Geof&ey  Gaimar,  who,  here  as  elsewhere, 
seems  to  have  written  from  lost  records 
or  traditions  >-» 

'*  Eenret  regna  sur  Suthnmbreis : 
Co  est  lindeseye  e  Holmedene, 
Kesteyene  e  Hoiland  e  Hestdene; 
Del  Hnmhie  tresk  en  Roteland 
Dourout  oel  regne,  d  phis  avaote.'' 

And  within  the  Southumbrian  border 
we  can  discern  several  ancient  tribe- 
names,  some  of  which  have  still  left 
their  traces  in  modern  nomenclature. 

^  See  the  Chronicles  in  anno. 
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Theie  were  the  Gjrrwas,  Noith  and 
South,  who  appear  more  than  once 
in  Bseda,  and  whose  name  is  also  pre- 
setyed  in  that  remarkable  list  of  the 
oldest  divisions  of  England  which  has 
been  printed  by  Spelman  and  Kemble.^ 
In  this  last  list  we  find  also  the  name 
of  SpaldaSf  which  still  liyes  in  the 
town  of  Spalding,  famous  both  in  the 
real  and  in  the  legendaiy  history  of  the 
shire.  The  Gainas,  among  whom  .^Elfred 
found  a  wife,  have  left  their  name  to 
the  town  of  Gainsborough,  where  Saint 
Edmund  of  East-Anglia  took  his  ven- 
geance on  the  tyrant  Swegen.  But 
above  all,  we  are  ever  meeting,  in  general 
as  well  as  in  local  history,  with  the 
greater  name  of  the  Lindes/aras,  the 
men  of  lindesev,  of  whom  I  do  not 
take  upon  myself  to  pronounce  how  often 
their  name  takes  in  the  whole  shire 
and  how  often  its  northern  riding  only. 
This  is  the  most  important  name  of  alL 
It  is  not  only  the  name  that  fills  the 
greatest  place  in  history,  but  it  is 
tiie  one  name  which  forms  a  tie  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  later  state  of 
things.  The  English  tribe  took  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  land,  the 
name  of  the  Boman  city.  The  British 
inhabitants  of  the  district  vanished, 
name  and  thing;  but^  name  and  thing, 
the  Boman  city  lived  on.  Its  con- 
querors called  ^emselves  the  men  of 
Lindum,  and  their  land  the  isle  of 
lindum.  I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
example  in  England  of  an  English  tribe 
and  its  district  so  directly  ieiking  its 
name  from  a  Boman  city.  The  soutiiem 
Dorchester  of  the  DorssBtas  is  the 
nearest  case  that  I  can  think  of ;  and 
even  here  we  have  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lindesey  and  the  LindesfanUy  a  distinct 
name  for  the  land  and  for  its  people.  It 
is  plain  that  there  was  no  Boman  town 
in  Britain  whose  strength  and  majesty 
made  a  deeper  impression  than  the 
Colony  of  lindum.  We  have  no  record, 
such  as  we  have  of  Anderida,  of  Bath  and 
Gloucester  and  Cirencester,  of  the  time 
or  the  way  by  which  the  city  passed  into 
English  hands.  We  know  not  whether 
it  at  once  became  the  dwelling-place  of 
*  Saxons  in  England,  i.  81. 


the  conquerors,'or  whether,like  Bath  and 
Chester,  it  lay  for  a  while  ruined  and 
forsaken.     But  even  in  ruin  the  citj 
set  on  a  hill  could  not  have  been  hid. 
Its   walls,  which  the  Boman,  forsak- 
ing the  earlier  site  of  the  Biiton,  had 
placed  on  the  very  brow  of  its  promon- 
tory, if  they  ever  did  stand  utterly  deso- 
late, must,  as  they  rose  over  the  plain  like 
the  ghost  of  the  fallen  Empire,  have  set 
their  mark  even  more  deeply  on  the 
minds  of  the  men  whose  swords  had  left 
them  without  inhabitants.  The  Norman 
minster,  the  Norman  castle,  the  mighty 
mounds  and  dykes,  the  work  of  our 
own  people,  which  bear  up  the  castles 
of  the  stianger,  had  as  yet  no  being,  and 
even  no  forerunners.  But  the  gateway — 
still,  after  so  many  ages,  the  New  Port — 
was  already  there,  and   the  waUs   of 
which  fragments  yet  live,  walls  speak- 
ing of  the  last  days  of  Boman  power, 
when    Theodosius  and  Stilicho    were 
guarding  the  land  against  inroads  from 
the   independent   Celtic   North,     and 
against  the  more  dangerous  invaders  of 
the  Saxon  shore.    Within  those  walls 
we  may  call  up  at  pleasure  the  works 
of  Boman  skill,  such  as  the  researches 
of  our  own  day  have  brought  to  light 
beneath  the  mould  of  Silchester.     We 
may  call  up  the    forum,  the  basilica, 
changed  perhaps  from,  the  heathen  hall 
of  judgement  into  the  place  of  Christian 
worship,  and  the  temples  of  Boman  or 
British  Gods,  either  standing  desolate  or 
themselves    consecrated    to    Christian 
uses.      We  may  call  up  the  suburb 
spreading  itself  ftom  the  southern  gate 
of  the  city  down  the  slope  to  the  river 
at  its  foot.    And  we  may  people  the 
land  around  with  some  traces  at  least  of 
those  scattered  dwellings,  rich  with  the 
art  of  bygone  times,  which  the  Boman 
conqueror  loved  to  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  conquered  land.    All  this,  at 
Lindum  as  elsewhere,  must  have  been 
swept  away  in  the  first  storm  of  heathen 
conquest  We  have  no  song  of  the  taking 
of  Lindum,  as  we  have,  in  a  foreign  garb 
at  least,  some  firagments  of  the  soDg  of 
the  taking  of  Anderida.  But  I  have  some- 
times pleased  myself  with  the  guess  that 
in  the  name  of  the  suburb  beyond  the 
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river,  the  Wigford,  the  Ford  of  Battle, 
we  may  see  an  abiding  memory  of  the 
day  of  strife  which  made  the  colony  of 
lindnm  English.^ 

Whatever  was  the  fate  of  the  city  in 
the  first  moment  of  English  conquest, 
it  is  certain  that,  if  Lindum  ever  ceased 
to  be  a  dwelling-place  of  man,  its  time 
of   utter  ruin  was  not  long.      While 
Chester  lay  forsaken  for  the  three  hun- 
dred years  between  ^thelfrith  of  North- 
humberland  and  ^thelflsed  of  Mercia, 
Lincoln,  if  ever  forsaken,  was  again  in- 
habited within  a  few  years  after  the  fall 
of  Chester.     Our  first  historical  mention 
of  Lindesey  and  the  Lindeafaras  sets 
Lincoln  before  us  as  an  inhabited  spot, 
an  English  and  an  heathen  city.     The 
first  recorded  fact  in  the  history  of  shire 
and  city  is  its  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Faalinns,  the  Apostle  of  the  Northum- 
brians, was  the  Apostle  of  the  kindred 
Sonthumbrians  also.      Bseda  tells  us 
how  the  Prsefect,  as  he  calls  him,  of  the 
city,  Blecca  his  name  or  nickname,  was 
the  first  to  embrace  the  new  faith.    The 
words   used,   ''prsefectus    Lindocolinso 
civitatis,"  connecting  him  in  such  a 
marked  way  with  the  city,  would  hardly 
be  used  of  the  Ealdorman  of  the  whole 
tribe.     Are  we  to  see  in  Blecca  simply 
the  king's  reeve  in  the  town  ?  or  may 
we  Venturis  to  think  that  Lincoln  had 
already  made  some  steps  towards  that 
municipal  independence   of  which   it 
enjoyed  so  high  a  degree  in  later  times  1 
At  all  events,  Lincoln  now  became  a 
Christian  city.   A  church  of  stone — ma- 
terials could  not  be  lacking  among  the 
ruins  of  the  colony — was  built,  its  site 
in  the    north-western    square    of  the 
chesUr  being  doubtless  marked  by  that 
most    unworthy  successor  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  its  founder  in  a  cor- 
rupt form.  Either  now  or  later,  a  church 
of   Saint  Mary   arose,  the   forerunner 
of  the  mighty  minster  of  Eemigius  and 
Saiot  Hugh.3     The   district  foUowed 

^  I  hope  I  am  right  in  connecting  the  name 
Wiffford  with  Wig  =  battle,  but  1  tremble  a 
little  when  I  find  that  Roger  of  Howden  (i.  216) 
spella  it  WiketoTd, 

*  Domesday  836.  "Sancta  Maria  deLincolia, 
in  qna  nunc  est  episcopatas."  This  proyes  the 
existence  of  an  earlier  church  of  the  name. 

No.  190. — vou  XX21I. 


the  city :  Lindesey  became  a  Christian 
land,  and  crowds  of  its  people  were 
baptized  by  Paulinus  in  the  waters  of 
Trent  in  the  presence  of  the  Bretwalda 
Eadwine. 

I  dwell  on  these  details,  fetmiliar  as 
they  must  be  to  all  in  the  narrative 
of  Ba&da,  because  they  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  later  ecclesiastical 
and  even    political    history.     In  the 
final  settlement  of  English  kingdoms 
and  English  bishopricks,  Lindesey  be- 
came part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
and  of   the  province  of    Canterbury. 
But  north  of  the  Humber  it  was  never 
forgotten  that  Lindesey  had  been  won 
to  the  faith  by  a  Northumbrian  Bishop 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Northumbrian 
King.     Long  after,   in    the    days    of 
Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  claim  of  York 
to  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Lindesey 
was  strongly  put  forward,  once  at  the 
very    moment  when  the    minster    of 
Eemigius  stood  ready  for  its  hallowing. 
The  Primate  of  Northumberland  did 
not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of 
Dorchester  to  dwell  where  he  would, 
and  build  what  he  pleased,  in  the  far 
away  parts  of  lus  vast  diocese.     But 
Lindesey  was  part  of  the  spiritual  con- 
quest of  Paulinus ;  if  there  was  to  be 
a  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he,  the  Primate  of 
York,  claimed  him  as  one  of  the  suffra- 
gans of  his  province.   Nor  was  it  always 
by  spiritual  arms  only  that  the  Northern 
Angles  strove  to  make  good  their  claim 
to  the  kindred  Southumbrian  land.    No 
tale  better  brings  home  to  us  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Church  and  the  nation  in 
early  times,  the  identity  of  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  divisions,  than  the 
tale   of  the    momentary    conquest    of 
Lindesey  by  Ecgfrith  of  NorUiumber- 
land.     The  conqueror  had  won  a  new 
province;  in  his  eyes  a  new  province 
meant  a  new   diocese.      He    at  once 
founds  a  bishoprick  of  Lindesey,  and 
nominates  a  Bishop,  whom  Archbishop 
Theodore  consecrates  without  scruple. 
In  the  very  next  year  the  land  is  won 
back  to  Mercia  by  the  arms  of  iEthebed. 
The  newly  founded  bishoprick  lives  on ; 
but  its  Northumbrian  Bishop  at  once, 
seemingly  as  a  matter  of  course,  goes 
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back  to  his  own  land,  to  receive  a  Norih- 
humbrian  see  from  his  own  sovereign, 
^thebred  appoints  a  Mercian  successor, 
and  the  line  of  Mercian  Bishops  of 
lindesey  begins.^ 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  of  instruc- 
tive likeness  between  the  history  of 
Lincoln  and  that  of  Exeter.     Up  to 
this  stage  the  history  of  the  two  cities 
has  been  richer  in  contrast  than  in  like- 
ness.   There  never  was  at  Exeter  such 
a  time  of  heathen  English  rule  as  there 
was  at  Lincoln.    Exeter  did  not  come 
into  English  hands  till  the  English  were 
already  Christian.    There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  capital  of  Damnonia 
which    answers  •to  the  preaching    of 
Paulinus  and  the  conversion  of  Blecca 
in  the  history  of  the  capital  of  Lindesey. 
But  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  two 
cities  are  strikingly  alike,  and  which 
strikingly    illustrates    a   characteristic 
feature  of  English  ecclesiastical  history. 
Exeter  and  Lincoln  were  among  the 
greatest  cities  in  England;  each  was 
beyond  all  rivalry  the  secular  head  of 
its  own  district.    In  Gtaul  or  Spain  or 
Italy  each  of  them  would  have  been  a 
Bishop's  see  from  the  dajrs  of  the  first 
preaching  of  Christianity  within  their 
walls.     Here  in  England  it  was  not  so. 
According  to  a  custom  in  which  we 
differed  £rom  continental  churches  and 
strangely  agreed  with  our  Celtic  neigh- 
bours, a  custom  on  which  I  have  had 
more  than  once  to  enlarge  elsewhere, 
the  temporal  capital  was  not  in  early 
times  the  seat  of  the  bishopstooL    When 
bishopricks  were  planted  in.  Lindesey 
and  in  Damnonia,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop 
was  placed,  not  at  Lincoln  and  Exeter, 
but  at  Sidnaceaster  and  Crediton.     A 
later  arrangement  made  Lincoln  spiritu- 
ally subject  to  the  distant  Dordiester 
by  the  Thames.     It  was  only  at  a  much 
later  stage,  in  the  days  just  before  and 
just  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  that 
England  began  systematically  to  con- 
form   in    this  matter  to   the  practice 
of    other  li^ds.     The  chairs   of   the 
Bishops  of  what  Norman  writers  scorn- 
fully called  the   villages  of  Crediton 
and  Dorchester  were   then  translated 
.  1  Bfleda,  i7.  12. 


to  the  walled    cities    of    Exeter  and 
Lincoln.    There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  cities  like  Lincoln  and  Exe- 
ter, which  were  chosen  as  the  seats  of 
bishopricks  because  they  were  already 
great  and  flourishing  town%  and  cities 
like  WeUs  and  Lichfield,  which  owe 
their  whole  importance  to  their  eccle- 
siastical foundations,  and    where    the 
town  simply  grew  up  under  the  shadow 
of  the  minster.     In  a  city  like  Lincoln 
we  are  now  tempted  to  look,  first  at  the 
minster,  secondly  at  the  castle;  and, 
when  we  have  seen  the  minsts^  and 
the    castle,   we   are   tempted  to  think 
that    we    have   seen    pretty   well    all 
that    the   city  has  to  show   u&     In 
so  doing,  we  pass  by  something  older 
and   greater   than   minster    or    castle, 
namely,  the  city  itsel£    Either  at  Exe- 
ter or  at  Lincoln,  the  fact  that  a  minster 
and  a  castle  were  in  after  days  planted 
in  each  of  them  is  simply  a  witness  to 
the  greatness  of  the  city  in  days  before 
the  minster  or  the  castle  was  thought 
of.     Lincoln  now  suggests  to  us  mainly 
the    nunster    with    its   memories    of 
Bishops,  the  castle  with  its  memories  of 
Eings  and  Earls ;  but  the  cause  why  Lin- 
coln ever  came  to  have  Bishops  or  Eark, 
is  because  Lincoln  had  become  great  in 
a  day  when  it  had  neither.     Lincoln 
had  played  its  part  in  history — ^it  had 
risen  to  importance  municipal  and  mili- 
tary— ^it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
stranger — ^it  had  its  deliverance  recorded 
in  national  songs — it  had  come  to  be 
counted  as  the  fourth  among  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  England  ^ — ^before  the 
Conqueror  chose  the  Eoman  colony  as 
the  site  of   a  Norman  castle.     It  was 
because  Lincoln  was  already  great  that 
Eemigius  of  F6camp,  seeking  to  move 
his  see  to  the  greatest    town  of  his 
diocese,  forsook  the  spot  whrae  such 
relics  as  the  barbarism  of  our  own  timeB 
may  still  have  spared  of  the  Eoman 
dykes  of  Dorchester  look  up  across  the 
winding  Thames  to  the  British  fort  on 
Sinodun,  and  fixed  his  home  on  the  spot 

*  De  Inyentione  Sanctae  Cracis,  22.  "  Qaa- 
taor  civitatain  AngliiB  qaas  pnecipoas  didmu^ 
Londin,  EboraS,  Winton  et  LincoliL"  See 
Norman  Conqtvest,  ii.  508. 
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where  the  works  of  all  ages  and  races, 
from  the  rade  earth-work  of  the  Briton 
to  the  newly-rising  castle  of  the  Norman, 
were  already  gathered  together  on  the 
brow  of  the  promontory  of  Lincoln.^ 

I  shall  not  here  go  through  the  ecclesi- 
astical  history  of  the  district  at  any 
length  The  seat  of  the^eparate  Bishops 
of  lindesey,  the  Bishops  whose  chair 
was  at  Sidnaceaster,  is,  as  you  all  know, 
commonly    placed    in    the    venerable 
church  of  Stow-in-Iindesey.   There  are 
howeyer  others  who  assert  the  contend- 
ing rights  of  Kirton«    At  Stow  I  see 
nothing  which  I  am  at  all  tempted  to 
assign  to  the  days  of  its  independent 
Biahope ;  but  we  can  at  least  see  work 
which  reminds  us  of  Stow  in  its  second 
stage,   the    church  which  was    reared 
by  Eadnotb,  and  was  enriched,  like 
80  many  other  churches  throughout  the 
land,   by  the    bounty  of  Leofric  and 
Godgifu.     Bardney   again    stands  out 
as  one  of  the  oldest  religious  houses  of 
the  shire,  the  place  of  the  monastic 
pro£B6sion  and  of  the  burial  of  the  son 
of  the  fierce  heathen  Penda,   of  that 
^thelred  who  won  back  Lindesey.from 
the  ^Northumbrian   conqueror.  ^    And 
to  look  back  again  to  the  first  days  of 
all,  to  step  once  more  within  the  walls  of 
the  Colony,  the  church  of  Paulinus  at 
Lincoln,  aJready  roofless  in  the  days  of 
Basda,  had,  before  it  fell  into  that  pre- 
matoie  nun,  beheld  the  consecration  at 
the  hands  of  its  founder,  of  the  southern 
Primate  Honorius.^ 

Once  more  on  the  height,  we  can  look 
forth,  as  it  were,  on  the  course  of  those 
great  SYents  in  our  early  history  of  which 
Uie  height  of  Lincoln  was  the  centre. 
When  the  storm  of  the  great  Danish 
inyasion  of  the  ninth  century  burst 
upon  England,  Lindesey  wfis  one  of 
the  districts  where  the  Scandinavian 
invader  really  found  himself  a  home. 
'While  Damnonia  saw  the  Dane  merely 
as  a  passing  ravager,  while  Exeter  knew 
him,  sometimes  as  a  successful,  some- 
times   as     an    unsuccessful,  besieger, 

^  "  Stow  sub  promontorio  LincolniaB,"  says 
Hotty  of  Huntingdon,  M,H.B.  760. 
'  See  the  Chronicles  under  716. 
^  Bcda,  iL  136. 


Lindesey    became    largely    a    Danish 
land,  and  Lincoln  became  preeminently 
a  Danish  city.     We  find  the  first  instal- 
ment of  what  was  to  come  when  we  read 
in  the  Chronicles,  under  the  year  838, 
how  many  men  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land were  slain  by  the  heathen  host. 
Lindesey,  East-Anglia,    and    Kent^    a 
large  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  are  then  specially  mentioned. 
This    was   only    a    passing    storm; 
forty  years     later    comes    the     time 
of  real  Scandinavian    settlement     In 
874  the  heathen  men  took  their  wirUer- 
settle  in  Lindesey  at  Torkesey.  The  next 
year,  just  a  thousand  years  ago,  we  read 
how  they  passed  from  Lindesey  to  Eep- 
ton,  and  took  tvitUer-seUle  there — ^how 
they  drove  out  King  Burhred  and,  much  as 
Alaric  gave  the  Boman  purple  to  Attalos, 
they  gave  the  Mercian  crown  to  the  un- 
wise King's  thegn  Geolwulf — ^how   in 
876  Halfdene  divided  the  land  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and  how  the  next  year 
the  host  came  again  into  the  Mercian 
land  and  divided  some  and  gave  some 
to  Geolwulf.      Here  we  have  the  record 
of  that  Danish  settlement  which  gave 
new  lords  to  so  large  a  part  of  England, 
and  new  names  to  so  many  of  its  towns 
and  villages.    Lindesey  was  among  the 
parts  of  Mercia  which    the    invaders 
dealed  or  divided  among  them.    The 
name   of  many  a   Lincolnshire  parish 
bears  witness,  in  the  Danish  ending  hy^ 
to  the  presence  of  the  new  conquerors, 
and  it  often  preserves  the  personal  name 
of  the  new  lord  to  whom  it  passed  in  the 
division.  Osbemby,  Hacconby,  Asgarby, 
Thoresby,  Grimsby,  Hemingby,  Ormsby, 
Ulceby — ^in  which  two  last  we  may  see 
the  names  of  men  called  after  the  worm 
and  the  wolf,  the  monsters  of  Northern 
legend — ^all   live    to   tell  us    in  how 
sweeping  a  way  it  was  that  the  northern 
invaders  dealed   out  the  land   among 
themselves,  and  how  truly,  as  in  elder 
days,  they  called  the  lands  after  their 
own  names.    Yet  it  was  not  in  Lindesey 
as  it  was  in  two  other  shires,  where,  not 
mere  lordships  and  villages,  but  towns 
of  note,  a  local  capital  and  a  famous 
monastery,  had    to    take   new   names 
from  the  new  comers.    N^arthwearthig 
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became  Deoraby  and  StreonesJuilh  be- 
came Whitby  ;  but  the  city  on  the  hill 
remained  as  unchanged  in  Danish  as  it 
had  remained  in  Anglian  hands.  The 
Colony  of  Lindum  -was  the  Colony  of 
lindum  still.  In  Danish  hands,  the 
city  kept  up  its  greatness  in  a  new  form, 
a  form  rich  in  political  instruction,  the 
form  of  an  aristocratic  commonwealth 
bound  together  with  others  of  its  fellows 
by  a  federal  tie.  ''Five  boroughs, 
Leicester  and  Lincoln  and  Nottingham, 
swilk  Stamford  eke  and  Derby,  were 
to  the  Danes  erewhile,  under  North- 
men." So  sings  the  poet  of  their  de- 
liyerance  by  Eadmund  the  Magnificent;  ^ 
but  the  work  had  been  already  begun 
by  his  father.  In  the  long  and  thrill- 
ing tale  of  English  victory,  when  our 
annals  tell  us,  year  by  year,  how  Eadward 
the  Unconquered  and  his  glorious  sister 
went  forth  year  after  year,  winning  back 
some  portion  of  English  ground  and 
fortifying  some  new  stronghold  against 
the  enemy,  one  only  of  the  Lincolnshire 
boroughs,  the  frontier  town  of  Stam- 
ford, is  spoken  of.  In  921  Eadward 
fortified  Towcester,  and  received  the 
subnussion  of  Northampton  and  all  the 
land  to  the  Welland.  One  quarter  of 
Stamford  lies  on  the  NorUiampton- 
shire  side  of  the  river;  this  was  now 
his.  The  next  year  he  went  and  fortified 
his  new  conquest,  the  borough  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  Then  we  read 
how  all  the  folk  in  the  northern 
borough  bowed  to  him  and  sought 
him  to  lord.  The  same  year  he  won 
Nottingham ;  Leicester  and  Derby  had 
already  been  among  the  conquests  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Mercians.  Of  Lincoln  only 
we  hear  nothing.  Tet  we  cannot  believe 
that,  when  all  the  rest  of  England  and 
of  all  Britain  had  bowed  to  the  West- 
Saxon  King,  even  the  proud  colony 
could  have  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  island.  Yet  nineteen  years  later 
the  poet  of  Eadmund's  victory  sings  how 
he,  the  dear  doer  of  deeds,  leleased  the 
Five  Boroughs  when  they  were  bowed 
low  in  heathen  chains.  We  must 
believe  that  Eadward  simply  received 
the  submission  of  the  Confederate 
*.  ^  See  the  song  in  the  Chronicles  under  941. 


towns  and  secured  their  obedience  by 
fortresses,  without  meddling  with  their 
internal    constitutions — that,  in  short, 
he    dealt    with    the    Confederacy     as 
he    dealt    with     the     Northumbnan, 
Scottish,   and    Welsh    princes.     Most 
likely  the  boroughs  joined  in  the  North- 
humbrian  revolt  on  the  death  of  JSthel- 
stan,  and  now  Eadmund  more  thoroughly 
incorporated   them   with  the  English 
kingdom,  and  seemingly  delivered  theii 
English  inhabitants  fh>m  the  Danisli 
supremacy.     Yet  the   Pentapolis    still 
went  on  with  more  or  less  of  Federal 
connexion;   the    Five     Boroughs    an 
ppoken  of  as  submitting  to  Swegen  in 
1013,andinl015  SigeMthandMorkere, 
the  victims  of  Eadric,  are  spoken  of  as 
the  eldest  Thegns  of  the  Seven  Boroughs. 
The  two  new  members   of  the   body 
have    been  thought  to  be  York    and 
Chester,  a  theory  which  I  can  neither 
affirm  nor  deny.     But,  whether   five 
or   seven,   they  could  not  have   been 
spoken   of  in   this   way  if  they  had 
not   kept   up    some    strong   bond  of 
union  among  themselves.     In  this  way, 
the  history  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the  Con- 
federation of  which  it  formed  a  member, 
gives  us,  just   as  Exeter  does,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  political  lessons. 
We  see  that  the  same  elements,  both 
of  disunion  and  of  partial  union,  were 
busily  at  work  in  our  own  land,  which 
were  at  work  in  France,  and  in  the 
Imperial  Kingdoms.    The  tendency  of 
London,    Lincoln,    Exeter,    and    the 
great  cities  of  England  generally,  was 
towards  the  same  more    than   munici- 
pal independence  which  the  cities  of 
France   but   feebly   aimed   at^   which 
the    cities    of    Southern    Gaul    won 
for  a  shorter,  and  those  of  Italy  for  a 
longer  and  more  brilliant,  season,  which 
some  of  the  cities  of  Germany  have 
kept  down  to  our  own  days.     Nay, 
more,  their  tendency  was,  not  only  to  a 
more  than  municipcd  independence,  hut 
to  a  distinct  system  of  Federal  union. 
The  Danish  Pentapolis  was  older  than 
the  Lombard  League ;  it  is  far  older  than 
the  first  existing  document  which  re- 
cords the  union  of  the  Three  Lands. 
Had    these  tendencies  been  foUowed 
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onchecked^  the  history  of  England  might 
have  been  as  the  histoiy  of  Germany 
or  of  Italy.     Bat  other  tendencies  were 
everywhere  at  work — tendencies  which 
witlun  the  Empire  proved  the  weaker, 
hnt    which    in    England    proved    the 
stronger.      As  I  said  at  Exeter,  so  I 
say   now,  whatever  was,   as  compared 
with  an  Italian  or  German  city,  taken 
from  the  greatness  of  Exeter  or  Lin- 
coln was  added   to  the  greatness  of 
England.    The  stronger  power  of  the 
Crown,  the  stronger  feeling  of  national 
unity,  which  grew  alike  by  every  vic- 
tory and  by  every  overthrow,  hindered 
the  cities  of  England  from  ever  rival- 
ling the  greatness  of  the  cities  of  the 
Empire.  Ecgberht,  i^lfred,  Eadward  the 
elder,  Cnnt,  and  William,  all  had  their 
share  in  the  work.      The  destiny  of 
England  forbade  that  the  twelve  Law- 
men   of  Lincoln,  with  their  cDmmon 
land  and  their  hereditary  jurisdiction, 
shoold  ever  be  as  their  brethren  of 
Rome  and  Sparta,  of  Bern  and  Venice. 
I  have  thus  come  to  a  time  which  I 
have   dealt  with  in  detail  in  another 
shapeL     In  dealing  with  the  history  of 
England  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, in  tracing  the  steps,  first  of  Da- 
nish, and  then  of  Norman  Conquest,  I 
have  gone  on  the  principle  that  the 
history  of  the  whole  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  history  of  the  parts,  that  the 
general  history  of  England  cannot  be 
kept  apart  £n)m    the  history  of  the 
shires  and  cities  of  England.    And  in 
tracing  out  the  local,  sdongside  of  the 
general  history,  I  have  found  Lincoln 
and  lindesey  holding  no  unimportant 
place  in  my  stoiy.    What  I  have  once 
told  in  detail,  I  will  not  tell  in  detail 
again.     I  will  only  remind  you  of  the 
part    which  Lindesey    plays    in    the 
history  of  the  wars  of   Swegen  and 
Cnuty   of  the  fate    of  the  tyrant   at 
Ghdnsborough,  and  of  the  one  warlike 
exploit  of  iEthelred  against  the  tyrant's 
nobler  son.     I  would  remind  you  of 
the  career  of  the  local  chief,  Godwine 
the  Ealdorman  of  Lindesey,  how   he 
redeemed  the  weakness  of  his  earlier 
day  by  dying  a  hero's  death  by  the  side 
of  Ulfcytel  at  Assandun.     I  need  not 


go  again  over  the  picture  which  I  have 
already  striven  to  draw  of  Lincoln  and 
Lincolnshire  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  the   Conqueror,  of  the  foundation 
of  the  castle  and  of  the  bishoprick. 
The  shire,  as  a  whole,  and  its  chief 
boroughs  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford,*  suf- 
fered indeed  much  of  change  and  con- 
fiscation at  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror ; 
but   they,  suffered    little    indeed    as 
compared    with     the    fate    of    other 
shires  and  other  cities  and  boroughs. 
The  witness  of  Domesday   shows  us 
that  in  no  city  and  shire  of  England 
'  did  so   many   Englishmen,  by  what- 
ever means,   contrive    to    keep    large 
estates  and  high  offices  as  they  did  in 
Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire.    The  line  of 
the  Lawmen  went  on  all  but  untouched, 
and  several  Englishmen  kept  a  much 
higher  place  than  was  common  in  other 
districts  among  the  landowners  of  the 
shire.     It  is  for  local  inquirers,  not  for 
me,  to  know  whetber  the  blood  of  any 
of  these  men  can  be  traced  among  the 
living  inhabitants  of  shire  or  city.  That 
such  should  be  the  case  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible j  only  if  it  is  to  be  proved,  it  must 
be  proved  by  the  undesigned  evidence  of 
genuine  documents,  not  by  the  fables  of 
a  family  tree.    And  remember  too  that, 
though    it  is   quite  possible  that  de- 
scendants of  Harthacnut  the  Lawman, 
of    Ulfkill    who    sold    the    ship    to 
William,  of  Colegrim  and  Northman  and 
Coleswegen,  or  of  the  married  priests 
Leofwine  and  Siward,  may  be  among 
my  hearers  to-day,  yet,  as  none  of  those 
worthies  bore  hereditary  surnames,  they 
cannot  have  left  any  hereditary  sur- 
names to  their  descendants.    As  I  sup- 
pose that  none  of  us  wish  to  be  Normans, 
Frenchmen,  or  Bretons,  we  may  hope 
that  the  forefathers  of  all  of  us  were 
"here    when    the    Conqueror   came.'' 
Here  and  there  some  of  us  may  be  able 
to  trace  our  descent  to  forefathers  living 
at  that  time.     Here  and  there  a  still 
smaller  number  may  possibly  be  able  to 
show  that  they  hold  the  same  lands,  or 
live  in  the  same  place,  as  their  fore- 
fathers.    Only  let  no  man  flatter  him- 
self that,  however  old  and  worthy  his 
surname,  be  it  the  primeval  Teutonic 
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Smith  itself,  he  will  find  forefathers 
bearing  that  somame  in  the  pages  of 
Domesday.     Bat  there  is  one  among 
the  Lincolnshire  landowners  in  Domes- 
day, of  whose  name  and  works  I  have 
already  said  my  say  in  its  proper  place, 
hut  whose  works  have  such  a  special 
interest,  alike  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture and  in  the  history  of  England, 
that,  even  at  the  risk  of  telling  a  tiuice- 
told  tale,  I  cannot  hurry  through  the 
age  to  which  they  belong,  without  stop- 
ping to  pay  thorn  yet  again  a  passing 
tribute.      High    above  all   the  other 
buildings  of  shire  and  city,  in  deep  and 
thrilling  interest,  speaking  to  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen,  stand  the  churches  of 
Coleswegen,  the  churches  of  the  lower 
town  of  Lincoln.     Not  the  varied  beau- 
ties of  the  churches  of  Holland — not 
the  soaring  spires  of  Louth  and  Grant- 
ham and  the  mighty  octagon  of  Bos- 
ton— ^not  the  works  of  Remigius  and 
Alexander  and  Saint  Hugh,  and  the 
Angel's  choir  itself — not  the  venerable 
remains  of  earlier  days  at  Barton-on- 
Humber  and  Stow-in-Lindesey — none 
of  these  can  compare  with  the  special 
charm  of  those  towers  of  Saint  Mary's 
and    Saint     Peter's  —  towers    whose 
forms  would  be  as  much  at  home  by 
the  banks  of   the  Adige    as  by  the 
banks  of  the  Witham — towers  which, 
even   in    the    days   of   bondage,  rose 
under    the  hands  of   Englishmen,  in 
the  ancient  style  of  Englishmen,  while 
minster    and    castle,    the    works    of 
strangers,  were  rising  above  their  heads 
in   the  newer  style   which    strangers 
had  brought  with  them  from  beyond 
the  sea.   There  they  stand,  witnesses  of 
the  days  of  England's  ancient  freedom, 
even  more  precious  than  if  they  had 
themselves  been  built  in  the  days  of 
freedom.     While    Remigius  built    his 
minster  on  the  height  in  the  new  style 
of  his  own  Normandy,  Coleswegen  still 
built  his  towers  in  the  ancient  style  of 
England — the  style  once  common   to 
England  with  all  Western  Christendom 
— ^tiie  style  which  meets  us  in  all  lands 
fix)m  the  Tyne  to  the  Tiber,  which  is  at 
home  alike  on  the  plains  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and 


Pyrenees — the  style  which,  when  our 
own  land  adopted  the  novel  forms  of 
Normandy,  still  lived  on  for  another 
hundred  years  in  the  kindred  main- 
land.   The  towers  of  Coleswegen,  b^gun 
after  William  entered  Lincoln,  finished 
before  the  great  Survey  was  taken,  still 
belonged  to  the  same  class  which  Britain 
and  Gaul  and  Germany  all  learned  from 
their  Italian  masters.  They  are,  on  their 
lowlier  scale,  the  fellows  of  St.  Zeno 
at  Yerona  and  of  All  Hallows  at  Schaff- 
hausen.      What  clearer  evidence    can 
we  need  that  Englishmen  had  an  inde- 
pendent Romanesque  style  before  the 
Norman    came,    than    the    &ct    that 
Englishmen  still  went  on  building  in 
their  national  style,  while  they  had  but 
to  cast  up  their  eyes  and  see  the  great 
works  of  the  Norman  ecclesiastical  and 
military  of  the  foreign  style  rising  on 
the  hiU  above  them  ?  ^ 

These  churches  were  built  by  Coles- 
wegen for  his  tenants  in  the  lower 
town  of  Lincoln  which  arose  on  his  lands 
when  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
elder  city  had  to  leave  their  homes  on 
the  height  to  make  way  for  the  minster 
and  the  castle.  Let  us  add,  however, 
in  justice  to  all  men,  that  the  new 
Bishop  from  Fc^camp  paid  for  the  land 
which  he  took  for  the  building  of  his 
church.*  How  Coleswegen  came  so 
highly  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Con- 
qaeror  as  to  keep  his  lands  and  largely 
to  increase  them,  and  to  have  men  with 
Norman  names  as  his  tenants,  is  no- 
where  recorded;  but  I  think  that  I 
have  lighted  on  some  incidental  evidence 
which  shows  that  he  was  nearly  con- 
nected with  several  persons  of  note 
both  in  England  and  in  Normandy. 

^  That  Coleswegen's  towers  show  signs  of 
Korman  influence,  that  they  are  clearly  the 
work  of  men  who  had  seen  Nonnan  detail, 
only  heightens  their  interest  They  show  us 
the  old  style  slightly  touched  by  the  new.  A 
little  further  on  at  Braccbridge  the  tower  is  a 
yet  more  distinct  example  of  transition  from 
Primitive  to  Norman  Romanesque.  See  Nor- 
inan  Conquest,  ir.  218. 

^  *'  Mercatis  prsediis,"  says  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed,  118)  in  tlf 
scribing  the  building  of  the  minster  of  Bemi- 
gins. 
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Coleswegen  himselfy  iElfred  of  Lincoln, 
Alan  of  Lmcoln,  the  Sheriff  Thorold, 
the  Conntess  Lacy,  William  Malet,  and 
Ito  Taillebois  are  all  brought  together 
in  a  strange  fashion.  I  know  better 
than  to  trouble  you  here,  not  I  trust 
with  fables,  but  certainly  with  endless 
genealogies;  I  have  said  what  I  have  to 
say  about  the  kindred  and  affinity  of 
all  these  people  in  a  fresh  note  to  the 
new  edition  of  my  third  volume.  Of 
the  Lincolnshire  Domesday  in  general 
I  may  say  that  the  body  of  the  Survey 
is,  to  those  who  have  no  local  know- 
ledge of  most  of  the  places,  less  inte- 
resting than  the  Survey  of  many  other 
shires.  The  way  in  which  the  Survey 
was  done  in  different  districts  differs 
widely,  and  the  account  of  some  shires 
is  much  richer  in  personal  detail  than 
that  of  others.  In  Lincolnshire  the 
body  of  the  report  consists  of  little 
but  diy  statistics ;  the  interest  gathers 
round  the  minute  and  life-like  account 
of  the  dty  at  one  end,  and  round  the 
clamores  at  the  other.  These  last, 
the  reports  of  cases  when  men  claimed 
lands  which  were  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  others,  are  full  of  curious 
personal  matter  and  of  illustrations  of 
points  of  law.  Among  other  things, 
it  is  from  them  that  we  get  a  large  part 
of  our  small  amount  of  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Lincolnshire  and 
of  England.  I  assume  that  I  need 
noty  at  this  time  of  day,  go  again 
through  the  evidence  which  parts  off 
the  real  and  the  legendary  history  of 
Hereward.  As  there  are  still  a  few 
people  who  believe  that  the  earth  is 
flat,  so  there  may  be  here  and  there  a 
novel-reader  or  a  local  antiquary  who 
takes  the  false  Ingulf  and  the  Gesta 
HtTwardi  Saxonis  for  true  histories, 
and  who  fancies  that  Hereward  was 
the  son  of  Earl  LeoMc,  the  uncle  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere.  With  such  I 
cannot  argue.  I  can  only  say  that,  little 
as  we  really  know  of  the  hero  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  that  little  is  enough  to 
make  us  wish  to  know  much  more.  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  sum  up 
his  story  in  the  words  in  which  I 
have  summed  it  up  elsewhere.     ''He 


defended  the  last  shelter  of  English 
freedom  against  the  might  of  William. 
His  heart  failed  not  when  the  hearts  of 
the  noblest  of  the  land  quaked  within 
them.  Our  most  patriotic  Latin  annalist 
adorns  his  name  with  the  standing 
epithet  with  which  he  adorns  the  name 
of  Harold,  and  our  native  Chronicler 
records  his  deeds  in  words  which  seem 
borrowed  from  the  earlier  recoid  of  the 
deeds  of  Mfred." 

I  may  here  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
town  in  which  we  are  now  met. 
Ghrantham  does  not  fill  a  place  in  history 
like  Lincoln  and  Stamford  and  Tor- 
kesey ;  but,  like  other  places,  it  has  its 
record  in  the  great  Sarvey.^  It  had 
not  as  yet  any  municipal  constitution  ; 
it  had  no  Lawmen,  like  Lincoln  Stam- 
ford and  Cambridge;  we  hear  not  of 
its  single  Alderman  of  after  day?;  but 
it  was  already  a  town  with  burgesses, 
one  hundred  *in  number.  The  town 
had  been  in  King  Eadward's  day  a 
possession  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth ;  on 
her  death  it  had  of  course  passed  to 
the  crown,  and  was  still  held  by  King 
William.  Of  exceptional  jurisdic- 
tions, of  landowners  or  householders 
holding  «ac  and  soc — those  private 
judiciid  rights  which,  under  the  Nor- 
man rule,  grew  into  the  innovation  of 
manors  and  gradually  swallowed  up 
the  popular  tribunals  of  earlier  days 
— there  were  many  in  Lincoln ;  there 
was  only  one  in  Grantham.  This  ex- 
ceptional privilege  had,  oddly  enough, 
belonged  to  a  nun,  Ealhswyth  by  name, 
who  had  given  it  over  to  the  abbey 
of  Peterborough.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been  some  common  land,  as  it 
is  specially  mentioned  that  there  was  no 
arable  land  outside  the  town.  The  Lady 
had  a  hall,  which,  with  her  other  posses- 
sions, had  passed  to  the  King.  With 
the  exact  figures  I  will  neither  cumber 
myself  nor  trouble  you.  But  at  Grant- 
ham as  at  other  places,  the  royal  reve- 
nues had  not  failed  to  grow.  Of  the 
church,  one  of  the  churches  so  capri- 
ciously noticed  in  Domesday,  the 
nominal  revenue  had  risen,  but  the 
Commissioners  notice  that  the  re^ 
^  See  Domesday,  S87,  h. 
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income  had  fallen.  Oddly  enough,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  is  found  laying 
claim  to  certain  possessions  in  Grant- 
ham, and  we  find  the  hundred  bearing 
witness  that  his  claim  was  good,  while 
they  were  actually  held  by  an  Engliah 
owner.  This  owner  was  a  priest  named 
Earn  wine,  whose  life  seems  to  have  been 
an  eventful  one,  and  whose  ups  and 
downs  of  fortune  are  more  than  once 
alluded  to,  but  only  aUuded  to,  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Survey.  This  is  just  the 
kind  of  subject  on  which  local  research 
is  wanted.  Let  some  one  who  knows 
Lincolnshire  well  put  together  the 
curious  scattered  notices  of  Eamwine, 
and  of  the  places  in  the  shire  with 
which  his  name  is  connected.  To  one 
who  knows  each  place  well  they  cannot 
fail  to  speak  with  far  more  meaning 
than  they  can  to  a  stranger.  They  can- 
not fail  to  bring  out  points  of  interest 
in  the  history  of  Lincolnshire,  perhaps 
even  in  the  history  of  England. 

So  much  for  Grantham  itself .  Its  later 
connexion  with  Edward  the  First  and 
his  Queen  belongs  to  times  rather  later 
than  those  with  which  I  am  dealing.     I 
am  called  back  to  the  city  on  the  hill. 
I  will  go  on  to  note  a  few  cases  in  which 
Lincoln  comes  incidentally  into  notice  in 
times  which  are  more  specially  my  own. 
I  speak  mainly  of  the  city  and  its  citi- 
zens ;  of  its  Bishops  and  Earls  there  is 
much  to  tell;   but  my  own  thoughts 
dwell  rather  with  every  mention  which 
brings  into  life  the  abiding  greatness  of 
the  Eoman  colony,  of  the  Banish  con- 
federate borough.     We  must  remember 
that  Lincoln  was,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  one  of  the  greatest 
trading  towns  of  England,  rich  with  the 
commerce  of  foreign  lands,  lying  open 
for  special  intercourse  with  the  kindred 
land  of  Denmark.  I  have  told  elsewhere 
the  tale  of  the  escape  of  the  hostage 
Turgot — on    Lincolnshire    soil  let   us 
rather  call  him  Thurgod — ^the  hostage 
who  escaped  from  the  fortress  of  Lin- 
coln to  become,   among  endless  other 
characters  in  his  own  and  other  lands, 
the  spiritual  guide  of  a  Norwegian  King, 
and  both  tho  guide  and  the  biographer 
of   the  sainted  Scottish  Queen.     The 


citizens  of  Lincoln  indeed  seem  to  have 
had  a  special  gift  of  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  foreign  princes.     When,  in 
the  later  days  of  William  Eufus,  the 
great  fleet  of  Magnus  Barefoot  drew 
near  to  the   coast  of  Anglesey,  with 
Harold  the  son  of  our  own  Harold  in 
his  train,  in  the   graphic  tale  which 
tells  us  of  the  death  of  Hugh  of  Shrews- 
bury we  light  incidentally  on  the  fact 
that  the   treasure  of   the   I^orwe^Aii 
King  was  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a 
citizen  of  Lincoln.^     A  few  yeais  later 
another    citizen  of   Lincoln  is   found 
filling  higher  functions  in  the  service 
of  a  sovereign  of  higher  rank,' though 
hardly   of  greater  power.    When  the 
Caesar  of  the  East^  the  famous  Alexios, 
sent  an  embassy  to    our  Henry  and 
Matilda,  the  representative  of  Imperial 
majesty  was  not  one  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  Kew  Rome,  but  an  Englishman 
bom,  bearing  an  Ei^lish  name,  WulMc,  a 
man  bom  in  Lincoln  city.  Had  he  or  his 
father  fled  from  the  Norman  rule  to  take 
service  in  the  armies  of  Augustas,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  English  axemen  who 
met  the  Norman  as  manfully  at  Dyrrha- 
chion  as  they  had  done  on  Senlac  f    It 
is  a  piece  of  the  irony  of  history  that 
questions  like  these  we  cannot  answer ; 
that  we  should  never  have  heard  of 
Wulfric  or  his  embassy,  striking  as  that 
embassy  is  both  in  general  and  local 
history,  had  not  the  local  historian  of 
Abingdon  deemed  it  worthy  of  record, 
because  Wulfric  brought  with  him  an 
arm  of  Saint  John  Chrysostom  as  an 
offering  to  his  own  monastery.^     Later 
on  in  the  century,  in  the  latter  days  of 
Henry  the  Second,  we  come  across  a 
notice  of  quite  another  kind  of  an  in- 
habitant, I  can  hardly  say  a  citizen,  of 
Lincoln.     In  1187,  as  the   King  was 
crossing  to  Normandy,  part  of  his  tiain 

1  See  Orderic,  812,  c.  "Qtiidam  Iwuples 
Lincolise  civis  thesaunim  Magni  Regis  ser- 
vabat,  eique  omamento,  et  rasa,  vel  anna, 
yel  utensilia,  vel  alia  regallbas  ministeriis 
necessaria  snppeditabat." 

*  I  get  this  from  the  History  of  Abingdon, 
ii.  46.  "Ipsa  legatione  Wifricua,  genew 
Anglus,  Lincoliae  urbis  nativus,  (ut  taste 
dignitatis  directorcm  decuerat)  magna  cnni 
pompa  functus  est." 
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was  wrecked  and  drowned,  and  along 
with  them  was  lost  a  great  part  of  the 
treasure  of  the  deceased  Jew,  Aaron  of 
LincohL^  The  wealth  of  Aaron  was 
clearly  such  as  to  make  a  palpable  differ- 
ence to  the  royal  exchequer.  He  bears 
a  name  in  local  history,  as  the  reputed 
builder,  not  of  the  famous  Jews'  House, 
but  of  the  other  house  of  the  same  style 
higher  up  the  hill,  which,  had  it  not 
been  so  much  worse  treated,  might  have 
preserved  as  much  of  graceful  detail 
Here  again  is  a  subject  for  the  local 
antiquary.  What  notices  are  there 
of  the  Jews  of  Lincoln  besides  those 
which  meet  us  on  the  surface  of  Eng- 
lish history?  I  assume  that  it  is  no 
news  to  any  one  here  that  the  Jews 
of  Lincoln  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
and  had  the  same  charges  brought 
against  them,  as  the  Jews  of  other 
places.  When  men  were  setting  forth 
with  King  Eichard  for  the  crusade, 
Uie  pious  and  valiant  youth  of  Eng- 
land thought  at  once  to  add  to  their 
stock  of  good  works  and  to  provide 
themselves  with  treasures  for  their 
voyage,  by  slaying  and  plundering  the 
Jews  throughout  the  towns  of  England. 
The  feust  is  known  to  every  reader  of 
English  history ;  but  we  see  in  it  a  mat- 
ter of  special  local  interest,  capable,  no 
doubt,  of  special  local  illustration,  that, 
besides  York  and  Lynn,  Lincoln  and 
Stam£>rd  are  recorded  as  special  seats  of 
massacre.^  Then,  again,  in  Lincoln,  as 
in  other  places^  we  have  the  ever-recur- 
ring tale  of  the  Christian  child  cruci- 
fied by  the  Jews ;  Saint  Hugh  of  Lin- 
coln, little  Saint  Hugh,  as  distinguished 
^m  the  great  Burgundian  Bishop,  fills 
the  same  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
thirteenth  century  which  Saint  William 
of  Norwich  plays  in  the  twelfth.^  I 
pass  by  fires  and  other  accidents  com- 
mon to  Lincoln  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  specially  common  in  days  when 

^  Benedictus  Abbas  ii.  5.  Magna  pars  de 
familia  regis  *****  submersa  est  in 
nari  com  magna  parte  thesauri  Aaronis  Judsei 
Lincolinensis  defuncti." 

*  See  WUIiam  of  Newbuigh,  lib.  iv.  cap. 
8,  9. 

^  Compare  the  story  in  the  Burton  Annals, 
340,  with  Earless  Parallel  Chronicle,  p.  371. 


houses  were  mainly  of  wood,  and  when 
some  have  thought  that  houses  of  stone 
were  marks  of  the  superior  wealth  of 
the  outcast  Hebrew.  But  in  the  wars 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
there  are  seyeral  times  when  Lincoln 
stands  out  as  the  scene  of  great  and 
stirring  events,  events  all  of  which  have 
a  special  significance  in  general  history, 
some  of  which  may  be  looked  on  as 
actual  turning-points  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom.  Take  the  great  fight  in 
the  days  of  Stephen,  which  stands  forth 
in  all  its  vividness  in  the  pages  of  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  and  John  of  Hexham, 
and  which  is  the  last  great  event  on 
English  soil  which  was  recorded  in  his 
distant  Norman  monastery  by  the  pen 
of  Orderic  the  Englishman.  Read  the 
tale  for  yourselves,  as  it  was  written 
down  by  men  to  whom  the  news  that 
the  Eling  was  taken  captive  was  the 
last  news  of  those  stirring  and  evil  days. 
Bead  in  Orderic  the  tale  of  the  strata- 
gem of  the  two  countesses,  loyal  to  their 
husbands  if  disloyal  to  their  King,  in 
days  when  every  other  form  of  good 
faith  seem  to  have  vanished  from  the 
earth,  but  when  every  wife  was  still  a 
zealous  champion  of  her  husband.  Eead, 
not  in  the  monk  of  far  Saint  Evroul, 
but  in  Henry  the  Archdeacon^  an  arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln  diocese,  the  speeches, 
real  or  imaginary,  in  which  the  leaders 
on  both  sides,  in  their  exhortations  to 
tbeir  soldiers,  are  made  to  rake  up  all 
the  fashionable  scandal  of  the  time. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  personal  and  pic- 
turesque narrative,  the  interest  of  that 
day  of  battle  gathers  round  the  King, 
perjured  perhaps  in  his  own  person, 
but  not  the  less  the  choice  of  England, 
who  lacked  indeed  the  voice  of  the  ora- 
tor, and  bade  another  speak  in  his  name, 
but  who  on  that  day  at  least  wielded 
his  weapons  well,  and  withal  wielded 
the  weapons  of  Englishmen.  We  seem 
to  be  carried  back  to  earlier  days  and  a 
nobler  warfare,  when  we  see  the  King 
of  the  English,  forsaken  by  his  foreign 
mercenaries,  trusting  to  no  Norman 
tactics  of  lance  and  deUrier,  but  stand- 
ing, in  old  Teutonic  guise,  on  the  soil  of 
his  own  kingdom,  wielding,  each  in  turr 
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the  weapons  of  ancient  English  warfare ; 
first  dealing  death  aronnd  him  with  the 
sword  of  Eadmnnd,  and  then,  when  its 
blade  is  broken  by  many  blows,  receiv- 
ing in  its  steady  from  the  hands  of  a 
citizen  of  Lincoln,  the  mightier  weapon 
of  Cnnt  and  Harold,  the  Danish  axe 
which  was  plied  so  well  in  English 
hands,  alike  in  defence  of  the  colony  of 
lindum  and  in  'defence  of  the  New 
Bome  herself^  We  see  him  at  last 
orerpowered  by  numbers,  smitten  down 
with  a  huge  stone,  like  Hekt6r  by 
the  hand  of  Aias,  seized  as  the  most 
precious  plunder  of  the  day,  and 
brought  in  as  a  prisoner  within  the 
walls  of  the  loyal  city,  to  see  it  given 
up  to  such  a  pitiless  hanying  as  neither 
Exeter  nor  Lincoln  had  ever  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  William.  Six 
years  later  the  tide  has  turned ;  the  king 
is  again  at  liberty,  he  is  again  within 
the  walls  of  Lincoln.  It  was  deemed 
in  those  days  that  it  was  unlucky  for 
any  King  to  set  foot  within  those  walls, 
and  Stephen,  of  all  Kings,  had  every 
reason  to  put  faith  in  such  a  warning. 
But  it  is  set  down  as  a  sign  of  Stephen's 
stoutness  of  heart,  that  he  scorned  all 
such  warnings,  that  he  kept  his  Christ- 
mas feast  in  the  recovered  city,  and 
there  wore  his  crown,  as  Kings  did 
before  him  at  Westminster,  Winchester, 
and  Gloucester.  Nor  was  his  trust  mis- 
placed ;  the  traitor  Eandolf  of  Chester 
comes  again  for  a  second  siege ;  but  this 
time  his  hopes  are  blasted,  the  captain 
of  his  host^  whose  name  is  not  told  us, 
but  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  who  had 
never  before  known  defeat,  lay  dead 
before  the  Eoman  gate,  while  the  Earl 
and  the  rest  of  his  host  were  driven 
to  flight,  and  the  rescued  citizens,  spared 
from  a  second  harrying,  hastened  to 
pay  their  thanks  for  their  deliverance 
in  the  minster  of  our  Lady.^  A  few 
years  later  another  King  wears  his 
crown  in  Lincoln,  but  this  time  not 
in  the  minster  on  the  height.    The  fear 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  John  of  Hex- 
ham differ  as  to  the  order  in  which  Stephen 
used  the  two  weapons.     I  have  followed  John. 

^  See  the  description  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, 225 — a. 


which  Stephen  had  scorned  was  not 
scorned  by  his  greatcT  successor,  and 
Henry  the  Second  deemed  it  wiser  not 
to  set  foot  within  the  city  walls.  He 
kept  his  feast  in  the  lower  suburb,  not 
in  the  prouder  Saint  Mary's  which  had 
arisen  at  the  bidding  of  Eemigius,  but 
in  the  lower  Saint  Mary's  of  Coleswe- 
gen.^  The  place  was  well  chosen  for 
such  a  rite.  England  was  rejoicing 
that  the  days  of  strife  and  of  foreigii 
rule  were  over,  that  the  reign  had 
come  again  under  the  rule  of  a  King 
who  sprang,  by  the  spindle  side  at  least, 
of  the  blood  of  J^fr&d,  Cerdie,  and 
Woden.  Heniy,  as  much  and  as  little 
English  as  he  was  Norman,  the  King 
in  whom  the  green  tree  had  come  back 
to  its  place,  and  had  bome  its  Idngly 
fruit — Henry,  the  son  of  Llatilda  the  Em- 
press, the  daughter  of  Matilda  the  Queen 
the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eadward,  the  son  of  Eadmund, 
the  son  of  iEthelred,  the  son  of  Eadgar, 
the  son  of  the  earlier  Eadmund  * — fitly 
kept  his  feast  in  the  suburb  of  the  city 
which  Eadmund  had  won  back  for  Eng- 
land and  for  Christendom,  perhaps  on 
the  spot  where  earlier  English  wanioTS 
had  first  won  Lindesey  for  England  and 
for  heathendom.  The  King  in  whom 
Englishman  and  Norman  rejoiced  to  see 
contending  races  xmited,  could  hold  his 
feast  in  no  fitter  spot  than  in  one  of 
the  churches  of  Coleswegen,  in  a  church 
reared  for  Englishmen,  in  English 
guise,  by  an  Englishman  who,  by  what- 
ever means,  had  learned  to  hold  his 
own  under  the  rule  of  the  Norman. 

With  such  a  day  of  union  we  might 
well  end  our  survey ;  yet  there  are  later 
events  still  which  may  pass  as  links  of 
the  same  chain.  The  siege  of  the  dty 
by  William  of  Longchamp,  Bishop  and 
Chancellor,  during  the  days  of  Eicbiid's 

^  This  fact  is  recorded  hy  William  of  New- 
burgh,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  who  says  that  Henry 
was  crowned  "  Apud  Lincolniani  *  *  *  non 
qnidem  intra  mocnia  *  *  *  sed  in  riw 
suburbano."  Roger  of  Howden  (ii.  216)  is 
more  definite,  "fecit  se  coronari  ajmd  Lin- 
colniam,  extra  mnros  civitatia  in  mkeford." 

*  I  take  only  the  lower  steps  of  the  pedigree 
addressed  to  Heniy  himself  by  ^thehea  of 
Rievaox  X.  Scriptt  350. 
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absenee,  may  pass  as  a  mere  piece  of 
militaiy  bistoiy,  saye  that  one  is  tempted 
to  rejoice  as  one  seeb  the  man  who  did 
sneh  despite  to  England  and  English- 
men diiyen  back  even  by  John  Lackland 
himself.^  And  once  again,  another  fight 
of  Linoofai,  the  Fair  of  Uncoln,  as  men 
called  it,  mled  that  the  heir  of  the 
Fraaeh  crofwn  was  not  to  reign  in  Eng- 
land«  We  can  nnderatand  how,  while 
John  yet  lived,  Englishmen,  whether  of 
English  or  of  Koxman  descent,  may, 
in  thttT  despair,  have  deemed  that 
the  Frenchman  was  no  worse  than 
the  Angevin,  that  L^wis  would  at  least 
make  a  better  king  than  John.  Bat, 
when  the  tyrant  was  dead,  when  his 
crown  had  passed  to  a  son  guiltless  of 
hiB  crimes,  onr  feelings  change ;  in  the 
pertazans  of  Henry  we  see  the  true  sons 
of  England ;  in  the  partizans  of  Lewis 
we  see  her  enemies.  In  the  Fair  of 
Lincoln  we  may  see  one  stage  in  that 
long  strife  between  France  and  England 
which  stretches  from  the  fight  of  Koyon 
to  the  fight  of  Waterloo.  It  was  a  day 
when  nobles  and  commons  went  forth 
with  the  cross  npon  their  breasts  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  England,  wishing 
iath«r  to  have  a  King  of  their  own  land 
than,  a  stranger.'  And  it  is  a  day  the 
more  to  be  remembered,  along  with  the 
day  when  the  fleet  of  Norman  Eobert 
was  beaten  back  by  Englishmen  from 
the  shore  of  Pevensey,  as  the  last  fight 
on  any  threatening  scale  which  English- 
men have  had  to  wage  against  the 
southern  enemy  within  their  own  four 
seas. 

My  tale  is  now  told ;  I  have  but  one 
comment  now  to  make.  Local  patriot- 
ism must  sometimes  have  read  with 
indignation  how  "KiDg  Henry  the  Eighth 
spoke  of  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  as 
"the  rude  commons  of  one  shire,  and 
that  the  most  brute  and  beastly  in  the 
whole  realm."  *  Mind  it  is  Henry  the 
Eighth  who  speaks,  and  nobody  but 
Mr.  Froude  is  bound  to  believe  him. 
I  at  least  venture  to  think  that  King 

*  Benedictiifl  Abbas,  ii.  207. 
^  1  translate  the  words  of  the  Waverley  An- 
nals, Ann.  Mon.  ii.  287. 
3  See  Froude,  ill,  115. 


Henry  was  wrong.  I  cannot  believe 
that  that  shire  was  brate  and  beastly 
above  all  shires  which  made  such  a 
contribution  as  part  of  Lincolnshiie 
certainly  made  to  the  language  and 
literature  of  England.  In  the  history 
of  every  tongue  some  one  dialect  comes 
to  the  front;  it  sets  the  standard; 
it  becomes  the  written  language,  and 
the  dialects  which  once  were  its  equal 
fellows  sink  into  forms  of  speech 
which  are  merely  local  and  unwritten* 
Then  foolish  people  begin  to  look  with 
scorn  on  these  less  lucky  dialects,  to 
fancy  that  they  are  corruptions  of  the 
lucky  one,  and  to  call  them  bad  English 
or  bad  French.  Every  one  knows  that 
what  we  call  Spanish  is  Castilian, 
doubtless — for  I  do  not  understand 
Spanish — some  local  form  of  Castilian ; 
every  one  knows  that  what  we  call 
Italian  is  lingua  Toscana  in  bocca 
Romana,  It  is  not  so  commonly  known 
that  what  we  call  French  is  the  speech 
of  Touraine ;  still  less  is  it  commonly 
known  what  the  tongue  which  we  caU 
English  is.  Written  English,  "  Stan- 
dard English"  in  the  phrase  of  Mr. 
Oliphant,  is  certainly  neither  the  North- 
humbnan  of  York  nor  the  Saxon  of 
Winchester.  It  is  the  intermediate 
Anglian  speech  of  Eastern  Mercia.^ 
It  is  the  speech  of  a  district  the  exact 
bounds  of  which  I  will  not  take  on  me 
to  define,  but  within  which  one  riding 
of  Lincolnshire  and  part  of  another  is 
certainly  taken  in.  We  might  not  be 
going  very  far  wrong  if  we  ruled  that 
modem  English  is  the  language  of  the 
Gyrwas.  Perhaps  there  is  some  one 
here  from  Bourne  eager  to  complain 
that  I  have  robbed  him  of  Hereward. 
I  would  bid  the  Bourne  man  enlarge 
his  patriotism  so  as  to  take  in  the 
whole  shire,  for,  if  I  have  taken  away 
Hereward  from  Bourne,  I  have  certainly 
not  taken  him  away  from  Lincolnshire. 
And,  even  if  I  have  robbed  the  Bourne 
man  of  one  worthy,  I  have  another 
to  give  him  back  instead.  It  was 
a  Lincolnshire  man,  a  Bourne  man, 
who  gave  the  English  language  its 
present  shape.  I  could  have  been 
*  See  Oliphant,  Standard  English,  182. 
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bettor  pleased  if  Dan  Michel  of  Cantor- 
bmy  had  been  the  patriarch  of  our 
tongue,  if  we  had  still  spoken  the 
living  Saxon  of  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt, 
But  so  it  was  not  to  be.  Standud 
English  is  the  speech  of  the  Gyrwas, 
thrown  into  a  literary  form  by  Eobert 
Manning  of  Bourne.  Winchester,  York, 
London,  have  been  content  te  adopt 
the  tongue  of  Holland  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands.  That  may  be  comfort 
enou^  either  for  my  fancied  opponent 
from  Bourne,  or  for  any  man  fix)m  any 
part  of  the  shire  whose  soul  is  vexed  at 


the  rude  language  of  King  Hany. 
That  shire  can  hardly  be  brute  and 
beastly  which  all  England  has  taken  as 
ite  mistress.  We  do  not  speak  the 
tongue  of  ^Elfred ;  we  do  not  speak 
the  tongue  of  Waltheof ;  but  we  do 
speak  the  tongue  of  Heieward,  iihe 
tongue  in  which  the  Chronicler  of 
Petorborough  kept  on  our  native  ansals, 
till  the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand  as 
he  recorded  the  coming  to  the  soil  of 
Holland  of  the  King  who  wore  his 
crown  in  Coleswegen's  church  of  Wig- 
ford. 

Edwabd  a.  Freeman. 
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CUCKOO  SONG. 


I. 

She  heard  it  first,  and  it  was  first  of  May, 
May  in  the  n^orning  and  the  south  wind  blew, 
All  the  land  in  blossom,  all  the  leaves  at  play, 
Young  love  must  blossom  too. 

Fain,  fain,  would  he — 
Shyly  lookt  at  her  who  shyly  lookt  away, 

"Hark,  hark,"  quoth  she— 

"  Cuckoo ! " 


II. 

A  little  wood  in  June,  and  full  of  song ; 
Daytime  deliciousness  and  deep  "who-who" 
Of  nightingales;  and  blackbirds'  proud  and  strong 
"lo,  lo,"  when  they  woo; 

And  "Marguerite, 
Marguerite,"  of  constant  thrush  in  love  so  long ; 

And  clear  and  sweet, 

"  Cuckoo  1 " 


III. 

Then  heart  to  heart  the  happy  lovers  heard 
Only  their  joy  in  all  the  blithe  ado ; 
Dumb  joy  that  every  loud  triumphant  bird 
And  low-voiced  ringdove  knew : 

And  for  its  sake 
An  elfin  dance  of  light  and  shadow,  stirr'd, 

And  of  it  spake 

"  Cuckoo." 


IV. 

First  of  July,  and  fading  last  of  days 
That  rose -like  live,  and  fade,  but  not  renew ; 
Then  heart  to  hesixt  they  heard  the  dusking  ways 
Break  out  and  sob  adieu : 

"Cuckoo,  cuckoo," 
Adieu,  "  cuckoo,"  I  go,  joy  goes,  hope  stays, 

"Cuckoo,"  adieu, 

"  Cuckoo." 


Mabt  Bbothebtox. 

July,  1875. 
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EDUCATION  OF  PAUPEE  CHILDREN. 


Thb  question  of  the  best  method  of 
educating  pauper  children  involTes  a 
variety  of  considerations  not  obvious 
to  a  superficial  observer,  and  is  hence  a 
dangerous  one  for  amateurs  to  dogma- 
tise upon.  A  person  unacquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  these  children  usually 
falls  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
ordinary  schooling,  such  as  suffices  for 
other  classes,  will  answer  for  paupers. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  this 
class  is  brought  before  us  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  appertain  to 
other  classes,  and  an  enumeration  of 
these  conditions  will  show  what  are  the 
circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  man- 
aging pauper  children,  and  which  of  the 
several  schemes  that  have  been  broached 
is  best  fitted  to  attain  the  end  in  view 
— of  raising  them  above  the  degrada- 
tion of  pauperism. 

The  characteristics  of  town  and 
country  pauper  children  are  by  no  means 
identical.  The  former  are  far  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  my  remarks 
will  refer  chiefly  to  the  children  of  large 
cities,  and  especially  to  those  of  London. 
These  children  are  almost  invariably 
stunted  in  growth,  the  well-known  efifect 
of  hereditary  taint^  bad  and  insufficient 
food  and  gin-drinking.  They  are  gene- 
rally, whatever  be  their  ages,  per- 
fectly ignorant,  dirty  in  their  habits, 
accustomed  to  use  the  vilest  language, 
one  half  scrofulous  and  a  large  propor- 
tion afflicted  with  ophthalmia  and  skin 
diseases.  The  chief  ground  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  boarding-out  system  for 
orphans,  is  that  being  mostly  respectable 
and  free  from  vice,  it  is  cruel  to  associate 
them  with  such  as  I  have  described. 
Now  the  chaplains  of  the  Pauper  Schools, 
whose  daily  intercourse  with  the  chil- 
dren makes  them  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses in  this  matter,  are  unanimous  in 
stating  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  orphans  and  other  children 
on  their  entrance  to  the  schools.  Un- 
doubtedly after  a  time  the  orphans  show 


a  marked  improvement  over  the  other 
children,  not  because  they  are  orphans, 
but  because  they  are  permanent  resi- 
dents in  the  schools,  their  improvement 
being  thus  a  testimony  to  the  excellent 
management  of  these  institutions.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  not  respectable 
people  die  and  leave  their  children 
destitute  ?  Certainly  they  do,  but  it  is 
remarkable  how  very  few  children  of 
respectable  origin  enter  these  establish- 
ments, and  the  reason  of  the  absence 
of  this  class  is  patent  to  all  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  When  the 
children  of  respectable  parents  are  left 
destitute,  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favonr 
is  aroused  among  their  friends,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  their  descend- 
ing to  the  degradation  of  pauperism. 
These  efforts  are  usually  directed  to 
procuring  their  admission  into  one  of 
the  numerous  Orphan  Asylums,  sucli 
as  the  National  Orphan  Home  on  Ham 
Common,  or  the  Alexandra  Orphanage 
at  Homsey,  both  of  which  flouruh 
under  royal  patronage  and  contain 
several  hundred  chOdren. 

I  may  add  a  collateral  proof  of  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  the  offspring 
of  respectable  parents  who  enter  these 
schools.  I  printed  in  a  Parliamentary 
Beport  in  1857  a  table  sho?ring  the 
mental  condition  of  all  the  children 
above  the  age  of  seven,  who  entered 
the  eight  largest  London  Pauper  Schools 
in  one  year.  The  number  wss  2,062, 
and  of  these  65  per  cent  were  quite 
uneducated  and  only  10  per  cent 
could  read  fairly.  The  average  age  of 
these  children  was  nine  years  eight 
nionths,  and  surely  their  neglected 
state  is  a  manifest  proof  that  thej 
could  not  come  from  a  reputable  origin. 
However,  a  few  well-bom  respectahle 
children  do  enter  these  schools  Their 
superior  blood  quickly  shows  itself  in 
their  conduct  and  progress,  and  from 
this  class  are  selected  the  pupil  teachers, 
who  on  appointment  are  taken  off  the 
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pauper  list,  haye  a  Bupeiior  dress,  a 
weekly  payment,  and  a  separate  table, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  usually  get 
iirst  class  Queen's  scholarships,  and  then 
enter  Training  Colleges,  where  they  are 
not  inferior  to  the  best  of  the  other 
students. 

I  am  acquainted  with  several  bene- 
ficed clergymen,  whom  I  recollect  as 
orphans  in  District  Schools,  who  have 
risen  to  their  high  positions  by  being 
appointed  pupil  teacheis.  There  are 
sixty-eight  pupil  teachers  at  present  in 
the  liondon  Pauper  Schools ;  of  course 
no  boaided-out  child  could  be  appointed 
to  such  an  office,  as  a  pupiL  teacher  must 
be  thirteen  and  is  usually  fourteen  when 
appointed,  at  which  age  pauper  chil- 
dren, whether  boarded-out  or  in  school, 
are  always  disposed  of  in  service,  and  it 
would  be  illegal  to  keep  a  boarded-out 
child  on  the  rates  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 
The  pupil  teachers  in  District  Schools 
are  not  considered  paupers,  but  immedi- 
ately on  appointment  pass  into  the  grade 
of  independent  officers.  Thus  boarding- 
out  completely  cuts  off  a  child  irom  this 
method  of  advancement  The  South 
Metropolitan  District  School  alone  has 
sent  out  eighteen  female  pupil  teachers 
in  the  last  ten  years,  all  of  whom  (one 
excepted  mentally  afflicted)  after  two 
years  at  Training  Colleges,  obtained  good 
appointments  as  certificated  teachers 
with  salaries  varying  from  £60  to  £75 
per  annum. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  a  want  of  edu- 
cation leads  to  pauperism.  I  once  tested 
the  mental  condition  of  1,050  adults  in 
twelve  Kentiidi  Workhouses,  when  it 
appeared  that  only  four  could  read  and 
write  well,  and  474'  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  A  similar  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  1,674  adults  in  twenty- 
seven  Uniona  of  If orfolk  and  Suffolk 
brought  out  that  only  ten  could  read 
and  write  well,  while  928  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Now  the  instruction 
in  District  Schools  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  first-rate,  while  I  have  known 
aeveral  instances  of  a  boarded-out  child 
being  much  neglected  in  its  education 
owing  to  its  attending  an  inefficient 
achooL    In  one  case,  a  girl,  who  left  a 


District  School  to  be  boarded  out»  was 
returned  to  the  school  knowing  less  than 
she  did  two  years  and  a  half  before,  and 
her  morals  were  deteriorated  as  much  as 
her  learning.  A  boarded-out  boy  writes 
thus  when  in  service  to  his  Workhouse 
schoolmaster : — "  I  was  boarded  out  at 

L ,  and  went  to  the  National  School 

three  years  and  two  months,  and  I  must 
say  you  learnt  me  more  than  all  I  got 
there.     I  learnt  more  in  one  year  in 

your  Workhouse  School  than  in  L 

School  all  the  time  I  was  there.     I  was 
glad  enough  to  get  back  to  the  Union, 
for  I  knew  I  was  not  doing  any  good 
where  I  was.     I  did  not  like  it  at  aU." 
I  am  far  from  favourable  to  Workhouse 
education,  but  in  this  case,  and  indeed 
generally,  Workhouse  education  is  far 
superior  to  what  is  usually  attainable 
in  village  schools.     The  chief  reason 
for  this  superiority  is  the  strictly  com- 
pulsory   attendance    in    District    and 
Workhouse  Schools,  which  exceeds  what 
it  \a  possible  to  enforce  by  the  strictest 
regulations    of   School  Boards.      The 
Newcastle  Education  Commission  bore 
strong  testimony  to  this  view.     The 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  worked  under* 
that  Commission,  says  "it  struck  me 
that  the  condition  of  the  Workhouse 
Schools    Tory  nearly  approached    the 
ideal  of  what  elementary  education  in 
this  country  ought  to  be;''  and  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Headly  in  reporting  to  the  same 
Commission,  says,  "  of  all  the  schools  I 
examined,     the    Workhouse     Schools 
seemed  to  me  much  the  best."    This 
praise,  however,  must  be  taken  as  chiefly 
referable  to  intellectual  training.     The 
children  in  these  schools  can  mostly 
pass  an  excellent  examination  in  ele- 
mentary matters,  but  their  industrial 
training  is  often  lamentably  deficient. 
The  Eton  Workhouse  School  beat  in  a 
public  competition  every  school  in  the 
archdeaconry,  and  yet  it  was  rightly 
suppressed  owing  to  the  absence  in  it 
of  appropriate  industrial  training. 

The  District  Schools  &il  neither  in 
•intellectual  nor  industrial  training,  as 
the  teachers  are  all  certificated ;  special 
teachers  are  engaged  for  each  sort  of  in- 
dustry, while  the  attendance  is  striotly 
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compulBory.  What  cooking  could  be 
taught  to  a  boarded-out  child  in  a 
peasant's  cottage  comparable  to  what  is 
given  in  the  Central  London  District 
Schools,  where  a  room  has  been  built 
with  seven  ordinary  kitchen  ranges, 
such  as  are  met  with  in  a  small  trades- 
man's home,  in  which  twelve  girls  are 
daily  placed  to  cook,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  professed  cook,  dinners 
for  the  sixty  officers  in  the  school,  all 
the  scullery  business  being  also  per- 
formed by  them  f  Or  as  respects  boys, 
how  except  in  institutions  of  this 
description  could  they  be  taught  to 
play  in  military  bands,  and  thus  fitted 
for  what  is  found  to  be  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  them — sending 
them  as  musicians  to  the  army  and 
navy?  Both  these  services  are  now 
almost  entirely  supplied  with  musicians 
from  the  large  pauper  schools ;  and  the 
Inspector-Greneral  of  recruits,  in  his 
yearly  Parliamentary  Eeports,  has 
always  spoken  in  the  highest  of 
terms  of  the  excellent  musical  in- 
struction of  these  boys,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion they  give  their  commanding  officers. 
Many  of  them,  owing  to  their  thorough 
intellectual  instruction  have  been 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  a  few  to  that 
of  bandmasters.  One  advantage  of 
sending  boys  to  the  army  or  navy  is 
that  they  can  always  be  traced,  and 
thus  the  most  favourable  reports  have 
been  constantly  received  of  their  charac- 
ters and  musical  capacity.  I  have  only 
discovered  one  instance  of  a  band- boy 
reverting  to  pauperism,  and  that  was 
attributable  to  illness,  while  nearly  two 
hundred  are  disposed  of  yearly  in  this 
way.  I  need  not  say  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  is  to  train  boys  for  the  army 
or  navy  on  the  boarding-out  system. 

Instruction  in  drilling  under  a  resi- 
dent drillmaster  is  anotiier  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  District  Schools.  The 
excellence  of  the  drilling  of  the  boys 
has  been  displayed  pubL'dy  in  three 
successive  years  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  Horticultural  Gardens.  The 
last  time,  in  1872,  upwards  of  4,000 
boys  thus  marched  before  the  Prince 


of  Wales,  each  school  having  previously 
been  examined  in  their  drill  by  the 
Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar.  The  necessity 
of  drilling  the  girls  has  been  strongly 
urged,  and  at  the  last  review,  the  Central 
London  District  School  offered  to  send 
four  companies  of  girls  to  march  with 
the  boys ;  this  was  however  declined 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  public  display 
of  girls  was  unfeminine. 

As  the  sewing  machine  is  extensively 
used  in  these  schools,  several  girls  have 
been  taught  to  use  it,  and  hence  some- 
times a  deformed  girl  who  would  be 
quite  unable  to  gain  a  living  as  servant, 
has  been  taught  a  trade,  at  which  she 
has  been  able  to  earn  twenty  shillings 
weekly.  This  industry  is,  of  course, 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  a  boarded-out 
girl,  and  in  truth  in  many  village  schools 
the  industry  of  the  girls  is  much  ne- 
glected, frequently  consisting  only  of  t 
single  hour's  daily  instruction  in  sew- 
ing, the  motive  for  this  neglect  being 
that  intellectual  training  pays  best  in 
securing  a  good  government  grant.  Be- 
sides, it  is  well  known  that  there  is 
often  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring 
appropriate  needlework  in  day  schools. 
No  such  difficulty  can  ever  be  felt  in 
a  pauper  school,  as  all  the  clothes  must 
be  made  in  the  school,  and  hence  there 
is  always  plenty  of  industrial  employ- 
ment Li  the  largest  District  School, 
that  at  Sutton,  25,036  articles  of  clos- 
ing were  made  by  about  250  girls  in  the 
last  two  years,  besides  a  large  number 
of  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  table- 
cloths, &c.  The  boys  also  made  6,846 
articles  of  upper  clothing  for  themselves, 
besides  shoes,  made  and  baked  all  the 
bread  required  for  1,600  mouths,  culti- 
vated sixty  acres,  and  did  all  the 
carpentry,  bricklaying,  and  painting 
required.  Eight  boys  are  also  trained 
as  engineers,  by  attending  on  the  steamr 
engine,  which  is  constantly  at  work. 

Now,  the  importance  of  bringing  up 
all  pauper  children  in  industrious  habits 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  constabulary  commis- 
sioners that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
juvenile  crime  was  that  being  unsccus- 
tomed  to  hard  physical  exertion,  con- 
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tmnonB  labour  was  a  sort  of  torture  to 
children  on  first  entering  service.  They 
runaway  from,  their  places  and  resort  to 
prJTniTiftl  conrseSy  which  are  well  known 
to  consiBt  chiefly  of  idleness,  simply  to 
escape  the  pain  of  hard  work.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  half-time  schools  for 
pauper  children.  Schools  of  this  sort 
are  almost  unknown  in  country  villages, 
and  consequently  I  have  known  several 
of  these  boarded-out  children,  who 
have  been  dismiased  £rom  their  first 
situations,  and  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
solely  on  account  of  their  deficiency  in 
industrial  habits. 

Kow,  the  established  principle  in  all 
pauper  schools  is  that  they  be  worked 
on  the  half-time  system.  Every  child 
old  enough  to  do  anything  is  required 
to  be  engaged  at  least  half  the  day  in 
some  industrial  occupation,  and  I  woxdd 
point  attention  to  the  varied  industries 
described  above  as  practised  in  a 
District  School,  and  ask  what  boaided- 
out  child  in  a  peasant's  cottage  could 
have  a  tenth  of  the  opportunities  thus 
presented  of  fitting  his  or  her  hands  for 
a  life  of  labour  1  I  think  this  &ct  alone 
proves  the  great  superiority  of  the  Dis- 
trict-School system. 

Of  course,  all  systems  of  instruction 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  final  result. 
How  do  the  children  brought  up  in  the 
District  Schools  comport  themselves 
when  launched  into  the  world?  Do 
they  become  paupers,  as  certainly  two- 
thirds  of  them  did  under  the  old  town 
workhouse  system  f 

A&respecto  the  girls,  their  case  is  a 
hard  one,  as  it  is  very  rarely  that  they 
get  into  good  places  at  first.  Wealthy 
people  who  keep  many  servante  have 
often  visited  these  schools  vrith  me, 
and  observing  the  excellent  industrial 
ttaining  of  tiie  girls,  have  proposed 
to  take  one  into  their  service.  I  have 
always  dissuaded  them  from  doing  so, 
knowing  from  experience  that  such  a 
girl  will  probably  get  so  snubbed  by  the 
upper  servante  as  a  ''workus  girl" 
that  she  will  be  made  perfectly  miser- 
able. They  generally  get  at  &nit  into 
small  tradesmen's  families,  where  often 
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not  more  than  one  servant  is  kept,  and 
being  sometimes  required  in  no  polite 
terms  to  be  at  once  cook,  nurse,  house- 
maid, and  parlourmaid,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  often  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  judge  of  the 
conduct  of  these  girls  by  simply  teking 
the  evidence  of  their  mistresses.  The 
attempt  reminds  me  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's admirable  Notes  on  Nureing^where 
she  says  (I  quote  from  memory) :  "  We 
know  well  enough  the  mistresses' opinion 
of  servant  girls— 'the  greatest  plagues  of 
life;  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
we  could  get  the  servant-girl  view  of  the 
mistresses."  In  fact,  £rom  several  facte 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  be- 
lieve the  fiftult  is  quite  as  often  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  as  the  employed, 
and  that  good  mistresses  make  good 
servante. 

However,  there  is  one  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  tolerably  accurate  opinion  as  to 
the  success  of  these  schools  in  enabling 
those  reared  in  them  to  gain  an  inde- 
pendent and  respecteble  livelihood.  And 
this  method  is  especially  applicable  to 
girls,  who,  being  less  able  to  rough  it 
than  boys,  are  s^oet  certain  to  be  met 
with  in  the  workhouses,  if  in  any  way 
they  come  to  grief  after  being  placed  in 
situations  from  the  schools. 

TTnder  the  former  system  of  work- 
house education  it  is  well  known  that 
the  workhouses  were  crowded  with 
those  unfortunate  women  who  bore  the 
character  of  being  the  most  depraved  of 
tbe  inmates,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
manage.  If  persons  of  this  sort  apply 
for  relief,  they  are  certoin  to  be  sent  to 
the  worldiouse  j  consequently,  here  is  a 
ready  test  whetiier  the  bane  of  the  old 
Poor-Law  system,  hereditary  pauperism, 
has  or  has  not  been  stopped  by  the 
education  given  in  district  and  separate 
schools. 

I  have  no  means  of  making  an  autho- 
ritetive  inquiry  in  all  the  workhouses 
belonging  to  the  parishes  which  send 
their  children  to  district  ox  separate 
schools,  but  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
accurate  information  in  a  few  of  them, 
and  the  result  is  far  more  favourable  to 
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the  efi&ciency  of  the  education  imparted 
in  these  schools  than  I  conld  have  antici- 
pated. The  parish  of  Chelsea  has  usnally 
about  150  children  in  the  North  Buirey 
District  SchooL  At  present  there  is 
one  woman  in  the  workhouse  who  had 
been  three  years  in  the  school,  and 
was  seduced  under  promise  of  marriage. 
As  her  father  died  a  lunatic,  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  her  mental  feusulties 
are  sound.  There  are  two  girls,  un- 
corrupted,  but  inmates  on  the  ground 
of  imbecUity.  There  is  also  one  boy 
of  good  character,  who  lost  his  place 
from  some  quarrel  with  his  employer, 
and  will  probably  be  in  service  again  in 
a  few  days.  Illius  not  one  of  these 
cases  can  be  attributed  to  any  fault  in 
the  school  that  educated  them;  and 
even  allowing  these  to  be  failures,  the 
number  is  ii^nitesimal  in  a  parish  of 
72,000  inhabitants. 

Shoreditch  is  one  of  the  poorest 
parishes  in  the  East  of  London*  Its 
workhouse  contained,  at  my  last  in- 
quiry, two  young  men  brought  up  in 
the  school,  one  being  imbecile,  the 
other  scrofulous ;  and  five  women,  one 
deaf,  one  imbecile,  two  epileptic,  and 
one  ill  from  scrofula.  None  of  these 
can  be  deemed  fsdlures  attributable  to 
their  schooling  in  the  separate  school 
at  Brentwood;  and  in  a  parish  of 
130,000  souls  this  is  surely  a  very 
oreGUtable  outcome. 

The  Bethnal  Green  Workhouse  con- 
tains three  young  women  brought  up 
in  the  school,  one  of  whom  is  epileptic, 
one  imbecile,  and  one  a  cripple,  besides 
two  boys  both  epileptics.  This,  again, 
is  a  satisfactory  return  from  a  very  poor 
parish  with  a  population  of  120,000. 

In  the  Marylebone  Workhouse  there 
is  a  young  woman  brought  up  in  the 
school,  who  had  been  seduced.  She 
had  a  very  bad  mother,  who  removed 
her  from  a  situation  in  the  country, 
where  she  was  well  conducted,  and  was 
thus  the  cause  of  her  fall  There  is 
also  a  girl  of  nineteen,  of  perfectly  good 
character,  but  dying  of  consumption, 
this,  again^  is  an  exceedingly  creditable 
result  in  a  parish  of  160,000,  which 


was  once  noted  for  the  number  of  pioe- 
titutes  supplied  by  its  Workhouse 
School,  who  wore  continually  entenng 
the  workhouse  diseased,  where  theii 
riotous  behaviour  became  a  subject  of 
public  notoriety.  None  such  can  be 
met  with  since  the  separate  school  at 
Southall  came  into  operation. 

Portsmouth  supports  a  large  sepante 
school  of  450  children,  managed  pie- 
cisely  like  the  London  District  Schook 
Like  all  seaport  towns,  it  is  a  reiy 
demoralised  place,  and  hence  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  woikhouBe  vrald 
contain  a  large  number  of  imnaies 
reared  in  the  schooL  It  contubs  thiee 
men  who  have  been  in  the  school,  all 
incapable  of  afiming  their  liying  bm 
illness ;  and  four  women,  one  a  cripple, 
one  in  hospital  frrom  heart  disease,  one 
imbecile,  and  the  fourth  seduced  under 
promise  of  marriage,  and  who  bad  a  bad 
drunken  mother,  and  a  sister  a  prosti- 
tute. It  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute 
any  of  these  results  to  their  school 
training. 

GleanlinesB  is  next  to  godliness,  and 
the  enforcement  of  this  virtoeis  another 
peculiarity  of  the  district  and  sepante 
schools.  The  childxen  are  wffMj 
bathed,  sometimes  three  times  a  week, 
and  all  the  District  Schools  are  supplied 
with  baths  large  enough  to  swim  in, 
which  are  warmed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  with  the  waste  steam 
from  the  steam*6ngin&  In  this  vay 
many  of  the  children  are  taught  to 
swim,  and  I  need  hardly  remark  that 
these  means  of  cleanliness  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  useful  art  of  Bsmmpg  sie 
unattainable  by  a  boarded-out  chili 

The  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  in  ^ese 
schools  has  been  alleged  as  a  ra»oo 
against  them.  The  elaborate  inyestiga- 
tLons  by  competent  medical  aathoritJoB 
under  the  Local  Gk)vemm6nt  Board  ha^ 
however,  clearly  shown  that  this  disease 
is  not  generated  in  the  schools,  that  it 
exists  abundantly  amongst  tiie  daas  of 
London  children  that  supply  the  pMp^ 
schools,  and  that  it  is  thus  introduced 
into  the  schools.  It  has  been  a  gns^ 
error  not  to  enforce  a  strict  quaiaatine 
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on  all  who  enter  these  institutions; 
but,  in  truth,  the  nature  of  this  disease, 
and  its  exbeme  contagiousness,  was 
hardly  understood  hy  medical  men 
previous  to  this  investigation.  It  has 
been  completely  stamped  out  in  the 
North  Surrey  District  School,  and  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted  similar  to  those 
that  have  been  so  successful  in  that 
establishment  in  all  the  other  metro- 
politan schools. 

An  important  report,  published  in 
the  Society  of  Arts  Journal  of  June 
28tli,  contains  this  sentence  :  "As  a 
mle^  in  sanitary  science,  the  death- 
rates  of  children  are  considered  the 
moet  important  tests  of  general  local 
sanitary  conditions,"  and  nothmg  can 
be  more  triumphant  than  the  result  of 
applying  this  test  to  the  Pauper  Schools. 

In  the    South  Metropolitan  School 
the  death-rate  for  two  successive  years, 
among  an  average  of  1,400  children, 
was  at  the  extraordinary  low  rate  of 
3-5  per  1,000  per  annum.      Now,  it 
appears  by   Dr.    Earr's   English  Life 
Tables   that  the  annual   mortality  of 
children  of  similar  ages  to  those  in 
these  schools,  t.^.,  from  four  to  fifteen, 
is    8*4   per  1,000.     In  other  words, 
while  thirty-five  children  die  in  the 
District   School,    eighty-four    children 
die  amongst  children  of  similar  ages 
in  England  generally;    and  consider- 
ably  more  than  eighty-four    children 
would  die  among  those  boarded-out,  as 
pauper  children  are  of  the  lowest  phy- 
sical stamina,  and  the  comparison  of 
8*4  per  1^000  includes  children  of  all 
classes,    i.e.,    the    healthiest    classes. 
Other  incidental  &ct8  corroborate  the 
conclusion   of  the   extraordinary    low 
death-rate  in  District  Schools.    Thus,  in 
the  Central  London  School,  it  happened, 
four  years  ago,  that  only  two  deaths 
occurred  in  thirteen  months  amongst 
an  average  of  1,100  children  ^m  two 
to  fourteen,  and  in  the  South  Metro- 
politan School  it  once  happened,  be- 
tween June,  1859,  and  March,  1861,  a 
period  of  twenty-one  months,  that  only 
one  death  took  place  among  an  average 
of  1,000  children  £rom  the  age  of  four 


to  fourteen.  The  journal  above  quoted 
also  mentions  that  in  the  Stepney  Pau- 
per School  the  deaths  were  four  in 
1,000,  about  one-third  of  that  of  the 
children  of  the  general  population  of 
the  same  neighbourhood.  If  it  is 
considered  that  these  death-rates  are 
amongst  children  of  the  lowest  phy- 
sical stamina,  every  medical  man  will 
acknowledge  that  they  indicate  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  healthiness  and 
good  management 

I  may  observe  that  the  above  com- 
parisons do  injustice  to  the  Pauper 
Schools,  as  the  children  are  not  only 
of  the  lowest  type,  but  there  is  a  con- 
tinual fluctuation  among  them,  by 
which  healthy  children  leave  and  sick 
are  admitted.  The  comparison  would 
be  more  favourable  to  them  could  it  be 
made  with  children  not  continually 
changed  from  healthy  to  unhealthy, 
and  of  a  similar  low  type. 

There  are  three  unanswerable  objec- 
tions to  the  boarding-out  system ;  first, 
that  it  simply  takes  notice  of  the  best 
conditioned  children — the  orphans — 
and  wholly  neglects  the  casuals,  from 
whom  alone  the  real  difficulty  of  pau- 
per education  arises,  and  who  are  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  removal  of  the 
best  behaved.  In  short,  it  may  be  ac- 
curately described  as  offering  a  remedy 
where  there  is  no  disease,  and  materi- 
ally aggravating  the  disease  which  exists. 

Secondly,  it  sanctions  what  Lord 
Henniker  calls,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  June,  "  the  iniqui- 
tous practice  of  non-resident  relief," 
and  which  is  stigmatised  by  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  in  their  Eighth 
Beport,  ''  by  common  consent  of  all 
experienced  persons  as  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  practice." 

The  third  objection  is  urged  by  Mr. 
Fawcett  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  is 
thus  forcibly  put  by  tiie  latter :  **  No 
system  has  ever  been  deyised  more 
directly  opposed  to  the  old  principle  of 
directly  encouraging  independence,  in- 
dustry, and  thrift  among  the  labouring 
class,  and  directly  discouraging  their 
opposites.    It  expressly  inverts  it" 
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I  will  conclude  this  paper  wiih  an 
extract  from  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  a 
clergyman,  who  was  for  five  years  chap- 
lain of  a  District  School,  and  who  has 
been  for  some  years  in  a  country  parish 
where  several  boarding-oat  children  are 
located.  He  is  consequently  practically 
acquainted  with  the  rival  systems,  and 
is  the  manager  of  two  Boarding  Sdiools 
for  boys  and  girls,  who  are  barely  re- 
moved above  pauperism : — 

"  It  so  happens  in  the  country  parish 
where  I  live,  there  are  some  boarded-out 
children,  not  pauper  children,  except  in 
one  case,  but  the  children  of  widows  in 
service.  In  one  cottage,  which  is  also  a 
beer-shop,  there  are  three — ^not  sisters. 
The  man  is  a  gardener,  and  earns  six- 
teen shillings  a  week,  besides  the  pro- 
fits of  the  beer^shop.  He  and  his  wife 
have  no  children  of  their  own,  and  re- 
ceive five  shillings  a  week  for  each 
boarded  child.  They  can  afford  to,  and 
I  believe  do,  treat  these  children  liber- 
ally in  the  way  of  food.  In  another 
cottage  there  are  five  children,  three 
girls  and  two  boys.  Here  the  woman 
receives  three  shillings  a  week  only 
with  each  child,  and  I  have  ascertained 
that  their  dinners  consist  of  a  piece  of 
fEit  pork,  cooked  on  Sundays,  and  served 
up  cold  for  as  many  days  after  as  it 
wiU  last^  with,  of  course,  potatoes  or 
other  vegetables ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  bread  and  cheese  and  potatoes, 
and  sometimes  what  is  called  'hard 
pudding.'  In  another  cottage  there  is 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman's  cook, 
who  lives  near.  The  mother  pays  four 
shillings  a  week  for  this  child,  and  the 
diet  is  much  the  same  as  the  last.  In 
another  cottage  there  resides  a  youth, 
who  has  been  there  ever  since  he  was 
four  years  old.  He  was  lefb  an  entire 
orphan  at  that  age,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  local  magistrate,  who  visits  the  Union 
Workhouse,  induced  the  guardians  to 
board  him  out  in  this  cottage.  They 
paid  four  shillings  a  week  for  him  till 
he  could  earn  something  for  himself, 
and  he  now  works  for  his  foster  parent 
as  a  cowherd.  He  is  now  over  sixteen, 
and,   though  rosy-cheeked   enougb,   is 


remarkably  stunted  in  growth.  He  is 
just  four  inches  under  the  average 
height  of  boys  in  my  school  who  are 
approaching  sixteen.  Similarly  the 
other  children  boarded  in  these  cottages 
are  remarkably  small.  I  know  it  in 
this  way :  I  am  frequently  impottoned 
by  the  parents,  when  they  come  down 
to  see  their  children,  to  induce  the 
governors  of  my  school  to  admit  them, 
and  so  save  them  the  expense  of  their 
board.  But  as  we  train  boys  for  the 
navy,  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  standard 
of  height  on  admission.  We  require 
four  feet  seven  inches  at  thirteen  yeazs 
of  age.  Kow,  it  is  a  fact  that^  though 
I  have  sometimes  been  anxious  to  help 
the  mothers,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  a  boy  out  of  these  cottages  up  to 
our  standard.  And  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  whilst  I  find  that  the  aver- 
age increase  in  my  boys  is  two  inches 
in  height  per  annum,  two  inches  in 
width  of  chest,  and  about  twelve 
pounds  in  weight,  rather  more  than 
less,  the  growth  of  the  cottage  boys  is 
so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
to  common  observation.  As  oar  dietary 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  District 
Schools,  I  think  the  comparison  be- 
tween cottage  and  school  (^dren  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  boarding- 
out  question.  The  boarded-out  children 
are  of  course  to  live  precisely  as  the 
*  cottagers  do.  And  how  often  will  they 
get  butcher's  meat  I  Never,  except 
perhaps  at  harvest-times.  I  wish  it 
were  not  so.  I  wish  my  Mend  Hodge 
— good,  honesty  indus^ous,  obliging 
fellow — ^had  a  better  acquaintance,  ex- 
perimentally, with  the  nutritive  <piali- 
ties  of  fresh  animal  food.  He  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  taking  steps  to  obtain 
a  higher  price  for  lus  labour;  but, 
though  I  do  not  believe  all  that  Mr- 
Arch  has  told  us  about  his  abject  con- 
dition, I  am  constrained  to  think  that 
his  board  is  not  so  liberally  provided 
as  to  make  it  desirable  that  Uttie  Mary 
Lackparents  should  share  it;  and 
though  I  wish  he  was  better  off,.  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  become  so  by  making 
a  profit  out  of  the  said  Maiy. 
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*'  Moieover  the  agricnltoial  labourer's 
cottage  accommodation  is  already  in- 
sufficient for  his   own  wants.      This 
jMoish  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  English 
pansh.     It  is  thirty  miles  £rom  London, 
and  the  wages  are  neither  exceptionally 
liigh  nor  exceptionally  low,  the  aver- 
age   for    an  ordinary  labourer    about 
thirteen  shillings  a  week.    I  have  men- 
tioned three  cottages  where  there  are 
boarded-out   children  :    but  I  do  not 
belieye  there  is  one  other  where  an  ex- 
traneous child  could  be  received.     I 
know  one  case  where  there  was  a  tem- 
porary and  extraordinary  pressure  for 
lodgings,  when  twelve  people  slept  in 
a  three-roomed  cottage  I     I  have  made 
inquiries    in    the    four     surrounding 
panahes   with   the    following    results. 
Xorih  parish,  a  town  and  therefore  un- 
snitaUe^     South  Parish,  possibly  two, 
but  in  an  out-of-the-way  hamlet   two 
miles  fiom  the  Village  School    East 
parish,  not  one — much  under  cottaged. 
West  pariah ;  the  Squire  here  has  lately 
come  into  possession  of  his  estate,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  was  perfectly  horri- 
fied at  the  state  of  his  cottages.    '  They 
are  not  fit,'^  said  he,  ^for  my  dogs.' 
In  truth  the  cottage  question  is  the 
atrongQst  point,  and  the  justest  too,  in 
Mr.  Arch's  harangues.     The  labourer 
has  seldom  more  than  two  bedrooms, 
very  frequently  only  one,  and  lus  do- 
mestic arrangements  are  often  scarcely 
compatible  with  decency.    And  in  this 
state  of  things  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  to  find 
model  cottages  and  model  foster-parents 
for    5000    orphan    children  from  the 
Metropolitan  district. 

''But  supposing  the  model  cottages 
found,  what  about  the  industrial  train- 
ing and  sanitary  arrangements  and  the 
after  situations  for  these  children  1  It 
is  surprising  that  Mrs.  Senior,  in  her 
report  to  the  Local  (rovernment  Board, 

^  This  is  corroborative  of  tbe  Biahop  of 
Manchester's  Beport  to  the  Cominission  on 
the  Employment  of  Children  in  Agriculture, 
▼here  he  states  that  out  of  SOO  parishes  ex- 
amined by  him  in  several  counties  he  only 
found  two  adequately  cottaged. 


does  not  see  that  nearly  aU  the  defects 
she  observes  in  District  Schools  would 
be  much  more  rife  under  the  boarding- 
out  system.     She  rightly  observes,  'A 
girl  Ib  decidedly  better  fitted  for  the 
duties  she  will  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form in  life,  if  she  knows  how  to  wash 
and  tend  a  child,  cook  simple  food  well, 
and  thoroughly  dean  a  house.    To  do 
these  duties  really  well,  needs  not  only 
intelligence  but  special  training.'  Wel^ 
this  special  training  she  may  and  does 
receive  in  a  District  School,  or  if  she 
does  not,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  officials. 
But  in  a  cottage,  she  would  receive  no 
industrial  training  at  all  worthy  the 
name.     The  District  Schools  are  half- 
time  schools,  the  village  schools  are 
not;    and  if  there  were  simple  food 
besides  potatoes  to  be  cooked,  the  pro- 
ci'89  of  cooking  would  be  carried  on  in 
Mary's  absence,  for  it  is  part  of  the 
system    that  the  boarded-out  children 
are  to  attend  the  Parish  SchooL     As  to 
tending  little  children,  there  are  plenty 
of  them  m  the  District  Schoolsj  and 
Mrs.  Senior  herself  suggests  that  the 
elder  girls  be  employed  in  helping  to 
nurse  them.    Babies,  it  is  true,  are  not 
scarce  articles  in  country  parishes ;  but 
the  more  babies    the   less    room    for 
boarders,  and  the  best  persons    who 
would    probably    apply    for    boarders 
would  be  childless  people. 

''There  is  a  serious  loss  that  would 
accrue  to  the  orphan  class  if  boarded 
out.  In  all  District  Schools  there  are 
pupil  teachers.  These  are  invariably 
selected  from  the  permanent  children, 
and  they  remain  \mtil  they  are  old 
enough  to  gain  Queen's  scholarships, 
with  which  they  proceed  to  the  Train- 
ing Colleges,  and  thence  pass  into  the 
profession  of  elementary  teachers,  ob- 
taining excellent  salaries.  Mr.  Tufnell 
mentions  the  case  of  one  whom  he  re- 
collects a  friendless  pauper  boy,  now 
receiving  XI 000  a  year  as  a  beneficed 
clergyman.  I  know  another,  who  rose 
from  the  same  lowly  position,  now  a 
clergyman  at  the  head  of  an  important 
educational  institution  in  the  colonies. 
Of  such  opportunities  of  rising  in  the 
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world,  the  orphans  would  be  entirely 
deprived  by  the  boarding-out  system, 
and  though  upon  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, this  consideration  would  not  be 
allowed  to  weigh  against  the  system, 
if  its  adoption  should  be  deemed  gener- 
ally expedient,  yet  a  loss  to  a  certain 
number,  and  a  very  great  one  too,  there 
certainly  would  be.  Similarly  the 
oiphan  boys  would  be  deprived  of  their 
buids,  and  the  army  closed  against 
them  as  musicians." 

£.  Carlbton  Tufnell. 

[Mr.  Tufnell  appears  to  have  avoided 
the  main  question,  viz.,  whether  it  is 
better  to  bring  up  pauper  children 
in  huge  masses  in  an  artificial  and 
unnatural  manner,  but  with  certain 
alleged  advantages  as  to  industrial 
training,  or  whether  it  is  better  to  bring 
them  up  in  a  healthy  natural  manner, 
but  without  all  those  appliances.  We 
think  the  latter  is  the  preferable  plan, 
provided  it  be  carried  out  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Boarding-out 
order  issued  by  the  Local  Gk)vemment 
Board. 

The  letter  of  the  ex-chaplain  quoted 
by  Mr.  Tu&ell  is  surely  beside  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  describes  the  results  of  board- 
ing-out, not  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  by  private  persons,  without 
any  of  the  safeguards  that  would  sur- 
round pauper  children. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  of  Mrs. 
N.  Senior's  to  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  up<m  Pauper 


Schools,  called  for  by  Mr.  Stansfeld 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  printed 
in  Apnl  last,  and  in  it  we  find  Mr. 
Tufheil's  assertions  with  regard  to  pupil 
teacherS)  industrial  training,  and  the 
separation  of  the  permanents  from  the 
casuals,  to  say  the  least,  very  fully  met 
(See  Pages  13  and  15).  And  with  regatd 
to  the  alleged  smallnesB  of  the  death- 
rate  at  the  District  Schools  as  com- 
pared with  that  generally  prevailing 
among  children,  Mr.  Tufhell's  assertioni 
seem  to  be  contradicted  by  Mr.  Greig, 
Poor  Lispector  for  the  city  pariah  of 
Edinburgh,  who  states  (see  Mrs.  ^. 
Senior^s  letter)  that  the  death-rate 
among  the  children  boarded  out  from 
that  parish  has  been  less  than  two 
per  1,000  during  the  last  ten  years. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  imtfl 
such  an  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the 
subject  as  is  sketched  out  in  Mrs.  N. 
Senior's  letter  (p.  17),  no  sound  con- 
clusion can  be  arrived  at. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  noticed. 
Mr.  Tufnell  points  out  how  seldom  chil- 
dren educated  at  the  Metropolitan  Pau- 
per Schools  return  to  the  workhouses. 
ITow,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  with  a 
passage  in  Mrs.  Senior's  letter  (p.  9), 
as  foUowB : — '^  Within  nine  months^  in 
one  only  of  the  six  unions  whose  chil- 
dren are  educated  at  this  school  [one  of 
the  laigest  DLstrict  Schools],  there  were 
five  girls  who  had  fallen."  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  think  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  is  undesiiable 
for  the  present — Editor  of  Mao- 
xillan]. 
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It  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
railway  ^m  Taganiog  to  Kharkof  in 
1869,  and  I  was  driving  those  dreary 
distances  in  automn.  For  the  first  two 
days  and  nights  the  weather  was  loTely, 
but  on  the  third  morning,  soon  after  sun- 
nse,  the  sky  became  covered  with 
heavy,  torn  and  jagged  clouds,  a 
northerly  wind  arose,  and  with  thunder, 
hghtning,  cold  gale,  and  snow,  the 
winter  burst  on  us  as  it  yearly  breaks 
on  Southern  Bussia.  In  half  an  hour 
the  rich,  black,  rolling  plains  had  become 
azL  ocean  of  inky  mud,  and  we  reached 
the  post  station  of  Donski  only  to  find 
the  order — "  Impossible  to  proceed." 

I  called  for  tea,  and  the  samovar 
was  brought  in  by  a  fine,  upright,  grey- 
bearded  man,  whom,  from  his  black 
velvet  tunic  and  slashed  sleeves,  I  took 
to  be  the  post-master  himself.  He  was 
followed  into  the  room  by  a  noble-look- 
ing Cossack  woman  of  his  own  age, 
who  said,  "  Little  husband,  why  don't 
you  ask  the  lord  if  he  will  eat  a  part- 
ridge and  a  bit  of  bread )  Thekurupatka 
is  plump,  and  the  day  will  be  long  be- 
fore his  troika  can  be  harnessed  to  face 
the  storm.''  She  smiled  sweetly  as 
she  spoke — ^he  smiled  lovingly  upon 
her;  then  she  left  us,  looking  linger- 
ingly  back. 

"  Your  wife's  in  love  with  you  still, 
and  you  with  her,  post-master,"  I  said. 
"  You  must  have  beaten  her  well  when 
the  was  young  for  her  to  love  you  so. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  were  married  9 " 
"I am  sixty,"  he  replied ;  "  I  was  mar- 
ried at  twenty-five,  thirty-five  years  ago ; 
M  years  be/ore  I  died,"  "Whatl" 
said  L  "  Five  years  before  my  death. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  my 
story?  You  must  have  come  from  a 
long  way  off,  for  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
told  even  upon  the  Azof." 

And  throwing  his  legs  across'  a 
chair,  without  more  ado,  he  spoke 
thus: 


'^  I  was  bom  in  1809,  and  can  re- 
member the  return  from  Paris  of  my 
father  and  undo — Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
Those  were  grand  days,  when  every 
Cossack  was  an  officer  by  birth,  and 
when  the  Hetman  Platof  was  king  of 
Europe,  conqueror  of  the  Turks"  and  of 
the  French,  and  friend  and  equal  of  the 
white  tsar.  Now,  this  Petersburg  tsar 
says  that  we're  no  better  than  his  Great- 
Eussian  slaves,  and  for  years  my  sabre 
and  long  pistol  have  hung  upon  tlie  wall 
unused ;  and  when  I  have  worn  my  red- 
banded  cap  and  my  red-striped  breeches 
I've  always  hid  as  much  as  I  could  of 
the  stripe  in  my  boots,  for  I'm  ashamed 
of  it  now ;  and  they're  even  going  to 
take  away  our  privilege  of  the  sup- 
ply of  salt. 

''  In  1834,  as  a  young  post-master,  for 
my  father  was  dead,  with  a  good  place 
and  a  handsome  beard,  I  was  the  best 
match  in  the  two-church  villages  round. 
I  could  pick  my  wife,  and  I  chose  01ga» 
that  you  saw  just  now." 

"  There,"  said  I. 

^'Ah,  wait  and  see!  Wait,  little 
lord.  Don't  be  impatient.  Olga  was 
as  lovely  as  she  was  good.  You  have 
seen  her  in  her  siztieUi  year ;  her  good- 
ness is  what  it  was,  and,  though  I  may 
be  an  unsEde  judge,  her  beauty,  I  think, 
is  not  yet  gone." 

He  looked  at  me.    I -nodded. 

*<  We  were  happy  at  first,  but  I  was 
young.  I  felt  the  chain.  I  was  faith- 
ful to  her  as  far  as  women  went^  but 
not  kind  We  had  no  children.  One 
day  in  '39  she  was  in  low  spirits  about 
me,  and  flung  her  arms  upon  a  sudden 
about  my  neck,  with  *I)o  yon  reaUy 
love  me,  Uttle  John  1 '  *  You  Jmow  I  do.' 
'  But  not  as  I  love  you.'  At  that  very 
moment,  lord,  the  devil  must  have  been 
unchained  from  hell.  To  tell  you  what 
thoughts  flashed  in  an  instant  through 
my  mad  mind  would  be  impossible. 
That  what  she  said  was  true !     That 
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while  I  did  love  her  in  a  kind  of  way, 
I  was  bound  to  her  for  life  whether  I 
would  or  no.  In  a  fit  of  wild  rage  I 
struck  her  one  short,  sharp  blow.  She 
looked  at  me  with  despair  in  her  eyes, 
and  walked  slowly  into  our  other  room. 
I  ran  into  the  stable  yard.  *  Harness 
a  troika^'  said  I  to  the  starosta.  *  I  leave 
at  once  for  Kharkof  with  despatches 
that  the  courier  dropped  and  that  Fve 
found  upon  the  floor.  Quick !  quick  I 
the  best  courier  horses.*  In  an  instant 
they  were  ready.  Merrily  jingled  the 
bells  in  the  crisp  air.  Paul  took  the 
reins,  and  off  I  whirled.  In  twenty 
hours  I  was  at  Kharkof  To  my  friend 
the  starosta  at  the  great  Eharkof  station, 
who  was  equalinrank  and  pay  to  most 
post-masters  themselyes,  I  said:  'Do 
me  a  service,  little  Mend,  as  I  would  do 
one  for  you.  I  am  going  to  leave  my  wife, 
to  whom  I  have  been  unkind,  and  am 
going  to  enlist  in  the  guards.  But  I 
wish  her  to  forget  me,  and  she  must 
think  me  dead.  Write  to  her  in  a 
week  and  tell  her  that  I  was  taken  with 
the  cholera  and  died.  Beg  her  to  forgive 
me  for  my  unkindness ;  say  that  I  was 
grateful  for  her  love,  and  that  it  was  my 
last  wish  that  she  should  many  again 
some  lad  more  worthy  of  her  than 
myself.  Make  interest  to  have  the 
station  continued  to  her  as  post-mis- 
tress. She  was  a  priest's  daughter  and 
can  write.'  We  crossed  ourselves;  he 
swore ;  we  bowed  to  the  image  in  the 
comer  of  the  stable^  we  kissed,  and  in 
five  minutes  I  was  gone.  At  the  re- 
cruiting ofiUce  I  enlisted  for  the  empress's 
regiment  of  cuirassiers  of  the  guard,  as  a 
fourteen  years'  volunteer,  and  in  a  false 
name.  I'd  of  course  no  papers,  but 
they  asked  no  questions,  for  I  was  a  fine 
recruit  My  beard  was  shaved,  my 
hair  was  cut»  and  when  I  got  to  Peters- 
burg and  was  fitted  with  my  uniform 
and  eagle-crowned  helmet  no  one  would 
have  known  me.  I  rose  to  be  sergeant 
and  second  riding-master.  From  your 
padarojna  I  see  that  you  are  English. 
Now,  in  '63,  when  1  had  served  my 
time  there  were  rumours  of  war  in 
Turkey  against  you,  and  tempting  offers 
were  made  to  me  to   stop   and  drill 


the  new  recruits.  But  I  was  wretched, 
and  home-sickness  drove  me  south, 
though  if  I  found  my  wife  dead  or 
married  again  I  intended  to  kill  my- 
self. Petersburg  IB  not  a  place  for  Cos- 
sacks either.  By  brooding  over  the 
past  I  had  become  madly  in  love 
with  my  wife.  It  was  no  use  for  me 
to  tell  myself  that  I  had  left  her  well 
off;  that  she  was  married  again  and 
happy;  that  she  was  foriy-four  and 
fat;  or  else,  perhaps,  a  scarecrow.  I 
was  madly  in  love.  I  got  my  discharge 
and  pension  papers,  and  started  soutiL 
At  Khariiof  my  friend  was  'dead.' What 
if  she  too  were  dead  t  *  Who  keeps  the 
Donski  post-station  now  t '  I  murmored, 
crossing  myself  the  while  under  my 
long  doak.  'The  widow.'  'A widow 
that  has  kept  it  fourteen  years  ! '  '  The 
same.'  In  eighteen  hours  I  was  tiiere. 
I  recognised  two  of  the  old  men,  but 
they  not  me.  I  rushed  into  the  hofusa 
She  was  at  her  day-book  writings  not 
changed.  Only  graver,  and  with  ailyer 
inher  black  hair.  '  My  own  little  Olga,' 
in  the  best  style  of  old  days.  She  did 
not  turn  to  look  at  me,  but  threw  up 
her  arms  and  fell  forward  on  the  table. 
I  rushed  to  her  and  felt  her  hearty  with 
mine  too,  all  but  ceasing  to  beat  In 
a  moment  she  came  to  herself-— our  lips 
fast  glued  together.  That  was  in  '53. 
This  is  '69.  Sixteen  years  gone  like  a 
day.  We  have  made  up  for  the  past^ 
little  lord. 

"But,  would  you  believe  itt  That 
wretched  government  at  PeteiBburg 
insists  that  I  am  dead,  and  that  the 
Donski  station  is  kept  by  my  widow. 
Or  else  they  say  the  cuirassier  riding- 
master  must  be  dead,  and  with  him  his 
pension.  My  widow  accepts  the  situa* 
tion  with  a  smile,  for  our  neighbouia 
all  know  better  than  to  believe  the 
government,  but  she  keeps  the  books, 
signs  the  receipts,  and  pays  the  taxes. 
I  draw  my  pension  in  my  cuirassier 
name.  A  great  Petersburg  noble  who 
was  passing  here  last  week  told  me&ftt 
he  didn't  believe  a  word  of  my  story, 
but  that  the  post-mistress  and  I  wore 
'  quite  in  the  fashion.'  What  did  he 
mean  9" 
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Thb  labonn  of  nmneious  exploieis,  and 
especially  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  have  thro'wn  much  light  on  Bib- 
lical archaeology  and  topography,  and 
many  memorials  and  sonyenirs    haye 
been  fonnd  which  help  to  make  ns  in 
some  degree  DBomliar  with  the  old  world 
of  Bible  times ;  but  of  the  country  and 
itB^  inhabitants,  as  they  are  at  present, 
it  ia  not  too  much  to  say,  that  but  yery 
little  is  known,  especially  as  regards  the 
light  that  may  be  thrown  by  them  upon 
the  past    It  is  to  this  modem  Palestine 
— the  Palestine  of  the  Arab,  as  it  may 
be  called — ^that  the  following  obserya- 
tiona  refer,  and  they  haye  been  made  in 
the  hope  of  showing  how  the  attentiye 
study  of  it  may  serye  to  light  up  and 
explain  many  a  dim  and  misty  page  in 
the  history  of  the  Palestine  of  old. 

The  Biblical  texts  haye  been  worked 
at  by  successiye  generations  of  commen- 
tators, until  all  that  could  be  got  from 
them  has    been    extracted,    and    the 
periodical  return  of  certain  exegetical 
combinations   shows  that  the  series  la 
complete,  and  the  question,  so  &r  as 
they  are  concerned,  exhausted.      Next 
to    the   important   facts    which    may 
result  from  future  excayations,   there 
are,  in  my  opinion,  two  things  required 
t3    lift    Biblical    aichseology   out    of 
the  yicious  circle  in  which  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  turn,  and  to  giye  it  new  life, 
yiz.,^  a  thorough  inyestigation  of  the 
writings  of  the  yarious  Mohammedan 
authors  in  the  original  Arabic  text,  and 
an  exhaustiye  study  of  the    manners, 
customs,  and  traditions  of  the  sedentary 
fellaheen  of  Judaea.    For  both,  a  know- 
ledge not  only  of  literary  Arabic,   but 
also  of  the  yulgar  tongue,  is  absolutely 


Up  to  the  present  time  yery  little  in- 
formation as  regards  Palestine  has  been 
deriyed  from  Arabic  lustorians  and  geo- 
graphers; with  the  exception  of  four 
or  fi\re,  and  those  not  the  most  useful 


for  our  purpose,  they  haye  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  they  contain  a  whole  mine  of  yalu- 
able  indications  which  may  put  us  on 
the  path  of  great  discoyeries,  especially 
of  the  topographical  kind,  by  adding  to 
the  chain  of  traditions  the  link,  so  diffi- 
cult to  seize,  which  connects  the  actual 
names  with  the  latest  eyidence  of  the 
authors  of  antiquity.  An  example  taken 
from  my  own  experience  illustrates  this, 
and  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of 
one  of  my  recent  discoyeries  of  this 
nature. 

Biblical  students  haye  long  been 
fEUxuliar  with  the  name  of  Gezer,  the 
city  whose  Canaanite  king  Horam  was 
defeated  by  Joshua,  and  which  be- 
came the  western  limit  of  the  territory 
of  Ephraim.  Assigned  with  its  suburbs 
to  the  Leyites  of  the  family  of  Kohath, 
it  had  the  rank  of  a  priestly  city,  and 
its  primitiye  inhabitants,  though  spared 
by  the  Israelites,  were  massacred  by  one 
of  the  Pharaohs,  who  took  the  place  and 
gaye  it  in  dowry  to  his  daughter.  King 
Solomon's  queen.  The  Hebrew  monarch 
reconstructed  Gezer,  which  was  cer- 
tainly a  place  of  great  strategic  import- 
ance, as  is  shown  by  the  considerable 
part  it  played  during  the  stru^^les  of 
the  Maccabees. 

Much  information  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  city  exists.  We  learn  from 
many  sources — ^the  Hebrew  books,  the 
Apocrypha,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome 
—  that  it  was  situated  not  &i  from 
Beth-horon,  in  the  region  of  Jabneh  and 
Jafia,  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of 
Azotus,  about  four  Boman  miles  from 
Emmaus,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
satisfistctorily  fixed  at  the  modem  Am- 
was.  It  is  rare  to  find  such  precise 
indications  of  the  position  of  any  Pales- 
tine city,  and  yet  the  identification  of 
Gezer  remained  up  to  1870  one  of  the 
stumbling-blocks  of  commentators,  and 
one  of  the  lacunce  of  Biblical  topography 
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the  more  to  be  deplored,  eince  in  addition 
to  the  interest  of  the  place  itself^  the 
discovery  of  its  site  would  give  the  key  to 
the  junction  of  the  teiritories  of  Dan, 
Judfdi,  and  Ephiaim.  Many  ooigectares 
have  been  hazarded.  Most  commentators 
in  despair,  and  supported  by  a  superficial 
resemblance  of  names — a  mirage  which 
too  often  deceives  explorers  not  familiar 
with  Semitic  tongues — placed  Gezer  at 
the  village  of  Yazoor,  west  of  JafOG^  and 
quite  dose  to  it :  and  though  both 
philology  and  history  were  agreed  that 
this  identification  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, it  was  virtually  accepted,  no 
examination  of  the  country  producing 
any  better  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
was  my  privilege,  however,  to  sucoeed 
where  others  had  failed,  and  that  too 
without  ever  having  seen  the  place. 

Ab  an  astronomer  finds  in  space  the 
position  of  an  unseen  planet^  I  marked 
on  the  map  the  exact  spot  where  Gezer 
would  be  found,  and  a  subsequent  visit 
only  confirmed  the  previous  conclusion. 
Kor  was  this  result  due  to  exceptional 
penetration  or  sudden  inspiration.  It 
occurred  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world ;  and  was  an  application  of  the 
method  just  indicated. 

In  reading  the  Arab  chronicler,  Mejr 
ed  Deen,  a  writer  known  chiefly 
through  certain  very  incorrect  extracts 
given  by  M.  du  Hammer  Purgstall,  I 
lighted  on  an  incident  which  took  place 
in  Palestine  in  the  year  900  of  the 
Hegira.  The  chronicler  is  speaking  of  a 
skinnish  between  a  party  of  Bedaween 
brigands  and  a  governor  of  Jerusalem 
named  Jan  Bool&t»  in  the  district  of 
Bamleh ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive he  says — and  this  was  the  point  that 
arrested  my  attention — ^that  the  cries  of 
the  combatants  reached  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Elhulda  (now  well  known), 
and  were  distinctly  heard  at  another 
village  called  Tell  el  Jezer— the  Hill  or 
Mound  of  Jezer.  l^ow  the  word  Jezer 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  Hebrew 
Gezer,  especially  if  the  initial  letter  is 
pronounced  soft  as  in  Egypt ;  and  the 
tract  of  country  was  just  the  one  in 
which  to  look  for  the  lost  site.     But 

fortunately,  all  the  maps  that  I  con- 


sulted were  silent  on  the  place,  whose 
existence  was  nevertheless  thus  posi- 
tively asserted,  and  corroborated  by  an 
Arab  geographer  of  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era,  Yakut,  who  speaks 
of  Tell  el  Jezer  as  a  strong  place  in  the 
district  of  Falestin,  t.f.,  Bamleh.  On 
consideration,  it  was  clear  that  Tell  el 
Jezer,  being  within  hearing  of  Khulda, 
could  not  be  very  far  from  that  place ; 
even  allowing  the  Bedaween  a  more  than 
ordinary  power  of  lungs.  I  therefore 
set  to  work  within  a  limited  radius,  and 
after  some  search  discovered  my  Gezer 
at  less  than  three  miles  from  Khulda, 
dose  to  a  village  figuring  in  the  map  as 
Aboo  Shusheh.  Here  I  found  the  site 
of  a  large  town  presenting  all  the  cha- 
racters of  a  stronghold,  and  answering 
to  every  one  of  the  required  conditions. 
But  it  was  not  without  trouble  that 
the  accuracy  of  my  calculations  was 
thoroughly  established;  for  the  name 
of  Tell  el  Jezer,  though  fiGuniliar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aboo  Shusheh,  of  which 
village  the  tell  forms  a  part^  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Khulda,  their 
neighbours,  to  whom  I  at  first  addressed 
mysell  But  just  as  I  began  to  despair 
of  success,  an  old  peasant  woman  told 
me  that  it  was  at  Aboo  Shusheh  that  I 
must  look  for  Tell  el  Jezer. 

This,  as  I  may  almost  call  it,  acd- 
dental  discovery,  which  I  announced 
at  the  time  to  the  Academie  de»  In^ 
scriptions  et  Belles  LettreSy  and  which 
was  received  with  some  incredulity, 
met  with  the  most  unexpected  confirma- 
tion four  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  1874, 
when,  on  re-visiting  the  spot  in  the 
service  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  I  discovered  at  Aboo  Shuabeh, 
in  the  exact  locality  I  had  fixed  upon 
as  the  site  of  Gezer,  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions in  Greek  and  Hebrew  deeply 
carved  upon  the  rock,  wkh  the  JBiblical 
name  of  Oezer  written  in  fxdl^  and  re- 
peated  ttmce,  and  marking  without  doubt 
the  priestly  limits  or  Sabbatical  zone, 
which  surrounded  the  placa 

It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  in- 
appreciable value  of  these  inscriptions, 
the  correct  reading  of  which  is  now 
agreed  on  by  the  leading  savants  both 
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of  England  and  France,  and  which  con- 
stitate  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal 
monuments  of  Je^vi8h  histoiy.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  pzincipal  gains 
they  furnish  to  Biblical  knowledge. 
Xhey  enable  us,  first,  to  know  exactly 
what  was  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  of 
the  New  Testament ;  secondly,  to  estab- 
lish in  a  decisive  manner  the  position 
of  the  city  which  was  the  dowry  of 
PhaiBoh's  daughter ;  and  thirdly,  to  fix 
the  boundaries  of  Dan,  Ephraim,  and 
Judah.  And,  more  than  this,  they  jus- 
tify in  a  most  unexpected  manner  the 
use  of  the  inductive  method  hitherto 
pursued  in  Biblical  topography,  and 
supply  a  written  authoritative  testimony 
which  may  serve  to  throw  great  light  on 
other  identifications  obtained  by  the 
same  method. 

This  one  example  is  enough  to  show 
how  far  a  single  line  of  a  third-rate 
Arabic  writer  may  lead  us. 

But  it  is  not  Arabic  texts  only  that 
must  he  consulted  in  order  to  advance 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  it  is  even  more 
important  to  examine  the  traditions 
preserved  by  the  resident  fellaheen.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  a  few  questions 
put  to  stupid  and  suspicious  peasants 
as  to  the  name  of  village,  ruin,  or  valley, 
but  dose,  minute,  methodical  observa- 
tions  of  the  manners,  customs,  legends, 
and  superstitions  of  these  peasants. 
Interrogation  is  in'  Palestine  the  worst 
of  all  possible  means  for  getting  at  the 
truth.  The  art  of ,  questioning  Arabs 
GonsistB  in  knowing  when  to  shut  your 
mouth  and  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open — Glistening  so  as  to  draw  them  on 
to  tell  stories,  and  thus  gradually  ex- 
tracting information,  while  carefally 
abstaining  from  asking  questions  calcu- 
lated to  suggest  ideas  to  minds  so  credu- 
lous and  so  easily  influenced. 

The  illustrious  Bobinson  and  his  suc- 
cessors often  made  the  happiest  use  of 
oral  traditions  for  topographical  pur- 
poses. We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  this  fount  of  information, 
abundant  as  it  is,  if  drawn  upon  daily 
will  in  time  diminish ;  and,  what  is  more 
serious,  that  its  purity  is  often  troubled 
by  the  suggestions  of  imprudent  travel*  -» 


lers,  which  a  new-comer,  inexperienced 
in  the  character  of  the  natives,  is  liable 
to  consider  as  so  many  spontaneous 
recollections  and  genuine  traditions.  If 
to  this  source  of  error,  which  reminds 
one  of  Antony's  mystification  by  Cleo- 
patra when  he  caught  a  salt-water  fish 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Nile,  we  add 
the  want  of  philological  knowledge  in 
the  questioner,  of  which  many  a  pleasant 
instance  might  be  cited,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  unlindted  and  exclusive 
credit  must  not  be  accorded  to  informa- 
tion acquired  by  a  method  which  needs 
peculiarly  delicate  handling.  There  is 
something  else  to  be  got  out  of  the 
fellaheen  besides  a  mere  list  of  names ; 
and  it  is  to  this  point  that  I  would 
invite  the  attention  of  travellers. 

Few  countries  are  more  travelled  in 
than  Palestine;  and  in   few  are*  the 
manners    and   customs  of  the   people 
less  known.    We  may  truly  say  that 
the  population  of  Oceania,  of  the  ex- 
treme East,  of  Central  Asia,  of  India,  of 
Egypt,  and  even  of  the  Bedaween  tribes 
beyond    the    Jordan,    are   now    more 
familiar  to  us  than  that  of  this  little 
comer  of  the  earth,  so  often  trodden  by 
European  travellers.  Tourists,  pilgrims, 
and  savants   pour  into  the    country, 
but  all,  nearly  without  exception,  for 
different  reasons  neglect  to  notice,  and 
to  render  any  account    of,    the  only 
thing  which  is  entirely  fresh  and  un- 
touched— ^the  natives  of  the  plac&     The 
reason  of  this  may  chiefly  be  found  in 
the  mode  of  travelling  to  which  the 
European  is   condemned  in  Palestine. 
Nearly  invariably  he  has  to  hand  him- 
self over  to  the  mercy  of  the  inevitable 
dragoman,  an  obstructive  animal,  pecu- 
liar to  the  social  fauna  of  the  Levant^ 
and  combining  the    functions  of  in- 
terpreter,   TTuiUre    dUhdtelf   guide,    and 
courier,    whose    acquaintance    he  has 
probably  already  made  in  Egypt   There, 
however,  it  mattered  little,  for  not  even 
a  dragoman  can  spoil  the  effect  produced 
by  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
the  temples  and  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs. 
But  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  he 
is  kept  in  his  place  as  a  servant,    in 
Syria  he  becomes  a  master  and  a  despot. 
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An  amusing  pictnre  might  be  diawn  of 
the  misfortnnes  of  those  who  have  be- 
come the  piey  of  these  gentry,  bat  I 
will  merely  mention  the  great  draw- 
back to  their  presence,  viz. : — that  it 
hinders  all  direct  contact  with  the 
peasants,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  scare- 
crow on  the  suspicions  people  whose 
confidence  is  of  supreme  i^ae  to  the  in- 
vestigator. 

The  Frank  trayeller  passes  throngh 
Palestine,  along  the  beaten  track,  with 
an  indifferent  glance  at  the  characteristic 
mien  of  the  men,  and  a  more  approving 
one  at  the  dignified  bearing  of  the 
women  as  they  walk  light  and  erect 
beneath  their  heavy  loads.  He  notices, 
too,  perhaps,  the  pictoresqueness  of  the 
costomes :  and,  when  he  has  learnt 
from  his  drsgoman  that  these  are  fella- 
heen' Arabs,  he  is  chaimingly  satisfied 
with  the  completeness  of  his  informa- 
tion. Little  does  he  suspect  that  he 
is  in  daily  companionship  with  a  race 
which,  rude  and  rough  as  it  is,  affords 
the  historian  a  study  of  the  very  highest 
interest. 

The  peasants  of  Judaea  are  commonly 
said  to  be  Arabs ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  they  are  so  in  the  sense 
that  they  speak  Arabic.  But  we  must 
understand  what  is  meant  by  this  vague 
and  deceptive  term  which  is  applied 
to  so  many  distinct  races  and  the  hete- 
rogeneous remains  of  so  many  peoples. 
Since  the  predominance  of  Islam,  the 
whole  system  of  Semitic  nationalities 
has  followed  the  irresistible  tendency  to 
unity  resulting  from  the  pressure  of 
linguistic  conformity  and  political  neces- 
sity; and  all  its  numerous  divisions, 
small  and  great,  have  poured  their 
waters  into  this  Arab  lake,  and 
have  converted  it  into  an  ocean,  in 
which  every  confluent  loses  its  name. 
Looking  at  this  immense  Arab  sheet, 
which  extends  beyond  our  sight  over 
Asia  and  AMca,  we  may  well  say,  ^'  It 
is  a  sea."  But  it  is  the  duty  of  science 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  col- 
lective reservoir;  and  to  track  to  its 
source,  if  need  be  along  its  dry  bed, 
each  one  of  its  tributaiy  streams. 
The    race   which    occupies   JudsBa^ 


especially  its  mountainous  part,  a  sed- 
entary and  not  a  nomadic  one,  with 
customs  of  its  own,  and  a  language  fall 
of  peculiarities,  is  not,  as  I  have  before 
had  occasion  to  state,  that  of  the  nomad 
hordes  who  came  from  Arabia  with 
the  Caliph  Omar,  and  who  are  for  the 
most  part  setUed  in  the  towns.  The 
odd  popular  prejudice  which  obsti- 
nately believes  that  the  Mussulman 
Arabs,  who  became  masters  of  Syria 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  troops, 
took  altogether  the  place  of  the  origin- 
al inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
are,  in  fact^  the  people  whom  we 
find  there  now,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
combated  No  such  change  resulted 
from  the  Mussulman-  conquest ;  and  it 
is  important  to  insist  on  this  point 
because  it  throws  a  remarkable  light» 
at  an  interval  of  more  than  2,000 
years,  on  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
the  Btne  Israel^  or  '  Children  of  Israel,' 
as  they  are  called  in  Deuteronomy. 

The  Mussulman  Arabs,  who  founded 
their  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bysan- 
tine  and  Persian  kingdoms,  intention- 
ally  left    untouched    the   civilization 
which  they  found  already  installed  and 
in  use.     They  only  added  one  thing — a 
d3gma^-or,  to  use  a  less  positive  term, 
a    religious    enthusiasm  :   and   while 
strong  enough  to  take  everything  were 
at  the    same    time    wise   enough    to 
destroy    nothing.      Conquest  was   to 
them  a  means  of  gaining  easily  at  the 
point  of  the  sword  the  power  of  sharing 
in  the  eijjoyment  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity which  if  left  to  themselves  they 
could  have  made  no    use    o£    They 
carefully  abstained  from  meddling  with 
the  complex  institutions  of  the  Lower 
Empire.   Masters  of  the  marvellous,  and 
to  them  incomprehensible,  mechanism 
whose    fascinations  had  excited  their 
envy,    these    historically  recent   races 
and  their  successors  declined  to  touch 
a  spring  which  they  were  incapable  of 
regulating,  and  thus  the  great  pendulum 
set    in    motion    by  the  impulses    of 
Bome  and  Byzantium  peacefully  pon- 
tinued  its  oscillations  under  the  Cali- 
phate, and  still  continues  them,  mark- 
ing with  gradually  diminishing  force  the 
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already  nnmbeied  hours  of  the  Empire 
of  the  East. 

Arab  dTilization  is  a  mere  deception 
— ^it  no  more  exists  than  the  honors 
of  Arab  conquest.  It  is  but  the  last 
gleam  of  Greek  and  Boman  civilization 
gradually  dying  out  in  the  powerless 
but  respectful  hands  of  Islam.  A  civil- 
ization, be  it  remembered,  cannot  be 
produced  spontaneously,  or  improvised, 
any  more  than  can  a  patrimony  ^  it  is  the 
hereditary  accumulation  of  living  forces 
— a  treasure  formed  by  the  hoarding  of 
ageSy  which  a  robber  may  take  in  a  mo- 
ment and  dissipate  in  a  day,  but  which 
his  whole  life  would  be  insufficient  to 
create.  But  the  Arab  conquerors, 
parvenus  though  they  were,  wi&out  a 
history  and  without  a  past,  respected 
everydiing  —  administration,  science, 
and  arts— only  turning  everything  to 
their  own  profit  They  even  went  so 
fax  aa  occasionally  to  grant  the  privi- 
leged holders  of  this  intellectual  mono- 
poly a  concession,  which,  to  the  army, 
enlightened  only  by  the  flame  of  fanati- 
cism, must  have  cost  much,  viz.,  a  truly 
admirable  religious  liberty. 

The  basis  of  all  finance  being  the 
revenue  of  the  soil,  it  is  the  first  busi- 
ness of  a  conqueror  to  reassure  the  van- 
quished by  allowing  those  who  have 
always  cultivated  the  ground  to  con- 
tinue doing  so.  And  this  the  Mussulman 
conquerors,  who,  as  regards  agriculture, 
knew  no  soil  but  the  sand  of  the  desert, 
and  no  tools  but  the  point  of  the  lance, 
with  rare  good  sense  did.  They  re- 
tained in  Syria  the  cultivators  of  the 
land  in  the  same  way  that  they  re- 
tained the  cultivators  of  arts  and  of 
knowledge.  This  arrangement  was 
acquiesced  in  more  readily  by  the 
peasantry  than  by  the  townspeople, 
though  the  latter  made  but  a  faint 
show  of  resistance.  In  fact,  the  whole 
population  accepted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, not  only  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  which  was  somewhat  akin 
to  Uieir  own  Semitic  dialect,  but  also 
their  religion,  in  which  they  saw  a  slight 
but  attractive  resemblance  to  their  own 
vague  Christianity. 

Of  this  phenomenon,  however,  a  still 


earlier  example  may  be  cited  in 
the  history  of  Palestine.  For  who 
were  the  peasante  whom  the  Mussul- 
mans found  on  their  entrance  into 
Judsea,  and  who  have  become  the 
fellaheen  of  our  daysl  Were  they 
Jewsl  The  wars  of  extermination 
waged  by  Vespasian,  Titus,  Trajan, 
and  Hadrian,  and  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christian  emperors,  left  not  one 
stone  upon  another  of  either  political 
or  ethnic  Judaism;  they  made  it  a 
tabula  rasay  and  cast  the  debris  to 
the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  Jewish 
tradition,  properly  so  called,  is  for  ever 
lost  in  Palestine;  and  all  the  Jews 
now  fotmd  there  have,  without  excep- 
tion, come  to  the  country'at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date.  Were  they  Greeks  1 
We  know  for  certain  that,  during  the 
period  that  elapsed  between  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Arabs,  the  villages  of  Judasa  were 
occupied  by  a  population  speaking  a 
Semitic  dialect.  If,  then,  tiiese  pea- 
sante were  neither  Jews  nor  Greeks, 
what  were  they  ?  I  answer  that  their 
origin  may  be  traced  to  a  fear  earlier 
period,  and  that  if  we  examine  into  the 
question,  we  shall  find  very  strong 
proof  that  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
was  almost  the  literal  repetition  of 
the  more  ancient  invasion  of  Joshua. 
The  analogy  between  the  two  evente  is 
very  strikiug ;  in  both  we  have  a  peo- 
ple conquered  and  enslaved  by  masses 
pouring  in  from  nearly  the  same  regions, 
and  impelled  by  the  same  necessities. 

Nomads  like  the  first  Mussulmans, 
and  imbued  like  them  with  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  religious  conviction,  the 
Israelites  burst  over  the  Promised  Land, 
attracted  by  ite  natural  wealth  and  by 
a  civilization,  the  existence  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Biblical 
writings.  In  some  parte  of  the  coun- 
tiy  they  speedily  obtained  a  footing, 
though  in  others  they  encountered  a  more 
obstinate  resistance  than  the  Mussul- 
mans did,  the  federative  system  of  the 
Canaanites  lending  iteelf  better  [to  a 
prolongation  of  the  strife,  and  the  poli- 
tical conditions  being  different 
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occnpation  of  the  country  received  the 
same  solutioii  as  in  the  later  invasion ; 
the  chief  thing  in  both  cases  being 
to  secure    the   proper    cultivation    of 
the    ground.      This  fact   has    led   to 
the  remark,  in  itself  a  just  one,  that 
the  Mosaic  legislation  was  founded  on 
agriculture.     But  shepherds  could  not 
have  transformed  themselves  in  a  single 
day  into  agriculturists;   they  must  at 
first  have  made  those  who  understood 
it  produce  for  them  the  fruits  of  the 
land  which  the]|^had  divided  into  tribe 
territories  and  family  fiefs.     It  is  true 
that  they  expelled  &om  the  country 
certain  turbulent  clans  who,  notwith- 
standing their  forced  submission,  for 
a  long  time  exercised  on  the  intruders  a 
pressure  not  unsalutary ;  and  who  finally, 
with  characteristic  elasticity,  came  back 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  Jews  to 
the  places  whence  they  had  been  driven. 
But  the  new  occupants  were  obliged, 
whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  to  allow 
the  bulk  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  to 
remain  in  the  country;   and  the  pre- 
cautions   of   all   sorts    taken  by  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  to  prevent  the  van- 
quished   and    the    conquerors     from 
mixing,  lest  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Jew  should  suffer  by  the  contact,  is 
itsdf  a  proof  that  they  lived  together 
side  by   side.      That  the  aborigines, 
after  troubling  the  religion  of  Israel  a 
long  time  by  tiieir  pagan  superstitions, 
should  end  by  adopting  it^  and   by 
being  mingled  though  not  confounded 
with    their    conquerors,    was    natural 
enough ;  and  opinions  are  still  divided 
as  to  which  of  these  two  races,  allied 
in  speech,  abandoned  its  own  dialect 
and  adopted  that  of  the  other. 

The  union  was,  nevertheless,  not  so 
complete  as  to  prevent  the  Assyrians 
from  easily  picking  out  for  deportation 
the  &milies  of  pure  Israelite  race ;  and 
thus  depriving  the  country  of  its  foreign 
aristocracy,  while  they  left  on  the  soil 
the  serfe  by  whose  labour  it  could  be 
made  to  render  tribute.  For  great  em- 
pires did  not  carry  on  war  for  the  barren 
pleasure  of  deetruction  (a  pleasure  in- 
sufficient even  for  barbarians),  but  to 
augment  their  wealth;   and  it  is  evi- 


dent that  such  partial  colonization  as 
that  of  Samaria  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  repeople  Palestine. 

The  unstable  amalgam  of  races  which, 
on  the  return  from  exile,  endeavoured 
to  reconstitute  itself  into  a  nation  and 
even  acquired  some  cohesion  under  the 
energetic  rule  of  the  Basmoneans,  could 
not  escape  falling  to  pieces  when  brought 
into  contact  with  Greek  influences.    The 
Hellenizing  spirit  against  which  those 
who  were  Jews  by  descent  and  convic- 
tion, had  to  contend,  and  which  found 
partisans    even    among    them,    marks 
the   commencement    of  this    dissocia- 
tion.    It  made  continual  progress  under 
the  Herods,  and  was  completed  when 
the  very  name  of  Jew  was  struck  out 
of  the  book  of  nations  by  the  hand 
of  Eome.     GraBCO-Eoman  paganism  had 
only  to  show  itself  in  Syria  to  be  ac- 
cepted  and  loved.    Endowed  with  a 
plastic  tolerance  which  embraced  with 
astomshing  ease  the  religious  forms  of 
other  nations,  sometimes  pouring  itself 
into  their  moulds,  sometimes  melting 
down  their  monstrous  idols   and  re- 
making them  after  its  own  images,  this 
paganism — ^this  extra-biblical  monothe- 
ism  of  antiquity — brought   with   it, 
to  those  who  welcomed  it  with  rap- 
turous submission,  but  one  reforming 
element,   that    of  aesthetics;    exacted 
but  one   sacrifice,   that    of   ugliness ; 
imposed  but    one   discipline,   that  of 
pleasure,    and    one    dogma,    that    of 
taste;  and  introduced  but  one  revela- 
tion, that  of  the  beautiful.     Fall  of 
consideration  for  the  religions  which 
accepted  its  seductions,  it  exercised  no 
violence  except  upon  those  which  re- 
sisted them.  The  ancient  Syrophoenician 
divinities, 'to  adopt  the  term  used  in  the 
Gospels,  willingly  consented  to  inhabit 
temples  of  exquisite  architecture,  where 
the  only  conditions  of  entrance  were 
a  Greek  costume,  and  the  assumption 
of  one  of  the  many  names  and  attributes 
in  the  rich  pantheon.    Then  it  was  that, 
under  the  stimulating   action  of  the 
breeze  from  Greece  and  Italy,  the  dried- 
up  flora  of  Semitic   mythology  burst 
into    a    thousand   new  perfumes   and 
colours.     Palestine  had  a  large  share 
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In  this  le-awakening,  and  from  Dan  to 
Beexaheba  legeneiatod  polytheism  soon 
obecnred  the  veiy  recollection  of  the 
axutere  law  of  Jehovah. 

The  political  triamph  of  Christianity 
emshed  this  growth.  The  land  where 
the  seed  of  the  Crucified  Sower  had  so 
manrellonsly  fructified  ;  where  grew 
the  first  ear  of  that  com  which 
was  to  be  multiplied  infinitely,  and  to 
fnmish  the  religious  needs  of  the  world 
foT  centuries  wiUi  the  bread  of  the  Spirit ; 
the  nursery  of  a  creed  whose  cradle  was 
a  tomb,  and  whose  fag  a  gibbet — 
this  little  land  became  the  object  of  a 
special  adoration,  a  kind  of  topolatry, 
when  the  Church  mounted  with  Con- 
stantino the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem,  after 
haying  worn  so  long  the  martyr^s 
crowiii 

So  great  was  this  love  of  holy  places, 
and  so  passionate  the  desire  to  ezpiato 
the  crudl  mysteries  of  which  they  had 
been  the  theatre,  that  during  the  whole 
Byzantine  period  Judaea  was  overrun 
by  monksy  and  transformed  into  one 
vast  convent.  Everywhere  local  pagan- 
ism had  to  give  way  to  Christ  return- 
ing as  a  master  to  the  land  of  His 
birikh ;  but,  as  a  final  protest  against  the 
persecution  to  which  they  submitted, 
the  pagans,  driven  out  from  their 
temples,  now  transformed  into  churches, 
took  refuge  in  the  schisms  and  heresies 
of  which  Syria  was  always  the  grand 
manufacturer. 

At  this  troubled  period,  while  the 
country  was  agitated  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  new  propaganda  and  the  old 
beliefs,  a  new  element  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Islam  is  in  &ct  a  form  of 
Christianity,  most  schismatic,  most  here- 
tical, if  you  will,  but  still  Christianity, 
for  many  a  sect  of  so-called  Christians 
differs  more  than  Mohammedanism  does 
from  certain  established  axioms  of  Clms- 
tianitj.  The  new  dogma,  Christian  in 
doctrine,  Jewish  in  ritual,  made  up  of 
laws  and  regulations  suited  to  the  wante 
of  wandering  Arab  tribes,  owed  its 
escape  from  ti^e  ignominious  extinction 
which  befell  similar  secterian  creeds,  to 
certein  political  causes.     The  secret  of 


ite  wonderful  success  was  that  it  placed 
itself  in  opposition  to  Byzantium,  and 
became  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  struggle 
against  official  Christianity.  This  it  was 
that  gave  it  strength  and  life,  and  en- 
abled it  to  rally  to  ite  side  those  popu- 
lations who  had  only  renounced  pagan- 
ism and  accepted  Christianity  under 
compulsion,  and  who  welcomed  the 
Mussulman  conquest^  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  faith  of  Islam,  as  a  means 
of  protesting  against  the  politico-reli- 
gious tyranny  from  which  they  had 
suffered. 

These  Kaoffar^ — an  appellation  de- 
rived from  their  living  in  KefrSy  the 
Arabic  for  villages,  just  as  the  similar 
term  pagani  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
pagi — would  have  returned  to  their  old 
heathen  creeds  when  once  withdrawn 
from  the  Christian  yoke ;  but  on  this 
point  the  Mussulmans  were  inflexible ; 
they  tolerated  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews  as  being  their  own  spiritual  fore- 
fathers, but  they  had  inherited  against 
the  pagans  the  implacable  hatred  which 
animated  Christianity,  and  which  utter 
extermination  could  alone  satisfy. 

Besigned  Mussulmans  under  the  Mus- 
sulman rule,  bad  Christians  under  the 
Christian  rule,  after  having  been  fer- 
vent pagans  and  mediocre  Jews,  the 
land-tilling  mountaineers  of  Judsea, 
sons  of  the  soil  and  the  rock,  are  ready 
to  become  afresh  whatever  their  masters 
of  to-morrow  may  demand,  if  only  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land.  It 
is  this  extraordinary  attechment  to  the 
soil  which  has  made  and  still  makes 
them  willing  to  endure  everything  rather 
than  leave  it. 

U  this  race  has  thus  been  able  to  re- 
sist, or  rather  to  survive  conquest;  if 
this  stratum  of  humanity  has  been 
unchanged  by  the  other  strate  which 
have  been  laid  upon  it,  ajwrtiori  has  it 
been  little  affected  by  the  many  ephe- 
meral invasions,  the  human  deluges, 
which  have  overrun  Palestine  from  time 
to  time.  The  wave  swept  away  every- 
thing that  tried  to  stop  it,  but  could 
make  no  impression  on  this  imperme- 
able stratum  over  which  it  ran  foaming, 
and  which  emerged  intect  as  soon  a^ 
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had  passecL  The  invasion  which  most 
resembled  a  conquest,  and  at  one  mo- 
ment threatened  to  reyeiee  the  desti- 
nies of  Palestine,  was  the  occupation  of 
the  Crasadeis;  bnt  it  was  too  short- 
lived to  have  any  effect  on  the  Arab  ways 
of  thought  and  feeling  already  impressed 
upon  the  people.  It  merely  left  here  and 
there  what  may  be  called  an  antiiropo- 
logical  trace  of  its  passage ;  and  the 
yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes  which  some- 
times even  at  the  present  day  the 
astonished  traveller  may  see  beneath  a 
Bedaween  kefeeyeh  or  a  fellah  turban, 
are  the  sole  legacy  of  the  Crusader  to 
the  people  of  Syria. 

We  have,  therefore,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  fellaheen  of  Pales- 
tine, taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  mo- 
dem representatives  of  those  old  tribes 
which  the  Israelites  found  settled  in 
the  country,  such  as  the  Canaanites, 
Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Philia- 
tiues,  Edomites,  &e.  In  what  proper^ 
tion  these  various  tribes  are  now  repre- 
sented, and  whether  they  were  preceded 
by  a  still  older  autochthonous  popuht^ 
tion — ^Anakim,  Horxtes,  &c,  are  ques- 
tions which,  in  the  existing  state  of 
science,  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into. 
But  though  this  race,  or  rather  conglo- 
meration of  races,  which  may  be  desig- 
nated, for  want  of  a  better,  by  the 
vague  title  of  pre-Israelite,  still  sur- 
vives beneath  its  Mohammedan  ex- 
terior, it  has  no!r  remained  unin- 
fluenced during  the  lapse  of  centuries 
by  the  many  events  and  circumstances 
that  have  happened  in  Palestine.  Each 
successive  cluoige  in  the  social  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  countiy  has  more 
or  less  affected  it  in  various  ways ;  and 
we  must  not  be  surprised,  when  studying 
the  fellaheen,  at  finding  Jewish,  Hellenic, 
Eabbinic,  Christian,  and  Mussulman 
reminiscences  mingled  pell-mell  and  in 
the  quaintest  combinations,  with  traits 
which  bring  ub  back  to  the  most  remote 
and  obscure  periods  of  pre-Israelite 
existence. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  sift  this  fiungo, 
and  determine  to  what  epoch  each  part 
belongs ;  the  more  so  because  chronology; 
^he  perspective  of  history^  is  as  entirely 


ignored  and  even  hated  by  the  popalar 
mind,  as  was  ordinary  perspective  by 
the  primitive  artists,  and  the  diffleoltyis 
increased  by  the  iaci  that  the  same  tm- 
dition  has  often — ^hke  those  re-stamped 
coins  which  are  at  once  the  joy  stud 
tiie  despair  of  numismatists — ^reoeived 
impress  after  impress  from  the  sacceesive 
coiners  who  have  left  their  efl&gies  on 
Palestine. 

Although  criticism  ia  at  present  un- 
able thoroughly  to  analyse  tiiese  com- 
plex products^  we  must  not  cease  col- 
lecting them,  remembering  that  all  the 
changes  in  a  tradition  are  in  themselves 
the  surest  proof  of  its  antiquity  and 
of  its  spontaneous  development.  It 
may  be  that  in  ascertaining  the  differ- 
ence between  the  written  story  and  the 
legend  we  may  be  able  some  di^  to 
calculate,  by  a  sort  of  ideal  triangu- 
lation,  how  far  they  are  both  &om 
the  truth.  Meanwhile  science  is  for- 
tunate in  having  ascertained  the  fact 
that  there  still  exist  in  Palestine^ 
not  only  some  remains  of  the  old 
Semitic  polytheism — as  I  urged  six 
years  ago  in  the  Eemie  de  VlnttrueAon 
Pvblique,  and  which  no  one  will  deny 
now — ^but  also  that  there  are  relics^  still 
to  be  reoognised,  of  Biblical  tradition, 
just  as  in  our  fidiy  tales  are  found  fila- 
ments of  the  Aryan  mythology. 

The  astonishing  way  in  which  (lie 
peasants  have  preserved  the  names  of 
places  IB  a  good  instance  of  this,  and 
is  also  a  proof  in  favour  of  tiie  aiga- 
ment  that  they  themselves  are  nn- 
changed.  It  is  wortixy  of  remadk  in 
passing  that  the  ethnic  name^  that  is, 
the  name  by  which  the  inhabUaais  are 
known,  and  which  is  derived  from  the 
locality,  is  very  often  more  archaie  in 
form  tlmn  the  name  of  the  jiflace  itsslf 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  in- 
teresting fact  which  may  prove  ytaj 
useful  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  pro- 
posed identifications. 

The  tenacity  with  which  old  xdigioos 
customs  have  been  kept  up  isanotfatf 
remarkable  circumstance.  Not  only  have 
the  fellaheen,  as  Eobinson  ooiijectarec^ 
preserved  by  the  erection  of  their  Mus- 
sulman   kMehs,  and   their  fstashivi 
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for- certain  lai*ge  isolated  trees,  the  site 
and  the  sonyenir  of  the  hill  sanctoaries 
and  shady  groves,  which  were  marked 
out  for  the  execration  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  entry  into  the  Promised  Land ; 
but  tliey  pay  them  almost  the  same 
yeneration  as  did  the  Canaanite  kooffars^ 
whose  descendants  they  are.  These 
makoms,  as  Deuteronomy  calls  them, 
which  Manasseh  rebuilt,  and  against 
which  the  prophets  in  yain  ezhaosted 
their  inyectiyes,  are  word  for  word, 
thing  for  thing,  the  Arabic  makams^ 
whose  little  white-topped  cupolas  are 
dotted  so  picturesquely  over  the  moun- 
tain horizon  of  central  Judaea. 

In  order  to  conceal  their  suspicious 
ongin,  these  fellah  sanctuaries  have 
been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
purest  Mohammedan  orthodoxy,  by 
becoming  the  tombs  or  shrines  of 
tktykhSf  wdySf  and  ne6y« — elders,  saints, 
or  piophete-— deceased  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity.  But  there  are  numerous  in- 
dications of  their  true  origin  beneath 
this  simple  di^^uise.  For  instance^  the 
name  giren  to  them  is  often  the  same  as 
that  of  the  locality,  and  is  not  jnerely  a 
simple  name,  but  a  personification,  or 
deification,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  place 
iUdf ;  for  many  legends  show  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  peasants,  the  nehy  or 
propket  hcu  given  his  own  name  to  the 
place. 

This  dose  connection  of  names  and 
places  is  found  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Canaanite  mythology,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  its  local  divinities, 
and  it  helps  to  explain  why  Moses,  not 
content  with  ordering  the  destruction 
of  the  pagan  sanctuaries,  insisted  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  names.  A  methodical 
search  for  these  makams  is,  therefore,  of 
the  greatest  importance,  because  their 
names  will  enable  us  to  fix  the  site  of 
cities  of  which  not  only  the  ruins,  but 
the  very  remembrance  has  disappeared. 
Anottier  point  of  religious  resem- 
blance is  the  worship  of  female  divini- 
ties which  we  know  was  common  among 
the  Canaanites,  and  is  still  practised, 
many  modem  kubbehs  being  consecrated 
to  women.  In  certain  cases  there  is 
ditaliiy :  the  wely,  or  the  neby,  being 
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venerated  in  conjunction  with  a  woman, 
who  passes  generally  for  his  sister  or  his 
daughter.  This  relationship,  originally 
conjugal,  which  has  been  changed  by  the 
Mussulmans  into  one  of  consanguinity, 
offers  an  equivalent  of  the  sexual  sym- 
metry of  those  Phoenician  couples  so 
clearly  brought  to  light  by  M.  de  Ypgiie. 

Many  of  these  sacred  places  are  open 
to  the  sky,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  stone — a  veritable  haram.  Others 
are  in  natural  or  artificial  caverns.  One 
evening,  for  instance,  I  was  most  posi- 
tively refused  permission  to  stable  my 
horse  in  a  grotto  consecrated  to  Sheykh 
Madkur,  because  the  wely  would  in- 
fallibly have  shown  his  displeasure  by 
killing  the  beast.  The  Aboo  N'sair 
venerate,  not  far  from  Mar  Saba,  a 
great  stone — ^Hajar  ed  Dawa^re — ^which 
they  say  was  once  metamorphosed 
into  a  camel  in  order  to  carry  across  the 
desert  the  father  of  their  race.  This 
practice  of  worshipping  an'  animated 
stone — the  hetyle — ^is  confirmed  by  cer- 
tain modem  practices  analogous  to 
those  formerly  in  use,  e.g.,  the  litorgic 
unction  which  is  still  performed  with 
henna  over  the  porch  of  a  kubbehj  the 
fellaheen  touching  the  lintel  respectfully, 
and  asking  the  wely  for  destoor — i,e., 
permission  to  enter.  Some  even  avoid 
profjEming  the  threshold  by  stepping 
over  instead  of  on  it^  like  the  wor- 
shippers of  Dagon  when  entering  his 
temple. 

These  rustic  sanctuaries  are  crowded 
with  rude  ex-voto  offerings  j  and  the 
sacred  trees,  loaded  with  rags  tied  to 
their  branches  by  pious  hands,  are 
familiar  to  every  traveller  in  Palestine. 
In  the  kubbehs  are  placed  lighted  lamps, 
a  practice  aUuded  to  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Baruch :  while  the 
various  points  on  the  surrounding  hiUs 
whence  the  makam  is  visible  are  marked 
by  meshdhids,  small  pyramids  of  st«ne 
which  are  the  fR«r^ama«(acervi  Mercurii) 
of  Proverbs. 

The  fellaheen  attribute  to  these  local 
divinities  a  supernatural  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  altogether  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  Islam.  Not  only  do  they 
adore  but  they  dread  these  holy  per- 
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sonages,  and  have  for  them  that  horror 
mcer  which  is  the  mark  of  true  religious 
adoration.  A  makam  is  a  place  of  in- 
violable sanctity.  No  one  would  daie 
to  touch  a  thing  or  person  on  its 
sacred  soil.  An  infidel  may  sleep  there 
in  perfect  safety,  provided  he  does 
not  break  through  any  of  the  W 
quired  religioas  observances.  I  have 
often,  when  travelling,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  without  tent  or  baggage,  taken 
advantage  of  this  prerogative,  and  ex- 
perienced, after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
day,  the  delicious  sensation — from  an 
ardiaBologist's  point  of  view— of  passing 
the  night  on  the  bare  but  holy  floor  of 
one  of  these  Arab  sanctuaries,  haunted 
and  guarded  by  the  shades  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  Baals  and  Ashtoreths. 

But  the  best  proof  of  the  religious 
character  of  this  feeling,  and  of  the 
deep  hold  it  has  upon  the  fellaheen 
is  to   be    found    in    the  oaths   most 
commonly  used  by  them.      The  word 
Allah  (God)  is  for  ever  on  their  lips, 
and  the  formula  "u»  hatat  AUahy**  based 
upon  the  Hebrew  hdi  Elohimy  is  used 
to  attest  truth  or   falsehood  without 
the  sh'ghtest  hesitation.     They  swear 
fluently,  and  perjure  themselves  with- 
out scruple,  by  the  lights  by  the  life  of 
their  souls,  by  their  heads,  by  the  heads 
of  their  companions,  by  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  {Haram  esh  Sh&rtrf)^  by 
the  Sakhra^  or  sacred  rock  on  which 
stood  the  altar,  &c. ;  oaths  which  were 
lavished  with  equal  prodigality  by  the 
Jews,   and  bitterly    censured  by  our 
Lord.    But^  and  this  is  the  remarkable 
point,  if  we  wish  to  bind  them  by  a 
serious  oath,  it  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  take  it  on  their  local  sanctuary, 
and  then  it  is  extremely  rare  to  And 
them  fedthless  or  bearing  false  witness. 
Many  other  significant  facts  might  be 
brought  forward;   such  as  the  propi- 
tiatory sacrifices  made  by  the  felliJieen, 
the  ceremonies  attending  which  seem 
borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  ritual; 
their  superstitions  about  the  moon ;  the 
amulets,  magical  hands,  and  eyes  of  Osiris 
inHebron  enamel,  made  after  the  method 
of  the  Phoenician  glass-workers;   their 
f  ^tes,  their  parables,  their  tales,  their  old 


songs  in  strange  Arabic,  the  peculian- 
ties  of  their  dialect,  in  which  the  vocalisa- 
tion strangely  resembles  the  Masoietic 
punctuation  of  Hebrew,  iiu^  Bat 
I  will  pass  on,  without  dwelling  upon 
these,  to  one  or  two  examples  of  what 
may  be  called  veritable  echoes  of  the 
Bible. 

Here  is  the  history  of  Samson  as  it  ia 
told  to-day  at  Sar*a,  Ain  Shem^  and 
Artoof,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  very  scene 
of  the  exploits  of  that  hero : — ^Aboo 
Meizar,   called  by  some  Abool  Azem, 
but  known    to    all  under   the   name 
Shamshoun  el   Jebbar,    originally  of 
Sara,  and  brother  of  a  certain  ^K'eby 
Samet,  whose  monument  is  shown  in 
those    parts,    was    purblind.     In  the 
Eumeyleh,  the  old   name   of   a  part 
of  the  city  of  Ain  Shemes,  stood  a 
church.    Aboo  Meizar  said  to  his  com- 
patriots, "What  will  you  give  me  if  I 
destroy    the     church    and     kill    the 
Christians  1"      "The  quarter    of  the 
revenue  of  the  country,"  they  repUed. 
Upon  this  Aboo  Meizar  went  down  to 
the  Eumeyleh,  entered  the  church  wheie 
the  Christians  were  assembled  at  prayer, 
and  crying,  "  Ya  Eabb ! "  (0  Loid !) 
gave  a  great  kick  to  the  column  which 
supported  the  edifice.     Down  it  fell, 
burying  beneath  its  ruins  Aboo  Meizai 
and  the  Christians.      The  inhabitants 
of  Sara  came  to  look  for  his  body,  and 
easily  recognised  it  because,  as  he  had 
told  them  would  be  the  case,  he  was 
stretched  on  his  back,   while  all  the 
Christians  lay  face  downwards.    His 
makam  stands  on  the  very  spot  at  Saia 
where     they    buried    him  •    and    the 
Sheyhk   attached  to  its  service,  who 
resides  at  Beit  Atab,  still  receives  a 
quarter  of  all  the  olives  grown  between 
Deir  Eban  and  Ain  Shemes — ^indeed 
a  fellah  who  once  refused  to  pay  these 
additional    dues  is   reported   to  have 
pressed  blood  instead  of  oil  firam  his 
olives : — ^while  it  is  even  now  a  common 
saying  among  the  old  people  of   the 
village  that  "  between  Sar'a  and  Bayt  el 
JemaJ  was  killed  Shamshoun  el  Jebbar/* 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
this  saying,  if  compared  with  the  verse  in 
the  Book  of  Judges  which  places  the 
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tomb  of  Samson  between  Zorah  and 
Esbtaolj  wonld  tend  to  fix  the  site  of 
the  latter  city,  hitherto  undiscoTeredy 
at  Sayt  el  Jemal.  Another  fragment  of 
this  same  legend  has  lighted  on  the  head 
of  a  certain  lyfeby  Hosha,  venerated  at 
Eahou,  not  idx  from  Sar'a.  This  nebj, 
bom  at  Bayt  Xabala,  being  one  day  pnr- 
sued  by  a  tronp  of  his  foes  the  Kooffars, 
took  refuge  at  Eshou,  and  crying,  "  It  is 
here  that  I  am  doomed  to  die,"  sat  dowu, 
threw  his  ihram  over  his  shoulder  and 
expired.  A  wooden  sabre,  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  slain  his  enemies,  is 
stiU  shown  at  the  maJcam  at  Eshou. 
This  story  may  be  compared  with  an 
incident  in  the  travels  of  a  Jewish 
pilgrim  of  the  middle  ages,  Isaac  Chelo, 
who  saw  at  Sar'a  the  tomb  of  Samsou, 
where  they  still  preserved  the  ass's 
jawbone  with  which  he  killed  the 
Philistines. 

Turn  next  to  the  modem  legend  in 
which  are  embodied  confused  but  un- 
doubted traces  of  the  taking  of  Jericho 
by  Joshua,  and  the  standing  still  of 
the  aun.     It  varies  in  many  curious 
ways   frrom   the  Bible-story;   but  the 
following  is  the  pith  of  it  as  told  to 
me  in  ^e  plain  of  Jericho : — Not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  City  of  Palms  are 
tlie  ndns  of  the  City  of  Brass^  so  called 
because  it  was  once  surrounded  by  seven 
walls  of  brass ;  and  a  little  farther  off 
is  the  makam  of  the  Imam  Ali,  son  of 
Aboo  Taleb,  a  sanctuary  open  to  the  sky, 
and  the  object  of  extraordinary  venera- 
tion, in  the  surrounding  coxmtry.     This 
city,  then  belonging   to  the  Kooffars, 
was  besieged  by  &e  Imam  Aboo  Taleb. 
Mounted  on  his  horse  Meimoon,  he 
made  the  round  of  the  city  and  over- 
threw the  seven   walls  of  brass  one 
after  another  by  blowing  upon  them. 
Then  b^;an  a  terrific  Qombat,  and  as 
the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
infidels  were  about  to  profit  by  the  dark- 
ness in  order  to  escape,  the  Imam  Ali 
cried  out  to  the  sun,  "  Eetum  upon  thy 
steps,  O  thou  blessed  one  ! "     Immedi- 
ately, with  the  permission  of  the  Most 
High,  the  sun,  which  was  about  to  set 
behind  the  mountain  <»me  back  to  the 
east ;  whereupon  the  Imam  Ali  ordered 


his  servant  Eblal,  who  at  that  moment 
was  on  the  opposite  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  now  situated  the  moJsamy 
to  sound  the  call  for  the  morning  prayer, 
and  proceeded  to  complete  the  rout  of 
the  pagans  with  great  carnage,  and  to 
utterly  destroy  their  city;  those  who 
escaped  the  slaughter  being  annihilated 
by  wasps.  Since  that  time  the  two 
mountains  which  figure  in  the  story 
bear  respectively  the  names  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Eetum,  and  the  Mountain 
of  Eblal  the  Muezzin. 

Lastly,  listen  to  the  tragic  history  of 
the  Levite  of  Ephraim  and  his  wife  at 
Gibeah.  This  is  how  it  was  told  me  by 
an  old  fellah  on  the  very  place  itself, 
which  is  stiU  called  Jaba : — ^A  Christian 
of  Bethlehem  was  on  his  way  with  his 
wife  or  his  daughter  to  Tayyibeh,  and 
stopped,  as  night  was  beginning  to  fall, 
to  sleep  at  Jab^  While  they  slept  cer- 
tain men  of  the  town  came  to  the  house 
and  violated  the  woman,  who  was  found 
dead  in  the  morning.  The  Christian  cut 
the  corpse  into  two  pieces,  and  sent  one 
to  Tayyibeh,  and  the  other  to  Mukhmas, 
to  the  people  of  his  own  religion.  These 
rose  immediately.  One  band  came  from 
the  east,  the  other  from  the  west.  The 
first,  pretending  to  fly,  drew  the  people 
of  Jab4  out  of  their  town;  and  thus 
caught  between  the  two  hosts,  they 
were  all  slaughtered.  The  massacre 
took  place  in  the  plain  called  El  Merj 
fil  Moonkd,  between  Jabd  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Wady  Bab  esh  Shab. 
To  this  day  the  wheat  grows  to  a  great 
height  on  this  accursed  spot^  but  pro- 
duces no  grain. 

These  examples  of  what  may  be 
called  phantoms  of  the  past  are 
enough  to  show  how  much  the  peasant 
of  Palestine,  in  preserving  his  oim 
identity,  has  done  for  the  past  history 
of  his  race  and  nation.  But  living 
side  by  side  with  this  obstinately 
conservative  peasant,  there  is,  parar 
doxical  as  it  may  appear,  a  class  yet 
more  conservative  who  defend  even  more 
vigilantly,  and  guard  with  greater  attach- 
ment the  ancient  forms  and  beliefs — ^I 
mean  the  women.  This  curious  circum- 
stance has  often  been  remarked  in  other 
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countries,  but  nowhere  is  it  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  Palestine.  There  the 
women  have  continued  to  be  the  deposi- 
taries of  old  memories  which  you  would 
vainly  seek  for  among  the  men.  They  are 
indeed  behind  their  husbands  by  several 
centuries :  and  the  disdain  with  which 
a  fellah,  if  you  speak  to  him  of  certain 
curious  customs  among  the  women, 
replies,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
"  Shoughl  nisoudn  !  **  (women's  affairs),  is 
itself  enough  to  show  how  true  this  is. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  examine  closely  these  daughters  of 
Canaan,  to  study  their  special  customs, 
their  funeral  dances,  their  marriage  and 
mourning  songs,  their  prejudices,  their 
peculiar  legends,  their  habitual  forms 
of  expression,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters,  down  to  the  details  of  their 
toilet,  which  Isaiah  denounces  as  the 
arsenal  of  idolatry.    Besides,  it  is  among 
the  women — in  Uie  often  charming  pat- 
terns with  which  they  tattoo  themselves ; 
in  the  simple  paintings  with  which  their 
pious  hands  love  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  the  sacred  monuments ;  in  the  mar- 
vellous embroidery  of  their  veils  and 
robes;   in  their  elegant,   shield-shaped 
dishes,  made   of  coloured  and  twisted 
straw ;  in  the  forms  of  the  vessels  for 
water  and  grain,  the  fabrication  of  which 
has  remained  Iheir  monopoly ;   in  the 
patterns  of  their  jewels  and  their  painted 
boxes,  which  they  have  perpetuated  re- 
ligiously in  ihe  bazaars  by  refusing  to 
buy  any  other  kind — ^that  we  shall  find 
what  artistic  traces   yet  remain  of  a 
people  who  never  really  possessed  any 
art  but  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind. 

Ample  indeed  is  the  harvest  which 
one    might    hope    to  reap  upon  this 
feminine  soiL     But  unfortunately  the 
explorer  has  to  encounter  the  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle   of  sex.     jS'o- 
thing  is  more  difficult  for  a  European 
than  to  associate  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  fellah  woman,  although  they  do 
noi  like  the  women  of  the  towns,  cover 
their  faces  with  a  veil,  but  merely  draw 
their  long  blue  sleeve  over  the  mouth.  It 
is  no  question  of  modesty  or  morality ; 
these  are  sentiments  which  have  always 
been,  and  are  still,  but  little  known  in 


the  East  It  is  rather  an  instiiictiYe  M- 
ing  of  mistrust  towards  a  stranger,  than 
any  shyness  of  him  as  a  man.  And  yet 
they  do  not  seem  to  avoid  him  de- 
signedly ;  they  will  often  readUy  render 
him  small  services,  and  address  him  as 
''my  brother,"  and  will  willingly  enter 
into  conversation  in  certain  cases ;  kt 
let  him  make  the  slightest  attempt  to 
put  any  question,  or  betray  ever  so 
discreet  an  inclination  to  get  hehiud 
the  scenes,  they  take  fright  at  onoe 
at  a  curiosity  which  they  do  not  nn* 
derstand,  and  their  confidence,  gained 
for  a  moment,  takes  wing  like  a  fright- 
ened bird.  It  requires  a  woman  (o  ap- 
proach this  wild  flock ;  and  a  Enropean 
woman^  prepared  to  penetrate,  without 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  into  the— 
what  shall  I  say  1 — ^Uie  harem  of  their 
ideas  and  their  traditions,  would  cany 
off  a  load  of  scientific  plunder  flu  more 
precious  than  anything  to  be  fomid  in 
the  uninteresting  seraglios  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Cairo. 

There  are  in  certain  comers  of  the 
globe  races  which  ^have  had  the  un- 
enviable privilege  of  undergoing  no 
change,  not  even  for  the  better.  These 
the  Mstorian  would  like  to  preserve  for 
his  own  purposes,  in  their  archaic  ui- 
tegriiy,  as  fields  of  study,  if  not  of  experi- 
ment, and  as  akind  of  laboratory  in  which 
he  could  observe  at  leisure  the  pheno- 
mena of  human  evolutioiL  Bat,  nnfoi- 
tnnately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  such 
day-dreams  are  always  destined  to  be 
upset  by  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  everywhere,  sooner  or  later, 
sweeps  away  the  ruins  of  the  past  to 
make  room  for  the  future.  Palestine, 
so  long  spared,  is  already  undergoing 
the  common  lot.  A  strong  cnrrontof 
immigration  from  central  Europe  has 
for  some  time  set  in  upon  it,  and  a  few 
years  will  do  what  centuries  have  not 
been  able  to  effect 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  Already 
the  first  note  of  menace  has  heen 
sounded,  and  a  projected  railway  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  warns  us  to  make 

1  This  has  been  already  done  to  a  certain 
extent  by  our  countrywomen  Miss  Rogers  and 
Mrs.  Finn.— £d. 
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haste  and  accompIiBh  the  kborions  task  Eachel  motunisg  for  her  children  still 

of  exploration,  and  perfect  a  complete  lingers,  we  hear  in  mocking  echo  the 

inyentoiy  of  the  historic  and  scientific  shnll  scream  of  the  railway  whistle, 

treasnres  of  this  nniqne  conntiy,  hefore  and  the  loud  shout  of  "  Bethlehem  I  J)ix 

it  has  heen  deprived  of  every  relic  and  minutes  d! arret  t     Les  vayageurs  pour 

memorial  of  the  past     It  will  be  too  la  Mer  Morte  changetU  de  voiture/^* 
late  when,  on  the  spot  where  the  cr}  of 

k  C.  Clermont-Gannbau. 


HAUNTING    EYES. 

{For  Music.) 

In  the  honr  I  first  beheld  thee, 

Soft  thy  kindly  glances  fell. 
And  my  heart  bowed  down  before  thee, 

As  beneath  a  magic  spelL 
Since  that  time,  like  some  sweet  phantom. 

In  my  home  thy  form  doth  rise, 
And  where'er  my  sad  gaze  wanders, 

There  I  meet  thy  haunting  eyes ! 

Oh,  those  eyes!  their  lovely  shadow 

Stole  the  light  of  life  away, 
And  my  heart,  in  languid  dreaming. 

Idly  pines  from  day  to  day. 
Yain  the  evening's  dewy  coolness, 

Yain  the  calm  of  midnight  skies ; 
Even  with  darkness  dosing  round  me. 

Still  I  see  those  haunting  eyes  I 

Carolinb  Nortoit. 
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INDIAN-  NOTES.— II.   INDIAN  CITIES  AND  STATIONS 


An  Anglo-Indian  station  is  not  unlike  the 
settlement,  in  a  new  colony,  of  a  large 
well-to-do  family,  ever  sending  out  fresh 
shoots  to  cluster  round  the  parent  stem. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
members  of  a  station  have  their  goods 
in  common,  but  it  is  quite  within  the 
&ct  to  say  that  there  is  little  of  what 
caQ  be  termed  property,    movable  or 
immovable,  which  is  not  virtually  held 
in  common  in  these  little  communities, 
and  to  which  eveiy  man  who  is  "  re- 
ceived in  the  society  *'  of  the  station,  is 
not  welcome  according  to  his  need.  The 
social  gatherings,  which   centre  as   a 
rule  in    the   civil  officer,  are  held  on 
-some  well-understood  plan^  the  break- 
fiBU9t  table,  tiffin  table,  dinner  table,  are 
open  to  all  comers.     The  latest  new 
book  goes  through  the  station,  nobody's 
property  in  particular,  pay  for  it  who 
might.    The  newspaper  is  handed  from 
house  to  house.    A  new  choice  frruit  or 
"flower  or  shrub  is  soon  in  every  garden 
^ter  it  has  once  found  a  place  in  one. 
I  was  at  a  station  in  Beerbhoom  where 
the  magistrate  sent  round  his  watch 
•every  Sunday  morning,  at  once  as  an 
invitation  to  church  and   to  regulate 
the  station  time.     A  stranger  arriving 
with    an    introduction    to  anyone,  is 
generally  considered  the  guest  of  all — 
the  effort  to  make  his  stay  agreeable  is 
the  duty  and  pleasure  of  all,  and  if 
there  are  no  feuds  astir,  he  may  be  as 
happy  as  the  climate  and  the  moequitos 
will  permit  him  to  be,  with  every  door 
open  and  every   hand  stretched  forth 
with  a  hearty  welcome.     In  old  times, 
old  Indians  say,   this  fact  was   more 
marked,  but  at  all  events  it  is  still 
marked  enough  for  anyone  who  is  satis- 
fied with  a  rare  order  and  degree  of 
courtesy  and  kindness.     Be  the  station 
laige  or   small,  the  rule  is   the  same 
from  year  to  year. 

The  magistrate,  if  genial  and  active, 
IB   the   centre  of    the    community   in 


one  sense,  the  chaplain  or  missionaiy, 
if  .there  is  one,  is  so  in  another,  while 
the  doctor  is  an  entity  whom  neither 
rich  nor  poor  care  to  disregard;  the 
three    or   two,    as  the   case   may  be, 
form  the    executive   ministiy  of   the 
place,  with  the  wife    of  one  of   the 
ministry  as  lady  patroness,  general  ad- 
viser, the  standard  of  taste,  the  referee 
in  cases  too  knotty  for  the  masculine 
intellect     If  a  fancy  ball  is  in  view,  the 
lady  patroness  decides  its  scope    and 
character,  the  place,  the  time,  and  often 
even  the  dresses.      It  is    chivalry — 
Burke's  '^ unbought grace  of  life'' — ^in 
India.      I  was  amused  and  interested 
at  Cawnpore  by  hearing  a  group  of 
young  men  discussing  the  style  of  their 
dresses   for   that  great   institution  of 
Anglo-India,  a  cotton  ball,  to  be  held 
at  the  United  Service  Club  at  Lucknow 
an  evening  or  two  later.     ''  What  is 
your  character  9 "     "  Not  quite  sure  yet 
— ^I  am  to  see  Mrs.  So-and-so  to-morrow 
morning — what's  yours  f  "      Oh,  mine's 
the  so-and-so ;  Mrs.    So-and-so    is   to 
choose  the  colours ; "  thus  the  pleasant 
genial  chatter  ran.     A  cotton  ball  is  in 
itself  worth  a  few  words  of  description. 
First,  it  is  essentially  a  fmcy  ball,  no 
one  must  be  there  "out  of  costume," 
unless  as  a  special  favour.     Secondly, 
every  dress  must  be  of  calico,  which  the 
native  tailors  make  up  with  wonderful 
taste  and  skilL  The  Station  pays  a  com 
pliment  to  Manchester  in  the  cotton, 
secures  very  pretty  dresses  for  one  night, 
and  avoids  getting  into  debt,  as  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  if  the  scene  were  trans- 
ferred to  May  Fair.      I  was  courteously 
invited  to  join  the  Httle  party  from 
Cawnpore,  without  paying  attention  to 
the  calico  rule,  and  I  gladly  accepted  the 
invitation,  with  the  intention,  besides 
seeing  the  festive  meeting,  of  wandering 
once  again  over  scenes  which  never  can 
be  lost  from  human  history.     Strange 
thoughts  arise  as  one  is  carried — ^I  had 
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almost   said  "whirled,"  but  the  word 
would  scarcely  apply  to  a  train  whose 
speed  is  only  fifteen  miles  an  hour — 
over  the  sacred  riyer,  from  Cawnpore  in 
the  north-west  provinces,  to  Lucknow, 
city  of  palaces  and  capital  of  Oude. 
You  can  drive  over  the  river  now  on  a 
bridge  of  boats,  for  a  rupee ;  we  had 
once  a   very    different   price  to   pay 
for  the  crossing.     That  thought  comes 
uppermost    I     should    say,    in    most 
minds,  unless  habit,  the  monotony  of 
the  scene,  and  the  enervating  influence 
of  a  climate  which  is  powerful  enough 
to  make  sad  havoc  of  sentiment,  have 
driven  all  thought  of  the  past  and  the 
futuie    away.     We    had    gay    stories. 
One  gentleman  told  of  the  train  having 
been  stopped  on  this  line  to  catch  a 
native  who  had  thrown  a  stone  at  one 
of  the  carriages ;  how  the  delinquent 
stared,  motionless,  as  he  saw  the  engine 
«  backing,"  then  how  at  last  he  ran,  with 
the  angiy  but  amused  sahibs  after  him, 
like  hounds  after  a  hare,   and  finally 
how   he  was  captured  and  taken  to 
prison.     In  such  manner  the  time  was 
spent ;  but  then,  as  afterwards  on  the 
return  journey,  at  every  stoppage  the 
younger  gentlemen  left  their  carriages  as 
on  a  common  impulse,  to  look  to  the 
ladies/  young  or  otherwise.     "  Did  the 
ladies  want  anything  1 — ^lemonade,  soda, 
sandwiches,   leg  of  Indian  fowl,  dish 
of  English  tin  meat?"    Such  is  the 
freemasonry  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  Some 
of  the  passengers  were  military,  some 
belonged  to  the  Civil  Service,  some  were 
merchants,  some  planters,  some  gentle- 
men with  no  occupation  in  particular. 
All  seemed  merry ;  but  a  company  I  had 
been  in  a  short  time  previously  would 
have    convinced   even  a  sceptic    that 
Anglo-Indian  life  is  often  saddest  when 
the  laugh  is  loud.     It  might  be,  as  I  re- 
member, a  company  of  eighteen,  more  or 
less ;  there  was  not  one  person  present 
who  had  met  all  his  or  her  brothers  and 
sisters  for  ten,  for  fifteen,  for  twenty 
years,    as    the    case    might    be — none 
within  ten  years.     We  had  husbands  so 
long  absent  from  their  wives  as  scarcely 
to  know  them  again,  fathers,  whose  chil- 
dren last  seen  as  boys  and  girls,  were 


now  men  and  women.  These  remarks 
were  made  hurriedly,  sadly;  then  the 
conversation  was  turned,  by  common 
consent,  to  *'  Dave  Carson's  "  (a  comic 
singer's)  last  jokes,  to  horses,  dogs, 
prima  donnas,  anything  but  partings  and 
meeitings  and  homes  broken  up  never  to 
be  homes  again.  There  were  about  300 
persons  at  the  calico  balL  One  gentle- 
man, in  gown  and  wig  represented  a  bar- 
rister— ^he  was  taken  for  Dr.  Kenealy, 
and  possibly  W6L3  flattered.  Another, 
a  Bengalee  baboo,  eschewed  dancing, 
looked  grave,  critical,  mockingly,  and 
but  for  a  certain  twinkle  in  the  comer 
of  his  eye,  which  seemed  scarcely 
Bengalee,  I  should  have  asked  his 
Hindoo  opinion  of  the  balL  At  length 
he  said — ''None  of  my  friends  know 
me."  " Then  you  are  English  1"  "Of 
course  I  am;  what  do  you  take  me 
for  t "  Here  was  a  gentleman  dressed  a 
little  too  well  for  his  own  satisfaction. 
We  had,  in  pretty  and  graceful 
attire,  ladies  as  Britannia,  Columbia,  a 
French  peasant,  the  CoUeen  Bawn,  the 
White  Cat,  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  the 
Witch,  a  Sicilian  Peasant,  <&c. ;  young 
men  representing  periods  long  before 
Cottonopolis  had  discovered  that 
cotton  is  king,  and  then  assisted  to 
prove,  with  a  great  kindred  nation  in 
the  convulsion  of  a  civil  war,  that 
cotton,  after  all,  is  not  yet  quite 
king,  even  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Such  is  an  Anglo-Indian  cotton  ball — 
dancing  till  four  in  the  morning,  some 
perhaps  till  six ;  then  back  to  the  ever- 
lasting routine  of  the  Indian  wheel. 

I  have  no  wish  to  retell  any  part  of 
the  fearful  story  of  Lucknow  and  Cawn- 
pore. History  does  enough  when  it 
gives  bare  facts — pictures  it  cannot 
give — of  that  terrible  time  when  both 
places,  and  the  drear  and  now  weird 
highway  to  and  over  the  river  that 
divides  them,  took  a  niche  from  which 
many  centuries  will  not  displace  them 
in  the  records  of  the  life  and  death, 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings,  of  men. 
The  Well  at  Cawnpore ;  the  Eesidency 
at  Lucknow,  where  Henry  Lawrence 
fought  and  died;  the  fearful  plot  of 
ground,  the  "  Secundra  Bagh  "  (garde*-' 
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where  2,000  rebel  Sepoys  were  cooped 
up  and  cut  to  pieces  (one  of  the  fear- 
fiilest  scenes  ever  known);  the  grave 
of  Havelock  fax  away  from  European 
residents,  but  never  in  the  least  dese- 
crated by  native  of  India,  tell,  as  no  pen 
ever  can  tell,  their  own  tale  of  horror 
and  heroism. 

Like  the  Coliseum  at  Home,  or  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  these  are  spots 
whereon  to  sit  and  think — to  dream,  it 
may  be — rather  than  to  take  notes  or 
point  morals.  £very  stone  in  that 
ruined  Residency;  every  shrub  round 
Havelock's  quiet  grave;  every  sod  in 
that  wide  waste  once  known  as  the 
beautiful  Secundra  Bagh,  speaks  elo- 
quently to  Englishmen,  and  may  pos- 
sibly speak  eloquently  to  some  other 
ruling  race  when  our  raj  has  passed 
away.  Of  Lucknow  you  may  still  say 
that  it  is  a  city  of  palaces  and  baghs  ; 
but  the  beauty  of  palace  and  bagh  are 
little  to  any  one  of  our  race,  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  what,  within  human 
memory,  was  done  there.  It  is  difficult 
to  persuade  one's-self  that  amid  those 
scenes  over  which  the  green  foliage  now 
waves  so  luxuriantly,  and  over  which 
the  monotonous  sea  of  human  life  flows  so 
incessantly  from  morning  till  night,  deeds 
of  daring  and  devotion  unsurpassed  in 
human  history  were  so  recently  dore. 

I  think  the  fancy  ball,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  above,  was  on  a  Monday ;  at 
all  events  it  was  early  in  the  week.  On 
the  previous  Sunday  I  had  been  at  a 
service  which  I  thought^  and  think 
still,  would  have  surprised  some  who 
suppose  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  now  no  hold  on  the  affection  of 
Englishmen.  The  choir  was  composed 
of  soldiers  and  their  litile  boys.  Every 
one  in  the  Church  seenv  d  to  '^  respond,*' 
and  to  bow  low  at  the  name  of  our 
Lord.  The  hymn,  "Abide  with  me," 
came  from  every  lip — congregational 
worship  in  the  truest  sense.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  the 
ladies  and  children — in  many  cases  re- 
markably sweet,  and  fresh  as  an  English 
rose  in  spring — without  thinking  of 
other  ladies  and  children  who  had 
been  there  before  them,  and  who  now 


lie  silent  in  the  Sacred  Well    The 
sermon,  chaste  and  solemn,  was  from 
a  text  which  has  given  ooDsolaiioii  to 
many  ages  of  men,  and  which  some 
believe  will  give  consolation  to  ages  yet 
to  come,  while  time  endures :  *'  When 
ye  prmy,   say,    *  Our    Father.'**    The 
preacher,  the  military  chaplain,  had  no 
sectarian  or  unkind  word  for  any  ooe. 
Gently  he  pointed  to  the  Christian's 
Tock  and  refuge,  and  the  words  appealed 
to  fall  like  the  music  of  that  sweet  bynin 
of  Mr.  Lyte's,  on  every  ear.     Chria- 
tian  services  are  often  very  solemn  in     I 
India;    and    certainly    those  of  the      I 
Church  of  England  are  second  to  none      | 
in  solemnity,  in  earnestness,  in  that      , 
humility  which  affects  neither  deTotion 
nor  self-righteousness.    It  is  not  that 
there  is    revivalism    or    display,  but 
rather  that  there  is  peace,  as  when  the 
Master  stilled  the  waves,  and  there  was 
a  calm.      Many  an  Engliahman  and 
Englishwoman  in  India   attend  their 
Church,  as  Charles  Lamb  found  himself 
strolling  into  a  Friends'  Meeting  Hoose 
long  after  the  cord  that  once  bound 
him  to  Quakerism  had  been  broken,  foi 
an  hour  of  rest  from  the  world  and  all 
its  affairs.     In  Cawnpore  the  feeling  is 
intensified,  for  the  place  and  its  bistoiy 
never  can  be  kept  out  of  mind;  the 
beautiful  face  over  the  Well  tells  ns  in 
enduring  marble,  as  every  true  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  tells  ua  in  words 
that  more  easily  pass  away,  to  foigei 
and  forgive,  and  above  all,  not  even  in 
thought,  to  identify  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty — ^tells  us  also  that  if  we  have 
much  to  forgive  we  have  also  much  that 
needs  forgiving.     All  veritable  states- 
men teach,  and  must,  as    statesmen, 
teach  the  same  lesson. 

Few  things  are  more  suggestive  in 
Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  and  other  notable 
places  during  the  Mutiny,  than  the  varied 
accounts  now  given  there  of  the  same 
facts.  I  noticed  this  on  a  first  visit, 
but  still  more  so  on  a  second,  made  at 
a  time  when  men  of  mark  and  respon- 
sibility believed  that  we  had  at  last 
caught  the  real  Naua.  I  lived  for  a 
time  on  the  very  sitS  of  the  massacre, 
in  full  view  of  the  Memorial  Gardens ; 
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yet  even  there  I  fonnd  a  dozen  different 
stories  ae  to  the  tragic  places  close  at 
hand.  People  gravely  tell  yon,  too,  that 
Europeans  rarely  saw  the  Nana,  in  the 
days  of  his  splendour,  of  his  profuse 
entertainments  of  ''the  Station;"  that 
he  had  a  budmash  (substitute)  dressed 
up  to  resemble  him  and  deceive  the 
Sahibe  and  tbe  Meme  Sahibs,  who 
thought  they  were  the  guest  of  a  chief, 
while  in  reality  they  were  entertained 
by  some  obscure  person.  Scarcely  two 
stories  are  alike.  In  going  through  tbe 
Memorial  Gardens,  with  a  well-informed 
gentleman,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  was  unable  to  say  where  ran  the 
path,  or  no-path,  along  which  the 
bodies  of  our  poor  countrywomen,  and 
of  their  dear  little  children,  were  taken 
to  the  fearful  WeU.  It  was  no  idle 
or  morbid  curiosity  that  caused  me 
to  put  the  question.  I  was  simply 
interested  in  knowing  how  completely 
the  native  gift  of  silence  had  beaten  us. 
What  was  then  moorland  is  now  an 
exquisite  garden  of  several  acres,  with 
groves  and  flowers,  to  which  Bishop 
Heber's  "  balmy  "  would  indeed  apply, 
and  with  graves  and  tombstones,  here 
and  there,  to  which  an  Englishman 
involuntarily  raises  his  hat  You 
need  no  prompter,  no  knowledge 
of  exact  locality,  to  induce  reverence. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  Garden,  how- 
ever, your  horse  must  be  put  on  slow 
paces,  as  at  a  funeral.  Such  is  the 
proper  rule.  Everything  is  restrained, 
solemn.  The  very  children  know 
that  they  are  on  more  than  ordinarily 
sacred  ground ;  they  never  romp  as  in 
an  English  cemetery  or  churchyard. 
Assuredly  there  must  be  in  Cawnpore 
many  men  who  know  every  incident  of 
those  dark  days ;  men  who  conld  throw 
light  on  much  that  is  hidden ;  yet  the 
chances  are  that  that  light  never  will 
be  thrown.  A  couple  of  years  or  so 
ago  I  met  in  Cawnpore  an  Englishman 
of  average  intelligence,  an  old  resident, 
who  could  not  even  tell  me  which  of 
the  Ghauts  was  the  one  where  Wheeler's 
brave  band  died ;  where  one  of  the 
noblest  struggles  of  Anglo-Saxon  history 
was  brought  to  a  close.     It  was  no 


affectation;  he  did  not  know;  never 
had  wished  to  probe  the  story  be- 
low the  surface.  Directly  opposite  to 
where  I  took  these  notes,  bat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gardens,  there  is  a 
road  along  which,  while  I  wrote,  on  a 
calm  still  evening,  the  band  of  an  English 
regiment  passed  playing  ''  Gk>d  bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales.''  It  was  a  trifling 
incident,  no  doubt;  but  it  did  not 
seem  trifling  there.  It  sounded  over 
the  Memorial  Gkurdens  of  Cawnpore  like 
an  assertion  of  Empire,  and  I  thought 
of  Empire  which  may  some  day  mean 
prosperity  and  peace  to  India.  Of 
course  I  refer  merely  to  the  air,  played 
by  a  military  band.  ''Rale  Britannia" 
would  have  been  equally  suggestive. 

One  other  note  only  I  care  to  tran- 
scribe as  illustrative  of  tins  memorable 
place,  and  of  the  station  life  of  India. 
I  went  out  one  morning  very  early,  on 
the  courteous  invitation  of  the  manager 
in  Cawnpore  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal, 
Mr.  Carr,  to  visit  the  native  cotton-mar- 
ket^ to  which  that  gentleman's  banking 
relations  led  him.  Covent  Garden  is 
carious  to  look  upon  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, but  here  the  scene  is  far  more 
curious.  First  we  came  to  the  vegetable 
and  grain  markets,  immense  stores  for 
transmission  to  all  parts  of  India.  Hun- 
dreds of  bullock  carts,  donkeys,  camels, 
&c.,  were  there,  and  there  was,  of  course, 
a  babel  of  sounds  only  to  be  heard 
in  the  East.  The  scene  was  not  unlike 
those  at  the  great  depots  of  grain  during 
the  Bengal  famine.  Next  we  arrived 
at  a  square  so  large  and  in  such  an 
array  of  disorder  that  having  left  a 
carriage  on  one  side  we  had  great 
difliculty  in  finding  it  again  amid  the 
wilderness  of  life  and  of  vehicles  of 
every  kind  and  name.  All  round  the 
inclosure  are  those  low  Indian  ware- 
houses called  go-downs,  forming  the 
complete  square,  and  one  of  the  great 
cotton-markefcs  of  India.  The  gentleman 
who  accompanied  me  seemed  to  have 
the  rightof  entry  to  every  go-down,  to  dip 
his  hand  into  this  or  that  bale,  and  to 
question  every  one  he  met^  rights  of 
^hich  he  liberally  availed  himself  with 
the  motft  perfect  and  frank  concurrence  of 
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the  meTchants.  In  many  single  go-downs 
we  found  as  many  as  two  or  three  hun- 
died  bales  of  cotton  for  sale,  although 
the  market  was  not  what  is  counted  a 
full  one,  nor  the  season  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  the  most  eager  trade,  and  the 
new  crop  was  not  an  average  one.     We 
were  a  little  too  early  in^he  morn- 
ing for  the  great  merchants,  but  the 
sales  were  going  on  briskly,  and  the 
property    changing    hands    after    the 
manner  of   the  East,   with    apparent 
slowness  (higgling,  chaffering,  and  so 
forth),  but  with  real  rapidity  looking  to 
the  general  effect.     The  warehouses  are 
the  property  of  native  merchants,  many 
of  them  men  of  great  wealth,  some 
millionaires,  but  the  wealthiest  hardly 
distinguishable  in  the  street  from  the 
poorest  men  one  met.      Many  of  the 
sellers   were  also  cultivators   brought 
together  from  all  parts  of  India  by  the 
attraction  of   trade,   silent  or   voluble 
at  the    light  time,   skilled  hereditary 
traders.     The  market  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  mystery.     Often  the 
purchases  are  made,  without  a  word,  by 
some    extraordinary   manipulation     of 
terms    with    the    hands,   behind    the 
backs  of  seller  and  buyer,  no  bystander 
knowing  in  the  least  what  is  transpir- 
ing.    Like  everything  else  in  India  the 
charm  of  secrecy  underlies  and  pervades 
all  business  transactions.      As  one  in- 
stance of  this  love  for  what  is  secret, 
freemasons  may  be  pleased  to  know  that 
when    other    buildings   in     Cawnpore 
were  pillaged  or  destroyed  during  the 
Mutiny,  the  masonic  lodge  was  spared. 
It  was  secret,  and  hence  holy.    A  man's 
daily  muntra,  or  prayer,  his  especial 
god,  his  books,  his    sacred  language, 
his    occupation,    his    household,    the 
name  of  his  wife,  are  secret.  The  young 
Brahmin  has  his   especial  teacher,   a 
father  confessor  who  goes  to  the  very 
marrow  of  the  young  man's  life,  under 
a  veil  which  no  power  of  man  can  lift. 
So  is  it  even  in  trade. 

Passing  for  the  present  some  other 
stations,  it  may  be  useful  to  glance  at 
Scindia'n  country,  his  great  fort  at  G  war 
lior,  and  his  new  palace  at  Lushkur,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  former  of  these  papei*s. 


The  entire  district  is  one  memorahle 
in  the  Mutiny.  There  was  a  time  indeed 
when  the  balance  seemed  to  rest  here, 
and  when  defeat,  or  unfaithfulness  on 
the  part  of  our  allies,  would  have  meant 
at  least  extreme  danger  to  British  role. 
The  Times  of  the  period  said : — 

When  the  mutinies  broke  out,  beindia 
and  Holkar,  whose  territories  are  oontermi- 
nous  and  dosely  adjacent  to  the  disturbed 
districts,  remained  faithful  to  our  cause,  and 
the  former,  who  was  by  far  the  most  poweiM 
of  the  two,  displayed  considerable  judgment 
as  well  as  lojsdty  in  the  policy  he  punued.  In 
virtue  of  the  arran^ments  subsistmg  between 
himself  and  the  Bntish  Government,  he  main- 
tained from  the  revenues  of  his  Prindpalitj  a 
compact  and  wdl-disciplined  force  of  more 
than  6,000  men,  as  a  '  Contingent'  availaUe 
in  aid  of  the  Bengal  Army.  This  force,  now 
80  notorious  under  the  name  of  the  Qwalior 
Continent,  was  organized  and  officered  ex- 
actly hke  our  own  Sepo^  Begiments,  and 
proved  tnie  to  its  model  m  all  respects  by 
joining  in  the  mutiny  at  a  very  early  perioi 
Sdndia's  measures  were  taken  with  great 
ability.  Like  other  Native  Princes  in  his 
position  he  retained  in  his  pay,  and  under 
his  independent  control,  a  certain  militaiy 
force  over  and  above  the  contingent  due  to  the 
Bengal  establishment,  and  this  force  he  played 
off  against  the  mutineers. 

And  again,  a  little  later : — 

nolkar,  also,  like  Scindia,  though  in  a 
less  conspicuous  degree,  has  been  our  steady 
ally,  and  the  Rajah  of  Puttialla  rendered  us 
services  of  such  critical  importance  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  them.  DeQu, 
the  scene  of  our  life-and-death  RTapple^  stands 
midway  between  Puttialla  and  Gwahor,  and 
while  Scindia  was  neutralizing  the  treason  of 
the  Contingent,  the  Puttialk  cfaie(  on  the 
other  side,  was  contributing  his  utmo«t  to  the 
sustenanoe  and  reinforcement  of  Sir  Arcbdale 
Wilson's  aimy.  It  is  to  this  Rajah,  and  others 
in  the  same  district,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
our  supplies  during  the  siege,  and  for  the 
facilities  of  communication  which  enabled  the 
requisite  succours  to  come  down  from  the 
Punjab.  To  remunerate  these  chieftains  with 
becoming  munificence  would  be  an  act  not  only 
of  justice  but  of  prudence,  for  they  bsTC 
shown  themselves  able  not  only  to  appreiaate 
British  rule,  but  to  support  it  sagaciously  and 
courageously  in  times  of  peril. 

In  June  1858  the  Commander-in-Cmct 
notified  in  a  general  order  his  *'  high  grwfi- 
cation  "  that  the  town  and  fort  of  Gwjalior  h^ 
been  conquered  by  Major- General  Sir  Hngh 
Rose,  on  the  19th  mst,  after  a  general  actwD, 
in  which  the  rebels,  who  had  usurped  we 
authority  of  Maliarajah  Scindia  were  totaUy 
defeated.    On  the  20th  of  June,  the  Maha- 
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rajah  Sdndia,  attended  by  the    Govemor- 

Snerars  Agent  for  Central  India,  and  Sir 
ugh  Rofi&  and  esoorted  bv  British  troops. 
was  restored  to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  ana 
was  welcomed  by  his  subjects  with  eyeiy  mark 
of  loyalty  and  attachment.  It  was  on  June  1 
that  the  rebels,  aided  by  the  treacherjr  of  some 
of  Maharajah  '  Scindia's  troops,  seized  the 
capital  of  his  Highness's  kingdom,  and  hoped 
to  establish  a  new  Oovemment  under  a  pre-  > 
tender  in  his  Hi^hness's  territory.  Eighteen 
daTS  had  not  elapsed  before  they  were  com- 
pdled  to  evacuate  the  town  and  fort  of 
Gwalior,  and  to  relinquish  the  authority 
which  tiiey  had  endeavoured  to  usurp. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  at  great 

length  tributes  to  tlie  loyalty,  bravery, 

and  in  many  cases,  high  capacity  of 

chiefs  Mendly  to  our  role  in  the  Mutiny, 

but  these  extracts  may  be  taken  as  fair 

and  ample  specimens  of  the  tone  and 

diift  of  English  public  opinion  at  the 

time.    It  is  worth  repeating,  with  all 

possible  emphasis,  that  neither  chiefs 

nor  people  think  that  the  national  word 

has  been  fairly  kept  with  respect  to 

the  loyalty  and  good  faith  manifested  to 

ns  in  our  need.     Happily  the  Political 

Besidentat  Morar,  Colonel  Willoughby 

Osborne,  with  whom   the  Maharajah 

Scindia  comes  chiefly  into  contact,  is  not 

merely  a  distinguished    ofiGicer,  but  is 

also  considerate  and  judicious  in  his 

dealings  with  the  chief,  and  able  by 

the  mere  force  of  character  to  smooth 

away  many  difficulties  which  a  man 

of    less    tact     and  judgment    would 

render  insuperable.     I  saw  a  little  of 

their  intercourse  at  Morar,  and  noted 

its  frankness  on  both  sides.    A  drive  of 

about  six  miles  from  Morar,   over  a 

straight  road,  shaded  from  end  to  end 

with  fine  trees,  brings  you  to  the  Mah- 

latta  city  of  Lushkur  (meaning  camp  or 

army),  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  high 

rock  which  forms  the  famous  fort  of 

Gwalior,   to    all    appearance    (but  of 

course  to  appearance  merely)  almost  as 

strong  as  Gibraltar.   Within  what  seems 

but  a  stone's-throw,  but  really  800  yards 

from  our  No.   1  battery,  and  entirely 

commanded    by  it,   is  Scindia's    new 

palace,  now  in  course  of  construction, 

and  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  chaste 

and  beautiful  buildings  in  the  East. 

In  general  outline  it  is  not  unlike  the 

Tuileries,  but  in  elegance  and  comfort  it 


is  oriental,  not  impressing  the  mind 
with  grandeur  like  the  Vatican,  nor 
with  that  sense  of  majestic  self-reliance 
almost  peculiar  to  Windsor,  but  rich  in 
provisions  f5r  perfect    quietude,   ease 
and  luxury,  for  indoor  and  outdoor  foun- 
tains and  baths,  costly  flower-beds  and 
gardens,  ingenious   plans  for  defying 
the  sun  at  his  hottest,  for  amusemento 
suited  to  every  season,  for  receptions 
and  much  besides.    It  conveys  under 
diflerent  conditions  an  idea  of  what  is 
suggested  by  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  of 
the   tastes    and    habits  of   the    most 
luxurious  of  the  Eomans.     £10,000, 1 
was  told,  will  be  spent  for  lighting  alone. 
The  approach  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  thickly  shaded  road  is  under  the 
very  guns  of  the   fort,  and  stretohes 
from  our  station  at  Morar  to  Scindia's 
"  city,"  in  one  long  line  of  rural  quietude, 
broken  only  by  the  tread  of  the  elephant 
and  the  camel,  and  the  low  but  inces- 
sant hum,  and  the  quiet  laughter,  of 
crowds  of  peasants  coming  fiom  and 
going  to  no  Englishman  can  be  expected 
even  to  guess  where.  Here  is  the  Jhansi 
road  along  which  the  great  heroine  (the 
Boadicea,  as  educated  natives  call  her) 
of  India  rode  with  Tantia  Topee  to  the 
siege  of  Gwalior  in  those  days  when  she 
fought  us  to  the  bitter  end,  neither  ask- 
ing nor  giving  quarter.     People  tell  of 
this  woman's  great  faults,  but  we  may 
depend    upon    it    India    reveres    her 
memory  for  a  courage  rarely  surpassed 
among  women,  and  will  hand  down  her 
name  to  distant   ages.      Defeated   at 
Jhansi,  she  retreated  on  Gwalior,  and 
there,  in  the  desperate  fight  at  Lushkur 
Hill,  near  to  where  Scindia'snew  palace 
stands,  the  proud,  wronged,  brave  woman 
died,  leaving  only  a  legacy  of  hate  and 
a  really  potent  name.     I  have  pre- 
viously said  that  the  people  on  these 
roads  stared    haughtily,   and    gave    a 
hundred  scowls  for  one  salaam.    The 
horses,    camels,     elephants,    were    all 
stopped  till  the  European  conveyance 
passed,  but  there  the  courtesy  ended. 
Now  and  then  the  women  covered  their 
faces,  but  on  the  whole  they  looked  up 
bravely,  and  at  times  saucily.     They 
for  the  most  part  wore  petticoate  of 
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Mancliester  or  other  cotton,  in  singular 
contrast  to  tKe  fashion  of  the  ladies 
of  Bengal^  who  have  a  cnrious  way  of 
rolling  themselves  in  their  garments,  in 
incomprehensible  but  gracefal  folds. 
Women  or  men,  the  people  of  Scindia's 
territory  are  a  fine  race,  with  almost 
perfect  limbs,  and  a  bearing  prond  and 
dignified.  As  horsemen  their  skill  is 
well  known.  A  horse  to  the  Mahratta 
boy  is  what  a  sword  is  to  the  French  boy 
and  the  boat  to  an  English  one.  It 
represents  the  main  pride  of  his  race ; 
his  own  chief  business  too  in  life. 
Approaching  Loshknr  we  come  first,  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  of  trees,  to  what 
is  called  the  old  bazaar,  the  most  curi- 
ous of  many  I  had  seen  in  India.  It  is 
a  long  narrow  series  of  most  incompre^ 
hensible  curves,  connected  by  primitive 
bridges,  also  twisted  in  all  manner  of 
shapes,  and  skirting  the  sides  of  ravines 
or  quarries  alive  with  workers.  The 
entire  road  is  lined  with  shops,  in 
front  of  which  the  people  seem  always 
engaged  somehow — working  or  talking, 
and  with  temples  where  hosts  of  de- 
votees say  their  never-ceasing  prayers. 
The  new  bazaar,  more  regular  in  de- 
sign, is  a  continuation  of  the  old  one. 
l£en  begin  the  grounds  of  Scindia, 
and  here  one  may  learn,  if  one  has  not 
yet  learned,  that  a  native  chief  still 
rules.  Any  number  of  servants  are  at 
once  in  attendance,  offering  their  ser- 
vices, forestalling  your  wishes  as  to  sight- 
seeing, pointing  out  what  is  curious, 
hoping  you  are  not  tired,  behaving,  in 
shorty  as  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  the 
vergers  of  cathedrals,  and  the  people 
in  charge  of  show-palaces,  behave  in 
England.  The  inhabited  palace  is  not 
far  away,  but  I  believe  it  is  only  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  the  horse 
in  which  Scindia  escaped  from  the 
mutineers  is  still  shown  there.  The 
new  house,  with  the  workmen  at  their 
work,  was  sufficiently  illustrative  of  all 
that  was  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
in  the  under-current  of  the  native  life 
on  Scindia*s  territory.  I  was  told  in 
another  part  of  India,  I  do  not  know 
on  what  authority,  that  though  only 
•Jlowed  by  treaty  to  keep  10,000  men 


in  arms,  Scindia  could,  in  consequence 
of  a  system  of  constant  changes,  bring 
60,000  men  into  the  field  without  any 
great  trouble  or  strain. 

Towering  over  palace  and  city  is  tlie 
great  fortress  of  Gwalior,  seen  from  a 
distance,  in  form  like  a  huge  beast  of 
prey,  grim,  rugged,  ready  for  the  epring, 
with  juttingpeaks,  and  deep  indentations 
which  might  pass  for  natural  curves, 
and  dwarf  foliage  which  might  in  the 
imaginary  picture  be  set  down  for  shaggy 
hair.  Like  most  of  the  old  fortresses 
of  India,  Qwalior  seems  as  if  it  bad 
been  especially  designed  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The 
fortifications  of  Portsmouth  puzzle  a 
civilian,  but,  like  Gibraltar,  there  is  no 
puzzle  in  the  fortifications  of  Gwalior, 
Agra,  Mongyhr,  Fort  William,  or  Fort 
George.  The  hill  of  Qwalior  rises  from 
the  midst  of  a  wide  and  extended  plain, 
with  open  ground  on  every  side.  It  has 
an  upper  surface  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  wide, 
and  is  ascended  by  a  ragged,  rocky,  and 
unpleasantly  curved  paUi,  six  hundred 
yards  long,  and  in  one  place  with  a 
gradient  of  as  much  as  one  in  five.  It 
could  only  be  assailed  firom  one  hiU, 
almost  due  west,  and  about  2,000  yards 
distant  This,  of  course,  means  that  the 
fort  is  unassailable  by  any  artilleiy  in  the 
possession  of  native  India.  Access  to  it 
is,  of  course,  fer  from  easy,  even  when 
none  but  friends  are  above ;  an  ascent 
otherwise  than  by  elephant  or  palki  is 
almost  the  only  alternative  to  going 
on  foot  On  an  elephant  in  this  case 
the  ascent  was  made,  in  the  grey  dawn 
of  morning,  and  with  a  panorama  he- 
fore  one  of  such  marvellous  beauty  that 
neither  the  jolting  of  the  animal  (rather 
uncomfortable  at  the  steeper  places)  nor 
his  propensity  to  walk  (as  elephants 
will  walk)  on  the  most  hazardous  parts 
of  the  road  could  cause  one  to  turn 
away — I  had  almost  said  for  a  moment 
— from  the  scene.  In  the  far  distance, 
rising  like  spectres  in  the  morning  hsze, 
were  the  Jhansi  Hills,  barely  defined, 
but  forming  a  fine  background  to  a 
picture  which  the  sun  was  tinting 
with  the  first  rays  of  day.    Beyond  was 
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temtoiy  once  the  Eanee's,  now  go- 
yemed  by  Biitisli  troops — men  of  the 
same  regiments  as  those  on  the  hill 
above,  Uie  Eoyal  Artillery  and  the 
gallant  63rd.  Beneath  was  Scindia's 
city,  just  awaking  to  life  for  the  day. 
Then,  far  and  near,  here  in  cultivated 
beanty,  there,  in  wild  waste,  and  as  if 
untouched  by  man  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  was  one  vast  expanse  of 
foliage,  dense  as  a  forest,  varied  in 
colour,  relieved  by  lofty  trees  and 
bamboo  huts,  by  red  tiles,  and  as  one 
saw  in  some  places,  and  knew  of 
others,  by  the  teeming  life  of  a  people 
who,  though  now  to  aU  appearance 
peaceful,  have  known  on  occasions  both 
how  to  die  and  how  to  fasten  victory  to 
their  flags, — a  teeming  life  indeed, 
instinct  with  the  selfsame  feelings 
which  in  old  times  again  and  again 
deluged  India  with  blood.  Above,  on 
all  manner  of  elevations  of  the  rock,  at 
every  turn  of  the  abrupt  curves,  one 
came  to  a  fresh  sentinel  or  guard,  some- 
times so  distant  that  the  red  coat  only 
was  distinguishable,  or  the  red  coat  and 
the  bright  steel  with  which  British 
soldiers,  wherever  the  British  flag  flies, 
give  their  flrst  generous  welcome  to 
countryman  or  friend.  The  path 
passes  through  five  gateways,  the  last 
of  which  opens  on  the  plateau.  There 
you  are  amongst  British  soldiers,  though 
not  under  the  British  flag.  The  flag 
that  flies  j&om  the  staff  of  honour  is 
Sdndia's ;  our  occupation  is  merely  one 
of  ''  possession  in  trust"  We  turn  out 
our  guns  to  fire  a  royal  salute  on  the 
Maharajah's  birthday ;  we  fire  no  salute 
at  Gwalior  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Queen  —  it  is  always  the  Queen,  in 
India,  as  if  there  were  no  other  for 
English  soldiers,  as  indeed  there  is  not. 
Our  troops  chafe  at  this  law  of  salutes, 
and  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  do 
more  than  chafe  if  military  discipline 
were  not  stronger  than  even  military 
instinct.    It  is  an  anomaly  at  best. 

The  first  words  I  heard  on  the  pla- 
teau were  in  the  racy  brogue  of  "  Ould 
Ireland,"  horn  a  man  of  the  63rd,  one  of 
an  army  found  in  every  climate,  that  has 
succeeded  where  Bome  failed,  and  that 


is  more  nearly  what  the  army  of  Home 
was  in  its  best  days  than  any  other  army 
of  modem  times.  This  thought  again 
must  come  uppermost  in  most  minds 
in  view  of  the  British  flag  and  the  red 
coat  at  an  Indian  station.  Standing  with 
one's  back  to  the  ascent,  Scindia's  build- 
ings— his  palace  (never  now  used),  his 
storehouses,  in  ruin — arson theright;  the 
English  barracks  and  storehouses  are  on 
the  left ;  the  garrison  numbers  between 
three  and  four  hundred  infantry,  and 
a  battery  of  artillery,  eighty  men.  The 
place  must  have  been  at  one  time 
like  a  fortified  town.  Its  capacity 
for  storage  is  practically  unlimited. 
Among  the  objects  of  interest,  there  is 
a  famous  Jain  Temple,  a  finer  ruin,  I 
think, — ^if  a  building  in  so  wonderful  a 
state  of  preservation  can  be  called  ruin 
— than  the  Jain  Temple  at  Benares.  It 
is  covered  with  images,  some  of  fine 
workmanship;  the  roof  is  perfectly 
water-tight,  the  walls,  built  without 
mortar,  stand  as  if  they  had  been 
knit  together  by  nature,  rather  than 
the  hand  of  man.  In  the  centre  of 
the  hill  there  is  a  strangely  rugged 
gully,  known  as  "  the  Happy  Valley," 
a  huge  chasm,  like  a  series  of  quar- 
ries, covered  in  almost  every  part  with 
dense  green  foliage,  and  apparently 
as  deep  as  the  base  of  the  hill.  The 
area  is  large  enough  to  contain  an 
army,  but  the  only  means  of  descent  is 
by  a  rugged,  dangerous,  narrow  path, 
overhanging  precipices  which  in  some 
places  seem  like  chaos.  A  poor  fellow 
of  the  63rd,  a  deserter,  it  is  supposed, 
not  long  ago  missed  his  way  from  the 
fort,  fell  into  the  Valley,  and  was  found 
next  day  in  a  form  not  pleasant  to 
describe.  The  Happy  Valley,  like  the 
Jain  Temple,  is  notable  for  its  images, 
scattered  in  thousands  over  the  grey 
rock,  meeting  you  at  every  step,  in 
all  manner  of  leafy  recesses,  appearing, 
indeed,  almost  to  people  the  glen.  The 
commandant  of  the  fort,  Migor  Gor- 
don, who  kindly  went  over  iJie  place 
with  me,  estimated  the  entire  number 
of  images  in  the  fort  at  20,000  at  least 
Their  age  is  supposed  to  be  not  less 
than  2,000  years,  yet  they  would  have 
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been  perfect^  but  that  eveij  image,  with- 
out exception,  is  mutilated — ^a  legacy  of 
the  iconoclastic  Mahomedan  rule.  Yet 
in  no  case  that  I  saw  or  heard  mentioned, 
has  the  mutilation  seriously  impaired  the 
image  as  a  work  of  art.  All  the  Mahome- 
dan conqueror  cared  for  was  that  there 
should  remain  no  perfect  image  for 
worship.  That  secured,  he  asked  no 
more ;  the  rare  workmanship  was  pre- 
served, as  in  Elephanta  and  elsewhere, 
for  the  zeal  of  Englishmen  in  search  of 
those  precious  relics  which  are  brought 
home  and  preserved  carefally  for  a  iew 
yeaiBf  then  questioned  and  doubted  as 
to  identity,  then  thrown  aside,  perhaps 
without  ever  having  induced  one  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  possessor,  or  sug- 
gested an  idea  to  any  other  mind  from 
first  to  last.  Even  however  if  such  relics 
did  convey  ideas,  none  the  less  would 
the  vandaJ^m  be  inexcusable  and  dis- 
graceful. 

This  Happy  Valley  must,  at  one  time, 
when  turbulence  raged  around,  have  de- 
served its  name.  The  rocks  even  in  diy 
weather  drip  with  water,  the  fort  con- 
tains several  serviceable  wells,  and  with 
a  reasonable  provision  of  food  to  defy 
blockade,  and  stout  hearts  on  the  pla- 
teau, the  old  image-worshipping  rulers  of 
GwaUor,  each  in  his  pleasant  quiet  grove, 
with  his  selected  god,  would  probably, 
however  the  storm  raged  without, 
find  all  the  bHss  that  earth  seemed 
capable  of  affording.  And  so  with  the 
Mussulman  in  his  grander  conception 
of  the  one  Gk)d.  The  old  conquerors 
of  India  had  an  eye  for  every  com- 
manding hill,  for  spots  commanding 
without  the  possibility  of  being  com- 
manded ;  and  hero  during  many  cen- 
turies chains  wero  forged  for  the  tiUers 
of  the  soil,  and  the  cunning  workers  for 
whom  India  was  famous  long  beforo  we 
had  a  name  among  nations.  They  built, 
not  for  a  day  but  for  ages.  They  wero 
too  wise  to  withdraw  the  people  from 
productive  labour  for  war — ^to  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  Earlier 
traditions  with  rospect  to  caste  never 
wero  obliterated.  The  soldier  was 
bom  to  war,  the  weaver  to  his  loom, 
the  writer  to  his  pen,  the  tiUer  to  his 


rude  but  useful  plough.  Thus  certain 
forms  of  civilization  often  went  on  even 
when  tides  of  devastating  war,  succeeded 
by  dreadful  epidemics  worse  than  war, 
spread  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  and 
often  over  whole  kingdoms  from  river 
to  river.  Of  the  tides  of  conquest  only 
a  few  have  left  distinguishing  mar^ 
behind,  but  some  of  these  marks  aro 
indelible.  Alexander  the  Great,  one  is 
shocked  to  find,  leaves  little  but  a  name. 
But  Hindoo  art  and  Mahomedan  art 
and  iconoclasm  survive  in  proportions 
which  rank,  both  in  croation  and  destrac- 
tion,  among  the  most  mighty  works  of 
men.  Last  of  aU  we  came,  as  a  people 
bom  out  of  due  time.  How  we  blun- 
dered into  empiro,  while  Erance  with 
her  perfect  theories  and  scientific  plans 
failed,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  histoiy ; 
but  we  won,  and  occupy  at  this  moment 
the  places  and  wield  the  power  of  dis- 
tingoished  monarohs  and  administrators. 
We  have  one  advantage  over  our  pre- 
deceissors  in  the  fact  that  if  we  lose  a 
great  man  we  can  at  once  roplace  him 
without  either  an  elective  finnchise  or 
war.  The  people  wero  amazed  at  the  way 
in  which,  on  Lord  Mayo's  sad  death,  his 
place  was  immediately  filled,  without 
noise  or  parade,  but  with  a  firmness 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  fear.  If  a  ruler 
of  earlier  days  had  died  by  assassination, 
no  such  demeanour  would  have  been 
possible.  Whenthe  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan dies  thero  will  almost  certainly  be 
war  to  the  knife.  His  brave  son  Yakoob 
and  his  brave  nephew  Rahman  will  be 
in  the  field,  defying  both  the  selected 
youngest  son  and  the  ignored  eldest 
one — ^Rahman  probably  with  Russian 
help,  almost  certainly  with  Russian 
connivance,  for  the  recovery  of  what, 
by  a  law  of  primogeniture,  would  have 
been  his  patrimony.  Hero  we  have  the 
vantage  grounc}.  We  have  for  our  goid- 
anoe  a  history  as  clear  for  all  purposes 
of  statesmanship  as  a  limpid  brook.  We 
can  see  the  causes  of  fulure,  and  the 
causes  of  success.  If  seeing  means  learn- 
ing, and  learning  wisdom  in  poHcy  and 
action,  not  only  will  our  reg  long  re- 
main, but  India  will  wish  it  to  romain. 
Oneothernote  maybe  worthpublication. 
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At  the  entrance  to  the  fort,  in  one  of  the 
gateway  houses,  there  is  said  to  he  a 
political  prisoner,,  confined  there  since 
the  Mutiny — a  Eajpoot  prince,  whose 
gmlt  was  suspected  hut  not  proved.  I 
did  not  see  the  man — or  at  least  did  not 
know  of  the  fact,  probahly  I  did  see 
him — hut  I  heard  gentlemen  well-iu- 
formed,and  notin  the  least  "sentimental,'' 
speak  of  the  case  as  a  pitiable  one.  The 
prisoner  is  doubtless  in  many  respects 
free,  and  in  most  may  be  comfortable, 
but  surely  a  strong  government  does  not 
need  to  imprison  him  in  these  times. 

Agra  and  Delhi,  however,   perhaps 
give  an  Englishman  the  most  vivid  idea 
of  the  nature  and  tenure  of  our  rule  in 
India,  for  there  more  than  elsewhere  you 
see  the  old  sovereignty  as  well  as  the 
new  in  iron  strength.     Lucknow  gives 
the  idea  of  beauty,    of  great  wealth, 
hardly  of  sovereignly  in  its  power.  You 
see  the  king  as  magistrate,  see  him  as 
he  Imposed  after  the  duties  of  the  day 
— a  ruler  Tvorthy  of  the  name  always 
had   kingly  duties   in  the  East;    you 
almost  forget  that  the  magistrate  was 
also  expected  to  be  the  warrior.     In 
Delhi  and  Agra  the  impression  is  differ- 
ent ;  you  cannot  mistake  that  you  are  in 
the  cities  of  great  kings,  who  not  merely 
administered  justice,   but    led  armies. 
I  shall    take    Agra    as    the    instance. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  forgetting  here 
that  you  are  standing,  or  driving,  or 
walking  where  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  eastern  sovereigns  reigned. 
The  streets  of  old  Agra,  paved  with  blocks 
of  stone  like  London  streets  now,  are 
among  the  most  crooked,  crowded  streets 
in  the  world,  andso  narrow  that  the  traffic 
is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  obstruction. 
You  see  also,  though,  that  the  fronts  of 
the  old  houses  are  elaborately  and  beau- 
tifully carved,  and  that  you  are  passing 
throtigh  a  maze  of  industry,  of  patient 
work,  of  all  that  makes  life  endurable  in 
these  lands.      At  every  door-step,  or 
within  what    in  England  would  be  a 
window,  you  see  the  skilled  artisan  at 
his  work,   or  the    salesman  or    sales- 
woman vending  wares  for  which  their 
ancestors    were  noted  many  ages  ago. 
In    dingy    shops,  not   unlike  marine 


stores   in  Europe,   you  may  purchase 
shawls  at  enormous  prices,  or  precious 
stones  worth   a  king's   ransom.     You 
know  that  the  stones  under  your  car- 
riage wheels   are  the  very  same  upon 
which  the  magnificent  Akbar  and  others 
drove  in  days  when  other  races  ruled  in 
this  fine  city ;  that  the  verandas  itom 
whence  you  are  being  overlooked  are 
those  from  which  homage  was  paid  to 
great  monarchs ;  that  the  life,  rich  or 
poor,   is  identically  the   same  life  in 
nearly  all,    if   not  all,  leading    char- 
acteristics, as  that  which  existed  here 
when  the  woK  and  the  wild  boar  held 
revel  in  Britain.       Nothing,    indeed, 
either  in  Benares  or  Cairo  (I  take  the 
most  oriental  cities  I  know)  impresses 
one  so  much  with  a  sense  of  oriental- 
ism as  do  these  narrow  streets  of  Agra. 
You  turn  from  this  to  the  fort — the 
Eort  of  Akbar,  but  now  an  element  of 
European  intrusion^  of  daring  innova- 
tion,   in  short  of   a  new  civilization 
dropped  down,  as   it  were,  to  leaven 
and  disturb  traditions,  habits,  impulses 
older  than  history.     Within  the  Fort 
you  see  marble  palaces  to  whose  rare 
beauty  no  pen  or  pencil  ever  yet  has 
done  justice.  Erom  its  waUs  you  see  the 
Taj,  standing  out  like  a  fedry  palace  in  a 
wilderness,  and  tombs,  mosques,  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  which  attest,  and  will 
long  attest,   the   grandeur    of   bygone 
times,  when  only  human  life  was  value- 
less, but  of  times,  nevertheless,  which 
the  people,  with  instincts  akin  to  our 
own,  ciJl  "good,"  as  well  as  "old." 
So  little  appreciation  is  there  even  of 
clever  civil  officers  and  European  laws. 
Erom  one  side  of  the  Eort  you  are 
pointed  (as  noticed  in  the  earlier  paper) 
to  where  the  King  of  Delhi  was  pro- 
claimed    during     the    mutiny,    while 
English  children  played  on  the  marble 
floors  in  the  royal  palaces  within.      In 
another  place  you  are  directed  to  where 
five  hundred  English  lancers  were  caught, 
while  grooming  their  horses,  by  a  body 
of  MflSirattas,  ten  to  one  in  number, 
and  where  the  Mahrattas  in  their  turn 
found  that  they  had   caught  Tartars ; 
the  lancers,  in  one  of  those  headlong 
impulses  which  at  such  moments,  known 
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in  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as  at  Balaclava, 
are  by  Mend  and  foe  alike  allowed  to 
be  sublinie,  mounted  instantly,  drove 
back  the  enemy  like  chaff  before  the 
wind,  and  returned  as  from  a  hunting- 
field,  in  a  spirit  more  like  frolic  thiui 
war.  You  are  shown  the  Somnauth 
Gates,  which  Lord  EUenborough  made 
so  famous,  the  guns  captured  by  Sir 
George  Campbell — ^famous  surely  for 
tiiat;  the  grave  of  lieut-Govemor 
Colvin  (described  to  me  by  one  who 
knew  him  well  in  those  trymg  times  as 
«  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  saw,  and 
one  of  the  most  heroic,")  and  the  stone 
put  up  by  **  a  devoted  wife,"  who  attests 
that  her  brave  husband  was  worn  out 
with  the  duties  and  anxieties  of  his 
office — a  very  touching  tribute.  Then 
you  have  that  throne  of  Akbar,  beyond 
all  question  the  grandest  judgment-seat 
in  the  worlds  and  other  ancient  remains 
of  which  a  volume  might  be  written ; 
of  which,  indeed,  volumes  have  been 
written,  and  still  the  subjects  are  not 
exhausted.  The  palaces  are  in  course 
of  restoration  by  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Drummond,  whose  efforts  in  this  way 
have  been  unwearied.  We  have  never 
created  anything  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  these  palaces,  and  perhaps  never 
shall  One  palace,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Jeh&nghir  for  his  Hindoo  wife,  has  a 
curious  mond.  Everything  conducive 
to  comfort  might  have  been  expected ; 
but  that  everything  needed  for  Hindoo 
devotion  should  also  be  provided  by 
one  who  believed  that  devotion  to  be 
idolatry,  is  a  little  beyond  the  toleration 
of  Europe,  even  in  these  times.  But  all 
this  was  done  by  Jeh&nghir. 

I  asked  several  times  if  the  Fort  would 
stand  a  siege  for  ever  so  short  a  time 
against  European  artillery,  and  the  reply 
wasalmost  uniformly  thesame: — ^'When 
we  are  reduced  to  standing  a  siege  here 
against  European  troops,  the  Fort  will 
be  of  little  use."  I  asked  again,  in 
effect,  oftener  than  twice  or  thrice, 
"What  danger  chiefly  do  you  fear?" 


and  I  had  pretiy  nearly,  in  effect,  the 
same  reply.     "  We  fear  English  views 
of  economy  on  the  one  hjuad,  and  the 
influence  of  opinion  other  than  econo- 
mical on  the  other.    Either  might  pro- 
vent  a  victory  being  followed  up  beyond 
the  Indus.     To  retain  India,  and  from 
India  to  occupy  the  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  East,  English  individualify 
must  have  fair  play.     A  man  with  or- 
ganizing powers  should  be  free  &om  the 
dread  of  seeing  at  any  moment  lus  work 
of  organizing  native  races  nipped  in  the 
bud.     The  native  army  should  be  reor- 
ganized.   The  system  of  drawing  ofli- 
cers  from  the  Queen's  army  has  failed. 
The  Staff  corps  gives  us  field>officers 
where  we  need  subalterns.    The  oflicers 
do  not  know  their  men,  nor  the  men 
their  officers,  &c,  where  penonal  influ- 
ence is  all-important."     These  are  al- 
most the  exact  words  of  a  distinguished 
officer,  and  they  represent  the  sentiments 
of  many.  They  are  the  words  of  one  who 
is  not  a  grumbler ;  who  indeed  has  no 
need  to    grumble,  if  a  distinguished 
position    is   any    security    against    it. 
Under     an    able    commander,    with 
full  power  to  organize  men,  and  with 
a  willingness  to  reward  loyalty,  courage, 
and  efficiency,  the  officers  of  the  English 
army  in  India  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  turn  the  tide  against  an  invader  than 
to  fear  invasion.     When  we  remember 
that  Anglo-Indian  troops  could  be  taken 
to  Egypt  a  generation  ago,  what  might 
not  be  done  in  these  times,  so  long  as 
we  are  supreme  at  sea  t    The  talk  about 
Kussia  as  asi  enemy  is  commoner  among 
civHians  than  among  soldiers,  and  com- 
moner at  home  than  in  India.     But  it 
is  common  enough  to  hear  officers  in 
India  say — ^^'We  never  are  sure  what 
England  may  do  up  to  the  point  when 
her  blood  ia  up.     She  is  very  philan- 
thropic till  she    ia  hit^  and  then  she 
finds  her  way  to  an  opposite  extreme. 
This  is  dangerous,  and  might  once  more 
prove  inconvenient" 

James  Boutledgb. 
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EICHARD    BAXTERi 


It  may  be  in  tiie  recollection  of  some 
that  in  the  ooiuso  of  last  year  I 
assisted  at  a  like  celebration  to  this 
in  the  town  of  Bedford.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  greater  ontwaid  con- 
trast than  that  between  John  Bnnyan 
and  Kichard  Baxter;  between  the  stout 
burly  youth  who  played  on  the  green  at 
Elstow,  and  the  pale,  lean,  dyspeptic  stu- 
dent who  came  hither  from  the  banks  of 
the  Seyem  ;  between  the  homely,  direct 
language,  the  native  poetic  genius  of  the 
illiteiate  tinker,  and  the  multifarious 
knowledge,  the  hair-splitting  arguments, 
and  the  prosaic  disputations  of  the  chief 
of  English  Protestant  schoolmen.  Their 
lives  ran  almost  parallel  to  each  other, 
yet,  so  £ar  as  we  know,  the  one  passed 
liis  threescore,  the  other  his  threescore 
and  sixteen  years  without  ever  having 
seen  the  other,  without  having  ever 
grasped  each  other^s  hand  or  looked  in 
each  other's  fiace.  We  are  far  better 
acquainted  with  both  than  either  at  the 
time  could  have  been  with  either.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  special  reasons  why, 

'  An  Address  at  the  Inauguration  of  the 
Statue  of  Richard  Baxter,  at  Kidderminster, 
July  28,  1876.  Larae  parts  of  the  Address 
were  omitted  in  the  delivery. 

The  statue  (by  Mr.  Brock)  represents  Baxter 

with  one  hand  lifted  up  as  if  preaching,  the 

other  resting  on  the  Bible.    On  the  p^estal 

of  the  statue  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

"Between  the  years  1641  and  1660 

this  town  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 

RiCHABD  BaxTKR, 

renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learning 
and  his  pastoral  fidelity. 
In  a  stonu]^  and  divided  ace 
he  advocated  unity  and  comprehension, 
pointing  the  way  to  the  Everlasting  Rest. 

Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 
united  to  raise  this  memorial,  A.D.  1875." 

No.  191. — VOL.  xxxn. 


thoogh  with  some  hesitation,  I  shonld 
req>ond  to  the  invitation  with  which 
I  was  honoured  on  this  occasion,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  out  some  lessons 
peculiar  to  Baxter,  and  fall  of  instroc- 
tion  for.  our  age,  perhaps  even  more  than 
for  his  own. 

I.  Unlike  Bunyan,  he  lived  not  in 
the  byways  and  comers  of  religious 
biography,  but  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  crowded  and  eventful  conflict  of  the 
national  crisis — ^known,  feared,  hated, 
beloved  throughout  the  realm.  He  was 
one  of  those  who,  without  occupying 
the  first  place  amongst  men  of  letters,  or 
the  first  place  amongst  men  of  action, 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  both. 
There  is  a  saying  of  Luther's  in  which 
he  divides  the  foremost  men  of  his  time 
and  country  into  four  classes  : — Wordi, 
not  deeds — ^Erasmus,  the  great  scholar ; 
Deeds,  not  wards — Martin  Luther  him- 
self, the  great  Eefoimer;  Deeds  and 
Words — Philip  Melanchthon,  scholar 
and  reformer ;  NeUher  deeds  nm*  words 
—  Carlostadt,  the  useless  iconodast. 
This  is  a  classification  which  runs 
through  all  ages,  and  not  least  tiirough 
the  seventeenth  century  of  our  own 
histoiy.  At  the  head  of  Words,  not 
deeds  shall  we  not  place  the  blind, 
disabled,  immortal  Milton?  At  the 
head  of  Deeds,  not  words,  none  can 
rival  the  dumb,  inarticulate,  confhsed, 
but  all-powerful  Oliver.  Those  who  had 
ndther  deeds  nor  words — ^the  foolish, 
empty,  ranting,  canting  partisans — ^was 
not  their  name  '^legion "both  amongst 
Eoyalists  and  Eoundheads?  But 
deeds  and  words  together  there  is  } 
any  one  that  can  stand  comparisr 

0  < 
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Bicluurd  Baxter.   It  has  been  traly^  said 
that  he  lepTesented  the  spirit  of  the 
century  more  than   any  other  single 
man,  both  in    its    wei^ess   and  its 
strengtL     Look  at  him  in  court  and 
camp— -confronting  with  equal  energy 
Protector  and   King,   demagogue  and 
despoty  wUd  enthusiast  or  worldly  poli- 
tician.   Look  at  his  labours  for  four- 
teen long  years  in  this  town.     There 
are  some  three  or  four  parishes  in  Eng- 
land which  have  been  raised  by  their 
pastors  to  a  national,  almost  a  world- 
wide, fame.     Of  these  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  Kidderminster,  for  Baxter 
without  Elidderminster  would  have  been 
but  half  of  himself;  and  Kidderminster 
without  Baxter  would  have  had  nothing 
but  its  carpets.     You  gave  him  the 
place  &om  which  he  moved  the  English 
world.     He  gave  to  you  the  fame  which 
on  this  day  has  attracted  hither  repre- 
sentatives from  every  class  in  England, 
and  even  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

What  he  was  and  how  he  dealt  as  he 
went  in  and  out  amongst  you  I  leave 
to  be  related  by  one  who  knows  him 
and  all  his  time  so  well,  that  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  believe  hJTii  to  be 
that  very  contemporary  come  to  life 
again  whom  Baxter  is  always  describing 
as  "  the  judicious*  Dr.  Stoughton ; "  one 
to  whose  kindly  Nonconformist  hands 
we  gladly  make  over,  by  a  singular  re- 
verse, thieit  aspect  of  Baxter's  career 
in  which  he  was  most  emphatically  a 
mimster  of  the  I^ational  Church — much 
in  the  same  way  as,  in  Dante's  Vision  of 
Paradise,  Bonaventura,  the  Franciscan, 
rejoices  to  think  that  the  praises  of  his 
founder,  St  Francis,  shall  be  sung  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  chief  of  the  rival  sect 
of  the  Dominicans. 

Here,  in  Kidderminster,  if  nowhere 
else,  his  pulpit,  his  church,  his  portrait, 
his  chair,  his  books,  your  hivitation '  to 

*  Hunt's  "Religious  Thought  in  England," 
i.  265. 

'  See  the  '  *  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest "  passim. 
This  address  was  followed  by  an  able  and  ex- 
haustive account  of  Baxter's  pastoral  career  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton. 

*  This  invitation  to  him  and  his  still  more 

interesting  farewell  have  not  been  published. 

They  were  seen  on  this  occasion  through  the 

kindness  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hunter  of  Dr. 

V^liams's  libtary. 


him,  his  fiaewell  to  you,  will  for  ever 
nourish  the  recollection  that  with  you, 
as  he  said,  ^  the  pleasantest  part  of  all  his 
life  in  the  ministry  was  passed;"  becaoae 
nowhere  else  were  his  spiritual  succeaaes 
so  great ;  ISecause  you  saw  in  him  one 
who,  as  a  distinguished  contemporaiy^ 
said,  ''feared  no  man's  displeasure,  and 
hoped  for  no  man's  preferment ; "  who 
exemplified  in  his  own  person  one  of 
his  own  farewell  precepts — ''He  that 
will  avoid  doing  evil  must  be  taken  up 
with  doing  good." 

IL  But  I  turn  from  his  deeds,  which 
belong  especially  to  this  place,  to  his 
words,  which  belong  to  sdl  mankind; 
his  words,  so  feur  as  we  can  separate  them 
from  his  deeds,  when  the  one  must  be 
to  the  other  as  the  thunder  to  the  light- 
ning.   Think  of  his  prodigious  sermons 
— ^prodigious  to  read,  how  much  more  to 
hear,  two  to  three  hours  long — ^think 
of   that  wonderful  series  of  "several 
sermons  "    preached    in   Westminster 
Abbey  "  On  the  Vain  Religion  of  the 
Formal  Hypocrite."  Look  at  his  volumes 
— 150  as  some  reckon,  200  as  others.^ 
When    Boswell    asked    Dr.    Johnson 
which|of  Baxter's  works  he  recommended 
to  be  read,  that  great  old  Churchman 
roared  out,  "Read  any  of  them — ^they  are 
all  good."    I  have  not  followed,  nor  do 
I  recommend  you  to  follow,  this  advice ; 
nor  do  I  believe  it.    Baxter's  works  are 
not  all  good — ^nor  is  any  of  them  good 
throughout    Even  the  "Saints'  Rest" 
has  only  become  readable  by  abridge 
ment  on  abridgment    The  "Refoimed 
Liturgy,"  which  he  wrote  in  a  fortnight^ 
is  a  model  of  activity,  but  not  of  devo- 
tional style.    In  comparison  with  it,  as 
Matthew  Arnold   says,  even  our  <dd 
friend  "  Dearly  beloved  "  can  well  stand 
its  ground.    There  is  something  provok- 
ingly  contentious  in  his  objections  to 
every  scheme  of  worship  or  government 
except  his  own.  Even  the  utmost "  dissi- 
denceof  dissent"  would  acknowledge  that 
he  must  have  been  at  times  captious  be- 
yond endurance.  His  digressions  and  di- 
visions are  abeohitelyintenninableL  His 

«  Robert  Boyle  (Oime,  IL  447). 

*  Bunet  giyes  200.  Bot  Orosut  (ii  the 
annotated  list  appended  to  Baxter^  <«What 
Must IDo to  be  &T«d f »  p. M) ghw  1». 
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mode  of  statiiig  docbineei,  though  often 
generous  and  genial,  is  more  often  harsh 
and  repulsive.     He  is  filled  with  the 
most  extravagant  notions  of  his  age  on 
portents  and  on  magic.    His  solutions  of 
speculative  difficulties  are  often  like  the 
medical  receipts  which  he  recommended 
from  his  pulpit  to  his  flock.     ''Take 
three  gallons  of  clarified  whej,  put  in 
it  two  handfuls  of  halm,  and  as  much 
framity,  and  as  much  horage,  hoil  it  to 
two  gallons,  and  put  it  in  a  stone  pot  of 
earth  that  hath  a  spigot  at  the  hottom, 
and  put  into  it  a  thin  canvas  hag,  two 
ounces  of  lemon,  an  ounce  of  epithyme, 
an    ounce  of  bruised  anlBeed,  and  a 
handful  of  ground-ivy  (called  alehoof)/' 
&c.  &c.^     His  learoing,  wide  as  it  was, 
had  little  of  that  critical  discrimination 
or  profound  research  that  renders  even 
the  errors    of  great   scholars  fruitful. 
''Read,"    he   says,    "the   writings   of 
our  old  solid  divines,  such  as  Perkins, 
Bolton,   Dodd,    Sibbs,  and    especially 
Doctor  Preston ;  begin  with  the  Assem- 
bly's '  Lesser  Catechism,'  then  read  the 
Greater,  and  next  Master  Ball's,  and  then 
Doctor  Ames's  '  Marrow  of  Divinity.'  "^ 
Alas !  how  few  of  these  are  now  ever 
heard  of,  whilst  Benedict  Spinoza,  who 
seemed  to  Baxter  "  a  paltry  fellow,  not 
worth  the  naming,"^  has  achieved  a  uni- 
versal fame,  and  veneration  alike  as  a 
philosopher  and  as  a  saiut.   We  can  un- 
derstand how  Baxter  looked  forward  to 
communion  in  the  other  world  with  the 
great  saints  of  the  Old  and  theiN'ew  Testa^ 
ment — ^the  heroes  of  early  Christianity  or 
of  the  Reformation — ^the  patriots  of  his 
own  time,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Brooke.^ 
But  we  can  hardly  forbear  a  smile  when 
we  read  that  he  also  confidently  relies  on 
the  delights  of  an  eternal  converse  with 
"Zanchius,  Parens,  Piscator,  Camero, 
Whitelocke,     Cartwright,     Brightman, 
Dodd,  Stukes,  Bayne,  Bradshaw,  Bol- 
ton, Ben,  Hildeisham,  Pemble,  Twiss, 
Paston,  Sibbs." 

Yes — ^Bishop  Burnet  was  right  when 
he  said  that  "Baxter  meddled  in  too 
many  things^  and  was,  most  unhappily, 
subtle  and  metaphysical  in  everything," 

J  Baxter's  Works,  xvii.  280. 

*  Ibid,  xxii  335. 

»  Ibid.  XV.  48,  64.        *  Ibid,  xxii  122. 


with  tedious  subtilty  and  bad  meta- 
physics. But  it  is  this  very  tissue 
of  contradictions  of  colour,  of  unprofit- 
able stuff,  through  which — if  I  may 
draw  a  figure  from  the  world-famous 
manufacture  of  Kidderminster — there 
run  golden  threads  and  solid  strands, 
which  redeem  even  the  most  obscure 
parts  from  ignominy,  and  at  times  are 
woven  into  patches  and  fringes  of  glori- 
ous splendour. 

1.  That  same  discerning  contempo- 
rary whom  I  have  just  quoted  observes 
that  Baxter  had  "a  very  moving  and 
pathet;cal  way  of  writing,  and  was  his 
whole  life  long  a  man  of  great  zeal 
and  much  simplicity."  It  is  this 
power  that  we  now  call  "earnestness" 
which  to  the  listening  ear  distinguishes 
even  the  most  tiresome  of  his  arguments 
from  the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal  of  the  rhetoric  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. That  often  repeated  saying 
of  his,^  which  has  become  proverbial, 
that  he  preached  "  as  a  dying  man  to 
dying  men,''  was  in  his  case  no  mere 
figure  of  speech.  Never  was  there  a 
case  where  the  spirit  so  triumphed  over 
the  feebleness  of  the  flesh,  as  in  that 
long  conflict  with  "  pleurisy,  nephritic, 
and  cholic,"  with  the  thirty-six  doctors 
whom  he  invoked,  and  his  own  innu- 
merable remedies ;  the  "  fourteen  years 
of  a  languishing  state  when  he  had 
scarcely  a  waking  hour  free  from  pain ; 
twenty  several  times  near  to  death — in 
constant  expectation  of  his  final  change ; 
yet  still  not  wholly  disabled  to  God's  ser- 
vice ;  his  dull  heart  forced  to  more  im- 
portunate requests,  and  with  more  rare 
discoveries  of  His  mercy  than  he  could 
have  had  in  a  more  prosperous  state."  ^ 

Even  as  a  mere  specimen  of  en- 
durance and  of  indefatigable  struggle 
against  every  kind  of  physical  obstacle, 
Baxter's  long  painful  existence  is  an 
example  to  us  alL  You,  if  there  be  any 
here,  who  are  life-long  invalids,  or  who, 
like  our  dear  friend  and  pastor,  Baxter's 
present  successor,  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  returned 
through  the  long  and  wearisome  ascent 

s  Ortne,  i.  161 ;  also  Baxter's    "  Poetical 
Fragments,"  p.  30. 
«  Works,  xxii.  2,  3.    , 
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of  slow  and  difficult  recoveiy — ehotild 
take  courage  from  his  example,  and 
be  convinced  that  in  the  way  of  doing 
the  work  of  God  even  the  feeblest  of 
frames,  and  the  most  trying  sicknesses 
are  not  a  fatal  bar.  "Weakness  and 
pain  helped  me/^  he  says,  "to  study 
how  to  die — ^that  set  me  on  studying 
how  to  live,  and  that  on  studying  the 
doctrine  from  which  I  must  fetch  my 
motives  or  comforts.  Beginning  with 
necessities,  I  proceeded  by  degrees,  and 
now,"  he  says  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
"  I  am  going  to  see  that  for  which  I 
have  lived  and  studied."  ^ 

But  this  leads  us  to  the  thought 
of  the  permanent  weight  which  is 
thus  given  to  all  his  words;  namely, 
that  they  are  not  the  mere  effusions 
of  a  man  throwing  off  his  specular 
tions  in  the  exuberance  of  health, 
but  the  expressions  of  a  spirit  which 
felt  itself  constantly,  as  he  says, 
*'at  the  door  of  eternity,"  "as  it 
were  with  one  foot  in  the  grave — 
a  man  that  was  betwixt  living  and 
dead."  ^  "  Whilst  we  wrangle  here  in  the 
dark" — ^this  was  his  constant  thought 
— "we  are  dying  and  passing  to  that 
world  which  will  decide  all  controver- 
sies; and  the  safest  passage  thither  is 
by  peaceable  holiness.''^  It  was  this 
deep  seriousness  which  gave  a  new 
nerve  and  force  to  his  intellectual 
ardour.  "I  would  as  soon  doubt  the 
Gospel  verity,"  said  Coleridge,  "as  I 
would  doubt  Baxter's  veracity."  It 
was  this  gave  such  a  religious  solemnity 
to  his  devouring  insatiable  appetite  for 
truth  in  aU  its  forms.  *'  He  that  can 
see  God  in  all  things,  and  hath  all  his 
life  sanctified  by  the  love  of  God,  will 
above  all  men  value  each  particle  of 
knowledge  of  which  such  holy  ^  use 
may  be  made,  as  we  value  every  grain 
of  gold."  "  Every  degree  of  knowledge 
tendeth  to  more,  and  every  known  truth 
be&iendeth  others,  and,  like  fire,  tend- 
eth to  the  spreading  of  our  knowledge 
to  all  neighbour  truths  that  are  intelli- 
gible."    "Look  to  all  things,  or  to  as 

^  Orme,  i.  11. 

•  "Poetical  Fragmenta,"   Aug.   7,   1681 
works,  xxii.  2. 

3  Orme,  ii  239. 

*  Works,  XV.  207  ;  xxiii.  440,  441. 


many  as  possible.  When  half  is  un- 
known the  other  half  is  not  half 
known."  "Truth  is  so  dear  a  ^end, 
and  He  that  sent  it  so  much  more  dear, 
that  whatever  I  suffer  I  dace  not  stifle 
or  conceal  it ! "  "As  long  as  you  are 
uncertain,  profess  yourselves  uncertam ; 
and  if  men  condemn  you  for  your  igno- 
rance when  you  are  willing  to  know 
the  truth,  so  will  not  God ;  but  when 
you  are  certain,  resolve  in  tiie  strength 
of  God,  and  hold  fast  whatever  it  costs 
you,  even  to  the  death — ^and  never  fear 
being  losers  by  God,  by  His  truth,  or  by 
fidelity  in  your  duty."*  That  strain  is 
indeed  of  a  higher  mood  than  the  cant 
of  the  mere  Geological  disputant  It 
is  the  strain  of  Luther  or  of  Locke.  It 
is  the  rebuke  to  the  cowardly  panics 
of  our  religious  world;  it  is  the  re- 
buke to  the  cynical  indifference  of  ooi 
scientific  world ;  from  one  who,  had  ha 
lived  in  our  days,  would,  alike  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  lecture  room,  have  opened 
upon  us  that  consuming  fire  of  his  love 
for  truth,  which,  as  he  says,  "he  could 
not  keep  secret  to  himself  shut  up  in 
his  heart  and  bones." 

2.  But  we  have  yet  to  ask  what 
was  the  message  which  this  ever«dying 
saint,  this  indomitable  student^  was 
specially  empowered  to  deliver.  It 
was  that  which  has  been  inscribed  on 
his  monument  "  In  a  stormy  and 
divided  age*'* — stormy  with  the  storms 
of  three  revolutions,  divided  with 
the  divisions  of  a  hundred  sects — "  he 
advocated  unity  and  comprehension.*' 
Many  other  thoughts  abounded  in  that 
teeming  brain,  but  they  are  more  or 
less  secondary.  This  one  thought  was 
primary,  and  ever-recuning.  Other 
messages  of  divine  or  human  truth  were 
delivered  with  more  force  and  consist- 
ency by  others  of  his  time.  But  in  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  this  message  he 
stood  pre-eminent  Milton  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  in  the  eloquence  of  the  "  Areopar 
gitica"  and  the  "Liberty  of  Prophesying," 
Tillotson  in  his  prudent  and  generoos 
policy,  Ohillingworth  and  Gudworth  in 
their  philosophic  arguments,  promoted 
the  same  great  cause  of  healing  the 
divisions  of  Christendom  and  exJaiging 

s  Works,  XV.  174,  184  ;  xxiii  441. 
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the  borders  of  the  JS'ational  ChuiclL 
Bat  With  Baxter  this  zeal  for  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and 
in  righteouaness  of  life,  was  the  funda- 
mental dogma  of  his  theology,  the  ab- 
sorbing passion  of  his  existence,  ming- 
ling with  all  his  combats  in  this  world, 
ana  with  all  his  meditations  on  the 
world  to  come.  ''  In  necessary  things 
unity,  in  unnecessary  things  liberty, 
in  all  things  charity."  This  famous 
maxim  was  dug  out  by  Baxter  from  an 
obscure  German  treatise^  and  made  al- 
most the  motto  of  his  life,  and  now  it 
has   gradually  entered   into    universal 

^  Works  xxiL  8  ;  xxiiL  145.  I  subjoin  the 
accotmt  of  this  treatise  from  Herzog's  Cyclo- 
punlia,  a  refereuce  which  I  owe  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter. 

"Rupertus  Meldenius  was  a  conciliatory 
theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
the  particulars  of  whose  life  nothing  can 
be  ascertained  ;  even  his  name  has  been  con- 
sidered a  fictitious  one.  He  is  known  only  by 
one  writing,  Pa/roBnesia  votiva  pro  pace  eccle- 
sicB  ad  Theologos  Augustanon  Confessionis,  As 
early  as  1786,  J.  G.  Pfeiffer,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Leipzig,  feared  that  the  writing 
might  be  lost,  and  caused  it  to  be  printed  in 
his  Miscellanea  TJieologica,  and  from  these 
Liicke  has  it  in  his  work — *  Upon  the  age,  the 
author,  the  original  form,  and  proper  sense  of 
the  ecclesiastical  formula  of  concora,  In  Tieces- 
sariis  Unitas  ;  in  non  necessariis  Libertas ;  in 
utrisque  Cariias^  Gottingen,  1850.' 

Liicke  tries  to  determine  the  time  of  Mel- 
denius, when  he  made  it  apparent  from  the 
Paroeneiis  that  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  John  Amd,  and  wrote  this  work  oetween 
the  twentieth  or  fortieth  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  By  means  of  the  work  Stabili- 
mentum  Irenicum,  1635,  discovered  in  the 
Hambuig  Library,  in  which  some  sentences 
of  the  Parwnesis  are  quoted,  this  conjecture  of 
Liicke's  is  confirmed.  As  to  the  au^or  we 
discover  indeed  nothing,  still  it  mentions  him 
as  a  well-known  man,  with  no  indication  that 
the  name  was  fic^tious. 

'*  Rupert  Meldenius  was  a  true  exponent  of 
the  formula  of  concord  ;  he  docs  not  think 
of  a  union  of  both  churches ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  he  longs  for  the  inner  peace  of  the 
Church,  for  a  practical  piety  instead  of  the 
dry  controversial  theology  of  the  schools. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  far  from  all  extravagance  ; 
he  b  healthy  throughout,  in  that  time  a  very 
rare  phenomenon.  The  Paramesis  consists  of 
two  parts :  in  the  first,  the  author  describes 
Hhortiy  the  position  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  in  the  second  he  presents  the  remedy.  He 
charges  the  theologians  that  they  do  not  pro- 
perly distinguish  between  things  necessary  and 


literature,  and  been  deemed  worthy  of 
no  lesser  name  than  that  of  the  great 
Augustine,  who,  I  fear,  with  all  his 
power  and  piety,  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
wrote  anytlung  so  good  or  so  wise  as 
this.  Listen  to  a  few  of  the  sayings  in 
which  Baxter  carried  out  this  maxim — 
"  I  tell  you  that  if  you  use  but  true  love 
and  willingness  in  a  diligent,  reformed, 
pious,  and  righteous  life,  there  is,  cer- 
tainly there  is,  saving  faith  and  know- 
ledge within." 2  "I  will  not  be  one 
that  shall  condemn  or  reject  a  lover 
of  Crod  and  Christ  and  holiness  for 
want  of  distinct  particular  knowledge,  or 
words  to  utter  it  aright."^  '^  The  least 
contested  points  are  commonly  the 
most  weighty."^ 

unnecessary ;  one  must  be  always  prepared  for 
cotnbat,  but  one  must  not  continuously  stiivo. 
In  order  effectually  to  build  up  a  church  the 
minister  must  be  in  the  holiness  of  his  life 
blameless.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  Pharisaic  hypocrisv,  out  of  which  pro- 
ceed ^<Ao8o(ia,  ipthapyvpiaf  and  tpiXovfiKla,  The 
chief  faults  of  the  theologian  of  the  time  the 
auUior  describes  in  tell  pages,  and  concludes 
with  the  exclamation,  Serva  nos,  Domine^ 
alioquin  perimua.  In  contradistinction  to 
these  shortcomings,  Rupert  describes  in  tlie 
second  part  the  contrary  virtues,  humility, 
contentment,  love  of  peace,  which  the  Chris- 
tian must  practise.  A  lack  of  love  is  the  cause 
of  all  sorrow.  Knowledge  there  is  enough  of, 
but  love,  the  true  salt,  is  deficient.  One  can 
scarcely  believe  that  a  minister,  whose  sins  are 
forgiven  by  God,  should  not  cover  the  faults 
in  the  writings  of  his  colleagues  with  tlio 
mantle  of  love.  Ortmiwrn,  vcro  norTna,  says 
Rupert,  sit  carUa>s  cwm  prudejUia  quddain 
pia  et  humilUaU  non  fida  conjunda,  Rupert 
does  not  altogether  reject  controversial  theo- 
logy, but  there  must  be  connected  with  it  a 
pious  and  thoughtful  moderation.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  feared  that  one  woidd  rather  lose 
than  win  the  love  of  Christ  in  his  heart  by  the 
transgression  of  moderation  in  the  discernment 
of  divine  secrets.  The  old  saying  is  familiar, 
Nimium  aUercando  amiUitur  Veritas,  Then 
Rupert  compares  the  former  and  present  con- 
dition of  Christendom,  and  concludes  with 
saying,  Si  nos  servaremua  in  Tucessariis  Unu 
totem;  innon  necessariis  LiberttUem;  in  tUrisque 
CarUatem,  optimo  certe  loco  essent  res  nostrw, 
.  .  .  **  This  writing,  with  its  breath  of  genuine 
piety,  appears  in  these  days  of  ours,  to  have 
been  soon  forgotten  without  particular  effect, 
but  it  remains  to  us  as  a  monument  that  God, 
even  in  those  dreary  times,  did  not  lack  men 
who  could  have  led  in  the  right  way,  but  that 
ho  found  none  to  Hsten." 

«  Works,  XV.  218 ;  xvi.  886. 

3  Ibid.  xxiU.  271. 
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Again  and  again,  amidst  all  his  own 
limitations  and  contradictions,  he  fEdls 
back  on  the  Creed  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Decalogue,  as  the  essentials 
and  fundamentsds  of  religion ;  and 
maintains  that  '^  no  particular  words  in 
the  world  are  essential  to  our  religion; 
otherwise  no  man  could  he  saved  with- 
out the  language  those  words  belonged 
to."  And  even  to  the  objection,  so  ter- 
rifying in  his  own  age  as  in  our  own, 
that  the  breadth  of  this  scheme  would 
admit  the  Papist  and  the  Socinian,  he 
boldly  replied,  ''So  much  the  better, 
and  so  much  the  fitter  it  is  to  be  the 
matter  of  our  concord."^  "  For  myself,*' 
he  says,  ''  I  will  take  no  narrow  name;  I 
will  be  a  Christian,  a  mere  Christian,  a 
Catholic  Christian."  That  much-abused 
word  ''Catholic''  was  to  him  the  e:^- 
pression  of  his  dearest  convictions.  He 
always  uses  it  in  its  original  sense  of 
"  universal,"  "  comprehensive."  It  runs 
through  the  titles  of  his  treatises,  it  forms 
the  staple  of  his  arguments.  If  it  ever 
could  be  redeemed  from  its  perverted 
use,  it  would  have  been  by  the  persistent 
accuracy  with  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  it  In  the  last  resort 
sin  and  moral  evil  were,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  only  grounds  of  division  in 
Christendom — holiness  and  moral  good- 
ness the  only  grounds  of  union  here  or 
hereafter. 

3.  It  was  by  no  hasty  or  presumptu- 
ous partisanship  that  Baxter  arrived  at 
a  Christian  liberality  so  far  ^beyond  his 
age.  In  some  respects  it  cut  directly 
across  the  grain  of  his  own  combative 
dogmatism;  across  the  current  of  his 
own  impassioned  earnestness.  But  he 
has  enabled  us  to  see  the  processes  by 
which  he  reached  these  serener  heights, 
and  the  process  is  even  more  instructive 
than  the  conclusions, — ^perhaps  even 
congenial  to  some  to  whom  the  con- 
clusions may  be  startling  and  offensive. 
It  is  now  many  years  ago  since,  on  one 
of  the  few  occasions  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  late  Sir  James 
Stephen,  he  recommended  me,  with  his 
own  peculiar  solemnity,  to  read  the  last 
twenty-four  pages  of  the  first  part  of 

1  "Nairative  of  his  Own  Life,"  p.  198. 


Baxter^s  '<  Narrative  of  his  Own  Life.'' » 
*'  Lose  not  a  day  in  reading  it,"  he  said; 
"you  will  never  repent  of  ii"  That 
very  night  I  followed  his  advice,  and  I 
have  ever  since,  publicly  and  privately, 
advised  eveiy  theologictd  student  to  do 
the  same.  It  was  a  passage  easy  to  be 
found,  for,  with  a  singular  concunenoe 
of  favourable  testimony,  it  was  extracted 
as  the  very  flower  of  Baxter's  writings^ 
in  a  well-known  work  by  an  eminent 
Churchman  of  the  last  generation-- 
father  of  two  gifted  bishops,  one  of  our 
own,  the  other  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Communion.  From  the  latter  of  this 
Episcopal  pair,  who  once  delivered  an 
address  in  this  place,  fall  of  admiration 
of  your  famous  pastor,  I  have  recei?ed 
•a  letter  written  by  the  poet  Words- 
worth, bearing  his  own  unbiased  wit- 
ness to  the  extraordinary  excelldiioe  of 

•  Book  I.,  Parti.,  pp.  124—188.  Thepaaage 
lias  lately  been  repu  Diished  in  a  aepante  form. 

8  In  the  ■  fifth  volume  (p.  552—597)  of 
''Ecclesiastical  Biography;  or,  lires  of 
Eminent  Men  Connected  with  the  History  of 
Religion  in  England. "  By  Christopher  Word*- 
worth,  D.D.,  late  Master  of  Trinity  CoUegB, 
Cambridge,  father  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  the  present  Bishop  of  8t  Andrew^ 
and  brother  of  the  poet  The  interesting  ad- 
dress of  Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth  to  which 
I  refer  above  was  delivered  in  Kiddcnmnster 
on  August  22,  1862,  on  "The  Bennionofthe 
Church  in  Great  Britain."  The poefs  opinion 
was  commimicated  to  the  Master's  wife, 
and  by  her  to  her  husband  : — "  Your  brother 
says  the  most  interesting  part  of  your  book 
is  in  Baxter's  account  of  himself,— of  which 
there  is  too  little,— and  the  most  dull  and 
tedious  is  Philip  Henry,  of  which  there  is  too 
much.  On  the  whole  he  is  much  pleasjed 
with  your  work.  He  and  his  sister  have 
read  it  through."  The  Master— as  I  learn 
from  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  to  whose  kind- 
ness I  owe  these  family  reminiscences—when 
he  was  compiling  his  **  Christian  Institates 
for  **  Students  in  the  Universities  and  the 
Junior  Members  of  the  several  Learned  and 
Liberal  Professions,"  and  "  wished  to  insert  in 
them  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  cat<j- 
chetical  work  he  could  find  m  the  EngUsh 
language,"  made  choice  of  Baxter's  **Catechiiang 
of  Families,"  **  in  preference  to  all  others,  after 
the  fullest  deliberation."  I  add  a  memorandnni 
of  the  old  Cambridge  Churchman's  fevourite 
works,  furnished  by  the  same  kind  authonty. 
"Standing  Dishes.  (Theology).— Hooker, 
Taylor,  Barrow,  Butler,  Leighton,  Ba^^r. 
(Miscellaneous)  Vei-se.— Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Cowper,  Bums,  WordswortL  Prose. 
Bacon,  Burke,  Milton." 
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this  extract:  ''The  most  uiteiesting 
part)"  writes  the  poet  to  his  learned 
brotiier,  ''of  all  the  work  is  Baxter's 
account  of  himself." 

The  passage  is  indeed  worthy  of  all 
these  praises.    It  stands  in  the  veiy  fore- 
most rank  of  autobiographical  reflections ; 
and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  in  perma^ 
nent 'practical  instruction  it  as  much  ex- 
cels anything  even  in  the  "  Confessions  " 
of  Augustine,  as  in  ordinary  fame  it  falls 
below  them.     It  sums  up  the  "soul- 
experiment"  by  which  the  venerable 
man,  at  the  close  of  his  eventful  life, 
acquaints  his  readers  "  what  change  God 
had  made  upon  his  mind  and  heart  since 
the  unriper  times  of  his  youth,  and 
where  he  had  differed  in  judgment  and 
disposition  from  his  former  self."    The 
interest  of  this  summary  is  not  merely 
that  it  reiterates  in  every  shape  and 
form  that  desire  for  unity  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  but  that  it  points 
out  the  various  stsges  by  which  every 
serious  student  of  human  nature  and 
of  his  own  history  may  rise  above  the 
crude  and  narrow  notions  by  which  all 
men,   especially  perhaps  all    religious 
men,  are  exposed  in  their  early  or  their 
less  instructed  years. 

The  substitution  of  solid  for  super- 
ficial knowledge ;  the  sense  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  verbal  controversy ;  the  keen 
perception  of   the  difference  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials;   the  as- 
surance that  "the  best  doctrine  and 
study  is  that  which  maketh  men  better 
and  conduceth  to  render  them  happy ;" 
the  dear  insight  into  the  various  grada- 
tions of  certainty ;  the  transition  &om 
morbid    introspection  of   self   to   the 
contemplation  of  the  Infinite  goodness 
and  wisdom ;  the  growth  of  learning 
and  experience  that  led  him   to  dis- 
trust any  exclusive  authority,  and  to 
despise  more  and  more  the  spirit  of 
party;   the    power   of    "seeing  more 
good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  and  in 
all  churches  than  heretofore;"   the  ac- 
knowledgment that  goodness,  and  good- 
ness alone,  whether  amongst  heathens 
or  Christians,  is  the  sole  and  the  efficient 
condition  of  salvation;  the  growth  of 
toleration  even  for  those  whom  lus  own 
times  and  his  own  feelings  led  him 


most  to  suspect  and  fear ;  his  increased 
horror  of  separation ;  his  increased  in- 
difference to  the  approbation  of  men ;  his 
detestation  of  "  selfishness  "^ — that  new 
word  which  he  and  his  Puritan  friends 
appear  to  have  coined  for  the  express 
purpose   of    expressing  their  virtuous 
indignation  against  it — these  are  the 
seeds  of  great  and    fruitful  thoughts 
which  the  training  of  a  long  life  had 
sown  in  his  own  mind,   and  which, 
through   his    record  of  them,  he  has 
sown  for  all  future  generations.    Bead 
that  touching  narrative,    my  younger 
friends,  for  it  contains  the  very  warning 
which  you  all   need,  whether  Church- 
man or  Nonconformist,  whejther  Badical, 
liberal,  or  Conservative — for  possibly 
you  may  be  amongst  those  very  cha- 
racters that  he  elsewhere  describes ;  as 
"  young  and  raw,  like  young  fruit,  sour 
and  harsh,   addicted  to  pride  of  their 
own  opinions,  to  sdf-conceitedness,  tur- 
bulency,  censoriousness,  and  temerity, 
and  to  engage  themselves  for  a  cause 
and  party  before  they  understood  the 
matter."     Bead  it,  my  older  friends,  for 
it  is  the  very  point  at  which  we  ought 
all  to  have  reached,  and  which  not  to 
have  reached  is  our  bitter  shame  and 
condemnation ;  be  amongst  those  whom 
he  describes  as  "ancient  and  experienced 
Christians,  that  have  tried  the  spirits 
and  have  seen  which  was  of  God  and 
which  of  man ;  and  noted  the  work 
of  both  in  the  world,  like  ripe  firuit 
mellow  and  sweet."  ^ 

And  neither  in  this  immortal  passage, 
nor  elsewhere,  does  Baxter  allow  us  to 
forget  that  these  free  and  noble  aspira- 
tions, these  counsels  of  moderation^  and 
philosophical  discrimination,  are  founded 
on thoseetemal principles  of  truereligion, 
which  of  themselves  banish  and  drive 
away  a  whole  brood  of  errors  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  What  can  be 
more  complete  than  that  reply  to  the 

1  Tho  word  occurs  frequently  in  Baxter. 
For  the  novelty  of  its  appearance  see  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  "Study  of  Words." 

>  '^Narrative  of  his  Own  Life,"  Part  II., 
p.  144,  and  "Farewell  Letter"  (unpublished). 

3  For  the  way  in  which  "Moderation  "  was 
the  especial  pride  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
party  of  i£aX  day,  see  Hunt's  "Beligious 
Thought  in  England,"  L  410. 
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TBsfc  held  of  controversialists  who  use 
words  without  meaning  and  doctrines 
without  definition?  ^' There  is  no  con- 
ftttiQg  a  man  that  saith  nothing.     Non- 
sense is  tmanswerable,   if   thou    hast 
enough  of  jit."  ^     "0  happy  the  world, 
happy  the  kingdoms,  most  happy  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  if  we  could  possibly 
bring  men  to  know  their  ignorance."^ 
^'  in  a  wordy  almost  all  the  contentions  of 
divines,  the  sects,  the  factions,  the  un- 
reconciled feuds,  the  differences  in  re- 
ligion, which  have  been  thei  taunt  of 
th«  devil  and  of  his  emissanes  in  the 
world,  have  come  &om  pretended  know- 
ledge and  taking  uncertain  for  certaia 
truths."  ^    What  a  tissue  of  theological 
falsehood  and  frivolity  could  be  rent  to 
pieces    if    that    hope    were    fulfilled. 
^'  When  will  the  Lord  persuade  us  not 
to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  writ- 
ten; but  to  acknowledge  that  which 
is  unrevealed  to  be  beyond  us ;  and  that 
which  is  more  darkly  revealed  to  be 
more  doubtful  to  us."     ''  Being  in  sick- 
ness cast  far  from  home,  where  I  had 
no  book  but  my  Bible,  I  set  to  study 
the  truth  &om  thence,  and  so,  by  the 
blessing  of   God,   discovered  more  in 
one  week   than  I  had    in    seventeen 
years'  reading,  hearing,  and  wrangling/** 
What  a  healing,  pacifying,  invigorat- 
ing influence  is  wrapt  up  in  that  title 
of  one  of  his  books :  ^'  Catholic  Theo- 
logy, plain,  pure,  and  peaceable,  for  the 
pacification   of   the   dogmatical   word- 
warriors,   who,    by    contending    about 
things  not  revealed,  or  not  understood, 
and  by  taking  verbal  differences  for  real, 
and  their  arbitrary  notions  for  neces- 
sary sacred  truths,  deceive  and  deceiving 
by  ambiguous  unexplained  words,  have 
long  been  the  shame  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion; .  .  .  written  chiefly  for  posterity, 
when  sad  experience  has  taught  men  to 
hate  theological  logical  wars,  and  to 
love,  sue,  and  care  for  peace."  ^    What  a 
new  face  would  be  put  on  our  disputes, 
whether   in  private    or  public  liife,  if 
we  were   to     engrave  on    our  hearts 
these    aphorisms :  —  '^  Acquaint    your- 
selves with  healing  truths ;  and  labour 

»  Works,  xvL  474.         «  Ibid.  xv.  116. 

\  lb.  XV.  89.     *  lb.  xxii.  237  ;  Orme  ii.  46. 

'  Ibid.  xvi.  367,  868. 


to  be  as  skilful  in  the  work  of  padfying 
and  agreeing  men,  as  most  axe  in  the 
work    of    dividing    and    disagreeiBg. 
Know  it  to  be  a  part  of  your  cathoUo 
work  to  be   peaconmakeis,  and  there- 
fore study  how  to  do  it  as  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 
I  think  most  divines  themselves  in  the 
world  do  study  differences  a  hundred 
hours,  for  one  hour  that  ever  they  stady 
the   healing  of  difiSarencesj   and  that 
is  a  shameful  disproportion.     Do  not 
bend  all  your  wits  to  find  what  more 
may  be  said  against  others,  and  to  make 
the  differences  as  wide  as  you  can,  but 
study  as  hard  to  find  out  men's  agree- 
ments, and  to  reduce  the  differences  to 
as  narrow  a  compass  as   is  possible. 
And  to  that  end,  be  sure  that  you  see 
the  true  state  of  the  controveraj,  and 
distinguish  all  that  is  merely  verbal 
from  that  which  is  material ;  and  that 
which  is  but  about  methods  and  modes 
and  circumstances  from  that  which  is 
about  substantial  truths ;  and  that  which 
is  about  the   inferior    truths^  though 
weighty,  from  that  which  is  about  the 
essentials  of  Christianity.     Be  as  in- 
dustrious for  peace  among  others,  as 
if  you  smarted  by  it  yourself ;  seek  it^ 
and  beg  it,  and  follow  it,  and  take  no 
nay.     Make  it  the  work  of  your  hves. 
Lay  the  unity  of  the  Church  upon 
nothing  but  what  is  essential  to  the 
Church.     Seek  after  as  much  trath, 
and  purity,  and  perfection  as  you  can, 
but  not  as  necessary  to  the  essence  of 
the  Church,  or  any  member  of  it;  nor 
to  denominate  and  specify  your  fiuth 
and  religion  by.    Tolerate  no  error  or 
sin  so  far  as  not  to  seek  the  healing  of 
it :  but  tolerate  all  error  and  sin  con- 
sisting with  Christian  £aith  and  charity, 
so  far  as  not  to  unchristian  and  un- 
church men  for  them.     Own  no  man's 
errors  or  sins,  but  own  every  man  tiiat 
owneth  Christ,  and  whom  Christ  will 
own,  notwithstanding  those  errors  and 
infirmities  that  he  is  guilty  of    Bear 
with  those  that  Christ  will  bear  with ; 
especially  learn   the   master   duty  of 
self-denial,  for  it  is  self  that  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  Catholicism."  ^ 

Works,    xvi.   367,  368,  'comp,.282,    847, 
393,  405,  436,447;  xv.  94. 
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And  ^th  this  larger  view  of  Chiis- 
iian    commxmion,   the   whole  horizon 
of  Christian  tbought  was  enlarged  also. 
When,   a  few  years  ago,  the  cause  oi 
theological  inquiry  pleaded  for  its  life 
before  the  tribunaLs  of  our  Church  and 
country,  Baxter  was  one  of  the  chief 
witnesses  evoked  from  the  past  to  bear 
his  venerable  testimony  to  the  boundless 
wealth,  variety  and  freedom  of  BiUical 
stndy.^  The  possibility  of  a  religious  man 
doubting  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
without  abandoning  the  2^ew^ — doubting 
even  the  Xew  Testament  without  aban- 
doning the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  was  as  dear  to  his 
mind  as  to  some  of  the  boldest  thinkers 
of  our  own  time — ^as  clear  as  to  that 
eminent  scholar  and  philosopher,  the 
most  learned,  the  wisest,  and  the  ablest 
of  English  bishops  who  has  just  been 
taken    from    amongst    us.^     However 
much  at  times  his  statements  may  have 
been  darkened  by  the  subtleties  of  his 
time,  yet  on  the  whole  he  maintained 
— against  the  scholastic,  Lutheran,   or 
Puritan  view  of  '^imputed  righteous- 
ness "  and  "  substitution  " — the  moral 
and  spiritual  doctrine  of  Christian  re- 
demption, as    set    forth    in  the  Gos- 
pels   and  Epistles,  or    in    the     most 
}fhilosophic    of    German  and  English 
divines.^  The  confidence  in  the  intet]|;ial 
evidence  of  rehgion  as  alone  sufficient, 
was  as  deeply  rooted  in  his  soul  as  in 
that  of  Coleridge,  or  Arnold,  or  Carlyle. 
*^  The  melody  of  music  is  better  known 
by  hearing  it  than  by  reports  of  it     So 
there  is  a  latent  sense  in  us  of  the 
elfects  of  the  gospel  in  our  own  hearts 
which  will  ever  cause  us  to  love  it  and 
to  hold  it  fast"^ 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  great 
pastor,  and  such  was  he  himself — 
*' Richard  Baxter,"  (to  use  his  own 
words)  *'who,  by  God*s  blessing  on 
long  and  hard  studies,  hath  learnt  to 

^  See  ''Defence  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams 
before  the  Court  of  Arches, "  by  Mr.  Fitq'ames 
Stei>hcn  in  1862,  p.  128-133. 

«  Works,  XV.  46,  60,  61,  78,  74. 

>  Bishop  ThirwaU  died  on  July  27, 1875. 

*  See  Oime,  u.  42,  43,  65,  56,  180,  with  the 
hostile  lemarkB  of  the  editor. 

•  Hunt's  "Religious  Thought  in  England/' 
L  *j76,  464. 


know  that  he  knoweth  but  little,  and 
to  suspend  his   judgment   of   uncer- 
tainties, and  to  take  great,  necessary, 
and  certain  things  for  the  food  of  his 
Dedth  and  comfort  and  the  measure  of 
his  church  communion."^    Even  in  his- 
outward  life  he  exemplified  as  few  men 
else  have  ever  done  the  confluence  of 
all  Christian  influences.  He  was  bom  of 
Puritan  parents,  yet  converted  by  a  book 
of  Jesuit  devotions.    He  was  ord^ed  in 
Anglican    orders,  offered  an   Anglican 
Bishopric,  the  pastor  of  an  Anglican  par- 
ish, even  a  candidate,  though  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate,  for  a  place  in  ^  Con- 
vocation ;  yet  the  oracle  and  patriarch  of 
Evangelical  Ifonconformity,  the  friend 
of  CaLimy  and  Howe,  of  Hampden,  and 
of  Pym.  Immersed  as  he  was  in  the  con- 
troversial theology  of  the  Puritans,  he 
was  yet  the  zealous  admirer  of  Eichard 
Hooker,    the    most    majestic    of   our 
divines,  of  Geoige  Herbert,  the  most 
saintly  of  our  saorod  poetis — Herbert 
in  whose  "  temple  '*  he  took  refuge  with 
the  "  sound  of  Aaron's  ^  bells  from  the 
jingling  of  scholastic  philosophy;"-— 
and  he  delighted  in  the  converse  of 
Tillotson  and  Tillotson'.s  disciples  and 
companions,  whom  the  fanatics  of  his 
own  and  of  ^  later  times  have  so  severely 
condemned  as  almost  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Christian.  He  is  claimed  as  the 
first  parent  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  the  most  vener- 
able of  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
Church ;  he  is  claimed  also  as  the  first 
parent  of  the  extreme  school^^  of  Noncon- 

«  Works,  XV.  p.  iL    ^  Orme,  I  253 ;  ii.  442. 

"  Orme,  i.  147.  The  whole  passage  is 
beautiful. 

*  See  the  bitter  complaints  of  Orme,  i.  827 ; 
and  compare  the  like  attacks  of  the  non-jurors 
on  the  same  divines. 

^^  In  connection  with  the  relations  of  the 
Unitarians  to  Baxter,  it  may  bo  interest- 
ing to  insert  the  accompanying  letters. 
The  first  is  from  the  late  lamented  J.  J. 
Taylor,  who  in  his  sermon  on  Nonconformity, 
sneftks  of  "  Baxter,  whom  we  are  proud  to 
claim  as  our  spiritual  progenitor."  He  had 
spoken  to  me  in  the  same  strain  in  1868,  and 
sent  me  as  a  proof  his  own  well- worn  copy  of 
Arthur  Young^s  "Baxteriana  "  with  these 
words : — 

"  Young's  introduction  always  struck  me  as 
singularly  touching  aud  beautiful.  The  chief 
defect  in  his  selection  is,  that  arranging  his 
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fonnity  which  in  ELiddenniiiBter  posses- 
ses his  pulpit)  and  which,  in  a  wider 
sense,  dating  its  spirituallineage  from  his 
huge  and  liberal  spiht,  has  often,  with 
whatever  departure  from  his  theology, 
lifted  up  before  the  churches  the  ban- 
ner of  tolerance  and  freedom  that 
Baxter  was  among  the  first  to  unfurl 
He  was  the  champiou,  sometimes  the 
almost  solitary  champion,  of  scrupulous 
consciences,  in  his  gallant  protests 
against  what  he  deemed  the  imposition 
of  unjust  tests  and  burdens,  whether 

extracts  under  pnustical  headu,  he  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  dates  of  the  works  whence  they 
are  taken.  As  Baxter's  mind  was  pre-eminently 
a  progressive  one,  growing  in  freedom  and  in- 
sight, and  expanding  in  ToTe  to  the  yery  lost, 
this  total  disregard  to  chronology  in  his  com- 
piler may  haye  occasioned  here  and  there  an 
apparent,  in  some  cases  even  a  rod,  incon- 
sistency between  the  tone  and  tendency  of  the 
different  extracts.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the 
defects  with  which  it  can  be  reasonably  charged, 
this  little  volume  ever  seemed  to  me  hm  of 
spiritual  wealth." 

The  second  is  from  the  Bev.  James  Mar- 
tinean,  in  1875.     He  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  In  his  posthumous  autobiography  and  re- 
view of  his  times,  Baxter  exhibits  in  his  own 
person  a  laige  portion  of  the  same  change  from 
do^atic  to  moral  and  spiritual  Christianity, 
which  his  influence  1)equeathed  to  the  so-called 
I  Presbyterian  *  congre^tions.  Without  any 
indication  of  material  doctrinal  change  in  him- 
self, his  confessions  abound  in  sentiments  of 
the  most  comprehensive  charity,  and  in  words 
of  longing  for  a  union  of  Christians  by  a  sim- 
plification of  the  terms  of  fellowship.  When 
it  was  objected  to  him  that  his  Church  scheme 
would  let  in  '  the  Papist  or  the  Socinian,'  he 
replied,  *  so  much  the  better  for  concord  ;  * 
adding  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  them, 
so  far  as  they  were  wrong,  was  not  to  set  up  a 
test  against  them,  and  compel  them  to  con- 
solidate their  error  in  institutions  of  their  own, 
but  to  keep  them  at  home  -and  *  call  them  to 
account  '  by  reasonable  remonstrance,  when 
they  seemed  to  misrepresent  the  truth.  For 
himself,  he  will  take  no  narrow  name ;  though 
he  will  say  what  he  thinks  on  disputed  points 
to  any  one  that  cares  to  know,  and  teach  what 
he  deems  true  to  the  people.  But  he  will  be 
'  a  Christian^  a  mere  ChrisUan,*  or,  '  if  that 
be  not  enough,  a  Catholic  Christian.' 

''This  aversion  to  tests  and  creeds  became 
universal  and  traditional  among  the  '  English 
Presbyterians ; '  and,  in  the  entire  absence  of 
any  attempt  at  a  Presbyterian  order  eccle- 
siastically, remained  the  sole  distinction  con« 
trasting  them  with  the  Independents,  who 
always  retained  the  inner  circle  of  the  Church 
(t.«.,  communicants  admitted  by  examination) 
u  distinct  from  the  cov^regatian.  The  open 
sage  of  the  Presbytenuis  gnuiually  led  to 


against  the  Solemn  LeagueandCovenani^ 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  against  the 
too  stringent  enforcement  of  the  AxticloB 
and  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  still  entreating  his  flock 
at  Kidderminster  and  his  disciples 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  avoid  separ- 
atioUj  to  adhere  to  the  National  Church, 
to  assist  in  its  services,  and  to  share  in 
its  communion.  In  all  these  multiplied 
aspects  Baxter  was  a  living  proof  that 
Churchmanship  and  Nonconformity,^ 
that  breadth  of  thought  and  fervour  of 
devotion,  not  only  can  co-exist  iu  the 
same  Church,  but  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual 

And  is  not  this  noble  monument 
a  standing,  speaking  proof  of  the  same 
great  doctrine)  Around  his  statue  at 
this  moment  stand  the  representatives 
of  the  three  great  ofiidals,  who,  without 
a  sigh  or  a  struggle,  saw  his  expulsion 
£romEidderminster— the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  the  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, the  Vicar  of  the  parish.  Bound 
the  same  statue  are  gathered  also 
the  representatives  of  the  two  camps  of 
Nonconformists,  so  hostile  to  each  other 
in  the  seventeenth  century — ^in  the 
language  of  Dryden,  the  Presbyterian 
"  Wolf,"  and  the  Independent "  Bear  "— 
the  representatives,  let  me  rather  say,  of 
those  diverging  lines  of  saint-like  n^en 
who,  through  Priestley  and  Channing  on 

variations  of  doctrinal  opinions,  Arminian, 
Arian,  Unitarian  in  the  modem  sense ;  so  that 
our  spiritual  ancestry  is  undoubtedly  found  in 
the  ^axterion  lino,  as  our  material  posscssiona, 
chapels,  grave-yards,  endowments,  are  an  in- 
hentance  of  similar  descent 

"  I  wish  1  could  say  that  in  departing  from 
the  theology  of  Baxter,  we  were  faithful  to  the 
catholicity  which  has  given  us  the  power  to 
change.  But,  on  the  emcigence  of  Fnestley's 
definite  humanitarianism,  the  doctrinal  interest 
came  to  the  front ;  numbers  of  people  began  to 
come  in  from  more  dogmatic  churches;  societies 
for  defence  and  propagation  of  a  special  theology 
were  formed ;  congre^tions  helped  by  them 
caught  the  infection  of  a  narrow  zeal,  and,  for- 
getting the  old  Bazterian  hatred  of  party 
badges,  thought  it  a  point  of  honour  to  assume 
the  word  '  Unitarian '  as  an  ecclesiastical  name, 
and  a  merit  to  build  np  an  organised  '  Uni- 
tarian Church  ; '  and,  under  these  inflnences, 
we  are  fast  losing  the  noblest  feature  of  our 
historical  position,  and  handing  over  the  fixture 
to  those  wiio  inherit  a  less  fre^om,  but  appre- 
ciate and  exercise  a  greater.'* 

I  Orme,  L  138.  «  See  Orme,  L  82. 
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the  one  sidey  through  Watte  and  Dodd- 
ridge on  the  other,  have  adorned  the 
two  opposite  echoolB  of  Nonconforming 
opinion.  And  not  only  on  a  special 
occasion  like  this,  hut  on  the  march  of 
imperial  and  ecclesiastical  legislation^ 
which  in  this  country  are  happily  still 
undiyided,  his  principles  have  left  the 
trace  of  their  enduring  triumph.  The 
galling  subscriptions,^  the  excessive  de- 
mand of  uniformity,  imder  which  he  and 
his  brethren  suffered,  and  but  for  which 
they  would  never  have  been  parted 
from  us,  have  been  one  and  all,  some 
of  them  within  the  last  few  years,  swept 
away  by  an  indignant  Church  and 
nation.  The  enlightened  protests  which 
he  was  almost  the  first  to  deliver  against 
the  fierce  anathemas  and  the  exclu- 
sive doctrines  contained  or  implied 
in  some  passages  of  our  formularies, 
have  been  endorsed  by  at  least  half  of 
the  Clergy  and  almost  all  the  Epis- 
copate.^ The  scheme  which  he  pro- 
posed, of  approved  and  tolerated 
Churches,  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
our  whole  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  in- 
terohange  of  social  intercourse,  which 
he  sought  to  establish  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  English  Christians  in 
Kidderminster  and  Worcestershire,  is 
all  but  accomplished  throughout  the 
land.^  The  grand  ideal  of  a  National 
Churoh,^  after  which  he  panted  as 
a  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks, 
is  now  increasingly  in  the  ascendant  in 
the  highest  minds;  and,  unless  inter- 
cepted by  some  unexpected  and  un- 
toward catastrophe,  will  surely  be  ac- 
complished— if  not  in  the  exact  form 
which  he  suggested,  yet  in  some  form 
or  other ;  if  not  in  our  days,  yet  in  the 
days  of  our  children.  In  his  last  hours, 
as  in  his  full  activity,  he  said,— and  it 

»  Onne,  iL  242.        «  Orme,  i.  482—498. 

'  Orme,  fi.  206. 

^  There  la  a  tonching  passage,  in  which  he 
expresses  hia  hope  that  Richard  Cromwell 
might  accomplish  this  task,  ''  who  had  been 
strangely  kept  from  participating  in  the  late 
bloody  actions,  that  God  might  make  him 
the  healer  of  our  breaches,  and  employ  hini  in 
that  temple  work  which  David  himself  miffht 
not  he  honoured  with,  though  he  had  it  in  his 
heart,  because  he  had  shed  blood  already,  and 
made  (peat  wars  (Works,  xiv.  1,  2)."  Contrast 
this  with  his  editor's  words. — Orme,  ii  229. 


was  a  speech  pregnant  in  fa^reaching 
consequences,  the  very  seed  of  the 
Church  of  liie  Future, — ''I  would  as 
willingly  be  a  martyr  for  charity  as 
for  faitL"  '^  I  would  rather  be  a  martyr 
for  love  than  for  any  other  article  of 
the  Christian  Creed."  ^ 

III.  And  this  leads  me  to  one  final 
remark.  We  must  not  forget  that  he 
whom  we  now  commemorate  with  such 
peaceful  unanimity,  in  his  lifetime  lived 
in  a  whirl  of  discord  and  turmoil  Partly, 
no  doubt,  from  his  own  eager  polemics ; 
partly  and  chiefly  from  the  perpetual 
misunderstandings  to  which  a  character 
beyond  his  time  is  exposed.  By  Quakers 
he  was  attacked  as  a  child  of  darkness  ;  ^ 
by  Calvinists  as  a  fanatical  Quaker ;  by 
Churchmen  as  a  Socinian;*^  by  Inde- 
pendents as  a  Papist ;  by  Eoyalists  as 
a  traitor  doomed  to  the  very  depths 
of  helL^  All  this  is  now  past  The 
pamphlets  of  his  assailants,  his  own 
rejoinders  and  counter-rejoinders,  have 
sunk  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded. 
The  chalf  of  his  life,  the  chaff  of  his 
writings  is  sifted  and  winnowed  away ; 
and  the  wheat,  the  pure  wheat,  remains 
to  be  gathered  into  the  Eternal  Gamer. 
It  is  a  proof  of  his  real  goodness  and 
eminence — ^it  is  a  proof  of  what  real 
goodness  and  eminence  can  achieve — 
that  the  noble  memories  of  his  character 
have  survived  and  overbalanced  the 
trivia],  the  distasteful,  the  acrimonious 
elements  with  which  it  was  encom- 
passed. The  admiration  of  the  best 
spirits  of  his  own  and  future  times  has 
prevailed  over  the  violence  of  petty  fac- 
tion and  petty  jealousy,  and  over  his 
own  contentious  self.  8ir  Matthew 
Hale  in  his  unfailing  friendship; 
Lord  William  Kussell  in  his  dying 
testimony;  Burnet  in  his  grateful 
acknowledgments;  Ussher,  when  he 
entreated  him  to  write  the  ''Call  to 

*  Baxter's  Narrative,  p.  864. 

*  In  contrast  to  the  Quakers  of  that  day,  a 
respected  **  Friend  "  of  our  own  time,  has  told 
me  that  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
sent  a  copy  of  the  ''Saints*  Best "  tothd  Duke 
of  WcUiiigtoi),  which  many  years  afterwanls 
his  son  believed  that  he  saw  as  one  of  the 
three  books  on  the  table  of  the  Duke,  by  his 
camp-bed,  at  Walmer  Castle. 

7  Vorks,  xxii.  221. 

*  Orme,  ii.  392,  375. 
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the  Unconverted ; "  Elliot,*  the  apostle 
of  the  Indians,  when  ho  translated  that 
book  next  after  the  Bible;  Arthur 
Young,  who,  after  a  brilliant  and  stirring 
life,  in  old  age  and  blindness,  found  bis 
peace  at  last  in  the  thought  of  Baxter's 
soul  "reposing  on  the  bosom  of  a 
Saviour's  love" — all  these  turn  out  to 
be  more  correct  judges,  more  prescient 
seers  than  the  narrow  partisans  who 
saw  in  him  a  mere  butt  for  scorn  and 
slander,  or  a  mere  combatant  of  an  op- 
posite schooL  In  this,  our  day,  they 
have  had  an  echo  in  the  applauding  voice 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  the  most 
eloquent  of  our  living  prelates,  the  most 
philosophical  of  our  divines,  the  most 
genial  and  venerable  of  our  clergy, 
whether  Conforming  or  Nonconforming. 
His  tall  commanding  figure,  his  gaunt 
features,  by  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  are 
once  more  seen  among  ns.  They  now  re- 
call something  higher  and  more  univer- 
sal even  than  his  efforts  after  union, 
or  his  struggles  for  liberty.  He  and  his 
works  have  entered  into  that  everlasting 
rest  for  which  he  so  longed.^  He  has 
taught  US  the  way  to  that  rest  in  words 
which  rise  above  the  jargon  of  all  sects, 
and  may  strike   a  chord  in  the  most 

1  Orme,  ii.  101. 

*  "Rest — how  sweet  a  woiil  is  this  to  mine 
ears.  Mcthinks  the  sound  doth  turn  to  sub- 
stance, and  having  entered  at  the  ear  doth 
jKwaess  my  brain,  and  thence  descendeth  down 
to  my  yeiY  heart ;  methinks  I  feel  it  stir  and 
work,  and  that,  through  all  my  parts  and 
powers,  but  with  a  various  work  on  my  various 
]>art8.  To  my  wearied  senses  and  languid 
spirits,  it  seema  a  quieting  powerful  opiate ;  to 
my  dulled  powers,  it  is  spirit  and  life  ;  to  my 
dark  eyes,  it  is  both  eyesalve  and  a  prospec- 
tive ;  to  my  taste,  it  is  sweetness ;  to  nune  ears, 
it  is  melody;  to  my  hands  and  feet,  it  is  strength 
and  nimbleness.  Methinks  I  feel  it  digest,  as 
it  proceeds,  and  increase  my  active  heat  and 
moisture ;  and  lying  as  a  reviving  cordial  at 
my  heart,  from  thence  doth  send  forth  lively 
spirits,  which  beat  through  all  the  pulses  of  my 
soul.  Rest,  not  as  the  stone  that  rests  upon 
the  earth,  nor  as  those  clods  of  flesh  shall  rest 
in  the  grave — so  our  beasts  must  rest  as  well 
as  we ;  nor  such  rest  as  the  carnal  world  de- 
sireth.  No,  we  have  another  rest  from  these 
— rest  from  sin,  but  not  from  worship — ^from 
sorrow,  but  not  from  solace." — Works,  xxiii. 
407. 


philosophic,  no  less  than  in  the  most 
devout  mind.'  His  uplifted  hand  calls 
to  the  unconverted,  as  of  the  seven- 
teenth, so  of  the  nineteenth,  century, 
"to  turn  and  live;"  to  tum^  and  live 
in  accordance  with  the  thousand  vmces 
of  the  Bible,  of  conscience,  of  good 
example,  of  nature-to  turn  from  all 
our  mean,  degrading  sins;  from  all 
our  frivolity,  self-indulgence,  idleness, 
corruption,  and  party  spirit;  from  that 
want  of  charity,  and  want  of  trath, 
and  want  of  faith,  which  depress  us 
all  alike — ^upwards  to  the  higher  and 
more  heavenly  frame  of  heart,  to  the 
peculiar  nobleness  of  spirit,  which,  as 
he  truly  says,  distinguishes  not  only 
men  from  beasts,  or  the  good  from  the 
bad,  but  the  best  of  men  from  the 
mediocrity  of  their  kind. 

Not  only  in  the  turmoil  of  controversy, 
but  in  the  toil  and  misery  of  daUy  life, 
in  the  restlessness  of  this  restless  age, 
his  serene  countenance  tells  us  of  theit 
unseen,  better  world,  where  "  there  re- 
maineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God." 
It  reminds  us  of  that  entire  resignation 
wrung  from  his  lips  in  those  latest 
words: — "  Where  Thou  wilt,  what  Thou 
wilt,  how  Thou  wilt"  ^  It  reminds  ns  of 
the  high  and  humble  hope  that  *' after 
the  rough  and  tempestuous  day  we  shall 
at  last  have  the  quiet  silent  night — flight 
and  rest  together ;  the  quietness  of  the 
night  without  its  darkness."  ^ 

A,  P.  Staxojsy. 

s  "A  heart  in  heaven  is  the  highest  excellence 
of  good  spirits  here,  and  the  noblest  part  of  the 
Christian  disposition.  As  there  is  not  only  a 
difference  between  men  and  beasts,  bat  also 
among  men 'between  the  noble  and  the  base  ; 
so  there  is  also  not  only  a  common  calling 
whereby  a  Christian  differs  from  the  world, 
but  also  a  peculiar  nobleness  of  spirit  whereby 
the  more  exalted  differs  from  the  rest,  espe- 
cially in  a  higher  and  more  heavenly  frame  of 
spirit  Other  creatures  have  their  faces  to  the 
earth  ;  only  man,  of  all  inferior  creatures,  is 
made  with  a  face  directed  heavenward.  As 
the  noblest  of  creatures,  so  the  noblest  of 
Christians,  are  they  that  are  set  most  direct 
for  heaven." — ^Works,  xxiiL  224. 

'  See  the  striking  passage  at  the  close  of  the 
"  Call  to  the  Unconverted." 

»  Orme,  I  496.  •  Works,  xxiu.  442. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GIRLS  AT  SCHOOL. 

Thb  school  to  which  Miss  Maydew  sent 
the  girls  was  in  the  outskirts  of  a  sea- 
side town,  and  it  was  neither  the  best 
nor  the  worst  of  snch  establishments. 
There  were  some  things  which  all  the 
girls  had  to  sabmit  to,  and  some 
which  bore  especially  on  the  Miss  St 
Johns,  who  had  been  received  at  a 
lower  price  than  most  of  the  others; 
but  on  the  whole  the  Miss  Blandjs 
were  good  women,  and  not  nnkind 
to  the  papils.  Cicely  and  Mab,  as 
sistera,  had  a  room  allotted  to  them  in 
the  npper  part  of  the  hoose  by  them- 
selves, which  was  agreat privilege — abare 
attic  room,  with,  on  one  side,  a  sloping 
roof,  no  carpet,  except  a  small  piece 
before  each  smaU  bed,  and  the  most 
meagre  furniture  possible.  But  what 
did  they  care  for  that  ?  They  had  two 
chairs  on  which  to  sit  and  chatter 
facing  each  other,  and  a  little  table  for 
their  books  and  their  work.  They  had 
a  peep  at  the  sea  from  their  window,  and 
they  had  their  youth — what  could  any 
one  desire  more  ?  In  the  winter  nights 
when  it  was  cold  sitting  up  in  their 
fireless  room,  they  used  to  lie  down  in 
those  two  little  beds  side  by  side  and 
talk,  often  in  the  dark,  for  the  lights 
had  to  be  extinguished  at  ten  o'clock. 
They  had  not  spoken  even  to  each  other 
of  their  &ther^s  marriage.  This  unex- 
pected event  had  shocked  and  bewildered 
themin  the  fantastic  delicacy  of  their  age. 
They  could  not  bear  to  think  of  their 
father  as  so  far  descended  from  his  ideal 
elevation,  and  shed  secret  tears  of  rage 
more  than  of  sorrow  when  they  thought 
of  their  mother  thus  superseded.  But 
the  event  was  too  terrible  for  words,  and 
nothing  whatever  was  said  of  it  between 
them.  When  the  next  great  occur- 
rence, the  birth  of  the  two  babies,  was 


intimated  to  them,  their  feelings  were 
different  They  were  first  indignant, 
almost  annoyed;  then  amused;  in  which 
stage  Mab  made  such  a  sketch  of  Miss 
Brown  with  a  baby  in  each  arm,  and  Mr. 
St  John  pathetically  looking  on,  that 
they  both  burst  forth  into  laughter,  and 
the  bond  of  reserve  on  this  event  was 
broken ;  and  then  all  at  once  an  interest 
of  which  they  were  half  ashamed  arose 
in  their  minds.  They  fell  silent  both 
together  in  a  wondering  reverie,  and 
then  Mab  said  to  Cicely,  turning  to  her 
big  eyes  of  surprise, 

''They  belong  to  us  too,  I  suppose. 
What  are  they  to  us  1" 

'<0f  course  our  half-brothers,"  said 
Cicely;  and  then  there  was  another 
pause,  partly  of  awe  at  the  thought  of  a 
relationship  so  mysterious,  and  partly 
because  it  was  within  five  minutes  of 
ten.  Then  the  candle  was  put  out,  and 
they  jumped  into'their  beds.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps  it  was  more  agreeable  to 
talk  of  their  father's  other  children  in 
the-dark,  when  the  half  shame,  half  won- 
der of  it  would  not  appear  in  each  face. 

''  Is  one  expected  to  be  fond  of  one's 
half-brother  ?"  said  Mab  doubtfully. 

''There  is  one  illusion  gone,"  said 
Cicely,  in  all  the  seriousness  of  sixteen. 
"I  have  always  been  cherishing  the 
idea  that  when  we  were  quite  grown  up, 
instead  of  going  out  for  governesses 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  we  might 
keep  together,  Mab,  and  take  care  of 
p8^" 

"  But  then,"  said  Mab,  "  what  would 
you  have  done  with  Mrs.  St  John )  I 
don't  see  that  the  babies  make  much 
difiference.  She  is  there  to  take  care  of 
papa." 

On  this  Cicely  gave  an  indignant 
sigh,  but  having  no  answer  ready  held 
her  peace. 

"  For  my  part,  I  never  thought  of 
that,"  said  Mab.  '<I  have  always 
thought   it  such  a  pify  I  am  not   ' 
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boy,  for  then  I  should  have  been  the 
brother  and  yon  the  sister,  and  I  could 
have  painted  and  yon  conld  have  kept 
my  house.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  should 
like/'  she  continued,  raising  herself  on 
her  elbow  with  the  excitement  of  the 
thought;  "  I  should  like  if  we  two  could 
go  out  into  the  world  like  Eosalind  and 
Celia. 

"  Were  it  not  better. 
Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  1 " 

"  But  you  are  not  more  than  common 
tall,"  said  Cicely,  with  unsympathetic 
laughter;  "you  are  a  little,  tiny,  in- 
significant thing." 

Mab  dropped  upon  her  pillow  half 
crying.  "You  have  no  feeling,"  she 
said.  "Aunt  Jane  says  I  shall  go  on 
growing  for  two  years  yet.  Mamma 
did ^" 

"If  you  please,"  said  Cicely,,  "you 
are  not  the  one  that  is  like  mamma." 

This  little  passage  of  arms  stopped 
the  chatter.  Cicely,  penitent,  would 
have  renewed  it  after  an  interval,  but 
Mab  was  affironted.  Their  father's 
marriage,  however,  made  a  great  differ- 
ence to  the  girls,  even  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "second  family;"  the 
fact  that  he  had  now  another  house- 
keeper and  companion,  and  was  inde- 
pendent of  them,  affected  the  imagin- 
ation of  his  daughters,  though  they 
were  scarcely  conscious  of  it.  They  no 
longer  thought  of  going  home,  even  for 
the  longer  holidays ;  and  settling  down 
at  home  after  their  schooling  was  over 
had  become  all  at  once  impossible. 
Not  that  this  change  led  them  immedi- 
ately to  make  new  plans  for  themselves; 
for  the  youthful  imagination  seldom 
goes  so  £a.r  unguided  except  when 
character  is  very  much  developed;  and 
the  two  were  only  unsettled,  uneasy^ 
not  quite  knowing  what  was  to  become 
of  them ;  or  rather,  it  was  Cicely  who 
felt  the  unsettledness  and  imeasiness 
as  to  her  own  future.  Mab  had  never 
had  any  doubt  about  hers  since  she 
was  ten  years  old.  She  had  never 
seen  any  pictures  to  speak  of,  so  that  I 
"^Annot  say  she  was  a  heaven-bom 
\inter,    for   she  scarcely  understood 


what  that  was.  But  she  meant  to  draw ; 
her  pencil  was  to  be  her  profession, 
though  she  scarcely  knew  how  it  was 
to  be  wielded,  and  thus  she  was  de- 
livered from  all  her  sister^s  vague 
feelings  of  uncertainty.  Mab's  powers, 
however,  had  not  been  appreciated  at 
first  at  school,  where  Miss  Maydew'a 
laige  assertions  as  to  her  niece'a 
cleverness  had  raised  corresponding 
expectations.  But  when  the  drawing- 
master  came  with  his  little  stock  of 
landscapes  to  be  copied,  Mab,  quite  un- 
tutored in  this  kind,  was  utterly  at  a 
loss.  She  neither  knew  how  to  manage 
her  colours  nor  how  to  follow  the 
vague  lines  of  the  "  copy,"  and  I  can- 
not describe  the  humiliation  of  the 
sisters,  nor  the  half  disappointment, 
half  triumph  of  Miss  Blandy. 

"My  dear,  you  must  not  be  dia- 
couraged ;  I  am  sure  you  did  as  well  an 
you  could ;  and  the  fact  is,  we  have  a 
very  high  standard  here,"  the  school- 
mistress said. 

It  happened,  however,  after  two  or 
three  of  these  failures  tlutt  Cicely,  sent 
by  Miss  Millicent  Blandy  on  a  spedal 
message  into  that  retired  and  solemn 
chamber  where  Miss  Blandy  the  elder 
sister  sat  in  the  mornings  supervisingand 
correcting  everything,  from  the  exerdses 
to  the  characters  of  her  pupils,  found 
the  head  of  the  establishment  with  the 
drawing-master  looking  over  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  week.  He  had  Mab's 
drawing  in  his  hand,  andhe  was  shakiag 
his  head  over  it. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  the 
youngest  Miss  St  John.  This  figure 
is  well  put  in,  but  her  sky  and  her 
distance  are  terrible,"  he  was  saying.  "  I 
don't  think  I  shall  make  anything  of 
her." 

When  Cicely  heard  this  she  forgot 
that  she  was  a  girl  at  school  She 
threw  down  a  pile  of  books  she  was 
carrying,  and  flew  out  of  the  room  with- 
out a  word,  making  a  great  noise  witk 
the  door.  What  she  ought  to  have 
done  was  to  have  made  a  curtesy,  put 
down  the  books  softly  by  Miss  Blandy's 
elbow,  curtsied  again>  and  left  the  room 
noiselessly,  in  all  respects  save  that  of 
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walking  backward  as  slie  would  have 
done  at  Court  Need  I  describe  tbe 
look  of  dismay  that  came  into  Miss 
Blandy's  face) 

<<  These  girls  will  be  my  death,"  she 
said.  "  Were  there  ever  such  colts  ? — 
worse  than  boys."  This  was  the  most 
dreadful  condemnation  Miss  Blandy 
ever  uttered.  "  If  their  aunt  does  not 
insist  upon  drawing,  as  she  has  so  little 
real  talent,  she  had  better  give  it  up." 

At  this  moment  Cicely  burst  in  again 
breathless,  her  hair  streaming  beUnd 
her,  her  dress  catching  in  the  door, 
which  she  slammed  after  her.  ''  Look 
here  ! "  she  cried ;  ''  look  here,  before 
you  say  Mab  has  no  talent ! "  and  she 
tossed  down  on  the  table  the  square 
blue-lined  book  which  her  sister  by 
this  time  had  almost  filled.  She 
stood  before  them  glowing  and  defiant, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  flowing  hair; 
then  she  recollected  some  guilty  recent 
pages,  and  quailed,  putting  out  her 
hand  for  liie  book  again.  ''Please 
it  is  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end, 
you  are  to  look  at,"  she  said,  peremptory 
yet  appealing.  Had  Miss  Blandy  alone 
been  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  she 
would,  I  fear,  have  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  this  appeal;  but  the  old 
drawing-master  was  gentle  and  kind, 
as  old  professors  of  the  arts  so  often 
are  (for  Art  is  Humanity,  I  think,  almost 
oftener  than  letters),  and  besides,  the 
young  petitioner  was  very  pretty  in  her 
generous  enthusiasm,  wMch  affected 
him  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  The 
first  page  at  once  gave  him  a  guess  as 
to  the  inexpediency  of  examining  the 
last;  and  the  old  man  perceived  in  a 
moment  at  once  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  and  the  cause  of  it  He  turned 
over  the  first  few  pages,  chuckling 
amused  approbation.  "  So  these  are  your 
sister^s,"  he  said,  and  laughed  and  nodded 
his  kind  old  head.  When  he  came  to 
a  sketch  of  Hannah,  the  maid-of-all- 
work  at  the  Bectory,  the  humour  of 
which  might  seem  more  permissible  in 
Miss  Blandy's  eyes  than  the  caricatures 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  showed  it 
to  her ;  and  even  Miss  Blandy,  though 
mediating  downright  slaughter  upon 


Cicely,  could  not  restrain  a  smile.  "  Is 
this  really  Mabel's ) "  she  condescended 
to  ask.  ''As  you  say,  Mr.  Lake,  not 
at  all  bad ;  much  better  than  I  could 
have  thought." 

"  Better  1  it  is  capital ! "  said  the 
drawing-master;  and  then  he  shut  up 
the  book  close,  and  put  it  back  in 
Cicely's  hands.  "I  see  there  are 
private  seribblings  in  it,"  he  said,  with 
a  significant  look;  "take  it  back,  my 
dear.  I  will  speaJc  to  Miss  Mabel  to- 
morrow. And  now,  Miss  Blandy,  we  will 
finish  our  business,  if  you  please,"  he  said 
benevolently,  to  leave  time  for  Cicely 
and  her  dangerous  volume  to  escape. 
MisB  Blandy  was  vanquished  by  this 
stratagem,  and  Cicely,  beginning  to 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  danger 
she  had  escaped,  withdrew  very  de- 
murely, having  first  piled  up  on  the 
table  the  books  she  Imd  thrown  down 
in  her  impetuosity.  I  may  add  at  once 
that  she  did  not  escape  without  an 
address,  in  which  withering  irony 
alternated  with  solemn  appeal  to  her 
best  feelings,  and  which  drew  many  hot 
tears  from  poor  Cicely's  eyes,  but 
otherwise,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  did  her 
no  harm. 

Thus  Mab's  gifts  found  acknowledg- 
ment at  Miss  Blandy's.  The  old 
drawing-master  shook  his  fine  flexible 
old  artist  hand  at  her.  "Tou  take  us 
all  ol^  young  lady,"  he  said;  "you 
spare  no  one ;  but  it  is  so  clever  that  I 
forgive  you;  and  by  way  of  punish- 
ment you  must  work  hard,  now  I  know 
what  you  can  do.  And  don't  show  that 
book  of  yours  to  anybody  but  me. 
Miss  Blandy  would  not  take  it  so  well 
as  I  do." 

''Oh,  dear  Mr.  Lake,  forgive  me," 
said  Mab,  smitten  with  compunction; 
"  I  will  never  do  it  again  I " 

"  Never,  tiU  the  next  time,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head ;  '^  but^  anyhow,  keep 
it  to  yourself,  for  it  is  a  dangerous  gift" 

And  from  that  day  he  put  her  on 
"  the  figure  "  and  "the  round  " — studies, 
in  which  Mab  at  first  showed  little 
more  proficiency  than  she  had  done  in 
the  humbler  sphere  of  landscape ;  for 
having  leapt  all  at  once  into  the  exev- 
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oifle  of  somatliiiig  that  £alt  like  original 
art^  this  yooiig  hdy  did  not  cure  to  go 
back  to  the  elements.  However,  what 
with  the  foice  of  school  discipline,  and 
some  glimmerings  of  good  sense  in  her 
own  juvenile  bosom,  she  was  kept  to 
it|  and  soon  found  the  ground  steady 
under  her  feet  onoe  more,  and  made 
xapid  progress.  By  the  time  they  had 
been  three  years  at  school,  she  was  so 
proficient,  tiiat  Mr.  Lake,  on  retiring, 
after  a  luurd-worked  life^  to  well-earned 
leisure,  recommended  ber  as  his  suc- 
cessor. So  that  by  seventeen,  a  year 
before  Mrs.  St.  John's  death,  Mab  had 
released  Miss  Maydew  and  her  father 
j&om  all  responsibility  on  her  account. 
Cicely  was  not  so  clever ;  but  she,  too, 
had  begun  to  help  Miiss  Blandy  in 
preference  to  returning  to  the  Bectory 
and  being  separated  from  her  sister. 
Vague  teaching  of  "English"  and 
music  is  not  so  profitable  as  an  un- 
mistakable and  distinct  art  like  draw- 
ing ;  but  it  was  better  than  setting  out 
upon  a  strange  world  alone,  or  going 
back  to  be  a  useless  inmate  of  the 
Bectory.  As  teachers  the  girls  were 
both  worse  off  and  better  off  than  as 
pupils.  They  were  worse  off  because  it 
is  a  descent  in  the  social  scale  to  come 
down  from  the  level  of  those  who  pay 
to  be  taught,  to  the  level  of  those  who 
are  paid  for  teaching — curious  though 
the  paradox  seems  to  be ;  and  they  were 
better  off,  in  so  far  as  they  were  free 
from  some  of  the  restrictions  of  school, 
and  had  a  kind  of  independent  standing. 
They  were  allowed  to  keep  their  laige 
attic,  the  bare  walls  of  which  were  now 
half  covered  by  Mab's  drawings,  and 
which  Cicely's  instinctive  art  of  house- 
hold management  made  to  look  more 
cheeiy  and  homelike  than  any  other 
room  in  the  house.  They  were  snubbed 
sometimes  by  "  parents,"  who  thought 
the  manners  of  these  Miss  St.  Johns 
too  easy  and  fEimiliar,  as  if  they  were 
on  an  equality  with  their  pupils;  and 
by  Miss  Blandy,  who  considered  them 
much  too  independent  in  their  ways ; 
and  now  and  then  had  mortifications  to 
bear  which  are  not  pleasant  to  girls. 
But  there  were  two  of  them,  which  wa9 


a  great  matter;  a^d  in  the  eontimial 
conversation  which  they  earned  on  about 
everything  they  consoled  each  otheL 
No  doubt  it  was  hard  sometimes  to  bear 
music  sounding  from  the  open  windows 
of  the  great  house  in  the  square,  where 
their  old  schoolfellow,  ^Iibs  Bobinsoii, 
had  come  to  live,  and  to  see  the  car- 
riages arriving,  and  all  the  gloiy  of  the 
ball-dresses,  of  which  the  two  yoiug 
governesses  got  a  glimpse  as  they  went 
out  for  a  stroll  on  the  beach  in  tb 
summer  twilight,  an  indijlgence  which 
Miss  Blandy  disapproved  ol 

"Now  why  should  people  be  so 
different?"  Cicely  said,  monlinng; 
''why  should  we  have  so  litUe,  and 
Alice  Robinson  so  much)  It  don't 
seem  fair." 

^'  And  we  are  not  even  prettier  than 
she  is,  or  gooder — ^which  we  ought  to 
be,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  compensa- 
tion," said  Mab,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Or  happier,"  said  Cicely,  with  a 
sigh.  '^  She  has  the  upper  hand  of  us 
in  everything,  and  no  balance  on  the 
other  side  to  make  up  for  it  Stay, 
though ;  she  has  very  droll  people  for 
father  and  mother,  and  we  have  a  very 
fine  gentleman  for  our  papa." 

"Poor  papa!"  said  Mab.  They 
interchanged  moods  with  each  other 
every  ten  minutes,  and  were  never  mo- 
notonous, or  for  a  long  time  the  same. 

"  You  may  say  why  should  people  be 
so  different,"  said  Cicely,  forgetting  that 
it  was  herself  who  said  it.  "  There  is 
p^pa,  now ;  he  is  delightfdl,  but  he  ii 
trying.  When  one  thmks  how  altered 
everything  is — and  those  two  little 
babiea  But  yet^  you  know,  we  ought 
to  ask  ourselves,  'Were  we  happier  at 
home,  or  are  we  happier  here  ? ' " 

"  We  have  more  variety  here^"  said 
Mab  decisively ;  "  there  is  the  sea,  for  one 
thing  ;  there  we  had  only  the  garden." 

"  You  forget  the  common ;  it  was  as 
nice  as  any  sea,  and  never  drowned 
people,  or  did  anything  dangerous;  and 
the  forest^  and  tiie  sunset." 

"  There  are  sunsets  here,"  said  Mah» 
—• ^'very  fine  ones.  We  axe  not  for- 
gotten by  the  people  who  manage  these 
things  up  aboTC.    And  there  is  plenty 
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of  WQik ;  and  the  gida  are  amtLsing^  and 
so  aie  the  parents." 

"  We  should  have  had  plenty  of  work 
at  home,"  said  Cicely;  and  then  the  point 
being  carried  as  far  as  was  necessary 
the  discussion  suddenly  stopped.  They 
were  walking  along  the  sands,  almost 
entirely  alone.  Only  here  and  there 
another  group  would  pass  them,  or  a 
solitary  figure,  chiefly  tradespeople, 
taking  their  evening  strolL  The  fresh 
sea-breeze  blew  in  their  young  faces, 
the  soft  dusk  closed  down  over  the  blue 
water,  which  beat  upon  the  shore  at 
their  feet  in  the  softest  whispering 
cadence.  The  air  was  all  musical, 
thrilled  softly  by  this  hush  of  subdued 
sound.  It  put  away  the  sound  of  the 
band  at  Miss  Eobinson's  ball  out  of  the 
girls'  hearts.  And  yet  balls  are  pleasant 
things  at  eighteen,  and  when  two  young 
creatures,  quite  deprived  of  such  plea- 
sures, turn  their  backs  thus  upon  the 
enchitnted  place  where  the  others  are 
dancing,  it  would  be  strange  if  a  touch 
of  forlorn  sentiment  did  not  make  itself 
felt  in  liieir  hearts,  though  the  soft 
falling  of  the  dusk,  and  the  hush  of 
the  great  sea,  and  the  salt  air  in  their 
faces,  gave  them  a  pleasure,  had  they 
but  known  it,  more  exquisite  than  any 
mere  ball,  aa  a- ball,  ever  confers.  One 
only  knows  this,  however,  by  reflection, 
never  by  immediate  sensation ;  and  so 
there  was,  as  I  have  said,  just  a  touch 
of  pathos  in  their  voices,  and  a  sense  of 
superiority,  comfortable  only  in  that  it 
was  superior,  but  slightly  sad  otherwise, 
in  their  hearts. 

**  1  don't  know  what  makes  me  go  on 
thinking  of  home,''  said  Cicely,  after  a 
pause.  **  If  we  had  been  at  home  we 
should  have  had  more  pleasure,  Mab. 
The  people  about  would  have  asked  us 
— a  clergyman's  daughters  always  get 
asked ;  and  there  are  very  nice  people 
about  Brentbum,  very  diflerent  from 
the  Bobinsons  and  their  class." 

"  We  should  have  had  no  dresses  to 
go  in,"  said  Mab.  ''How  could  we 
ever  have  had  ball-dresses  off  papa's  two 
hundred  a  year  ? " 

**  Ball-dresses  sound  something  very 
grand,  but  a  plain  white  tarlatan  is  not 
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dear  when  one  can  make  it  up  one's 
sel£  However,  that  is  a  poor  way  of 
looking  at  it,'*  said  Cicely,  giving  a 
little  toss  to  her  head,  as  if  to  throw 
off  such  unelevated  thoughts.  ''There 
are  a  great  many  more  important  things 
to  thijik  of.  How  will  he  ever  manage 
to  bring  up  the  two  boys  ? " 

Mab  made  a  pause  of  reflection. 
"To  be  sure  Aunt  Jane  is  not  their 
relation,"  she  said,  ''and  boys  are 
more  troublesome  than  girls.  They  want 
to  have  tutors  and  things,  and  to  go  to 
the  university ;  and  then  what  is  the 
good  of  it  aU  if  they  are  not  clever  t 
Certainly  boys  are  &x  more  troublesome 
than  girls." 

"  And  then,  if  you  consider  papa," 
•said  Cicely,  "  that  he  is  not  very  strong, 
and  that  he  is  old.  One  does  not  like 
to  say  anything  disagreeable  about 
one's  papa,  but  what  did  he  want  with 
those  children  ?  Surely  we  were  quite 
enough  when  he  is  so  poor." 

"There  is  always  one  thing  he  can 
do,"  said  Mab.  "  Everybody  says  he  is 
a  very  good  scholar.  He  will  have  to 
teach  them  himself." 

"We  shall  have  to  teach  them," 
said  Cicely  with  energy ;  "  I  know  so 
well  that  this  is  what  it  will  come  to. 
I  don't  mean  to  teach  them  ourselves, 
for  it  is  not  much  Latin  I  know,  and 
you  none,  and  I  have  not  a  word  of 
Greek — ^but  they  will  come  upon  us,  I 
am  quite  sure." 

"  You  forget  Mrs.  St.  John,"  said 
Mab. 

Cicely  gave  a  slight  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  but  beyond  that  she  did  not 
pursue  the  subject.  Mrs.  St.  John's 
name  stopped  everything;  they  could 
not  discuss  her,  nor  express  their  dis- 
approbation, and  therefore  they  forbore 
religiously,  though  it  was  sometimes 
hard  work. 

"Blandina  will  think  we  are  late," 
at  last  she  said,  turning  round.  This 
was  their  name  for  their  former  instruc- 
tress, their  present  employer.  Mab 
turned  dutifully,  obeying  her  siiter*s 
touch,  but  with  a  faint  sigh. 

"  I  hope  they  will  be  quiet  at  the 
Bobinsons  as  we  are  passing,"  the  girl 
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said.  ^'  What  if  they  are  in  fallswing, 
with  the  'Blue  DaxLube'  perhaps!  I 
hate  to  go  in  firom  a  sweet  night  like 
this  with  noisy  fiddles  echoing  through 
my  head." 

Cicely  gave  a  sUght  squeeze  of  sym- 
pathy to  her  sister's  arm.  Do  not  you 
understand  the  girls,  young  reader  1  It 
was  not  the  "  Blue  Danuhe  "  that  was 
heing  played,  but  the  old  Lancers,  the 
which  to  hear  is  enough  to  make  wooden 
legs  dance.  Cicely  and  Mab  pressed 
each  other's  anus,  and  glanced  up  at  the 
window,  where  dancing  shadows  and 
figures  were  visible.  They  sighed,  and 
they  went  into  their  garret,  avoiding 
the  tacit  disapproval  of  Miss  Blandy's 
good-night  She  did  not  approve  of 
twilight  walks.  Why  should  they 
want  to  go  out  just  then  like  the  trades- 
people, a  thing  which  ladies  never  did  ? 
But  if  Miss  Blandy  had  known  that 
the  girls  were  quite  saddened  by  the 
sound  of  the  music  from  the  Eobinsons', 
and  yet  could  not  sleep  for  listening  to 
it,  I  fear  she  would  have  thought  them 
very  improper  young  persons  indeed. 
She  had  forgotten  how  it  felt  to  be 
eighteen — ^it  was  so  long  ago. 

On  the  veiy  next  morning  the  news 
came  of  their  stepmother's  death.  It 
was  entirely  unexpected  by  them,  for 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  gradual  weak- 
ness which  had  been  stealing  over  that 
poor  little  woman,  and  they  were  moved 
by  deep  compunction  as  well  as  natural 
regret.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
we  might  have  been  kinder,  might  have 
made  life  happier  to  those  that  are  gone 
— a  feeling  experienced  the  moment  that 
we  know  them  to  be  certainly  gone,  and 
inaccessible  to  all  kindness.  "  Oh,  poor 
Mrs.  St.  John  I  '*  said  Mab,  dropping  a  few 
natural  tear&  Cicely  was  more  deeply 
affected.  She  was  the  eldest  and  had 
thought  the  most;  as  for  the  young 
artist,  her  feeling  ran  into  the  tips  of 
her  fingers,  and  got  expansion  there; 
but  Cicely  had  no  such  medium.  She 
went  about  mournfully  all  day  long, 
and  in  the  evening  Mab  found  her 
seated  at  the  window  of  their  attic, 
looking  out  with  her  eyes  big  with 
tears  upon  the  darkening  sea.    When 


her  sister  touched  her  on  the  shoulder 
Cicely's  tears  felL  ''  Oh,  poor  Miss 
Brown!"  she  said,  her  heart  having 
gone  back  to  the  time  when  they  had 
no  grievance  against  their  kind  little 
governess.  '^Oh,  Mab,  if  one  could 
only  tell  her  how  one  was  sony !  if  she 
could  only  see  into  my  heart  now ! " 

"  Perhaps  she  can,"  said  Mab,  awe- 
stricken  and  almost  under  her  bieatb, 
lifting  her  eyes  to  the  clear  wistfal 
horizon  in  which  the  evening  star  had 
just  risen. 

"  And  one  could  have  said  it  only 
yesterday ! "  said  Cicely,  reahzing  for 
the  first  time  that  mysteiy  of  ab»)kte 
severance ;  and  what  light  thoughts  had 
been  in  their  minds  yesterday  I  Sigb 
for  Alice  Eobinson's  ball,  depression  of 
soul  and  spirit  caused  by  the  distant 
strains  of  the  Lancers,  and  the  ''  Bine 
Danube  " — ^while  this  tragedy  was  going 
on,  and  the  poor  soul  who  had  been 
good  to  them,  but  to  whom  they  had 
not  been  good,  was  departing,  altogether 
and  for  ever  out  of  reacL  Cicely  in  her 
sorrow  blamed  herself  unjustly,  as  was 
natural,  and  mourned  for  the  mystery 
of  human  shortsightedness  as  well  as 
for  Mrs.  St.  John.  But  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  grief  was  very  pro- 
found after  the  first  sting,  and  after  that 
startling  impression  of  the  impossibility 
of  further  intercourse  was  over.  The 
girls  went  out  quietly  in  the  afternoon, 
and  bought  black  stuff  to  make  them- 
selves mourning,  and  spoke  to  each 
other  in  low  voices  and  grave  tone& 
Their  youthful  vigour  was  subdued— 
they  were  overawed  to  feel  as  it  were 
the  wings  of  the  great  Death-Angel 
overshadowing  theuL  The  very  sun- 
shine looked  dim,  and  the  worid  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud.  But  it  was  within 
a  week  or  two  of  Miss  Blandy's  ''  break- 
^K  ^P>"  ai^d  they  could  not  go  away 
immediately.  Mjss  Blandy  half  audibly 
expressed  her  satisfaction  that  Mrs.  St 
John  was  only  their  stepmother.  "  Had 
she  been  their  own  motiier,  what  should 
we  have  done  T'  she  said.  So  that  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  July,  when  the 
establishment  broke  up,  that  the  gids 
were  at  last  able  to  get  home. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  GIRLS  AT  HOME. 

Ws.are  so  piond  in  England  of  having 
a  word  which  means  home,  which  some 
of  our  neighboois  we  are  pleased  to 
think  have  not,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  a 
temptation  to  ns  to  indulge  in  a  general 
rapture  over  the  word  which  has  some- 
times little  foundation  in  reality.    When 
Cicely  and  Mab  walked  to  the  Eectory 
together  from  the  station  a  suppressed 
excitement  was  in  theirminds.  Since  they 
first  left  for  school,  they  had  only  come 
back  for  a  few  days  each  year,  and  they 
bad  not  liked  it    Their  stepmother  had 
been  very  kind,  painfully  kind;  and 
anxious  above  measure  that  they  should 
find  eveiything  as  they  had  left  it,  and 
should  not  be  disappointed  or  dull ;  but 
this  very  anxiety  had  made  an  end  of 
all  natuml  ease,  and  they  had  been  glad 
when  the  moment  came  that  released 
them.    If  ow,  poor  woman,  she  had  been 
removed  out  of  their  way ;  they  were 
going  back  to  take  care  of  their  father 
as  they  mifKht  have  done  had  there  been 
no  second  Mrs.  St.  John ;  and  everything 
was  as  it  had  been,  with  the  addition  of 
the  two  babies,  innocent  little  intruders 
whom  the  girls  you  may  be  sure  could 
never  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  be  hard 
upon.   Cicely  and  Mab  took  each  otheis' 
hands  instinctively  as  they  left  the  sta- 
tion.   It  was  the  first  of  August,  the 
very  prime  and  gloiy  of  summer ;  the 
woods  were  at  their  f  idlest,  untouched  by 
any  symptom  of  decay.    The  moorland 
side  of  the  landscape  was  more  wealthy 
and  glorious  still  in  its  flush  of  heather. 
The  conunon  was  not  indeed  one  sheet  of 
purple  like  a  Scotch  moor;  but  it  was 
all  lighted  up  between  the  gorse  bushes 
with  fitntastic  streaks    and    bands  of 
colour  blazing  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
and  haunted  by  swarms  of  bees  which 
made  a  hum  in  the  air  almost  as  sweet 
and  all-pervading  as  the  murmur  of  the 
sea.    As  they  drewnear  the  house  their 
hearts  began  to  beat  ]()uder.    Would 
there  be  any  visible  change  upon  iti 
Would  it  look  as  it  did  when  they 
were  children,  or  with  that  indefinable 
difference  which  showed  in  her  time) 


They  did  not  venture  to  go  the  fimuliar 
way  by  the   garden,  but  walked  up 
solemnly  like  visitors  to  the  front  door. 
It  was  opened  to  them  by  a  new  maid 
whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  and 
who  demurred  slightly  to  giving  them 
admittance.      "Master  ain't  in,"  said 
the  girl;  "yes,  miss,  I  know  as  you*r« 
expected,"  but  still  she  hesitated.     Tliis 
was  not  the  kind  of  welcome  which  tbo 
daughters  of  a  house  generally  receive. 
They  went  in  to  the  house  nevertheless, 
Betsy  following  them.    The  blinds  were 
drawn  low  over  the  windows,  which 
were  all  shut ;  and  though  the  atmo- 
sphere was  stifling  with  heat,  yet  it  was 
cold,  miserably  cold  to  Cicely  and  Mab. 
Their  father's  study  was  the  only  place 
that  had  any  life  in  it.     The  rectory 
seemed  full  of  nothing  but  old  black 
heavy  furniture,  and  heavier  memories 
of  some  chilled  and  faded  past 

"  What  a  dreadful  old  place  it  is," 
said  Mab ;  "  it  is  like  coming  home  to 
one's  grave,"  and  she  sat  down  on  the 
black  hairdoth  easy- chair  and  shivered 
and  cried;  though  this  was  coming 
home,  to  the  house  in  which  she  had 
been  bom. 

"  JS'ow  it  wiU  be  better,"  said  Cicely 
pulling  up  the  blinds  and  opening  the 
window.  She  had  more  command  of 
herself  than  her  sister.  She  let  the  sun- 
shine come  down  in  a  flood  across  the 
dingy  carpet,  worn  with  the  use  of 
twenty  years. 

''Please  miss,"  said  Betsy  interposing, 
<<  missis  would  never  have  the  blmds  up 
in  this  room  'cause  of  spoiling  the 
carpet.  If  master  says  so,  I  don't  miud ; 
but  till  he  do — **  and  here  Betsy  put  up 
her  hand  to  the  blind. 

"  Do  you  venture  to  meddle  with  what 
my  sister  does  ? "  cried  ]Mab,  furious, 
springing  from  her  chair. 

Cicely  only  laughed.  "You  are  a 
good  girl  to  mind  what  your  mistress  said, 
but  we  are  your  mistresses  now ;  you 
must  let  the  window  alone,  for  don't 
you  see  the  carpet  is  spoiled  already?  I 
will  answer  to  papa.  What  is  it  9  Do 
you  want  anything  more  ? " 

''  Only  this,  miss,"  said  Betsy,  "  as  it's 
the  first  laugh  as  has  been  heard  here 
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for  weols  and  weeks,  ttid  t  Jon't  like  ic 
neither^  seeing  as  midsoB  is  in  her  grave 
only  a  fortni^t  to-day.** 

**I  think  yon  are  a  very  good  girl/* 
said  Cicely:  and  with  that  the  tears 
stood  in  that  changeable  young  Woman^s 
eyes. 

No  Betsy  that  ever  was  heard  of  conld 
longresisttibissort  of  treatment.  ''I  tries 
to  be,  miss/'  she  said  with  a  curtsey  and 
a  whimper.  *'  Maybe  yon'd  like  a  cup 
of  tea  f "  and  after  following  them  suspi- 
ciously all  over  the  house  she  left  them 
at  last  on  this  hospitable  intent  in  the 
fading  drawing-room,  where  they  had 
both  enshrined  the  memory  of  their 
mother.  Another  memory  was  there 
now,  a  memory  as  faded  as  the  room, 
which  showed  in  all  kinds  of  feeble 
feminine  decorations,  bits  of  modem 
lace,  and  worked  cushions  and  foolish 
footstools.  The  room  was  all  pinafored 
and  transmogrified,  the  old  dark  picture- 
frames  covered  with  yellow  gauze,  and 
the  needlework  in  crackling  semi-tran- 
sparent covers. 

"This  was  how  she  liked  things,  poor 
soul!  Oh,  Mab/'  cried  Cicely,  ''how 
strange  that  she  should  die ! " 

^No  sttanger  than  that  any  one  else 
should  die,'*  said  Mab,  who  was  more 
matter  of  &ct. 

"  A  great  deal  stranger !  It  was  not 
strange  at  all  that  little  Mary  Seymour 
should  die.  One  saw  it  in  her  eyes ; 
she  was  like  an  angel ;  it  was  natural ; 
but  poor  Miss  Brown,  who  was  quite 
happy  working  cushions  and  covering 
them  up,  and  keeping  the  sun  off  the 
carpets,  and  making  lace  for  the 
brackets  !  It  looks  as  if  there  was  so 
little  sense  or  method  in  it,"  said  Cicely. 
'^She  won't  have  any  cushions  to  work 
up  there." 

"  I  dare  say  there  won't  be  anything 
to  draw  up  there,"  said  Mab;  '^  and  yet  I 
suppose  I  shall  die  too  in  time.'' 

'*  When  there  are  the  four  walls  for 
Leonardo,  and  Michel  Angelo  and 
Baphael  and  poor  Andrea,"  said  the 
other.  "  How  you  forget  I  Besides,  it 
is  quite  different  Hark!  what  was 
that) "  she  cried,  putting  up  her  hand. 

What    it   was   soon   beoame    veiy 


distinctly  evident-^  fteUe  little  cry, 
speedily  joined  by  another,  and  then  a 
small  weak  chorus,  two  voices  entangled 
together.  '<No,  no ;  no  ladies,  fiany 
no  Uke  ladies,"  mixed  with  a  whimper- 
ing appeal  to  ''papa,  papa." 

"Cme  and  see  the  pretty  ladies. 
Hany  never  saw  such  pretty  ladies,*' 
said  the  encouraging  voice  of  Betsy  % 
the  passage. 

The  girls  looked  at  eadi  othw,  and 
grew  red.  They  had  made  up  tiieii 
minds  about  a  great  many  things  but 
never  how  they  were  to  deal  with  the 
two  children.  Then  Betsy  appeared  at 
the  door,  pushing  it  open  before  her  witii 
the  tea-tray  she  carried.  To  her  skirto 
were  hanging  two  little  boys,  dinging  to 
her,  yet  resisting  her  onward  motion,  and 
carried  on  by  it  in  spite  of  themselTes. 
They  stared  at  t^e  new-comers  with  big 
blue  eyes  wide  open,  awed  into  silenca 
They  were  very  small  and  very  pale, 
with  light  oolouiless  limp  looks  falling 
over  their  little  black  dresses.  Thegirk 
on  their  side  stared  silentiy  too.  There 
was  not  a  feature  in  the  children's  faces 
which  resembled  their  elder  sisters. 
They  were  both  little  miniatures  of 
Miss  Brown. 

"So  these  are  the  children,"  said 
CScely,  making  a  reluctant  step  forward ; 
to  which  Harry  and  Charley  responded 
by  a  renewed  clutch  at  Betsy's  dras. 

**  Yes,  miss  ;  them's  the  children ! 
and  darlings  they  be,"  said  Betey,  look- 
ing fondly  at  them  as  she  set  dovn 
the  tea.  Cicely  made  another  step 
forward  slowly  and  held  out  her  hands 
to  them;  when  the  little  boys  s^ 
up  a  scream  which  rang  through  the 
house,  and  hiding  their  ieucoB  siHtnl- 
tanously  in  Betsy's  gown  howled  to  be 
taken  away.  Mab  put  up  her  hands  to 
her  ears,  but  Cicely,  more  anxious  to 
do  het  duty,  made  another  attempt 
She  stooped  down  and  kissed  or  tried 
to  kiss  the  litfde  tear-stained  £^66,  to 
which  caress  each  small  brother  veiled 
by  pushing  her  away  with  a  repeated 
roar. 

''Don't  you  take  no  notice,  Miss. 
Let  'em  alone  and  they'll  get  used  to  yon 
in  time,"  said  Betey. 
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''Go  away,  go  away !  Hany  no  like 
'oo/'  screamed  the  spokesman  brother. 
Ko  one  likes  to  \e  repulsed  even  by  a 
child.  Cicely  stumbled  to  her  feet  very 
red  and  uncomfortable.  She  stood  rue- 
folly  looking  after  them  as  they  were 
earned  off  after  a  good  pi^Uminary 
''ahakoy"  one  in  each  of  Betsy's  red 

"  There  is  our  business  in  life,^  shje 
said  iaa  sdemn tone.  "  Ob,  Mab^  Mab^ 
what  did  papa  want  with  these  ehildreii  9 
All  the  trouble  of  them  w^l  come  on 
you  and  me." 

Mab  looked  at  her  sister  wilh  a  look 
of  alarm,  which  changed,  howerer,  into 
laughter  at  sight  of  Cicely's  solemn 
looks  and  the  dreary  preeentimeut  in 
her  face^ 

'<You  are  excellent  like  that^"  she 
said  \  "  and  if  you  had  only  seen  how 
funny  you  all  looked  when  the  little 
demons  began  to  cry.  They  will  do  for 
models  at  all  events,  and  I'll  take  to 
painting  children.  They  say  it's  very 
good  practice,  and  nursery  pictures 
always  selL" 

These  lighter  suggestions  did  not, 
howeveiv  console  Cicely.  She  walked 
about  the  room  with  clasped  hands  and 
a  Tery  serious  face,  neglecting  her  tea. 

''Papa  will  never  trouble  himself 
about  them,"  she  said  half  to  herself; 
"  it  will  all  fall  on  Mab  and  me.  And 
boys !  that  they  should  be  boys.  We 
shall  never  be  rich  enough  to  send  them 
to  the  university.  Girls  we  might 
have  taught  ourselves ;  but  when  you 
think  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — " 

"  We  can't  tell,"  said  Mab ;  "  how  do 
you  know  I  sha'n't  turn  out  a  great 
painter,  and  be  able  to  seud  them 
wherever  you  like  t  for  I  am  the  brother 
and  you  are  the  sister,  Cisa  You  are 
to  keep  my  house  and  have  the  spending 
of  all  my  money.  So  don't  be  gloomy 
please^  but  pour  out  some  tea.  I  wish 
though  tbey  were  not  quite  so  plain." 

"So  like  their  mother,"  said  Cicely 
with  a  sigh. 

**  And  so  disagreeable ;  but  it  is  founy 
to  hear  one  speak  for  both  as  if  the 
two  wero  Hany.  I  am  glad  they  are 
«ot  ^Is.    To  give  theo^  a  shaie  of  all 


we  have  I  don't  mind;  but  to  teach 
them!  with  those  white  little  pasty 
feces—" 

"One  can  do  anything  when  one 
makes  up  one's  mind  to  it,"  said  Cicely 
with  a  sigh. 

At  tins  moment  the  hall  door  opened, 
and  after  an  interval  Mr.  St.  John 
came  in  with  soft  steps.  He  had  grown 
old  in  these  last  years;  bowed  down 
with  age  and  troubles.  He  came  up 
to  his  daoghteia  and  kissed  them, 
laying  his  hand  upon  their  heads. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  come 
home,"  he  said,  in  a  voioe  whicb  was 

rkthetio  in  its  feebleness   "  You  are  all 
have  now." 

"  Not  all  you  have,  papa^"  said  Miab ; 
"  we  have  just  seen  the  Uttle  boys." 

A  momentaiy  colour  flushed  over 
his  pale  face,  "Ah,  the  babies,"  he 
said.  '*  I  am  afeoid  they  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  you,  my  dears." 

Cicely  and  Mab  looked  at  each  other, 
but  they  did  not  say  anything — they 
were  a&aid  to  say  something  which 
they  ought  not  to  say.  And  what  could 
he  add  after  that  1  He  took  the  cup  of 
tea  tbey  offered  him,  and  drank  it 
standings  his  tall  frame  with  a  stoop 
in  it,  whicb  was  partly  sge  and  partly 
weakness,  coming  against  one  tall  win- 
dow and  shutting  out  the  light  "  But 
that  you  are  older  looking,"  he  said  at 
^t,  "  all  thia  time  might  seem  Uke  a 
dream.** 

"A  sad  dream,  papa,"  said  Cicely, 
not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"I  cannot  say  that,  my  dear,  I 
thank  Qoi  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
happiness  in  my  life ;  because  we  are 
sad  for  the  moment  we  must  not  foiget 
to  thank  Him  for  all  His  mercies,"  said 
Mr.  St.  John ;  and  then  with  a  change 
in  his  voice,  he  added,  ^'Your  aunt 
sends  me  word  that  she  is  coming  soon 
to  see  you.  She  is  a  very  strong  woman 
for  her  years ;  I  look  older  than  she 
does ;  and  it  is  a  trouble  to  me  now  to 
go  to  town  and  back  in  one  day." 

<'  You  have  not  been  iU,  papal'* 

"  No,  Cicely,  not  ill ;  a  Utile  out  of 
my  usual,''  he  eaid,  "  that  is  alL    No* 
you  are  herei  wq  shall  fall  into  r 
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quiet  way  again.  The  changes  God  sends 
ve  must  accept ;  but  the  little  worries 
are  tiying,  my  dear.  I  am  getting  old, 
and  am  not  so  able  to  brave  them ;  but 
all  will  be  well  now  you  are  here.'' 

"We  shall  do  all  we  can,"  said 
Cicely;  "but  you  must  remember, 
papa,  we  are  not  used  to  housekeeping, 
and  if  we  make  mistakes  at  first " 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  mistakes," 
said  Mr.  St.  John,  lookmg  at  her  with 
a  faint  smile.  He  had  scarcely  looked 
full  at  her  before,  and  his  eyes  dwelt 
upon  her  face  with  a  subdued  pleasure. 
"  You  are  your  mother  oyer  again,"  he 
said.  "  Tou  will  be  a  blessing  to  me^ 
Cicely,  as  she  was." 

The  two  girls  looked  at  him  strangely, 
with  a  flood  of  conflicting  thoughts. 
How  dared  he  speak  of  their  mother) 
Was  he  relieved  to  be  able  to  think  of 
their  mother  without  Miss  Brown  com- 
ing  in  to  disturb  his  thoughts)  If 
natural  reverence  had  not  restrained 
them,  what  a  cross-examination  they 
would  have  put  him  to !  but  as  it  was, 
their  eager  thoughts  remained  unsaid. 
"  I  will  do  all  I  can,  papa,  and  so  will 
Mab,"  said  Cicely,  faltering.  And  he 
put  down  his  cup,  and  said,  "God  bless 
you,  my  dears,"  and  went  to  his  study 
as  if  they  had  never  been  absent  at  all, 
only  out  perhaps,  as  Mab  said,  for  a 
rather  long  walk. 

''  I  don't  think  he  can  have  cared  for 
her,"  said  Cicely ;  "  he  is  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  idea  of  mamma ;  I  am  sure 
that  is  what  he  means.  He  is  always 
kind,  and  of  course  he  was  kind  to  her ; 
but  there  is  a  sort  of  relief  in  his  tone 
— a  sort  of  ease." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  for  us,"  said 
Mab ;  "  but  if  you  will  think  of  it,  it 
seems  a  little  hard  on  poor  Miss  Brown." 

This  staggered  Cicely,  who  loved 
justice.  "  But  I  think  she  should  npt 
have  married  him,"  she  said.  "  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  anybody  could  have 
married  him  who  wished.  I  can  see 
that  now,  though  I  never  thought  of 
it  then.  And,  kind  as  it  was  of  Aunt 
Jane,  perhaps  we  should  not  have  left 
him  unprotected.  You  ought  to  have 
^one  to  school,  Mab,  because  of  your 


talent^   and  I  should  have  stayed  at 
home." 

They  decided,  however,  after  s  few 
minutes,  that  it  was  needless  to  discuss 
this  possibility  now,  so  long  after  it  had 
become  an  impossibility.  And  then 
they  went  up  stairs  to  take  off  their 
travelling-dresses  and  make  themselves 
feel  at  home.  When  they  came  down 
again,  with  their  hair  smooth,  Cicely 
carrying  her  work-basket  and  Mab  her 
sketch-book,  and  seated  themselver 
in  the  old  &ded  room,  from  which 
the  sunshine  had  now  slid  awaj, 
as  the  sun  got  westward,  a  bewildered 
feeling  took  possession  of  them.  Had 
they  ever  been  absent!  had  anything 
happened  since  that  day  when  Aunt 
Jane  surprised  them  in  their  pinafores  t 
The  still  house^  so  still  in  the  deep 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  after  the 
hum  of  their  schoolroom  life  and  the 
noises  of  a  town,  seemed  to  turn  round 
with  them,  as  they  looked  out  upon 
the  garden,  upon  which  no  dumge 
seemed  to  have  passed.  "I  declare," 
cried  Mab,  "  there  is  exactly  the  same 
number  of  apples — and  the  same  branch 
of  that  old  plum-tree  hanging  loose 
from  the  waU !  " 

Thus  the  first  evening  passed  like  a 
dream.  Mr.  St  John  came  from  his 
study  to  supper,  and  he  talked  a  little, 
just  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
talking  long  ago,  without  any  allusion 
to  the  past  He  told  them  a  few  pieces 
of  news  about  the  parish,  and  that  he 
would  like  them  to  visit  the  schooL 
^'It  has  been  very  well  looked  after 
lately,"  he  said.  Perhaps  this  meant, 
by  his  wife — ^perhaps  it  did  not;  the 
girls  could  not  tell.  Then  Betsy  came  in 
for  prayers,  along  with  a  small  younger 
sister  of  hers  who  had  charge  of  the 
little  boys;  and  by  ten  o'clock,  as  at 
Miss  Blandy's,  the  door  was  locked, 
and  the  peaceful  house  wrapped  in 
quiet  The  girls  looked  out  of  their 
window  upon  the  soft  stillness  with  the 
strangest  feelings.  The  garden  paths 
were  clearly  indicated  by  a  feeble  ToQed 
moon,  and  the  trees  which  thickened  in 
clouds  upon  the  horizon.  There  was 
not  a  sound  anywhere  in  the  tranquil 
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place  except  the  oGcarional  bark  of  that 
dogy  who  Bomewhere,  far  or  near,  al- 
ways indicates  existence  in  a  still  night 
in  the  conntry.    The  stilbiess  fell  npon 
their  souls.      ''He  never  asked  what 
we  were  going  to  do,"  said  Mab,  for 
they  were  silenced  too,  and  spoke  to 
each  other  only  now  and  then,  chilled 
oat  of  the  superabundance  of  their  own 
vitality.     "  But  he  thinks  with  me  that 
the  children  are  to  be  our  business  in 
life,"  said  Cicely,  and  then  they  went 
to  bed,  taking  refuge  in  the  darkness. 
For  two  girls  so  full  of  conscious  life, 
tingling  to  the  finger  points  with  active 
faculties  and  power,  it  was  a  chilly 
home-coming,  yet  not  so  unusual  either. 
When  the  young  creatures  come  home, 
with  their  new  lives  in  their  hands  to 
make  something]  of,  for  good  or  evil, 
do  not  we  often  expect  them  to  settle 
down  to  the  level  of  the  calm  old  lives 
which  are  nearly  worn  out,  and  find 
fault  with  them  if  it  is  a  struggle  ?   Mr. 
Stb  John  felt  that  it  was  quite  natural 
his  girls  should  come  home  and  keep 
his  house  for  him,  and  take  the  trouble 
of  the  little  boys,  and  visit  the  schools 
— so  naturally  that  when  he  had  said, 
**  Now  you  axe  here,  we  shall  fall  into 
our  quiet  way  again,"  it  seemed  to  him 
that  everything  was  said  that  needed 
to  be  said. 

In  the  morning  the  children  were 
found  less  inaccessible,  and  made  friends 
with  by  diut  of  lumps  of  sugar  and  bits 
of  toast,  of  which  Mab  was  prodigal. 
They  were  very  tiny,  delicate,  and 
colourless,  with  pale  hair  and  pale 
eyes;  but  they  were  not  wanting  in 
some  of  the  natural  attractions  of 
children.  Charley  was  the  backward 
one,  and  had  little  command  of  lan- 
guage. Hany  spoke  for  both ;  and  I 
will  not  say  it  was  easy  for  these  girls, 
unaccustomed  to  small  children,  to 
understand  even  him.  Mr.  St  John 
patted  their  heads  and  gave  them  a 
smile  each  by  way  of  blessing ;  but  ho 
took  little  further  notice  of  the  children. 
"I  believe  Annie,  the  little  maid,  is 
very  kind  to  them,"  he  said.  "  I  can- 
not bear  to  hear  them  crying,  my  dears ; 
but  now  you  are  here  all  wUl  go  well" 


«But>  papa,"  said  ttoely,  "will  it 
be  right  for  us  to  stay  at  home,  when 
you  have  them  to  provide  for^  and  there 
is  so  little  money ) " 

^*  Bight  for  you  to  stay  I  "Where 
could  you  be  so  well  as  at  home  1 "  said 
the  curate,  perturbed.  The  girls  looked 
at  Teach  other,  and  this  time  it  was 
Mab  who  was  bold,  and  ventured  to 
speak. 

''Papa,  it  is  not  thai  Supposing 
that  we  are  best  at  home"  (Mab  said 
this  with  the  comers  of  her  mouth 
going  down,  for  it  was  not  her  own 
opinion),  "  yet  there  are  other  things  to 
consider.  We  should  be  earning  some- 
thing—" 

Mr.  St.  John  got  up  almost  impa- 
tiently for  him.  "  I  have  never  been 
left  to  want,"  he  said.  ''  I  have  been 
young,  and  now  I  am  old,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread.  Pro- 
vidence will  raise  up  Mends  for  the 
children;  and  we  have  always  had 
plenty.  If  there  is  enough  for  me, 
there  is  enough  for  you." 

And  he  went  out  of  the  room  as 
nearly  angry  as  it  was  possible  for  his 
mild  nature  to  be.  Cicely  and  Mab 
once  more  looked  at  each  other  won- 
dering. ''  Papa  is  crazy,  I  think,"  said 
Mab,  who  was  the  most  self-assertive ; 
but  Cicely  only  heaved  a  sigh,  and  went 
out  to  the  hall  to  brush  his  hat  for  him, 
as  she  remembered  her  mother  used  to 
do.  Mr.  St  John  liked  this  kind  of 
tendance.  "  You  are  a  good  girl.  Cicely ; 
you  are  just  such  another  as  your 
mother,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the  hat 
irom  her ;  and  Cicely  divined  that  the 
late  Mrs.  St.  John  had  not  shown  him 
this  attention,  which  I  think  pleased 
her  on  the  whole. 

"But,  papa,  I  am  afraid  Mab  was 
right,"  she  said.  "  Tou  must  think  it 
over,  and  think  what  is  best  for  Mab." 

"  Why  should  she  be  different  from 
you  1 "  said  Mr.  St  John,  feeling  in  his 
breast  pocket  fo>  the  familiar  prayer- 
book  which  lay  there.  It  was  more 
important  to  him  to  make  sure  it  was 
safe,  than  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
his  child. 
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**  I  don't  know  why,  but  we  are  dif- 
teimt  Dear  papa^  you  mmt  think|  if 
yo«  please^  what  is  best/' 

'^It  is  nonsense,  Cicely;  she  most 
stay  whe]?e  she  is,  and  make  heiself 
liappy.  A  good  girl  is  always  happy  at 
home,"  said  Mr.  St  John;  ''and,  of 
course,  there  is  plenty — plenty  for  all 
of  U8»  You  must  not  detain  me,  my 
dear,  nor  talk  about  business  this 
first  moming.  Depend  upon  it,"  said 
Mr.  St.  John,  raising  his  soft,  feeble 
hand  to  give  emphasis  to  his  words, ''  it 
ifl  always  best  lor  you  to  be  at  home." 

What  a  pity  thcdi  children  and  women 
axe  not  always  convinced  when  the  head 
of  the  house  thus  lays  down  the  law ! 
Gicdly  went  back  into  the  dining-room 
where  they  had  breakfasted,  shaking  her 
head,  without  being  aware  of  the  ges- 
ture. "Why  should  I  depend  upon 
it?"  she  said.  "Depend  upon  it!  I 
may  be  quite  willing  to  do  it,  for  it  is 
my  duty;  but  why  should  I  depend 
upon  it  as  being  the  best  ? " 

"  What  are  you  saying.  Cicely  1 " 

"  Nothing,  dear ;  only  papa  is  rather 
odd.  Does  he  think  that  two  hundred 
a  year  is  a  great  fortunel  or  that  two  of 
ua,  and  two  of  them,  and  two  maids 
(though  they  are  little  ones),  and  him- 
self, can  get  on  upon  two  hundred  a 
year?" 

"  I  must  paint,"  said  Mab ;  "  I  must 
paint!  I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do. 
You  are  a  great  deal  more  like  a 
Madonna  than  most  of  the  women 
who  have  sat  for  her.     I  will  paint  a 

Holy  Family  from  you  and  them , 

They  are  funny  little  pale  things,  but 
we  could  light  them  up  with  a  little 
colour;  and  they  are  real  babies,  you 
know,"  Mab  said,  looking  at  them  seri- 
ously, with  her  head  on  one  side,  as 
becomes  a  painter.  She  had  posed  the 
two  children  on  the  floor :  the  one 
seated  firmly  with  his  little  legs  stretched 
ouf^  the  other  leaning  against  him  ; 
while  she  walked  up  and  down,  with 
a  pencil  in  her  hand,  studying  them. 
"  Stay  still  a  moment  longer,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  lump  of  sugar,"  she  said. 

'<  Harry  like  sugar,"  said  the  small 
"nokesman,  looking  up  at  her.     Charley 


said  nothing.  He  had  bis  thwnbi  and 
half  the  little  hand  belonging  to  it^  in. 
his  mouth,  and  sacked  it  with  much 
philosophy.  ''  Or  perhaps  I  might 
make  you  a  peasant  woman,"  said 
Mab,  "  with  one  of  them  on  your 
back.  They  are  nature,  Cifl&  You 
know  how  Mr.  Lake  used  to  go  on, 
saying  nature  was  what  I  wanted. 
Well,  here  it  is." 

"  I  think  you  are  as  mad  as  pi^^Sy" 
said  Cicely,  impatient ;  '^but  I  smst 
order  the  dinner  and  look  aller  the 
thinga.  That's  nature  for  me.  Oh, 
dear— oh,  deas!  We  shall  not  long 
be  able  to  have  any  dinner,  if  we  go 
on  with  such  a  lot  of  servants.  Two 
girl%  two  boys,  two  maid%  and  two 
hundred  a  year!  You  might  as  well 
try  to  fly,"  said  Cicely,  shaking  her 
pretty  head. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NEWS. 

Pbbhaps  it  had  been  premature  of  the 
girls  to  speak  to  their  father  of  their 
future,  and  what  they  were  to  do,  on 
the  very  first  moming  after  their  return ; 
but  youth  is  naturally  impatient,  and 
the  excitement  of  one  crisis  seems  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of  all  kinds  of 
plans  and  speculations  in  the  youthful 
brain ;  and  then  perhaps  the  chQl  of  the 
house,  the  rural  calm  of  the  place,  had 
frightened  them.  Cicely,  indeed,  knew 
it  was  her  duty  and  her  business  to 
stay  here,  whatever  happened ;  but  how 
could  Mab  bear  it,  she  said  to  herself — 
Mab,  who  required  change  and  novelty, 
whose  mind  was  full  of  such  hopes  of 
seeing  and  of  doing?  When  their 
father  had  gone  out^  however,  they 
threw  aside  their  grave  thoughts  for 
the  moment,  and  dawdled  the  moming 
away,  roaming  about  the  garden,  out 
and  in  a  hundred  times,  as  it  is  so  plea- 
sant to  do  on  a  summer  day  in  the 
country,  especially  to  those  who  find  in 
the  country  the  charm  of  novelty. 
They  got  the  children's  hats,  and  took 
them  out  to  play  on  the  sunny  grass, 
and  run  small  races  along  the  piihs. 
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^'  PleMOf  miafly  not  to  lei  them  ran 
too  much,''  said  little  Anade,  Betsy's 
sister^  who  waa  the  luuee,  though  she 
was  but  fifteen.  ''  Please,  misa^  not  to 
let  'em  loU  on  the  grass." 

''Why,  the  giass  is  aa  drj  as  the 
carpet ;  and  what  are  their  little  legs 
good  for  but  to  ran  with  1 "  said  Cicely. 

Whetenpon  little  Annie  made  op  a 
solemn  ooontenance^  and  said,  '*  Please, 
misB^  I  promised  missis  —  ^ 

Mab  rushed  off  with  the  children 
before  the  sentenee  was  completed. 
'<  Thaf  a  why  they  are  so  pak^"  cried  Uie 
impetoons  girl ; ''  poor  little  white-faced 
things !  Bnt  we  nerer  promised  missis. 
Let  ns  take  them  into  our  own  hands." 

''Ton  are  a  good  girl  to  remember 
what  your  mistress  said,"  said  Cicely, 
with  dignity,  walking  out  after  her  sister 
in  very  stately  fashion.  And  she  reproved 
Mab  for  her  rashness,  and  led  the  little 
boya  about,  promenading  the  walks. 
''  We  must  get  rid  of  these  two  maids," 
she  said,  **  or  we  shall  never  be  allowed 
to  have  anything  our  own  way." 

''  But  you  said  they  were  good  giils 
lor  remembering,"  said  Mab,  surprised. 

^  So  they  were ;  but  that  is  not  to 
say  I  am  going  to  put  up  with  it,"  said 
Cicely,  drawing  herself  .to  her  ftdl 
height  and  looking  Miss  St  John,  as 
Mab  asserted  she  was  very  capable  of 
doing  when  she  pleased. 

"You  are  very  funny.  Cicely,"  said 
the  younger  sister ;  "  you  praise  the 
maids^  and  yet  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
them;  and  you  think  what  'missis' 
made  them  promise  is  nonsense,  yet 
there  you  go  walking  about  with  these 
two  mites  as  if  you  had  promised  missis 
yourself." 

"  Hush ! "  said  Cicely,  and  then  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "She  is 
dead ! "  said  this  inconsistent  young 
woman,  with  a  low  voice  full  of  re- 
morse. "  It  would  be  hard  if  one  did 
not  give  into  her  at  first  about  her  own 
little  boys." 

After  this  dawdling  in  the  morning, 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  work  in 
the  afternoon.  Much  as  they  loved  the 
sunshine,  they  were  obliged  to  draw 
down  the  blinda  with  their  own  hands, 


to  the  delight  of  Betty,  to  whom  C^ly 
waa  obliged  to  explun  that  this  was 
not  to  save  the  carpet.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  what  to  do  in  such  ciroum- 
stances,  especially  when  there  is  nothing 
particular  to  be  done.  It  was  too  hot 
to  go  out ;  and  as  for  beginning  needle- 
work in  eold  blood  the  first  day  you  are 
in  a  new  place,  or  have  oome  back  to 
an  old  one,  few  girls  of  eighteen  and 
nineteen  are  so  virtuous  as  that.  One 
thing  afforded  them  a  littk  amusement, 
and  that  was  to  pull  things  about^  and 
alter  their  arrangement,  and  shape  the 
room  to  their  own  mind.  Cicely  took 
down  a  worked  bannerwsereen  which 
hung  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  which 
offended  her  fastidious  taste ;  or  rather, 
she  began  to  unscrew  it,  removing  first 
the  crackling  semi-transparent  veil  that 
covered  it.  ''  Why  did  she  cover  them 
up  so  1 "  cried  Cicely,  impatiently. 

"  To  keep  them  dean,  of  course,"  said 
Mab. 

"  But  why  should  they  be  kept  dean  % 
We  are  obliged  to  fade  and  lose  our 
beauty.  It  is  unnatural  to  be  spick 
and  span,  always  dean  and  young,  and 
new.  Come  down,  you  gaudy  tlung ! " 
she  cried.  Then  with  her  hand  still 
grasping  it,  a  compunclion  sdsed  her. 
"After  all,  why  shouldn't  she  leave 
something  behind  her — something  to 
remember  her  by.  She  had  as  much 
right  here  as  we  have,  after  all.  She 
ought  to  leave  some  trace  of  her  exist- 
ence here." 

''She  has  left  her  children — ^trace 
enough  of  her  existence  ! "  cried  Mab. 

Cicely  was  struck  by  this  argument. 
She  hesitated  a  minute,  with  her  hand 
on  the  screen,  then  hastily  detached  it, 
and  threw  it  down.  Then  two  ofiensive 
cufihions  met  her  eye,  which  she  put  in 
the  same  heap.  "  The  little  boys  might 
like  to  have  them  when  they  grow 
up,"  she  added,  half  apdogeticaUy,  to 
herself. 

And  with  these  changes  somethiog 
of  the  old  familiar  look  b^gan  to  come 
into  the  faded  room.  Mab  had  brought 
out  her  drawing  things,  but  the  blinds 
were  fluttering  over  the  open  windows, 
shutting  out  even    the   garden;   and 
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thare  ww  nothing  to  dxaw.  And  it 
was  aftemoon,  which  ia  not  a  time  to 
begin  work.  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
a  huge  chiffonier,  with  glass  doors, 
which  held  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
rooDL  It  was  mahogany,  like  eveiy- 
thing  else  in  the  house. 

"I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  man  Mr. 
Cheater  ist"  she  said;  ^'or  what  he 
meant  by  buying  aU  that  hideous  fur- 
niture— a  man  who  lives  in  Italy,  and 
is  an  antiquary,  and  knows  about 
picturee,  U  it  was  not  for  the  glass 
doois,  how  like  a  hearse  that  chiffonier 
would  be.  I  mean  a  cata&lque.  What 
is  a  catafiilque,  Cicely  t  A  thing  that 
is  put  up  in  churches  when  people  are 
dead!  I  hope  Mr.  Chester  when  he 
dies  will  have  just  such  a  tomb." 

''  It  is  not  so  bad  as  the  big  bookcase 
in  the  study,"  said  Cicely;  ''certainly 
things  are  better  now-a-days.  If  I  had 
plenty  of  money,  how  I  should  like  to 
furnish  this  room  all  over  again,  with 
bright  young  things,  not  too  huge ;  little 
sofas  that  would  move  anywhere  when 
you  touched  them,  and  soft  chairs. 
They  should  be  covered  in  amber ^* 

«  No— blue  1"  cried  Mab. 

''  Soft  amber — amber  with  a  bloom  of 
white  in  it " 

''In  this  sunny  room,"  cried  Mab. 
"AVhatare  you  thinking  oft  No;  it 
must  be  a  cool  colour — a  sort  of  moon- 
lighty  blue — pale,  pale ;  or  tender  fairy 
green." 

"  What  is  fairy  green  1  Amber  is  my 
colour — it  would  be  lovely ;  of  course  I 
don't  mean  to  say  it  wouldn't  fade. 
But  then  if  one  were  rich  the  pleasure 
would  be  to  let  it  fade,  and  then 
have  all  the  fun  over  again,  and  choose 
another/'  said  Cicely,  with  a  sigh  over 
this  impossible  delight. 

"  Things  sometimes  improve  by  fad- 
ing," said  the  artist  "  I  like  the  faded 
tints — ^they  harmonize.  Hush,  Cicely  ! 
— oh,  stop  your  tidying — there  is  some 
one  at  the  door." 

"  It  cannot  be  any  one  coming  to  call 
80  soon  % "  said  Cicely,  startled. 

"  But  it  is — listen  I  I  can  hear  Betsy 
saying,  '  This  way,  ma'am  ;  this  way.* " 
And  Mab  closed  her  sketchbook,  and 


sat  veiy  upright  and  sKpectant  on  her 
chair;  while  Cicely,  throwing  (I  am 
ashamed  to  say)  her  spoils  under  a  so&j 
took  up  her  needlework  by  the  wrong 
end,  and,  putting  on  a  portentous  &oe  of 
gravity  and  absorbed  occnpation,  waited 
for  the  expected  visitor. 
Amoment  after  the  door  was  flung  open, 
but  not  by  Betsy ;  and  Miss  Majdew, 
flushed  with  her  walk  from  the  staiion, 
as  when  they  had  first  seen  her,  with  the 
same  shawl  on,  and  I  almost  think  the 
same  bonnet  (but  that  was  impossihie), 
stood  before  them,  her  large  white  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand.  She  was  too  hot 
to  say  anything,  but  dropped  down  on  the 
first  chair  she  came  to,  leaving  the  dooi 
open,  which  made  a  draughty  snd  blew 
about  her  ribbons  violently.  "I  know  it 
is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth,"  add 
Miss  Maydew^;  "but,  oh,  how  delicious 
it  is  to  be  in  a  draught ! " 

"Aunt  Jane!"  Uie  girls  cried, and 
rushed  at  her  with  unfeigned  rolie£ 
They  were  more  fJEtmiliar  wiUi  her  now 
than  they  had  been  four  years  ago.  They 
took  off  her  great  shawl  for  her,  and  loosed 
her  bonnet  strings.  "  Papa  told  os  yoa 
were  coming,"  they  cried ;  "  but  we  did 
not  hope  for  you  so  soon.  How  kind 
of  you  to  come  to-day." 

"Oh,  my  dears,"  said  Aunt  Jane, 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  come  to-day ;  I  came 
to  see  how  you  were  taking  it ;  and  what 
your  papa  means  to  do.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  it  in  the  paper  I  thought,'oh  mj 
poor,  poor  children,  and  that  helpless 
old  man  I    What  are  they  to  dof 

"  Do  you  mean  about  Mrs.  St  John  f 
said  Cicely,  growing  grave.  "  Papa  is 
very  composed  and  kind,  and  indood  I 
can  do  all  he  wants.    Aunt  Jane " 

"  About  Mrs.  St  John  ?  Poor  woman, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  her— but 
she  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come," 
said  Miss  Maydew.  "  No,  no,  it  was 
not  about  Mrs.  St  John  I  was  thinking, 
it  was  about  something  much  mora 
serious.  Not  that  anything  coald  be 
more  serious  than  a  death ;  but  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view ! " 

"What  is  it?"  they  both  saidina 
breath.  The  idea  of  news  was  excitmg 
to  them  even  though,  as  was  sTident 
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from  their  visitor's  agitation,  it  was  disa- 
greeable news  they  were  about  to  hear. 
Miss  Maydew  drew  with  much  excite- 
ment ftom  her  pocket  a  copy  of  the 
Time$f  very  tightly  folded  together  to 
enable  it  to  enter  there,  and  opened  it 
with  trembling  hands. 

"  There  it  is  I  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  chil- 
dren !  imagine  my  feelings — it  was  the 
very  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  took  up 
my  paper  this  morning,"  she  said. 

The  girls  did  not  immediately  take  In 
the  fhll  meaning  of  the  intimation 
which  they  read  with  two  startled  faces 
close  together  over  the  old  lady's  shoul- 
der. '^  At  Castellamare,  on  the  15th 
July,  the  Eey.  Edward  Chester,  Eector 
of  Brentbum,  Berks.** 

**  But  we  don't  know  him,"  said  Mab, 
bewildered. 

Cicely,  I  think,  had  a  remark  of  the 
same  kmd  on  her  lips ;  but  she  stopped 
suddenly  and  clasped  her  hands  together 
snd  gave  a  low  cry. 

**  Ah,  you  understand.  Cicely ! "  said 
Miss  Maydew,  wiping  her  forehead  with 
lier  handkerchief ;  "  now  let  us  consult 
what  is  to  be  done.  What  is  the  date  ? 
I  was  so  agitated  I  never  thought  of  the 
(late !  The  15tlL  Oh,  my  dear,  here 
is  a  fortnight  lost  1 " 

^'  But  what  can  be  done  ? "  said  Cicely, 
luming  a  pathetic  glance  upon  the  old 
room  which  had  seemed  so  melancholy 
to  her  yesterday,  and  the  tons  of  mahog- 
any which  she  had  just  been  criticising. 
How  kind,  and  friendly,  and  fJEmuliar 
they  had  become  all  at  once;  old, 
dear  friends,  who  belonged  to  her  no 
more. 

'*  Mr.  Chester,  the  rector ! "  said  Mab, 
with  sudden  apprehension.  ''Do  you 
mean  that  something  will  happen  to 
papel" 

**  There  is  this  to  be  done,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "your  poor  good  father  has 
been  here  ibr  twenty  years ;  the  people 
oQght  to  be  fond  of  him — I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are,  for  a  parish  is 
an  incomprehensible  thing,  as  your  poor 
dear  grand&ther  always  used  to  say — 
but  tbsy  ought  to  be ;  I  am  sure  he  has 
trudged  about  enough,  and  never  spared 
him^li^  though  I  never  thought  him 


a  good  preacher,  so  far  as  that  goes.  Bat 
he  ought  to  have  a  great  many  Mends 
after  living  here  for  twenty  years." 

''But,  Aunt  Jane,  tell  us,  tell  us — 
what  good  will  that  do  1 " 

"It  might  do  a  great  deal  if  they 
would  exert  themselves.  They  might 
get  up  a  petition,  for  instance — at  once 
— ^to  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  they  might 
employ  all  their  influence.  It  is  not  a 
rich  parish,  nor  a  large  parish,  but  there 
are  always  gentry  in  it  Oh,  a  great 
deal  might  be  done  if  only  people  would 
exert  themselves !  It  is  dreadful  to 
think  that  a  fortnight  has  been  lost." 

Cicely,  who  was  not  much  consoled 
by  this  hope,  sat  down  with  a  very  pale 
countenance  and  a  sudden  constriction 
at  her  heart.  She  was  almost  too  much 
bewildered  to  realize  all  that  it  meant ; 
enough  lay  on  the  surface  to  fill  her 
soul  with  dismay.  Mab,  who  had  less 
perception  of  the  urgent  character  of 
the  calamity,  was  more  animated. 

"I  thought  you  meant  we  could  do 
something,"  she  said.  "  Oh,' Aunt  Jane, 
could  not  we  go  to  the  Chancellor,  if 
that  is  the  man.  The  parish  9  I  don't 
see  why  they  should  take  the  trouble. 
It  will  not  hurt  them.  They  will  have 
a  young,  well-off  man' instead  of  an  old, 
poor  man.  Couldn't  toe  go  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Aunt  Jane  9 " 

Miss  Maydew's  eyes  lighted  up  for  a 
moment.  She  seemed  to  see  herself 
approaching  that  unknown  potentate  as 
lovely  ladies  went  to  kings  in  the  days 
of  romance,  with  a  child  in  each  hand. 
She  felt  how  eloquent  she  could  be, 
how  convincing.  She  felt  herself 
capable  of  going  down  on  her  knees 
and  asking  him  whether  the  father  of 
those  two  sweet  girls  was  to  starve  in 
his  old  age )  All  this  appeared  before 
her  like  a  dream.  But  alas  1  common 
sense  soon  resumed  its  sway ;  she  shook 
her  head.  "  I  don't  know  if  that  would 
do  any  good,"  she  said. 

"  And  we  could  not  get  up  a  petition 
from  the] pariah,"  said  Cicely;  "what- 
ever the  people  may  do  we  cannot  stir 
in  it.  Oh,  Aunt  Jane,  how  foolish,  how 
wrong  of  us  never  to  think  of  this ! 
I  have  thought  that  papa  was  old  and 
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that  WB  flliould  haTe  to  mtintBln  oor- 
8^6S  and  the  twn  babies  if»-«anjthiiig 
happened ;  but  I  DeTsr  romenibeied  that 
it  sdl  htiBg  upon  soiae  one  ebe*^  life. 
Oh,  it  does  seem  hard !  *  oried  the  girl, 
claspizig  het  hands.  "  Papa  has  done  all 
the  work  since  ever  I  iras  bom,  but  yet 
he  has  only  been  hera  osi  sufferance, 
ready  to  be  turned  out  at  a  moment's 
notice.     Oh,  it  is  wrong,  it  is  wrong  ! " 

'*  l^ot  exactly  at  a  mementos  notice," 
said  Miss  Maydew ;  '*  there  is  six  weeks 
or  three  months,  or  somethii^  I  forget 
how  long." 

And  then  there  was  a  painfhl  pause. 
Mab  cried  a  little^  baring  her  feelings 
most  upon  the  surface,  bnt  Cicely  sat 
quite  silent  and  pale  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  white  blinds  which  flapped 
against  the  open  windows.  All  at  once 
she  got  up  and  drew  one  of  them  up 
with  a  rapid  impatient  hand.  '^  I  want 
air,  I  want  light,''  she  said  in  a  stifled 
voice,  and  put  herself  full  in  the  intru- 
sive sunshine,  which  made  Miss  May- 
dew  blink  her  old  eyes. 

**  You  will  give  yourself  a  headache> 
my  dear,  and  tibat  will  not  mend  mat- 
ters," she  said. 

Cicely's  heart  was  very  heavy.  She 
drew  down  the  blind  again  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  in  her  agitation. 
"  Five  of  us  to  provide  fbr  now — and 
that  is  not  the  worst ;  what  is  papa  to 
do  1  How  can  he  live  wiih.  everything 
taken  ^m  him  ?  Oh,  go  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, or  any  one,  if  it  will  do  any 
good !    It  is  terrible  for  papa." 

It  was  whUe  they  were  still  in  this 
agitated  state  that  Betsy  threw  open  the 
door  again,  and  Mrs.  Ascott,  of  the 
Heath,  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the 
parish  came  in.  She  was  not  heated, 
like  poor  old  Miss  Maydew,  with  walk- 
ing, but  f^sh  and  well  dressed  from  her 
can'iage,  and  tranquil  as  prosperity  and 
comfort  could  make  her.  The  giils 
made  that  sudden  effort,  which  women 
so  often  have  to  make,  to  receive 
her  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  as  if 
their  minds  were  as  easy  and  their 
circumstances  as  agreeable  as  her  own. 
She  inquired  about  their  journey,  about 
their  school,  about  how  they   found 


their  papa  locddng;  aboul  tte  ^'ead 
trials  "  h»  bad  gone  through,  aB  ia  a 
sweet  even  toae^  with  smiles  or  aenoos 
looks,  as  became  her  wosda,  and  hoped 
that  now  Khey  had  oome  back  she 
should  see  them  ofbea  at  the  HeatL 
''  You  are  the  musical  ome^  Gieely,"  she 
said ;  *^  I  know  Mab  draws.  Itia  always 
nice  when  sisters  have  each  their  diatiB^ 
tion,  that  people  eaa't  mistake.  Hy  hus- 
band always  saya  giris  are  so  Hke  eack 
other.  What  is  your  voicetcofttaaUotoli, 
a  good  second  is  such  a  want  heia.  We 
are  all  more  or  less  musical,  you  k&ov." 

<*My  voice  is  not  much  one  way  or 
the  o&er,"  said  Cicely.  '^Mab  smgs 
better  than  I  do  though  she  ia  ths 
one  who  draws." 

''But  I  fear,"  said  Miss  M^dew, 
clearing  her  throat  and  int^i^g, 
<' unless  something  is  done  they  will 
not  be  here  long  to  be  of  use  to  any 
one.    We  have  just  had  news " 

''  Ah,  about  poor  Mr.  Chester,"  said 
Mrs.  Ascott^  with  the  aUghtest  of  gknoea 
at  the  stranger ;  '^  I  saw  it  ia  thepq^eis. 
Will  that  afiEldct  your  papa  t " 

'<  Unless  " — ^Mlss  Maydew  pit  henelf 
forward  squarely  and  steadily — **  some- 
thing is  done." 

MiB.  Ascott  looked  at  the  old  lady 
for  the  first  time.  She  had  thought  her 
an  old  nurse  at  first — ^for  the  good 
woman  was  not  of  patrleian  appearance, 
like  the  gir]%  who  were  Si  Johna 
''  Unlese — something  ia  done  ?  I  am 
sure  we  will  all  do  anything  that  is 
possible.    What  can  be  donef  ** 

'<  Huah !  my  dear,  huah  1  She  does 
not  know  I  belong  to  you,'*  whispered 
Miss  Maydew.  *^I  think  a  great  deal 
might  be  done.  If  Mr.  St.  John's 
friends  were  to  get  up  a  petition  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  at  once-^stating  how 
long  he  had  been  here,  and  how  much 
beloved  he  was,  and  the  whole  state  oi 
the  case.  I  don't  personally  know  his 
lordahip,"  said  the  old  lady;  ^'but  he 
can't  be  a  bad  man  or  he  never  would 
have  risen  to  that  position.  I  can't 
believe  but  what  if  the  case  were  pat 
fully  before  him,  he  weald  give  &• 
St.  John  the  living.  It  ssmbs  so  madi 
the  moat  natural  thing  ta  da'' 
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''Dear  me,  so  it  does!"  mAd  Mib. 
Aaeott.  *'  How  clever  of  you  to  have 
thoQght  of  it  I  will  epeak  to  my 
hiu^iitl,  and  see  what  he  says." 

**  And  if  tliere  is  any  one  else  whom 
yon  caa  inflnence-^to  do  good  it  should 
be  general — ^from  the  whole  parish,"  said 
Miss  Maydew — ''from  all  classes;  and 
it  onght  to  be  done  at  once.'' 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Ascott.  « I 
assure  you  I  will  speak  to  my  husband." 
She  got  up  to  take  her  leave,  a  little 
finghfoned  by  the  v^emence  of  the 
stranger,  and  raHier  elated  at  the  same 
time  by  the  sense  of  having  a  mission. 
Mias  Maydew  went  with  her  to  the  very 
door. 

**  At  once,"  she  said,  *'  at  onoe  !  It  is 
a  fortnight  already  since  the  Bector 
died.  If  the  parish  means  to  do  any- 
thing, you  should  not  lose  a  day." 

'*  Ko :  I  see,  I  see !  I  will  go  at  onoe 
and  speak  to  my  husband,"  cried  the 
viator  escaping  hastily.  Miss  Maydew 
relomed  to  her  seat  breathing  a  sigh  of 
satis&ctbn.  *'  lliere,  giris !  I  have  set 
it  agoing  at  least.  I  have  started  it. 
Thait  was  a  nice  woman — ^if  she  exerts 
herself;  I  dont  doubt  that  it  will  be  all 
right  What  a  blessing  she  oame  while 
I  was  here." 

*'  I  hope  it  is  all  rights"  said  Cicely 

doubtfully ;  "  but  she  is  not  very 

not  very,  very  sensible,  you  know.  But 
she  is  always  kind.  I  hope  she  will 
not  do  any^ing  foolish.  Is  that  papa 
she  is  talking  to)"  cried  the  girl 
alanned,  for  there  were  sounds  of  com- 
motion in  the  hall.  A  silence  fell  upon 
evett  the  chidf  conspirator,  when  she 
felt  that  Mr.  St  John  was  near — the 
posslfaility  that  her  tactics  might  not  be 
quite  saftiirfactoiy  alarmed  her.  She 
withdrew  into  a  comer,  instinctively 
getting  t^  girls  and  a  considerable 
mass  of  furniture  between  herself  and 
any  one  coming  in  at  the  door. 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  Mrs.  Ascott  is 
talking  of,"  said  the  Curate.  ''  Is  tea 
ready,  my  dear,  for  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  f  "What  have  you  been  putting 
into  that  good  woman's  head  9  She  is 
talking  of  a  petition,  and  of  t]^e  Lord 
ChaneeHor,  and  of  bad  news.    I  hope 


you  are  not  a  pdlifcisiaB^  Cicely.  What 
is  it  all  about)" 

"Here  is  Aunt  Jane,  papa,"  said 
Cicely,  who  was  not  more  comfortable 
than  Miss  Maydew.  And  the  old  lady 
had  to  get  up  and  stretch  out  her  hand 
to  Mr.  St  John  over  the  sofa,  which 
was  her  bulwark  in  chief. 

"But  I  wonder  what  she  meant 
about  bad  itews,"  he  went  on;  "she 
seemed  to  think  it  affected  us.  My 
dears,  have  you  heard  anything  9 " 

"Oh,  papa,  very  bad  news,"  said 
Cicely  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  It  is 
in  the  pap^.  Mrs.  Asoott  had  seen 
it,  and  that  is  what  we  were  talk- 
ing about  Oh,  dear  papa,  don't  be 
cast  down.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
so  bad  as  we  think  Something  may 
be  done ;  or  at  the  very  worst  we  are 
both  able  and  willing  to  work-*-*Mab 
and  I." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Mr.  St  John,  and  he  read  the  announce- 
ment without  much  diange  of.  C9unte- 
nance.  "Dearme,soheiBganeatlast  1" 
he  said.  "  I  have  long  expected  this. 
His  health  has  been  getting  worse  and 
worse  for  years.  Poor  Cheater  1  has  he 
really  gone  at  last  9  I  remember  him 
at  college.  He  was  a  year  younger  than 
I,  but  always  sickly.  Poor  fellow !  and 
he  was  a  great  deal  better  off  than  I 
am,  but  never  got  i^e  good  of  it  What 
a  lesson  it  i%  my  dears !  " 

"  But,  oh,  papa,"  cried  Mab,  who  was 
the  most  impatient,  "it  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  lesson.  Think  what 
consequences  it  will  bring  to  you — a&d 
us'-and  everybody." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  half  smile. 
^'Little  Mab,"  he  said,  "teaching  her 
elders.  Harry  will  begin  soon.  Yes,  to 
be  sure ;  we  have  got  fond  of  this  place ; 
it  seems  hard  that  we  should  have  to 

go." 

"But»  papa,    where  shall   we  go  9 

What  shall  we  do  9  What  is  to  beconie 
of  us  9 "  said  Cicely. 

Mr.^  John  shook  his  head.  "K 
you  "mil  consider  that  I  have  on!^ 
just  seen  it  this  moment^"  he  said, 
"you  will  see  that  I  cannot  be  ex- 
pected all  at   OMoe — ^Was  this  what 
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Mn.  Aflcott  was  taUdng  of!  And 
what  did  she  mean  by  peiitionB,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  9  I  hope  you 
have  not  been  putting  anything  into 
her  head  % " 

There  was  a  panse — ^the  girls  looked 
at  each  other,  and  blushed  as  if  they 
were  the  cnlprits;  then  Miss  Maydew 
came  boldly  to  the  front.  ^  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  girls,  Mr.  St  John ; 
on  the  contrary  they  were  against  it 
But  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
saying  that  a  petition  from  the  parish — 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor — a  well  signed 
petition,  as  there  must  be  so  many 
people  here  who  are  fond  of  you — and 
that  no  doubt  he  would  give  you  the 
living  if  he  understood  the  circum- 
stances." 

^^  I  a  beggar  for  a  living  1 "  said  Mr. 
St  John.  "I  who  have  never  asked 
for  anything  in  my  life !  "  A  deep 
flush  came  upon  his  delicate  pale  fftce. 
He  had  borne  a  great  many  more 
serious  blows  without  wincing.  Death 
had  visited  him,  and  care  dwelt  in  his 
house — and  he  had  borne  these  visita- 
tions placidly ;  but  there  was  one  flaw 
in  his  armour,  and  this  unlooked-for 
assault  found  it  out.  A  flame  of  in- 
jured pride  blazed  up  in  him,  swift  as 
fire  and  as  glowing.  ''I  lliought  I 
should  have  died  without  this,"  he  said 
with  a  groan,  half  fierce,  haJf  bitter. 
*'  What  was  it  to  you?  I  never  asked 
you  for  anything  1  Oh,'thiB  is  hard — 
this  is  very  hard  to  bear." 

In  the  memory  of  man  it  had  never 
been  known  that  Mr.  St  John  thus  com- 
plained before.  The  girls  had  never 
heard  his  voice  raised  or  seen  the  flush 
of  anger  on  his  face ;  and  they  were  over- 
awed by  it.  This  kind  of  sentiment 
too  has  always  a  certain  fictitious 
grandeur  to  the  inexperienced*  Never 
to  ask  for  anything ;  to  wait — patient 
merit  scorning  aU  conflict  with  the 
unworthy — ^till  such  time  as  its  great- 
ness should  be  acknowledged.  This 
sounds  very  sublime  in  most  cases  to 
the  youthful  soul. 

'<WeU,  Mr.  St  John,"  said  Miss 
Maydew, ''  you  may  say  I  have  no  right 
to  interfere ;  but  if  you  had  stooped  to 


ask  for  something  it  might  have  been 
a  great  deal  better  for  your  fionily. 
Besides,  you  have  not  asked  for  any- 
thing now.  I  am  not  responsiblQ  for 
my  actions  to  anyone,  and  I  hope  I 
may  do  either  for  you  or  anybody  else 
whatever  I  please  in  the  way  of  senice. 
If  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  give  you 

the  living " 

Mr.  St  John  smiled.  ''  I  need  not 
make  myself  angiy,"  he  said,  '*  for  itia 
all  sheer  ignorance.  The  living  is  a 
college  living.  I  don't  know  what 
your  ideas  are  on  the  subject^  but  the 
Lord  Chancellor  has  as  much  to  do  with 
it  as  you  have.  Cicely,  kt  us  have 
tea." 

Miss  Maydew  shrivelled  up  upon  her 
chair.  She  sat  very  quiet^  and  did  not 
say  a  word  after  this  revelation.  What 
she  had  done  would  have  troubled  her 
mind  little;  but  that  she  had  done 
nothing  after  risking  so  much  was  hard 
to  bear.  After  this  little  ebullition, 
however,  the  Curate  fall  back  into  hie 
usual  calm.  He  spoke  to  them  in  hia 
ordinary  way.  His  voice  resumed  its 
tranquil  tone.  He  took  his  tea,  which 
was  a  substantial  meal,  doing  justice  to 
the  bread  and  butter,  and  on  Uie  whole 
showed  signs  of  being  more  oonoeined 
for  Mr.  Chester  than  he  was  for  him- 
self. 

"I  remember  him  at  college— we 
were  of  the  same  college,"  he  said  j ''  but 
he  always  the  richest^  much  the  best 
ofL  How  little  that  has  to  say  to  a 
man's  happiness  1  Poor  Chester  was 
never  happy;  he  might  have  been 
very  well  here.  How  much  I  have 
had  to  be  thankful  for  here !  but  it  was 
not  his  disposition.  He  was  good- 
looking  too  when  he  was  young,  and 
did  very  well  in  everything.  Any  one 
would  have  said  he  had  a  far  better 
chance  for  a  happy  life  than  I  had." 
The  gentle  old  man  grew  quite  loqua- 
dous  in  this  contrast,  though  he  was 
in  general  the  most  humble-minded 
of  men;  and  the  two  girls  sat  and 
listened,  giving  wondeiing  glances  at 
each  other,  and  blushing  red  with 
that  shame  of  afifection  which  lively 
girls  perhaps  are  particularly  disposrd 
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to  feel  wben  their  parents  maxmder. 
This  sort  of  domestic  criticising  even 
though  unexpressed,  was  hard  upon 
Mr.  Si  John,  as  upon  all  such  feeble 
good  men.  His  last  wife  had  adored 
him  at  all  times,  as  much  when  he 
was  foolish  as  when  he  was  wise.  She 
would  have  given  him  the  fullest 
adhesion  of  her  soul  now,  and  echoed 
every  word  he  said;  but  the  girls 
did  not.  They  would  have  preferred 
to  silence  him,  and  were  ashamed  of 
his  gentle  self-complacency.  And  yet 
it  was  quite  true  that  he  felt  himself  a 
happier  man  than  Mr.  Chester,  and 
higher  in  the  scale  of  merit  though 
not  of  fortune;  and  the  calm  with 
wlrich  he  took  this  event,  which  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  ruin  to  him, 
was  fine  in  its  way. 

"But  what  are  we  to  do,  papal" 
Cicely  ventured  to  ask  him,  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  big  anxious  eyes, 
as  he  took  his  last  cup  of  tea. 

**  My  dear,  we  must  wait  and  see," 
he  said.  ''  There  is  no  very  immediate 
hurry.  Let  us  see  first  who  is  ap- 
pointed, and  what  the  new  rector  in- 
tends to  do." 

"  But,  Mr.  St.  John,  you  are  a  very 
learned  man — and  if  it  is  a  college 
living  " — suggested  Miss  Maydew. 

"  It  is  my  own  college  too,"  he  said 
reflectively ;  "  and  I  suppose  I  am  now 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  it.  It 
would  not  be  amiss  if  they  let  me 
stay  here  the  rest  of  my  days.  But  I 
never  was  distinguished.  I  never  was 
a  Fellow,  or  anything.  I  never  could 
push  myself  forward.  "So — ^we  must 
just  wait  and  see  what  is  going  to 
happen.     A  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 


will  make  little  difference.  Compose 
yourselves,  my  dears,"  said  Mr.  St. 
John.  "  I  am  not  very  anxious  after 
all." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  would  be  anxious  if 
you  were  all  starving,"  cried  Miss 
Maydew,  as  the  girls  walked  with  her 
to  tiie  station  in  the  evening.  "  Oh, 
Cicely,  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  say  any- 
thing to  you  about  your  papa.  But  if 
he  has  not  been  anxious,  others  have 
been  anxious  for  him.  Tour  poor 
mother  \  how  she  slaved  to  keep  every- 
thing as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  even  poor 
Miss  Brown.  It  did  not  cost  him  much 
to  many  her — ^butit  cost  her  her  life." 

"Aunt  Janel"  cried  both  the  girls 
indignant. 

"  Well,  my  dears !  She  might  have 
been  living  now,  a  respectable  single 
woman,  doing  her  duty,  as  she  was 
capable  of  doing ;  instead  of  which  what 
must  she  do  but  bring  a  couple  of  white- 
faced  babies  into  the  world  that  nobody 
wanted,  and  die  of  it.  Yes,  she  did 
die  of  it.  You  don't  understand  these 
things — ^you  are  only  children.  And  all 
because  he  was  what  you  call  kind- 
hearted,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
cry,  forsooth.  As  if  the  best  of  us  were 
not  obliged  both  to  cry  ourselves  and 
to  see  others  cry  often  enough!  but 
they  never  thought  what  they  were 
doing;  and  the  ones  to  suffer  will  be 
yon." 

"Aunt  Jane,  you  ought  not  to  speak 
so  of  papa." 

"  I  know  I  shouldn't,  my  dear — and 
I  humbly  beg  your  pardons,"  said  Aunt 
Jane  drying  her  eyes. 

"  And  we  ought  not  to  have  left  him 
unprotected,"  said  Cicely  with  a  sigh. 


To  he  continued. 
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PART  L 

« 

*  For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  oveifly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my.  dungeon  wall, 
And  fireed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall, 
And  levell'd  amon^  men  and  tilings  divine^ 
And  poured  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 
In  honour  of  ine  sacred  war  for  Him, 
The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven  ; 
For  He  hath  strengthen'd  me  in  heart  and 

limb. 
That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be 

forgiven, 
I  have  employed  my  penance  to  record 
How  Salem's  shrme  was  won  and  how 

adored." 

BxBON,  LcmaU  of  Tauo. 

It  is  a  painf al  reflection  that  it  is  al- 
most always  a  melancholy  task  to  chron- 
icle the  lives  of  the  poets.  They  seem 
in  so  many  cases,  either  from  outward 
circumstances  or  from  physical  infirmi- 
ties, to  have  been  selected  as  the  especial 
victims  of  **  fortune's  freaks  unkind." 

The  piince  of  poets  —  the  ^'signor 
dell'  altissimo  canto,  che  sovra  gli  altri 
com*  aquila  vola"  ^ — afforda  us  the  first 
proof  of  this  melancholy  truth;  and, 
unhappily,  many  more  examples  might 
be  found  in  the  lives  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed most  closely  in  his  path  to  fbme. 

But  perhaps  above  all,  the  subject  of 
this  essay  hak  the  greatest  claim  to  our 
compassion;  certainly,  of  all  the  four 
classical  poets  of  Italy  he  was  the  most 
unfortunate.  He  was  not  made  of  that 
stern  stuff  which  enabled  Dante  with 
fierce  hardihood  to  endure  the  rude 
shocks  of  fortune,  while  his  great  in- 
tellect supplied  him  with  a  keen  weapon 
wherewi^  to  take  a  sharp  and  everlast- 
ing revenge  upon  his  enemies.  Alas  i 
the  '^gentile  cavaliere,"  the  sensitive 
chivalrous  Tasso,  was  only  too  susceptible 
of  the  great  sorrows  in  store  for  him ! 

There  have  been  jnanj  records  of  his 

'*  The  monarch  of  sublimest  song. 
That  o'er  the  others  like  on  eagle  soars." 

Iftf,  iv.  90,  91. 


troubled  existence,  and  great  writeis 
both  in  verse  and  prose  have  found  it  a 
theme  worthy  of  their  best  efforts.  The 
following  sketch  has  been  compiled  from 
some  of  these  standard  works,^  more  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  reader  to  pur- 
sue, either  in  them  or  in  Tasso's  own 
beautiful  writings,  the  study  of  the 
poet's  life,  than  with  any  expectation  of 
doing  justice  in  its  brief  scope  to  so 
great  a  subject  It  may,|however,  acquire 
some  new  interest  from  a  recent  poem 
entitled  Torquato  Tasso  a  S<mC  Ama^^ 
which  adds  yet  a  few  more  touches  of 
tender  feeling  to  this  pathetic  qpisode 
of  Tasso's  life. 

ToBQUATO  Tasso  was  bom  at  Sorrento 
on  the  11th  of  March,  1544 ;  but  three 
other  cities  of  Italy  claim  a  share  in  the 
production  of  so  great  a  genius— Ber- 
gamo, the  seat  of  his  patenial  ancestors 
for  many  generations;  l^aples,  the 
residence  of  his  mother's  family  and  the 
scene  of  his  early  education ;  Fenaia, 
his  home  during  twenty  years  of  Ik 
life. 

The  parents  of  Tasso  were  descended 
from  the  most  ancient  families  of  Italy. 
That  of  his  father,  Bemaido,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  irben 
the  family  of  the  Tassi  possessed  an 
estate  named  Almenno,  about  five  miles 
from  Bergamo.  Driven  thence  by  the  wars 
to  which  Italy  was  a  constant  prey,  they 
sought  refuge  among  the  mountains  of 
the  valley  of  the  Brembo.  Here  they 
reared  a  fortress  on  a  rocky  eminence 

'  Manso,  J^Ua  di  Tasso ;  Serassi,  '  V*^ 
del  Tasso;  Muratori,  Storia  della  Ptrf(Ua 
Poesia;  II  Quadrio  Storia  e  ragimu  cConhi 
Poesia;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  dtlk  Zetteratura 
Italiana  ;  Maffei,  Oraaione  in  lode  di  Tor^' 
Tasso  (1596);  L'Jtalia  Lettemria  Artigiu»' 
Oingu^ne,  Sist,  LitUraire  de  TUdHe.  M- 
man^s  Life  of  Tasso,  etc.,  etc. 

'  By  Riccardo  Ceroni,  pubMed  at  Hilasi 
1874. 
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called  n  ComellOy  and  became  feudal 
lords  of  the  teiritory.  This  moontain 
was  called  '^  La  Montagna  del  Tasso." 

It  is  a  disputed  point  with  Italian 
biographers  whether  the  Tassi,  originally 
a  branch  of  the  Torreggiani  of  Milan,  first 
took  their  name  from  this  mountain,  or 
whether  the  fiunilj  name  of  Tasso  did 
not  exist  some  two  centuries  previous  to 
their  occupation  of  the  fortress.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
fiimily  of  the  Tassi  adopted  the  former 
of  these  two  theories. 

Their  first  distinction  was  due  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  ancient  system 
of  poets,  the  generalship  of  which  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Spain 
was  committed  to  Omodeo  de'  Tassi  in 
1290.  For  many  generations  this  honour 
was  transmitted  to  his  descendants. 
Hence  the  fiemiily  arms  of  a  courier's 
horn  and  a  badger's  skin  (Tasso  being 
the  Italian  for  badger),  which  the  post 
hones  used  in  former  times  to  carry  on 
their  frontlets. 

Many  branches  of  the  fiimily  tree 
spread  as  feir  as  Naples,  Home,  and 
Venice;  but  the  most  direct  shoot  of  the 
ancient  stock  is  said  to  be  that  from 
which  sprang  Bemuido,  the  feither  of 
the  poet.  Bernardo  married,  in  his 
forty-eighth  year,  Porzia  dei  Bossi,  of  an 
ancient  lumily  of  Pistoia,  at  that  time 
recently  transplanted  into  Naples,  where 
they  had  great  possessions.  Torquato 
was  their  only  surviving  son.  One  other 
son  they  had  who  died  a  few  days  after 
his  birth,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  bom 
two  or  three  years  before  Torquato,  and 
to  whom  he  afterwards  fled  for  ref age  in 
the  time  of  his  sorest  need. 

The  education  of  Torquato  in  his 
early  yeaia  was  chiefly  thrown  upon  his 
motiier,  for  at  three  years  old  his  father 
was  obliged  to  intrust  him  to  her  sole 
care. 

For  twenty  years  Bernardo  had  been 
the  secretary  and  faithful  follower  of 
Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Salerno.  He 
supported  him  in  his  attempt  to  resist 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Naples  by  the  viceroy ;  he  accompanied 
him  on  his  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
No.  191.~voL.  xzzn. 


Charles  Y.,  the  first  time  when  he  re- 
turned having  successfully  accomplished 
his  mission  ;  and  the  second,  when, 
warned  of  the  intended  treachery  of  the 
Emperor,  Sanseverino  transferred  him- 
self and  his  services  to  the  French  king, 
Henry  II.,  Bernardo  did  not  hesitate 
to  follow  him  to  France,  sharing  the 
exile  and  confiscation  of  property  which 
that  step  brought  upon  ium. 

He  little  thought,  when  he  left  his 
wife  and  young  son  in  the  Palazzo 
de'  Gambacorti  at  Naples,  that  this 
would  be  the  end  of  his  embassy,  and 
that  loyalty  to  his  master  would  make 
his  return  thither  for  ever  impossible. 

There  was  indeed  a  scheme  for  another 
French  invasion  of  Naples,  of  which 
Sanseverino  was  appointed  by  Henry  II. 
commander-in-chief;  and,  had  it  been 
successful,  Bernardo  was  to  have  obtained 
the  recovery  of  his  property.  But  the 
scheme  failed.  The  French  fleet  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  effect  a  combination 
with  the  Turkish  squadron  for  the  joint 
attack  of  both  fleets  upon  Naples. 
Sanseverino  set  off  in  a  vain  pursuit  of 
his  fistithless  allies  to  Constantinople, 
the  attention  of  the  King  of  France 
was  diverted  by  the  war  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  conquest  of  Naples 
was  abandoned. 

Disheartened  and  ruined,  Bernardo 
returned  firom  Paris,  where  he  had 
vainly  tried  to  revive  the  king's  zeal 
for  the  Neapolitan  enterprise,  to  Home, 
and  thither  he  simimoned  his  wife  and 
children  to  join  him. 

Meanwhile  Torquato,  under  the  care 
of  D.  Giovanni  d'Angeluzzo,  the  master 
chosen  for  him  by  his  father  before 
setting  out  on  his  hapless  expedition, 
early  began  to  give  proodse  of  those 
rare  abilities  with  which  nature  had 
gifted  him.    These  were  next  developed 
in  the  Jesuits'  school,  one  of  the  first 
established  in  Naples,  opened  in  1551. 
Torquato  was  then  in  his  seventh  year. 
His    ardour  for  study  was  so   great, 
Manso  affirms,  that  he  would  get  up 
before  it  was  light,  so  that  his  mother 
was  obliged   to  have  him  conducted 
with   lighted  torches  to   the   schooL 
His  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek  was 

s  B 
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so  surprising,  that  when  ten  years  old 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  in  both 
these  languages,  and  to  have  recited 
his  compositions  in  public.  To  the 
same  early  instructors  of  his  youth 
may  be  attributed  those  deep-seated 
re^gious  convictions  which  guided 
him  through  life,  supported  him  in  his 
deepest  misery,  and  prompted  the  poem 
which  won  him  an  immortal  name. 

From  the  sdiool  where  he  was  thus 
happily  pursuing  the  paths  of  learning 
he  was  summoned  by  his  fstther  to 
Eome;  but  the  pang  of  parting  with  his 
mother,  who  had  hidierto  tenderly 
watched  over  him,  was  very  bitter. 
His  grief  was  poignant,  and  so  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  his  mind,  that 
not  even  the  great  troubles  of  his 
after-life  could  ever  efface  it ;  for  when 
these  were  at  their  height,  after  his 
second  flight  itom  prison,  not  his  pre- 
sent suffering,  but  this  early  sorrow  is 
recorded  in  t^e  sonnet  which  he  wrote 
on  that  occasion. 

Bernardo's  wife  was  prevented  fix)m 
joining  him  at  Bome  by  the  harsh 
conduct  of  her  brothers,  who  refused 
to  pay  her  dower,  and  would  not  suffer 
her  to  leave  Naples.  The  position  of 
her  husband  as  a  declared  rebel  made 
it  impossible  for  Porzia  to  take  any 
steps  to  recover  her  fortune ;  nor  could 
Bernardo  enter  the  kingdom  to  rescue 
his  wife.  At  length,  unable,  either  by 
tears  or  entreaties,  to  move  her  tor- 
mentors, Porzia  was  obliged  to  resign 
herself  and  to  escape  further  persecu- 
tion she  took  refuge  with  her  daughter 
Cornelia  in  a  convent.  Bernardo  was 
only  reconciled  to  this  step  by  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  rescue  her  at  some 
future  time.  But  this  never  came  to 
pass.  The  unhappy  lady  died  of  a 
broken  heart  two  years  after  her  en- 
forced   separation    from  her  hvsband 

(1556). 

Torquato  arrived  in  Bome  in  1554. 
His  father,  already  affectionately  proud 
of  his  proficiency  in  learning,  now 
placed  lum  under  the  direction  of 
Maurizio  Cattaneo,  one  of  the  flrst  and 
most  learned  masters  in  Italy — ^a  gen- 
tleman in  manner,  and  free  from  pedan- 


try. But  Eome  did  not  long  continQe 
a  safe  abode  for  Bernardo  and  his  son 
A  fierce  war  broke  out  between  the 
Pope,  Paul  IV.,  and  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
and  Bernardo,  finding  it  a  hopeless  task 
to  regain  his  JS^eapoiitan  posaessloi^ 
retired  to  the  court  of  the  Bake  of 
XJrbino.  Torquato  went  with  him^  and 
remained  at  the  court  two  years,  aliawng 
the  instructions  of  the  young  ponoe 
Francesco  Maria,  until  his  fEi^ior,  'who 
had  during  this  time  been  engaged  b 
completing  a  poem,  the  Amadigij 
was  invited  by  the  great  Veoetiaa 
academy  ^'DeUa  Fama"  to  have  it 
printed  at  the  Aldine  Press,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Paolo  Manuxia  Ser- 
nardo  repaired  to  Yenice  wi&  all  speed, 
and  was  appointed  secretaiy  to  the 
"  Accademia."  He  did  not  hold  this 
office' long,  the  duties  being  of  a  tedious 
and  laborious  character ;  and  he  quitted 
his  post  just  in  time  to  save  himsdf 
from  the  ruin  brought  on  the  whole 
academy  by  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
its  founder,  Federigo  Badoaia  This 
catastrophe  prevented  the  printing  of 
the  Amadigi  by  the  Aldine  Praes;  it 
was  confided  instead  to  the  hands  of 
Gabrieli  GioUto,  and  publialied,  in 
1561,  with  a  dedication  to  the  ^  In- 
vittissimo  e  Cattolioo  Bef^poE/' 
as  a  last  hope  of  inducing  the  Spanish 
court  to  restore  to  the  author  lus  for- 
feited estates,  llie  Amadigi,  though 
tedious,  is  supposed  to  have  some  metits; 
and  Bernardo  might  have  been  consid- 
ered a  poet,  if  his  son  had  not  wnttan 
the  Gerusalemme  Uberaia, 

Torquato  had  been  with  hia  &ther 
during  his  sojourn  at  Yenioe,  and  had 
speciedly  devoted  himself  to  the  peiosal 
of  his  native  classics — ^Dante,  Petiaica, 
and  Boccaccio ;  and  the  froit  of  these 
studies  appears  in  the  poliahed  and 
masterly  style  of  his  great  poena.  He 
was  next  sent  to  study  tilie  law  in 
Padua,  under  the  guidance  of  Scipione 
Conaaga.  These  legal  studies  were  pn^ 
sued  with  such  conscientious  dilijgence, 
that  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  took  hii 
degree  in  civil  and  canon  law.  Ne?e^ 
theless,  they  were  as  diBtastefdl  to  the 
young  Torquato  as  they  had  been  to 
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Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  and  Ariosto.  In 
his  case,  as  in  theirs,  the  dry  study  of 
the  law  was  powerless  to  quench  the 
inextinguishahle  spark  of  poetic  fire. 
That  same  year  (1562)  the  Rinaldo 
appeared,  wluch  created  an  extraordi- 
nary sensation  in  Italy,  and  covered  ''  II 
Tassino"  (as  he  was  called  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  father)  with  dis- 
tinction. But  in  a  short  space  of 
time  it  was  so  entirely  eclipsed  hy  the 
Genualemme  Liherata,  that  Tasso 
himseK  scarcely  counted  it  among  his 
works.  Serassi,  quoting  Menage,  ob: 
serves  ''that  the  Rinaldo  is  the  work 
of  a  youthful  poet,  hut  that  poet  is 
Tasso ;  just  as  Longinus  said  the  Odys- 
9ey  was  the  work  of  an  old  man,  hut 
that  old  man  was  Homer.''  ^  The  chief 
professors  of  the  University  of  Padua 
thought  so  highly  of  this  poem,  that 
they  pressed  Bernardo  to  allow  his  son 
to  publish  it  immediately.  The  learned 
members  of  the  various  literary  aca- 
demies which  at  that  time  abounded 
in  Italy  expressed  their  approval, 
either  in  letters  or  sonnets,  to  the 
young  poet,  who,  stimulated  by  their 
approTidy  could  no  longer  resist  lus 
natural  inclination^  and  resolved  to 
detach  himself  henceforth  from  legal 
studies,  and  give  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  pursuit  of  poetry  and 
philosophy. 

The  fame  of  his  Einaldo  procured 
Tasso  an  invitation  to  the  University 
of  Bologna  &om  the  president^  Pier 
Donato  Cesi,  who  was  trying  to  revive 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  university,  and, 
by  the  offer  of  large  stipends,  induced 
the  distinguished  professors  of  the  day 
to  give  lectures  to  the  pupils,  while 
he  undertook  the  colleges  and  schools, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay.  Tasso 
attained  to  much  distinction,  disputing 
and  lecturing  in  the  public  schools, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  poetry.  He 
laid  down  those  rules  and  principles  of 
an  heroic  poem  which  afterwards  guided 
him  in  the  composition  of  the  Gerti* 
salemme  liherata.  He  likewise  at- 
tended Sigonio's  public  lectures  on  the 
Poetics  of  Aristotle,  and  the  private 
1  Vita  del  Tasso,  lib.  i  117. 


in  str  actions,  in  philosophy,  of  Sperone, 
Picjolomini,  and  Perdasio. 

His  sojourn  at  Bologna  was  cut  sud- 
denly short  by  a  disturbance  of  which 
he  was  unjustly  the  victim,  and  which 
appears  to  foreshadow,  in.  some  sort,  the 
kind  of  persecution  which  pursued  him 
all  his  life.  The  dangerous  weapon  of 
satire,  firequently  employed  by  the 
students  of  the  university  in  attacking 
either  each  other  or  the  professors,  or 
sometimes  the  great  noblemen  of  Bologna, 
had,  as  yet,  never  brought  any  retaliation 
upon  those  who  employed  it.  Tasso,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  was  selected  as  the 
first  victim  of  a  severer  rule.  A  play- 
ful satire  upon  some  gentlemen  of 
Bologna,  in  which  he  included  him- 
self (the  ridicule,  in  reality,  centidoig 
on  his  own  head),  exposed  him  to  a  visit 
from  the  police,  who  searched  among 
his  papers  for  the  offending  squib ;  and 
this  not  being  forthcoming,  his  other 
papers  were  seized  and  laid  before  the 
magistrates.  Th^  high  spirit  of  Tasso 
could  not  brook  this  insult,  and  after 
justifying  himself  against  the  harsh  and 
ill-founded  accusation,  in  an  indignant 
letter  to  his  father,  he  turned  his  back 
on  Bologna,  and  returned  to  his  former 
friends  at  Padua.  The  Paduan  Academy 
of  the  "  Eterei,"  (Ethereals),  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  welcomed  him  with  joy. 
and  he,  after  the  fstshion  of  the  academi- 
cians, who  each  took  some  nickname 
or  other,  chose  that  of  "II  Pentito** 
(the  Penitent),  to  denote  his  sorrow  at 
having  ever  forsaken  their  society,  and 
pursued  with  renewed  vigour  his  favourite 
researches  after  poetry. 

He  had  already  conceived  the  scheme 
of  the  Geruscdemme^  and  on  this  all 
his  studies  were  made  to  centre,  gather- 
ing as  it  were  from  each  science  the 
choicest  flowers  wherewith  to  adorn  and 
enrich  his  poem. 

At  length  his  studies  at  Padua  were 
completed,  and  Tasso  hastened  to  join  his 
father  at  Mantua,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated the  scheme  of  his  new  poem,  and 
showed  him  at  the  same  time  the  three 
discourses  on  the  art  of  poetry,  which  he 
had  prepared  to  help  him  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subject.  Bernardo  generously 
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admitted  the  probable  superiority  of  his 
son's  poem  to  his  own,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  ministered  to  the  popular  taste  by 
a  series  of  romances,  while  Torquato  hod 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  in  limiting  his  poem  to  a  single 
action.  Meanwhile  the  hopes  placed 
by  Bernardo  in  the  King  of  Spain  had 
proved  fruitless,  and  it  behoved  him, 
though  with  sore  reluctance,  to  endea- 
your  to  secure  a  place  at  some  one  of  the 
courts  for  his  son  Torquato,  as  his  only 
means  of  subsistence.  Had  it  not  been 
for  his  own  bitter  experience  of  the  un- 
satisfactory and  precarious  life  of  a 
courtier-poet,  Bernardo  might  have 
been  tempted  by  the  brilliant  spectacle 
presented  by  the  courts  of  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  seemed  as  if  each 
and  all  of  these  had  one  common  object 
in  view— the  protectipn  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  branches  of  art,  literature, 
and  science ;  in  short,  that  their  chief 
aim  was  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
young  genius  of  Italy. 

It  was  the  age  of  art,  poetry,  painting, 
and  architecture,  combined  to  illustrate 
all  that  was  beautiful  in  men's  eyes. 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronese, 
had  succeeded  Michael  Angelo  and 
Eaffitello;  Palladio  was  beginning  to 
erect  the  stately  architecture  which  has 
ever  since  borne  his  name;  while  the 
new  poem  of  the  Rinaldo  gave  pro- 
mise tiiat  another  name  would  soon  be 
added  to  the  classical  poets  of  Italy. 

It  was  the  age  of  science  Sarpi  had 
recently  composed  his  admirable  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had 
occupied  theologians  for  many  yearp. 
Music,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and 
astronomy,  were  being  developed  by  the 
Galilei,  both  father  and  son,  Doni,  the 
musician  and  mathematician,  Sigonio 
and  Eobertello,  and  many  others. 

Such  was  the  scene  upon  which  the 
young  Tasso  was  destined  to  play  no  in- 
significant part.  He  had  already  proved 
nimself  worthy  to  claim  a  place  in  that 
brilliant  assembly  of  genius  and  intellect, 
and  had  given  a  pledge  that  he  would 
shine  as  a  star  in  any  one  of  those  gay 
courts  which  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  him. 


But  Bernardo  knew  that  the  Italian 
princes  were  as  capricious  in  withdraw- 
ing as  they  were  magnificent  in  bestow- 
ing their  favours,  that  their  courts 
were  fall  of  unscrupulous  courtiers  and 
petty  intriguers.  He  had  hoped  that 
his  son's  le^  studies  would  have  placed 
him  in  a  position  of  honourable  inde- 
pendence; but  Tasso  refused  to  enter 
the  law,  and  his  father  did  not  know 
how  to  maintain  his  son  otherwise  than 
by  placing  him  at  the  court  of  one  of 
the  Italian  princes.  Already  there  was 
a  rivalry  between  the  two  brothers,  tbe 
Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este  and  Alfonso  IL, 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Ferrara,  which 
should  claim  the  young  poet.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  cardinal  urged  the  first 
right  of  possession  in  the  poem  of  Ru^- 
aido,  already  dedicated  to  him ;  on  the 
other,  the  duke  wished,  by  offering  Tasso 
a  place  at  his  court,  to  claim  a  right  in 
the  forthcoming  greater  poem. 

For  some  time  Tasso  declined  to  enrol 
himself  among  the  gentlemen  of  either 
prince,  professing  equal  service  and  duty 
to  both  the  duke  and  the  cardinal.  At 
length,  in  1565,  he  was  invited  to 
Ferrara  by  both  brothers,  with  the  in- 
timation that  he  would  for  the  present 
belong  to  the  cardinal's  household,  and 
that  he  was  to  meet  his  patron  at 
Ferrara  in  December,  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  with  Barbura, 
Archduchess  of  Austria. 

Tasso  was  in  his  twenty-first  year 
when  he  arrived  at  Ferrara,  in  October, 
1565.  Look  at  him  now — for  in  a  few 
short  years  we  shall  have  a  more  painful 
picture  to  contemplate.  If  we  study  the 
account  of  him  by  his  friend  and  con- 
temporary biographer,  Manso,  we  shall 
find  that  his  face  bore  the  stamp  of 
great  intellectual  power  in  the  high, 
noble  forehead,  the  gray,  thoughtful  eyes 
and  their  melancholy  beauty  of  expres- 
sion. His  features  were  regular  and 
well  cut^  his  hair  of  a  light  brown.  He 
was  above  the  average  height,  well-built^ 
with  strong,  agile  limbs,  ttiat  yielded  to 
none  in  fencing,  riding,  and  all  manly 
exercises ;  and  his  presence  was  such  as 
might  grace  any  court. 

The  first  years  of  his  life  at  Feiian 
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were  peaceful  and  happy;  he  looked 
back  upon  them  Trith  longing  eyes,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded,  until  he  had 
learned  it  from  bitter  experience,  that 
misery  and  danger  awaited  him  there. 
The  city  was  gay  with  the  festivities  of 
the  approaching  wedding  when  he  first 
entered  it;  the  preparations  for  the 
tournament  and  all  the  accessories  of 
the  brilliant  scene  charmed  the  poet's 
fresh  youthful  fancy.  He  was  courteously 
received,  and  apartments  were  assigned 
to  him  in  the  house  of  his  patron,  where 
he  could  finish  his  great  poem,  of  which 
the  first  six  cantos  were  already  com- 
plete. 

The  court  of  Ferrara  was  at  that  time 
a  splendid  specimen  of  Italian  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  £ste,  without  tracing  back 
their  genealogy  to  the  fabulous  origin 
assigned  to  them  by  Tasso  and  Arioslo, 
were  among  the  most  ancient  families  in 
Italy.  The  sisters  of  the  duke — Lucrezia, 
who  afterwards  married  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  and  Leonora — were  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  court.     The  reputa- 
tion of  their  beauty  had  already  reached 
Tasso,    and  in  his  BincUdo^  he   had 
celebrated  the  ^'crin  d'oro,"  and  the 
''chiare  luci"  of  Lucrezia  d'Estense.  At 
the  time  of  his  introduction  at  court,  the 
one  -was  in  her  thirtieth,  the  other  in 
her  thirty-first  year.    They  were  ladies 
of  cultivated  minds,  and  Tasso's  great 
abilities  were  already  known  to  them. 
Ihey  admired  the  poetry  which  he  had 
already  written,  and  greatly  encouraged 
him    to    finish   his   Gerusalemme  libe- 
rata^  while  they  shared  the  high  expec- 
tations which  the  promise  of  this  poem 
had  already  excited  in  Italy.     It  was 
surely  no  wonder  if  one  so  gifted  soon 
became  the  favourite  companion  of  their 
leisure  hours.    He  read  to  them  portions 
of  hiB  poem,  asking  their  opinion  on 
different  points,  and  wrote  sonnets  in 
praise  of  their  beauty  and  various  gifts. 
"^They  unite,''  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,    ''discernment    with    intellect, 
majes^  with  courtesy,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  for  which  of  these 
qualitieB  they  are  most  to  be  admired." 
His  was  not  a  nature  to  be  insensible  to 
^  Canto  viiL  14. 


their  courtesies,  or  to  the  pleasures  of  an 
existence  which  in  every  way  com- 
mended itself  to  his  refined  taste. 

This  pleasant  stream  of  life  might 
have  flowed  on  in  an'  uninterrupted 
course,  had  it  not  been  impeded  by  his 
fatal  passion  for  the  Princess  Leonora. 
Unhappily  he  was  early  captivated 
by  her  rare  beauty  and  many  attrac- 
tions, and  she  became  the  object  of 
the  devotion  and  admiration  natural  to 
a  person  of  his  eager  enthusiastic  dis- 
position. He  commemorated  in  a 
canzone  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
saw  her,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
episode  of  Olinda  and  Sofronia,  in  the 
Gerwalemme,  is  intended  to  represent 
her  and  himself. 

*'  She  fair,  he  full  of  bashfulness  and  truth. 
Loved  much,  hoped  littie,and desired  nought; 
He  durst  not  speak,  by  suit  to  purchase 

ruth, 
She  saw  not,  mark'd  not,  wist  not  what  he 

sought; 
Thus  loved,  thus  served  he  long,  but  not 

regarded. 
Unseen,  unmark*d,  unpitied,  unrewarded."  ^ 

In  vain  did  the  friends  of  Tasso  en- 
deavour to  make  him  withdraw  this 
episode,  pronouncing  it  to  be  discon- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  He 
always  steadily  refused  to  do  so.  His 
letters,  his  canzone,  his  treatises,  all  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  this  hopeless  and 
ill-fated  attachment,  and  are  full  of  the 
praises  of  Leonora,  whose  name  he  thus 
masks  under  a  play  of  words : 

"  E  le  mie  rime, 
Che  son  vili  e  n^ette  se  non  quanto 
Costei  le-cnora  cm  bel  nome  santo^" 

just  as  Petrarch  would  play  upon  the 
name  of  Laura,  presenting  her  under 
various  images,  now  as  the  emblem  of 
fame,  and  now  as  the  fresh  breeze 
(raura). 

Tasso,  aware  of  the  danger  to  which 
this  passion  exposed  him  from  the 
proud  house  of  £ste,  feigned  an  attach- 
ment for  a  lady  of  the  court,  Lucrezia 
Bendidtio,  to  mask  the  real  state  of  his 
feelings.  In  so  doing  he  became  the 
rival   of    Pigna,    the    duke's    private 

^  OeruaaUmmi  libcrata,  Fairfax's  ItransU- 
tidn,  book  iL  c  16. 
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secretary ;  and  ihtis  in  ayoiding  one 
peril  fell  into  another.  He  is  also 
supposed,  in  his  early  youth,  to  have 
had  another  attachment  to  a  young  lady 
of  Mantua,  Laura  Peperara,  whose  name 
is  often  mentioned  in  his  sonnets ;  but 
it  appears  from  incontestable  evidence, 
as  Will  be  seen  later  on,  that  his  passion 
for  the  Princess  Leonora  was  never 
absent  from  his  mind,  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  rock  on  which  his  life  made 
shipwreck. 

For  many  years  he  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing from  everybody  the  real  state  of 
his  mind,  discussing  in  the  Academy 
of  Ferrara  with  calm  philosophy  the 
abstract  questions,  which  had  revived 
the  old  "  Corti  d'Amore  "  of  Provence, 
and  holding  the  lists  for  three  days 
against  every  comer,  in  his  Fifty  Con- 
cltaions  on  Points  of  Love,  Twenty 
years  afterwards  he  rearranged  his 
Condtmona  in  a  dialogue,  called  II 
CcUaneOy^  which  is  considered  a  mas- 
terpiece among  his  prose  writings. 

The  first  seven  years  of  his  life  at 
Femoa,  the  happiest  of  Tasso's  existence, 
wero  passed  chiefly  in  the  city,  except 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  duke's 
absence,  he  paid  visits  to  his  literary 
Mends  at  Padua,  Milan,  and  Pavia,  or 
to  Mantua  to  visit  his  father. 

Bernardo  Tasso  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  governor 
of  Ostia,  whither  Tasso  was  summoned 
to  attend  him  on  his  death-bed,  Sept.  4, 
1569.  Bernardo  was  happy  in  his  death, 
for  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  first 
dawn  of  his  son's  fame,  while  he  was 
spared  the  knowledge  of  the  misery  in 
store  for  him.  The  afiection  between 
father  and  son  is  a  very  touching  trait 
in  the  lives  of  both.  Bernardo  never 
hesitated  to  admit  the  superiority  of  his 
son's  poetical  genius;  and  Torquato, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  forgot  this 
generosity,  and  held  his  father's  opinion 
in  the  highest  esteem. 

In  1572  Tasso  was  called  upon  to 
attend  his  patron,  the  Cardinal  d'Este, 
to  France.  Previous  to  his  departure 
he  made  his  wiU,  "  because,"  he  said, 
''life  is  <iii«eitain,  and  it  might  please 
1  Vol.  viu.  821. 


God  that  I  should  never  return  from 
France."  He  bequeathed  the  completed 
portions  of  his  GottifredOf  as  he  called 
the  Genualemme  liberatOf  to  the  care 
of  his  three  friends,  Scipione  Goiuaga, 
Domenico  Veniero,  and  BattistaGtianni, 
to  be  revised,  corrected,  and  published. 
The  rest  of  his  unpublished  poetieal 
works,  the  Camoni  and  Madrigcdi,  he 
directed  to  be  buried  with  him ;  and 
all  his  goods  to  be  sold,  that  the  profits 
might  be  employed  in  putting  np  a 
monument  to  his  father  in  the  cboich 
of  San  Egidio  at  Mantua,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  which  he  had  himself  pre- 
pared, as  a  last  act  of  filial  love  and 
duty. 

Tasso  was  presented  by  the  Cardinal 
d'Este  at  the  French  courts  as  the  bud 
who  was  about  to  celebrate  the  feats  of 
arms  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  the 
other  French  heroes  of  the  first  Cni9ad& 
His  flame  had  already  preceded  him,  and 
he  was  received  with  eveiy  mtrk  of 
favour  and  distinction.  Charles  IX., 
the  reigning  monarch,  with  all  his  fults, 
was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  had  some 
pretensions  to  being  himself  a  poet ;  he 
was  therefore  (|uick  to  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  receiving  at  his  court  the 
first  poetical  genius  of  Italy.  Daring 
his  sojourn  of  a  year  at  Pans,  Taaso  was 
introduced  to  all  the  eminent  UUeraU 
of  the  day,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Eonsaid,  of  whose  poetry  he  had 
long  entertained  a  high  opinion. 

France  was  at  that  time  duBftncted 
by  the  Huguenot  wars,  and  the  cxias 
of  "St  Barth^lemi"  (1572)  was  ip- 
proaching.  Tasso,  whose  early  education 
had  implanted  in  his  mind  a  horror  of 
schism,  and  an  unquestioning  belief  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Chorch, 
wrote  a  treatise  expressing  his  opinion 
that  the  heresy  of  the  Huguenots  should 
be  uprooted  with  unflinching  severity; 
but  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthelemi  did 
not  take  place  till  some  months  after 
his  departure  from  Paris.  He  also  wrote 
a  descriirfjion  of  French  manners  and 
customs,  comparing  Paris  with  Milan 
and  Venice,  to  the  dieadvanti^  of  the 
former  of  these  two  cities,  while  ms  Iff 
as  regards  theiatter  he  declares  it  to  be 
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difficult  to  decide  whether  of  the  two, 
Paris  orYenice,  is  the  most  rich  and 
pToeperous.^ 

On  his  return  from  Italy  Tasso  qtdtted 
Uie  service  of  the  Cardindd'Este.  Some, 
^niters  aver  that  the  cardinal  was 
jealous  of  the  fayonrs  heaped  upon  the 
poet  by  the  French  king.  But  this  is 
not  proved ;  we  only  know  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  Tasso  abandoned  the 
court  of  his  former  patron,  and  lived 

*    '^  Opere  del  T<uso,  vol.  ix. ;  Lettera  al  Conte 
£reole  de'  Contrari. 


for  a  short  time  at  Eome,  in  a  state 
of  great  poverty.  The  cardinal  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  liberal 
to  the  gentlemen  of  his  court.  The 
goods  which  Tasso  mentioned  in  his 
will,  to  be  disposed  of  after  his  death, 
were  in  pawn  at  the  time,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  when  he  was 
in  Paris  he  was  often  in  great  destitution, 
though  he  steadily  refused  the  royal 
gifts  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him  by 
Charles  IX. 
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Whatever  haps  shall  come  to  you"  and  me, 
What  sunshines  and  what  shadows,  what  delights 
And  what  strange  anguish,  what  long-during  nights* 

Of  loneliness,  and  what  sweet  sympathy ; 

What  hours  of  vision  when  we  seem  to  see 

Something  of  meaning  round  us,  and  what  glooms, 
Sight-foiling,  when  an  unstarr'd  prospect  dooms 

Our  baffled  souls  to  mere  perplexity; 

Whate'er  shall  come,  friend,  yet  will  we  not  fear ; 
For  we  will  aye  to  our  own  selves  be  true — 
True  to  our  higher  selves  all  life- time  through; 
Not  murmuring  creeds  unvital,  but  agreed 
To  searsh  for  Truth,  where'er  the  search  shall  lead. 

With  *  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear.' 

J.  W.  Hales. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  prophet's  END. 

Why  the  failure  of  the  oideal  by  fire, 
narrated  in  a  former  chapter,  should 
have  bronght  such  ruin  upon  the  party 
of  San  Marco  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
fidlure  was  in  no  sense  their  fault ;  their 
champion  was  ready,  and  more  than 
ready,  anxious  for  the  trial — whUe  his 
challenger  skulked  invisible.  They  had 
not  provoked  the  strife,  yet  they  came 
forth  in  the  sight  of  all  Florence  to 
maintain  it  The  tedium  and  weari- 
ness and  disappointment  of  the  day  had 
borne  not  less  but  more  heavily  upon 
them  than  upon  the  enraged  and  baf- 
fled spectators.  Yet  Florence  unani- 
mously laid  upon  their  shoulders  the 
guilt  of  her  spectacle  manque.  And  not 
only  mediseval  Florence  in  the  cinque- 
cento,  but  many  an  enlightened  modem 
commentator,  has  echoed  the  enraged 
disappointment  of  the  crowd.  Why 
did  not  Savonarola  do  this  deed  himself ) 
they  cry ;  why  neglect  these  easy  means 
of  proving  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  or 
at  least  the  divinity  of  his  belief  in  it  ? 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been 
denounced  as  a  madman  and  fanatic — a 
man  whose  wisdom  in  word  and  counsel 
was  neutralized  by  the  tragical  grotesque 
folly  of  his  ending.  He  lived  like  a 
*  prophet  but  died  like  a  mountebank, 
we  should  all  have  said ;  and  instead  of 
the  spectacle  it  woidd  have  been  the 
man  who  was  a  &ilure.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  only  the  noble  good  sense,  which  is 
in  most  cases  a  component  of  genius, 
fortified  Savonarola  himself  from  that 
impulse  of  heroic  weakness  which  was 
the  strength  of  Fra  Domenico ;  and  that 
afterwards,  in  the  melancholy  self-ques- 


tionings of  conscious  ruin,  he  must  have 
asked  himself  many  a  time  whether  it 
would  have  been  better  for  his  mifision 
and  God's  truth  if  he  had  left  his  higher 
ministrations  and  taken  that  meaner 
desperate  office  upon  him  1  Crod  knows 
what  were  the  real  thoughts  in  the  for- 
lorn heart  of  the  fallen  ruler.  Eyezy- 
thing  was  against  him  within  the  city 
and  without — ^and  God  himself  out  of 
those  dear,  unanswering  skie^  vouch- 
safed no  sign,  such  as  so  many  fiiinting 
souls  have  looked  for.  To  serve  un- 
acknowledged, to  serve  for  nothing,  to 
receive  as  wages  anguish  and  tribulation 
and  tears,  is  not  this  the  pay  we  have 
been  told  of,  since  the  first  soldier  of 
Christ  took  service  f  Was  not  this  tiiie 
recompense  in  our  lower  world  of  the 
Master  himself?  He  saved  others^  there- 
fore himself  he  could  not  save-^most 
splendid  of  all  reproaches  that  ever  mor- 
tal tongue  has  spoken.  But  with  eveiy 
new  claimant  who  receives  this  payment 
of  agony  there  is  a  struggle,  b^ote  the 
sufferer  can  realise  that  once  more  it  is 
to  be  so — ^that  good  has  not  yet  overcome 
evil,  nor  heaven  b^gun  to  reign  on  earth. 
Savonarola,  like  his  brethren,  had  be- 
lieved that  a  new  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
revealed  in  Florence,  with  streets  bet- 
ter than  those  paved  with  gold  of  the 
Apocalyptic  vision,  full  of  honour  and 
truth.  He  had  held  to  this  hope  strenu- 
ously, desperately,  as  long  as  a  man 
might.  Now  he  knew  that  it  was  to  be 
widi  him  as  with  the  others  that  had 
gone  before  him.  He  must  have  learned 
this  final  lesson  on  the  night  of  that 
disastrous  Friday  when  he  withdrew  all 
alone  and  silent  to  his  solitary  cell 

He  had  not  long  to  wait     llie  fol- 
lowing Sunday  was  Palm  Sunday,  the 
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day  which  commemoTates  one  of  the 
most  touching  events  of  the  gospel,  and 
which  has  always  a  certain  pathos  yet 
hopefulness,  so  near  the  crisis  of  the 
Saviour's  woes,  so  near  the  moment  of 
His  victory.  Two  years  hefore,  on  that 
same  day,  Fra  Girolamo,  in  all  the  glory 
and  joy  of  an  apparent  public  reforma- 
tion, had  trodden  the  stony  streets,  fol- 
lowing the  long  procession  of  white-robed 
children  who  marched  from  quarter  to 
quarter  of  the  old  city,  '<  like  beautiful 
angels  just  come  out  of  Paradise,"  estab- 
lishing the  Monti  in  each  district  of 
Florence.  The  streets  which  had  re- 
sounded then  with  the  hymns  chanted 
by  all  those  fresh  sweet,  childish  voices, 
were  alive  now  with  dark  groups  full  of 
menace  and  wrath.  Florence^  preter- 
naturally  tranquillized  for  a  moment  by 
one  great  influence,  had  returned  to  her 
old  use  and  wont,  and  felt  herself  at 
ease  in  it,  breathing  flames  and  slaughter 
more  easily  than  blessings,  and  longing 
for  a  victim.  Savonarola  preached  sadly 
in  the  morning,  bidding  a  kind  of  fare- 
well to  the  people.  In  the  evening  a 
brother  of  Sui  Marco,  Fra  Mariano,  who 
was  one  of  those  who  had  ofiered  himself 
for  the  fire,  was  to  preach  in  the  cathe- 
dral. This  the  authorities  of  the  Duomo, 
moved  by  the  Compagnacci,  determined 
to  prevent  The  enemies  of  San  Marco 
gaUiered  in  crowds  about  the  doors  and 
comers  of  the  streets  on  the  way  to  the 
cathedral,  and  assailed  with  gibes  and 
insults,  sometimes  with  showers  of 
stones,  sometimes  with  blows,  the  faith- 
ful followers  who,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, took  their  way  to  the  evening 
sermon.  Fra  Mariano  was  finally  as- 
sailed and  driven  away  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  ascending  the  pulpit;  and  this 
first  open  bieaking.out  of  the  incipient 
riot  set  the  population  on  fire.  ^  Shout- 
ing "  A  San  Marco !  a  San  Marco ! " 
(**  Assamarcho,  assamarcho  col  fuocho !" 
writes  one  literal  chronicler)  they  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  the  convent. 
The  monks  were  singing  vespers  in  the 
calm  of  the  April  evening.  All  the  chief 
members  of  the  party  were  in  and  about 


the  church,  full  of  fears  and  foreboding. 
Outside,  while  the  mad  multitude  hur- 
ried on  with  shouts  and  clamour,  little 
bands  of  the  Compagnacci  took  posses- 
sion of  the  comers  of  the  narrow  streets, 
preventing  the  Piagnoni  from  any  sud- 
den rally.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  this 
terrible  evening  carry  us  back  to  similar 
accounts  of  mad  revolt  against  religion 
in  our  own  country.  A  young  man  of 
the  noble  family  of  the  Pecori  was  going 
quietly  along,  not  even  to  San  Marco, 
to  hear  vespers  at  the  Annunziata, 
saying  over  to  himself  some  pious 
prayer  or  couplets.  '^  Oh,  villain,  still 
psalm-singing  ! "  some  one  cried,  and  the 
frantic  crowd,  making  a  rush  at  the 
helpless  lad,  hustled  lum  from  hand  to 
hand,  till  struck  through  with  a  lance,  he 
died  on  the  steps  of  the  Innocenti,  the 
great  orphan  hospital  which  still  stands 
in  tbe  Piazza  of  the  Annunziata.  At 
another  point  in  the  way,  a  spectacle- 
maker,  a  good  man,  came  rushing  out 
from  his  door,  his  slippers  in  his  hand, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  rioters  and  en- 
deavour to  restrain  them,  but  a  blow 
on  the  head  with  a  sword  soon  made 
a  condusion  of  his  appeal.  When  the 
mob  reached  the  church  vespers  were 
over,  and  the  worshippers,  sad  and 
alarmed,  were  kneeling  to  say  their  final 
prayers  before  leaving  this  beloved  centre 
of  their  faith,  not  knowing  what  might 
happen  ere  to-morrow.  Many  were 
surprised  at  their  devotions  by  the 
tumult  outside  in  the  piazza,  and  by  a 
sudden  shower  of  stones,  before  which 
the  women  and  helpless  persons  took  to 
flight. 

Then  the  peaceful  church  with  its 
few  lights^  the  kneeling  silent  worship- 
pers, the  still  monks  flitting  here  and 
there,  all  at  once  gave  way  to  the  sudden 
excitement  of  a  castle  besieged.  As  the 
congregation  fled,  the  doors  of  the  church 
and  convent  were  hastily  shut  upon  the 
infuriated  crowd,  and  the  few  laymen 
within  took  hasty  counsel  and  prepared 
for  defence.  Savonarola  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  church  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  as  soon  as  he  was  aware  "  '* 
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what  bad  happened,  he  hastily  put  on 
hifl  prieat's  robes,  took  a  crucifix  in  his 
band,  and  crossing  the  cloisters,  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  door.  Here,  how- 
ever, his  adherents  threw  tbemselyes  in 
his  way,  and  held  him  back,  entreating 
him  not  to  expose  himself  and  them 
to  instant  death.  Among  these  men 
was  the  impetuous  old  Francesco  Yalori 
(killed  that  night  in  the  streets  in  a 
Tain  attempt  to  bring  help)  and  other 
noble  and  trusty  soldiers.  While  these 
warlike  citizens  restrained  his  first  im- 
pulse to  yield,  Fra  Benedetto,  one  of 
the  brethren,  a  skilful  and  delicate 
illuminator  of  manuscripts,  came  up 
under  the  dim  arches  hastily  armed  and 
fall  of  warlike  zeal.  Even  with  the  roar 
of  the  crowd  outside  the  wall,  ringing  in 
hia  ears,  Fra  Girolamo  bade  his  faithful 
brother  put  down  the  unseemly  weapons. 
Then  he  called  the  monks  together,  and 
led  them  singing  through  the  cloisters, 
which  were  darkening  into  night,  and 
into  the  dim  partially-lighted  church 
with  its  deserted  area  and  closed  doors ; 
there  he  placed  the  Sacrament  on  the 
altar,  and  kneeling  with  his  black- 
doaked  and  white-robed  brethren  round 
him,  awaited  the  issue.  When  Yalori 
and  the  rest  (there  were  but  thirty  of 
them,  with  a  few  old  halberds,  cross- 
bows and  guns)  entreated  permission  to 
defend  the  convent,  he  said  No :  but  pro- 
bably already  engrossed  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  end  which  had  visibly 
begun,  does  not  seem  to  have  paid  any 
farther  attention.  Fra  Domenico,  stout 
soul,  who  no  doubt  would  have  liked  but 
too  well  to  join  them,  bade  them,  on  the 
contrary,  defend  themselves,  before  he 
joined  his  master  at  the  altar. 

And  then  there  ensued  a  scene  as 
striking  as  it  was  tragical.  Through 
the  dust  and  smoke  and  tumult 
of  the  brave  but  hopeless  defence, 
a  few  rude  heroic  figures  gleam, 
coming  and  going,  apart  from,  yet  be- 
longing to,  the  still  kneeling  group  round 
the  altar.  The  young  friars,  men  like 
others,  and  Florentines,  with  warm 
blood  in  their  veins,  could  not  keep  up 


the  passive  attitude  to  which  their  su- 
periors called  them.     One  by  one  they 
began  to  defend  their  sacred  citadel, 
fighting    with    lighted    torches,   with 
crosses,  whatever  they  could  lay  hands 
on.     Young  Fra  Marco  Gondi,  a  novice, 
broke  a  great  wooden  cross  on  the  heads 
of  the  assailants  of  the  choir,  meeting 
dauntlessly,  with  that  weapon  only,  the 
naked  swords  of  his  enemies.    Another 
novice,  Giovanni  Maria  Petrucci,  ''of 
great  soul  and  robust  frame,  dressed 
like  an  angel  (in  the  white  robe  of  the 
Dominican   novice)  and  of   beantifal 
oountenanoe,"  broke  the  lances  with  his 
strong  young  hands  "like  matches,'* 
(Mlfamelli)  says  the   simple  narrator; 
and  the  German,  Henrico,  with  his  fair 
locks,  appears  half  angelic,  half  demoniac 
in  the  smoke  and  din,  aimed  with  an 
old  arquebuss,  and  shouting  ^  Save  thy 
people,  0   God ! "  the    re&ain  of  the 
psahn  the  peaceful  brethren  had  been 
chanting  at  every  shot  he  fired.    Hub 
Henrico  was  con   animoso^  so  dannt- 
lees  in  youthful  valour,  that  he  rushed 
through  ^e  crowd  of  assailantB  who  sow 
filled  tJie  dmrch  to  get  his  arquebass, 
and  fought  his  way  back  again  to  the 
choir,  which  he  defended  like  a  young 
Saint  Michael,  flaming  in  generous  wrath, 
At  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary.  The  gst^ 
of  the  church  had  been  fired  to  aclmit 
the  crowd,  and   the  place  was  fall  of 
smoke,  of  fierce  cries  and  tumult  Inaide 
the  choir  for  which  these  brave  novioes 
fought  in  their  angel  robes,  another  nohle 
lad,  one  of  the  Panciatici,  lay  dying  on 
the  altar  steps,  receiving  the  last  Sacra- 
ment from  Fra  Domenico,  and  breathing 
out  his  soul  joyfully  with  the  light  of 
enthusiasm  on  his  face.  *'  I  have  never 
been  so  happy  as  now,"  he  cried  with 
his  last  breath.     This  valiant  defence 
daunted  the  multitude,  and  there  was 
evidently  a  pause,  during  which  some 
dried  figs  and  wine  were  brought  to  the 
exhausted  monks.     Savonarola  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  pause  to  send  his  brethren 
out  of  the  church  in  decorous  procession 
as  before  into  the  dormitory.    At  this 
moment  there  arrived  a  commiasion  fcom 
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the  Signory,  begptingFra  Girolamo,  Fra 
Bomenico,  and  Fra  Silyestro  to  go  at 
once  to  the  Palazzo,  and  thus  save  the 
convent  from  further  attack.      While 
Savonarola    considered    this    proposal, 
another  embassy  arrived  hastily  with 
more  imperative   orders  to  bring  the 
three  friars  at  once,  but  with  a  written 
promise,  says  Burlamacchi,   that  they 
should  be  brought  back  in  safety  when 
the  tumult  was  quelled.     ''When  he 
heard  this  he  said  he  would  obey,  but 
first  withdrew  with  his  brethren  into 
the  great  library,  where  he  made  them 
a  beautiftd  address  in  Latin,  exhorting 
them  to  continue  in  the  way  of  God, 
with  f«ith,  -patience  and  prayer ;  telling 
them  that  the  way  to  heaven  w^as  by 
tribulation,  and  that  none  ought  to  de- 
ceive himself  on  this  point ;  and  quoting 
many  ancient  examples  of  the  ingratitude 
of  Florence  for  benefits  received  from 
their  order.  ....  and  that  it  was  no 
wonder  if  he  too,  after  so  many  labours 
and  troubles,  should  be  paid  in  the  same 
money ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  accept 
all  with  satisfaction  and  gladness  for  the 
love  of  his  Lord,   knowing  that  the 
Christian  life  consists  in  nothing  else 
than  to  live    godly  and  endure  evil. 
And  thus,  while  all  around  him  wept, 
he  finished  his  sermon.    When  he  went 
out  of  the  library  he  said  to  the  laymen 
who  waited  for  him  outside, '  I  expected 
this  ;  but  not  so  soon,  or  so  suddenly/ 
and  comforted  them,  bidding  them  lead 
a  good  life,  and  be  fervent  in  prayer." 

ITothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
the  sad  calm  of  this  leave-taking,  after 
the  din  and  tumult  with  which  the  air 
was  etUl  echoing.  Withdrawing  into  the 
first  library  Savonarola  confessed  to  Fra 
Domenico,  and  received  the  Sacrament ; 
then  ate  something,  the  weeping  monks 
main  crowding  round  him,  and  kissed 
them  one  by  one,  answering  with  gentle 
words  their  endeavours  to  detain  him, 
their  -prayers  to  go  with  him.  Bene*- 
dettOy  the  miniaturist,  he  who  had 
anned  himself  at  the  first  sound  of 
warfare,  yet,  shamefaced,  had  put  away 
Ibb  weapons  at  the  word  of  the  Prophet, 


would  scarcely  be  restrained,  and  push- 
ing aside  the  officers,  struggled  to  ac- 
company his    master.      It    was    nine 
o'clock  of  the  April  night  when  this 
sad  scene  was  over,  and  out  of  the  con- 
vent, leaving  all  this  love  and  sorrow, 
the  two  devoted  brothers  went  forth 
into  the  raging  sea  of  mad  enemies, 
breathing  fire  and  murder,  which  had 
been  beating  for  all  these  hours  against 
the  walls  of  San  Marco.     They  were  im- 
mediately swallowed  up  in  the  hoarse 
roar    of    the    furious    crowd,    which 
pressed  so  round  them  that  their  con- 
ductors could  scarcely  save  them  from 
its  violence.     The  officers  joined  their 
weapons  over  the  heads  of  the  prisoners, 
making  "  a  roof  of  arms  "  over  them  to 
keep  them  from  murder  at  least ;  but 
were  incapable  of  defending  them  from 
the  insults  shouted  in  their  ears,  the 
stones  thrown  at  them,  even  the  blows  of 
the  crowd.    Thus  Savonarola,  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  and  every  insult  that 
vulgar  cruelty  could  devise  heaped  upon 
him,   made  his  last  progress  through 
these  Florentine  streets.     It  is  also  his 
last  authentic  and  certain  appearance  in 
this  life,  until,  after  fabehood  and  tor- 
ture had  done  their  worst,  he  emerged 
once  more  six  weeks  after  into  the  May 
sunshine  in  the  great  piazza  and  died 
there,  like  his  Master,  for  the  love  of 
those  who  murdered  him. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  third 
monk  who  was  associated  with  "these 
two  nobler  and  greater  men.  Fra  Sil- 
vestro  Maruffi  was  one  of  those  weaker 
beings,  by  whom,  chiefly,  the  mystical 
visions  and  raptures  which  form  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  phenomena  by  themselves, 
and  which  no  reasonable  person  can 
regard  without  interest — come.  He 
represents  the  clairvoyant,  the  medium 
of  modern  life,  the  nature  sensitively 
alive  to  occult  influences,  which  in  all 
ages  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  sane 
and  thoughtful,  yet  has  rarely  failed 
of  a  certain  influence  upon  high-toned 
and  imaginative  minds.  All  dreamers 
of  dreams  and  Beers  of  visions  are  not 
of    this   type,    as   witness    Girolamo 
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Savonarola  himself  and  Saint  Theresa,  a 
man  and  a  woman  of  the  greatest  mould 
possible  to  humanity.     I  do  not  attempt 
to  explain  these  noble  persons,  or  to 
follow  them  through  the  mysteries  which 
to  some  critics  seem  mere  aberrations 
of  mind ;  neither  indeed  can  I  explain 
the  much  lower    and    more  common 
character  of  Fra  Silvestro,  and  trace  out 
how  his  weaker  visions  and  ecstasies, 
at  once  filled  out  and  stimulated  those  of 
Savonarola.     He  was  a  good  man,  it  was 
apparent  at  the  last,  but  his  nerves  were 
in  a  pre-eminently  excited  and  hysterical 
condition,  and  his  organization  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.     His  inspirations  were 
not  those  great  ones  which  Savonarola 
believed  to  be  communicated  to  him- 
self, those  intimations  of  evil  to  come 
and  of  reformation  to  be  accomplished, 
which  were  as  true  as  the  daylight ; 
but  revelations  much  more  practical  and 
matter  of  fact.     It  was  Silvestro,  for 
instance,  who  directed  how  Domenico 
was  to  enter  the  fire,  carrying  the  sac- 
rament, and  laid  down  all  the  condi- 
tions of  that  act  of  faith,  as  if  they, 
and  not  the  faith  itself,  gave  safety. 
Such   detail    of    prophecy  is    always 
impressive  to  the  crowd;   and   Savo- 
narola himself  had  received  undoubt- 
ingly  and  given  credibility  by  his  own 
faith  in  them,  to  those  minute  pro- 
phetical   indications     of     what    was 
to  come.    It  was  for  this  reason  that 
a  being  so  much  inferior  to  the  others 
had  the  honour  of  sharing  in  the  con- 
demnation of  his  master  and  the  faith- 
ful Domenico.  Fra  Silvestro,  timid  and 
nervous,  hid  himself  while  the  siege  of 
San  Marco  was  going  on ;  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  take  his  place  in  the  choir 
with  his  brethren,  a  mark  for  the  stones 
and  arrows  of  the  assailants.   But  when 
the  morning  came  after  that  awful  night, 
and  stealing  from  his  hiding-place  he 
found  the  monks  weeping  over  their 
lost  leader  and  desolated  sanctuary,  the 
better  soul  awoke  in  poor  Silvestro.  So 
at  least  Burlamacchi  says,  according  to 
whose  narrative  the  repentant  brother 
set  out  at  once  for  the  Palazzo  and  gave 


himself  up.  There  is  unfortunately 
however  another  account  of  the  occur- 
rence, which  would  seem  to  show  that 
he  was  carried  there  by  force,  his  hiding- 
place  having  been  betrayed.  In  any 
case  he  was  a  poor  companion  for  the 
two  nobler  and  greater  men  who  had 
preceded  him  there. 

I  have  said  that  this  night's  progress 
through  the  crowd  was   Savonarola's 
last  authentic  appearance  till  the  mo- 
ment of  his  execution.     He  disappears 
here  out  of  the  common  daylight,  and 
from  the  eyes  of  honest  ozdookera,  to 
the  torture  chamber  and  prison  where 
his  fiercest  enemies  were  about  him,  and 
worse  than  enemies,  a  professional  liar, 
Geccone,  the  notary,  found  a  place  by 
his  side  as  his  sole  historian,  bribed  to 
furnish  a  record  which  should  justify 
the  murder  upon  which  all  were  bent. 
The  Signory,  no  longer  restrained,  even 
by  a  shadow  of  that  public  opinion  to 
which  Savonarola  had  given  form  and 
power,  appointed  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility a  council  of  seventeen  i^tizens 
to  try  him,  among  whom  were  his  most 
implacable  enemies,  that  Dolfo  Spini, 
captain  of  the  Gompagnacci,  from  whose 
sword  he  had  been  again  and  again  res- 
cued with  difGiculty  among  the  others. 
But  not  eyen  this  furiously  prejudiced 
and  unjust  tribunal,  not  even  the  tortures 
to  which  his  quivering  frame  was  sub- 
jected, are  so  great  a  stigma  upon  the 
Government  of  Florence,  as  the  wilfol 
falsification  of  the  records  into  which  by 
universal  consent^  they  are  acknowledged 
to  have  fallen.     The  miserable  chroni- 
cle of  lies  was  printed,  then  with  the 
precipitation  of  shame  withdrawn  ftom 
circulation;    but  various  copies  exist 
in  various  stages  of  elaboration,  some 
ungrammatical,  incoherent,  and  betray- 
ing in  eveiy  line,  the  gaps   left  and 
the  additions  made,  some  pared  and 
shaped  into  an  appearance  of  unity. 
The  reader  who  is  interested  in  tins 
dismal  chapter  of  history  will  find  a 
careful  examination  of   the  whole  in 
Professor  Yillari's  book,  which  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  follow.     On  the 
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irhole  it  would  seem  to  be  allowed  that 
Savonazola's  fortitude  at  some  moments 
yielded  to  the  torture,  and  that  in  the 
delirium  of  paui  he  now  and  then  re- 
jected hiB  own  pretensions  to  propheti- 
cal insight,  and  confessed  himself  to 
have  founded  lus  predictions,  not  upon 
direct  divine  rerelation,  but  ''upon  his 
own  opinion,  founded  upon  the   doc- 
trines and  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
Apparently  this  was  the  only  distinct 
"  confession/'  so  called,  which  even  the 
rack  could  bring  from  his  tortured  lips. 
But  the  trial  altogether  is  so  involved 
in  doubt  that  it  is  impossible  to  put 
faith  in  any  part  of  it,  except  perhaps  in 
those  portions  which  are  wholly  in  Savo- 
narola's favour,  and  in  which  with  a 
melancholy  pride  he  defends  himself, 
his    purity    and  honesty,  against    his 
adversaries,  for  this  it  is  evident  could 
not  have  come  from  their  hostile  hands. 
These  tortures  of  mind  and  body  con- 
tinued for  eleven  days;    through  all 
those  memorial   days  of  a  still  more 
divine  passion,  which  he  could  have 
commemorated  less  fitly  in  the  services 
of,  his  Church'had  he  been  at  liberty. 
He  was  entirely   separated  from   his 
companions,  being  imprisoned  by  him- 
self in  the  Alberghettino,  a  small  cham* 
ber  in  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio, 
that    proud    ''Kocca"    which    hangs 
suspended  over  Florence.      There  for 
about  six  weeks,  in  the  "  little  lodging  " 
which    Coeimo  dei    Medici  had  once 
occupied  before  him,  the  great  prophet 
lay,  sometimes  crushed  and  bleeding, 
sometimes  perhaps  with  miserable  self- 
reproaches  in  his  mind,  not  knowing 
whatwords  the  torture  might  have  wrung 
^m  him,  a  severer  torment  than  the 
rack.    But  his  confessions,  if  he  made 
any»  must  have  been  meagre  enough, 
Bince  the  Signory  were  compelled   to 
vnite   to  the   Pope  in  the  following 
words:— 

''  We  have  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
of  the  most  extraordinary  patience  of 
body  and  wisdom  of  soul,  who  hardened 
himself  against  torture,  involving  the 
truth  in  a&  kinds  of  obscurity^  with  the 


intention  either  of  establishing  for  him- 
self by  pretended  holiness  an  eternal 
name  among  men,  or  to  brave  imprison- 
ment and  death.  I^otwithstanding 
a  long  and  most  careful  interrogatory, 
and  with  all  the  help  of  torture,  we 
could  scarcely  extract  anything  out  of 
him  which  he  wished  to  conceal  from 
us,  although  we  laid  open  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  mind." 

The  other    friars  were    dealt  with 
separately.     Domenico,  as  brave  and 
straightforward  as  he  was  devoted,  never 
wavered  for  a  moment     They  told  him 
that    his    master    had   recanted    and 
owned  himself  a  deceiver,  but  the  mind 
of  this  simple  hero  never  deviated.   His 
body  wrung  by  torture  and  his  heart 
by  this  more  terrible  sting,  he  still  de- 
clared his  faith  in  Fra  Girolamo's  in- 
spiration, and  his  certainty  that  it  was 
the  work  of  God  which  they  had  under- 
taken  together.      Silvestro  did  what 
might    have  been  expected  from  his 
weakness;  he  succumbed  altogether  to 
the  influence  of  the  rope  and  the  boot, 
and  uttered  in  his  torments  all  the 
blasphemies  suggested  to  him,  although 
even  his  evidence  seems  to  have  added 
to  the  irresistible  weight  of  testimony 
in  favour  of  Savonarola's  absolute  up- 
rightness and  honesty  of  faith.    Thus 
the  miserable  process  went  on  through 
those  last  dark  days  of  Lent,  through  the 
triumphant  gladness  of  the  Easter.    On 
one  side  torture,  suffering,  human  weak- 
ness sometimes  failing,  yet  brightened 
by  the  heroic  simplicity  which  could  not 
fail,  and  the  patience  and  magnanimity 
which  regained  their  sway  as  soon  as 
the  terrible  pangs  were  over;  on  the 
other,    cruelty,    oppression,    falsehood, 
basest  of  all;    while  outside  the  vile 
story  worked,  exciting  the  wicked  to 
blasphemous    rejoicing,  and    torturing 
the    souls    of    the   good    and    pious 
with  many  a  doubt  and  fear.     Even 
Benedetto,    true     brother,    who     had 
struggled  so    hard    to    go  with   that 
company  of  martyrs  to  the  death  that 
awaited  them,  was  so  overcome  with 
shame   and  miserable  doubts  that  he 
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describes  himself  as  ''  like  a  thrush  that 
had  been  struck  to  the  ground/'  Sore 
and  sick  at  heart  this  faithful  soul 
shrank  away,  hiding  his  feuse,  to  Yiterbo ; 
where  in  the  stillness  his  courage  and 
faith  came  back  to  him,  and  his  convic- 
tion that  the  master  whom  he  knew  so 
well  could  have  been  no  deceiver.  And 
it  is  to  this  conviction,  and  his  unweary- 
ing search  into  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  false  record,  that  we  owe  a 
great  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
The  monks  in  San  Marco  as  a  body  were 
less  noble ;  wholly  noble  and  faithful 
in  such  a  dire  emergency  no  body  of 
over  two  hundred  men,  I  suppose,  ever 
was.  They  made  their  submission  to 
the  Pope,  abjuring  Savonarola  in  the 
first  sting  of  his  supposed  retractation, 
and  were  received  bade  into  the  paternal 
fetvoui  of  Alexander.  Thus  the  poison 
worked  at  once,  the  minds  of  the  by- 
standers being  too  much  bewildered  by 
the  terrible  tragedy  going  on  in  their 
midst  to  be  able  for  the  moment  to 
separate  falsehood  from  truth. 

Savonarola,  after  his  first ''  examina- 
tion,"  had  nearly  a  month  of  quiet  in 
the  little  prison,  which,  after  all,  was 
not  less  spacious  or  comfortable  than  his 
celL  Tins  was  owing  to  the  n^otia- 
tions  between  the  Pope  and  the  Signory, 
the  latter  being  anxious  to  exact  a  price 
for  their  services,  a  tax  upon  clerical  pro- 
perty ;  and  Borgia,  on  the  other  side, 
being  deairoufl  to  have  his  prey  in  his 
own  hands  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 
This  resting  time  the  victim  employed  in 
a  manner  befitting  his  character  and  life. 
He  wrote  two  meditations,  one  upon  the 
"Miserere"  (5l8tPsalm),andtheotheron 
the  31st  Psalm,  in  which  he  poured  out 
his  whole  heart  in  communion  with  God. 
With  the  right  hand  which  had  been 
spared  to  him  in  diabolical  mercy  that 
he  might  be  able  to  sign  the  false  papers 
which  were  intended  to  cover  him  with 
ignominy,  he  still  had  it  in  hi$«  power 
to  leave  a  record  of  that  intercourse 
with  his  Heavenly  Master  in  which  his 
stricken  soul  found  strength  and  com- 
fort.    Between  the  miserable  lies  of  the 


notary  Ceccone,  over  which  those  Floren- 
tine nobles  in  the  palace — magoificeat 
Signory  not  skilful  in  such  lies,  to  do 
them  justice — ^were  wrangling ;  and  the 
stillness  of  the  Uttle  prison  hung  high 
in  air  over  their  heads,  where  a  groat 
soul  in  noble  trust  yet  sadness  ap- 
proached its  Maker,  what  a  diference ! 
Lover  4nd  friends  had  forsaken  him, 
honour  and  credit  were  gone  from  him, 
his  very  brothers  had  lifted  up  theii 
heel  ^rainst  him,  and  Grod  had  not 
owned,  as  once  he  had  hoped,  bis  de- 
voted service.  But  yet  God  was  true, 
though  all  men  were  liars;  God  was 
true  though  He  hid  His  feice.  The 
soldier  of  Christ  had  been  overborne  in 
the  fight,  broken  and  cast  down;  bat 
not  less  did  he  trust  in  his  leader  and  his 
cause,  which  one  day  should  overcome. 
This  quiet  lasted  till  the  Pope's 
commissioners  arrived,  who  were  at 
last  to  give  a  good  deliverance,  on  Flo- 
rentine soU,  to  tiie  three  prisoners.  They 
came  into  Florence  on  the  19th  of  Maj 
— ^Komolino,  a  bishop  after  Alexander's 
own  heart,  and  Torriano,  the  General 
of  the  Dominicans — ^boasting  that  thej 
had  the  sentence  ready,  and  were  about 
to  make  a  famous  blaze  (un  beljuoco)* 
Kotwithstanding  this  foregone  ooncln- 
sion,  as  his  enemies  still  hankered 
after  something  to  justify  themselves, 
Savonarola  was  again  *'  examined  **  be- 
fore them,  and  di  the  tortures  which 
he  had  already  gone  through  were  re- 
peated, the  answers  given  by  him  in 
this  case  being  entirely  falaifiedi  and 
bearing  no  trace  or  show  of  reality. 
The  minutes  of  this  last  examination 
were  not  even  signed  or  acknowledged 
by  any  one,  being  too  bad  to  obtain  even 
a  pretence  of  belief.  On  the  22nd  of 
May  the  sentence  of  death  was  pub- 
lished, and  that  same  evening  was  com- 
municated to  the  condemned.  It  was 
their  last  night  on  earth.  Domenioo 
received  the  news  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
vitation to  a  feast ;  poor  Silvestro  was 
full  of  agitation ;  but  Savonarola  took  it 
with  pe^ect  calm,  expressing  neither 
pleasure  nor  reluctance,     ^o  doubt  the 
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three  days'  torture  which  had  intervened 
had  deadened  every  bodily  feeling  in  him. 
The  record  of  this  last  night  is  very 
fdlL     One  of  the  penitents  of  the  order 
of  the  Temple,  by  name  Jacopo  Mco- 
lini,  came  to  Fra  Girolamo's  cell,  ac- 
cording to  the  Yow  of  that  brotherhood, 
to  comfort  the  doomed  man  during  his 
last  hours — a  veiled  figure,  like  one  of 
those  merciful  brethren  of  the  Mise- 
ricordia  who  are  still  to  be  seen  about 
the  streets  of  Florence,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  black  robe  and  hood 
which  conceals  the  face.     To  this  man 
Savonarola  appealed  to  procure  him  a 
last  interview  with  his  brethren — a  re- 
quest which  was  with  some  difficulty 
granted.   Strangely  enough  this  meeting 
was  appointed  to  ti^e  place  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Consiglio  Maggiore,  the  hall 
built  under  Savonarola's  influence  for 
the  council  which  had  been  established 
by  his  advice,  and  which  a  few  years 
before  the  admiring  populace  had  de- 
daied  must  have  been  built  by  the  angels, 
so  quickly  did  it  rise.     His  own  work ! 
And  here  it  was,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
great  hall^  in  the  soft  May  night,  that 
the  three  tortured  prisoners,  their  limbs 
contorted  out   of  shape,   their  hearts 
transfixed  with  many  an   arrow,  met 
again.      Savonarola's   companions   had 
both  been  made  aware  of  his  supposed 
confession,  but  no  word  of  reproach, 
no  question  or  explanation  seems  to 
have  passed  between  them.     If  they 
had  ever  believed  these  slanders,  the 
sight  of  their  master^s  worn  countenance 
was  enough  to  give  them  clearer  insight. 
At  once  he  took  his  old  place,  their 
father,  their  ruler.    Domenico  he  chid 
gently  for  his  desire  to  be  burnt  alive, 
bidding  him  remember  that  to  choose 
the  way  of  death  was  not  for  them,  but 
to  endure  it  firmly;  and  Silvestro  he 
warned  against  his  intention  to  speak 
to  the  people  from  the  scafifold,  remind- 
ing him  that  our  Lord  made  no  vindica- 
tion of  TTi'g  innocence  on  the  cross ;  then 
on  their  knees  they  received  his  bless- 
ing.   After  this,  Burlamacchi  tells  us, 
they  were  separated  from  each  other 


in  different  comers  of  the  hall;  and 
Savonarola,  weary  and  worn  out,  begged 
of  his  benevolent  attendant,  Nicolini, 
to  sit  down  and  make  a  pillow  of 
his  knee,  where  he  might  rest  his  head. 
Lying  down,  apparently  on  the  floor, 
with  this  support,  he  fell  asleep, 
and  in  his  sleep  spoke  and  smiled, 
his  kind  supporter  looking  on  awe- 
stricken  and  reverential,  while  the  night 
dispersed  slowly  out  of  all  the  dim  cor- 
ners, and  the  blue  morning  stole  upon 
the  world,  and  the  great  barred  windows 
grew  light ;  strangest  midnight  watch 
surely  that  ever  that  good  brother  held. 
On  the  marble  overhead  were  the  warn- 
ing verses  which  Savonarola  himself 
had  written: — 

"  If  this  great  council  and  sure  government, 
Oh  people,  of  thy  city  never  cease 
To  be  by  thee  preserved  as  by  God  sent, 
In  freedom  shalt  thou  ever  stand,  and  peace. " 

The  dawn  tiiat  slowly  made  these  lines 
legible,  litthe  worn  i^ce  of  himwho  wrote 
them— of  him  who  had  made  this  stately 
chamber  rise  and  that  ^'sure  govern- 
ment "  stand  iBBt — a  face  now  worn  and 
scarred  with  torture,  though  smiling  in 
the  soft  ease  of  momentary  childlike 
sleep ;  while  outside  in  the  piazza  the 
pile  was  rising,  the  cross  being  erected, 
on  which  this  very  morning  he  was  to 
die.  If  art  should  ever  rise  again  in 
Florence,  such  a  picture  as  this  might 
well  stir  the  old  heart  in  the  city  for 
which  Savonarola  died. 

When  the  sleeper  woke,  he  thanked 
warndy  and  cordially  the  good  rntm 
whose  knee  had  served  him  for  a  pillow ; 
and,  Burlamacchi  tells  us,  to  rewcud  him 
for  this  good  office,  warned  him  that  all 
the  distresses  prophesied  as  coming  upon 
Florence  should  come  in  the  days  of  a 
Pope  called  Clement — a  prophecy  which 
was  noted  down.  Then,  the  sun  be- 
ing now  risen  and  their  last  day  begun, 
the  three  friars  once  more  drew  together 
and  celebrated  their  last  sacrament. 
Here  Savonarola  made  a  final  confession 
of  his  faith: — "Having  then  in  his 
hands  his  Lord,  with  much  gladness 
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and  ferroTiT  of  spirit  lie  broke  forth  in 
these  words :  '  My  Lord,  I  know  that 
thou  art  that  Trinity,  perfect,  invisible, 
distinct  in  three  persons,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  I  know  that  thou  art 
that  Eternal  Word  who  didst  descend 
into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
didst  rise  upon  the  cross  to  shed  thy 
most  precious  blood  for  us  miserable 
sinners.  I  pray  thee,  my  Lord,  I  pray 
for  my  salvation.  I  entreat  thee.  Con- 
soler, that  this  precious  blood  may  not 
have  been  shed  for  me  in  yain,  but 
may  be  for  the  remission  of  my  sins, 
of  which  I  ask  thee  pardon,  from  the 
day  when  I  received  the  waters  of  holy 
baptism  till  now ;  and  I  confess  to  thee. 
Lord,  my  sins.  And  I  ask  thee  pardon 
for  everything,  spiritual  or  temporal,  in 
which  I  may  have  offended  this  city  and 
all  this  people,  and  for  every  offence  of 
which  I  am  unaware."'  The  three 
companions  said  these  words  together, 
then  received  the  holy  Communion ;  and 
so  went  out  to  the  piazza,  where  the 
messengers  of  death  were  waiting  for 
them.  Here  a  change  came  over  the 
weak  brother  Silvestro  such  as  happened 
to  the  Feeble-minds  and  Ready-to-halts 
of  the  old  Puritan  fable.  All  at  once 
his  weak  frame  erected  itself,  his  timid 
countenance  lighted  up.  He  went  down 
the  stairs  wit£  this  new  light  in  his 
eyes,  saying  that  now  was  the  time  to 
be  strong,  to  meet  death  with  gladness. 
And  so  the  three  went  out  into  the  open 
daylight  after  their  longconfinement,  into 
the  fresh  air  of  the  May  morning.  I  will 
not  describe  over  again  that  well-known 
scene ;  how  the  bishop  who  unfrocked 
Savonarola,  trembling  and  confused  by  his 
office,  declared  him  to  be  separated  &om 
the  Church  militant  and  triumphant ; 
but  was  corrected  by  the  calm  victim  who 
said,  one  cannot  but  think  half  in  pity 
for  the  error  and  the  agitation,  "  From 
the  Church  militant,  yes;  but  from  the 
Church  triumphant,  no;  that  is  not 
yours  to  do  : "  how  thus  disrobed  the 
three  brothers  passed  ^on  to  the  seat 
of  the  Pope's  Commissioners  who  gave 
them    absolution;    and    then   to    the 


tribunal  of  the  civil  power,  by  whom 
they  were  given  up  to  the  executioner ; 
and  how,  one  after  another,  they  died; 
Domenico,  forbidden  to  speak  loud, 
chanting  under  his  breath,  a  Te  Deum, 
while  Savonarola  himself  repeated  tlie 
Creed  as  he  went  slowly  along  towards 
his  death.  He  raised  his  eyes  when  he 
had  ascended  the  ladder,  and,  pausing 
for  a  moment,  looked  the  multi- 
tude in  the  face.  Many  among  them 
still  expected  him  to  speak  to  them,  to 
vindicate  himself  to  crush  his  enemies 
by  a  miracle ;  but  by  this  time  miracles 
and  self-vindiications  were  far  horn  his 
mind.  He  looked  at  them,  with  what 
thoughts  Grod  knows — most  likely  with 
but  a  vague  consciousness  of  their  pre- 
sence, his  soul  being  already  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  and  all  unworthy  pas- 
sions and  thoughts  gone  out  of  lum. 
Christ  did  not  vindicate  Himself  npon 
the  cross,  or  make  any  plea  of  inno- 
cence— why  should  Christ's  servant  have 
done  so  9  His  boat  of  life  had  already 
jarred  upon  the  soft  shores  of  the 
eternal  Icuid  :  what  was  it  now  to  him 
that  tumultuous  ocean  of  faces,  as 
tumultuous,  as  fickle,  and  as  uncertain 
as  any  sea  ? 

So  died  the  great  preacher  of  Florence, 
the  great  Prior  of  San  Marco,  the  most 
powerful  politician,  themoBt  disinterested 
reformer  of  his  time.  Florence  learned 
after  he  was  gone  that  her  only  chance 
for  freedom  lay  in  taking  up  again  and 
tardily  following  the  system  he  had  in- 
stituted ;  but  did  it,  one  is  almost  glad 
to  know,  too  late ;  and  so  fell  under  the 
hated  sway  of  the  Medici,  and  out  of 
one  tyranny  into  another,  till  lecent 
events  have  given  her  back  a  better 
existence.  And  Home  and  Christendom 
found  out  what  it  was  to  have  crashed 
the  good  genius  within  the  Church  when 
the  ruder  German  revolt  burst  forth, 
and  tore  the  Christian  world  asunder. 
The  faithful  in  Florence  kept  up  a  secret 
memory  of  the  martyrs  as  long  as  there 
remained  a  Piagnone  in  the  city,  and 
strewed  flowers  in  the  stony  square  where 
he  died^  and  burned  lamps  before  his 
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pictoie  in  their  honses.  Fra  Benedetto, 
after  that  momentary  pause  of  miser- 
able doubt  and  dismay  which  we  have 
recorded,  threw  aside  his  palette  and  his 
brushes  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  ex- 
amination of  all  the  false  documents  of 
the  trial,  and  to  the  clearing  of  his 
master's  fame.  So  did  Burlamacchiy 
^m  whom  we  have  quoted,  also  a 
Dominican  brother  of  a  noble  family 
of  Lucca;  and  others  of  Savonarola's 
followers,  for  whom  henceforward  the 
great  object  of  existence  was  to 
vindicate  his  memory.  Even  in 
the  city  of  Dante,  no  greater  figure 
has    its    dwelling.      The    shadow    of 


him  lies  still  across  those  sunny  squares 
and  the  streets  through  which  in  triumph 
and  in  agony  he  went  upon  lus  lofty 
way ;  and  consecrates  alike  the  little  ceU 
in  San  Marco  and  the  little  prison  in  the 
tower,  and  the  great  hall  built  for  his 
great  Council,  which  in  a  beautiful  poeti- 
cal justice  received  the  first  Italian  par- 
liament, a  great-er  Council  stiLl.  Thus, 
only  four  hundred  years  too  late,  his 
noble  patriotism  had  its  reward.  Too 
late!  though  they  do  not  count  the 
golden  years  in  that  land  where  God's 
great  servants  wait  to  see  the  fruit  of 
their  labours — and  have  it,  sooner  or 
later,  as  the  centuries  come  and  go. 
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NOTES  ON  MR.  TENNYSOITO  "QUEEN  MAEY." 


!Foft  QB  in  EngUnd  jost  now  music 
seemB  to  be  what  the  diama  waa  in  the 
El]4Bal)ethan  age — ^the  panegyric  among 
the  fine  arts,  as  it  might  fiedrly  be  called, 
if  the  word  had  not  got  a  special  mean- 
ing ;  the  art  that  can  bring  the  laigest 
gathering  of  people  into  conecions  and 
intelligent  sympathy,  increasing  the 
pleasure  of  eveiy  one  by  the  sense  that 
many  other  persons  are  sharing  it  at  the 
same  time.  Though  such  as  compare  all 
things  by  bigness  may  scoff,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  Handel  Eestival  is  the  real 
nineteenth  century analoguefbr  the  Eliza- 
bethan theatre.  The  magnetic  fellow- 
feeling  rests  on  a  certain  common  fund  of 
ideas  or  sentiments,  possessed  thoroughly 
by  a  perhaps  small  set  of  people,  but 
in  vogue  with  a  much  larger  number ; 
and,  moreover,  so  far  common  to  all 
that  the  joy  in  them  of  those  to  whom 
they  do  not  come  closely  home  can 
never  boldly  be  said  to  be  only  cold  or 
affected,  and  thereby  a  blot  on  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  general  delight;  and 
though  the  percentage  of  persons  who 
were  weary  at  the  Elizabethan  plays 
may  have  been  smaller,  yet  their  re- 
lation to  the  enjoyers  must  have  been 
like  those  of  our  conventional  concert- 
goers  to  the  lovers  of  music 

A  question  which  must  have  occurred 
to  many  people,  in  the  last  few  years 
especiaUy,  is  whether  our  higher 
reading  drama  is  likely  to  develop 
into  an  acting  drama.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's splendid  BothweU  seemed  for 
itself  almost  pointedly  and  peremptorily 
to  decide  the  question  in  the  negative. 
Such  a  fine  and  truly  artistic  work  as 
Mr.  NichoFs  Hannibal,  again,  gives  the 
preference  to  the  literary  form.  But  now 
Mr.  Tennyson — setting  in  a  more  ar- 
tistic firamework  the  subject  which  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Yere  dramatised  nearly  thirty 
years  ago — has  given  us  a  historical 
drama  which,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  re- 
presented on  the  stage,  and  that  with 


such  advantages  as  ate  lane  iBdeedj 
Qttem  Mary^  therefore,  hm  a  dsnhk 
interest — as  a  substantive  work  of  ait, 
and  as  a  possibility  for  the  fdtan  of 
English  drama. 

The  fitness  of  Maiy^  reign  as  a  sub- 
ject for  tragedy  is  a  question  that  meets 
us  at  the  outset,  and  is  one  which  has 
probably  divided  opmion  as  much  as 
any  question  raised  by  Mr.  Tennyson's 
drama.  In  the  first  place  it  has  been 
objected  with  plausibility  that  Mazy 
is  not  a  good  heroine  for  tragedy,  since 
her  story  is  merely  that  of  an  inward 
grief  growing  ever  sharper  till  she  died ; 
she  is  not  deposed,  die  is  not  over- 
thrown in  war,  there  is  no  catastrophe 
brought  about  by  action.  The  tragedy 
of  her  personal  life  might  be  almost 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Eroude : — ^  The  unhappy  queen,  unloved, 
unlovable,  yet  with  her  parched  heart 
thirsting  for  affection,  wasflingiug  herself 
upon  a  breast  to  which  an  iceberg  was 
warm;  upon  a  man  to  whom  love  was 
an  unmeaning  word,  except  as  the  most 
brutal  of  passions.  For  a  few  months 
she  created  for  herself  an  atmosphere  of 
unreality.  She  saw  in  Philip  Uie  ideal 
of  her  imagination,  and  in  Philip's  feel- 
ings the  reflex  of  her  own;  but  the 
dream  passed  away — her  love  for  her 
husband  remained ;  but  remained  only 
to  be  a  torture  to  her.  With  a  broken 
spirit  and  bewildered  understanding, 
she  turned  to  Heaven  for  comfort' — 
and  found  that  for  this  also  she  must 
wait.  Such  a  story,  it  has  been  said, 
is  pathetic,  indeed,  but  not  dramatic, 
and  cannot  well  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy.  There  some  is  justice  in 
the  criticism ;  imdoubtedly  Mary's  per- 
sonal life,  though  it  has  dramatic  epi- 
sodes, such  as  her  heroism  in  WyatVs 
rebellion,  is  not,  as  a  whole,  a  drama 
with  a  continuous,  stirring  prc^ireas; 
after  Philip  goes,  it  is,  to  the  end, 
mainly  a  life  of  suffering;  and  this 
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conditioB,  it  oomot  be  disputed,  in- 
creases xmnifeld  the  demand  made  on 
the  art  of  the  dramatist.  It  seems, 
however,  too  strong  to  say  that  soch 
a  story  as  Mary's  may  not^  under 
certain  conditions,  he  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy,  though  the  treat- 
m**rit  of  it  will  always  be  more  diffi- 
cult ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  a  con- 
sideration which  the  objectors  ought 
not,  we  think,  to  leave  out  of  sight, 
and  which  seems  to  make  an  Import- 
ant difference.  Sir  Aubrey  de  Yere 
called  his  drama  Maiy  Tudor :  it  opens 
with  the  closing  scenes  of  Edward  YI/s 
life;  the  fifth  act  of  the  First  Part  has 
its  climax  in  Mary's  anguish  for  the 
death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  the  Second 
Part  exhibits  in  painful  detail  all  that 
Mary  suffered  from  Philip,  and,  in  re- 
lation to  the  First  Part»  bears  the  char- 
acter of  a  personal  nemesis,  thereby 
justifying  the  title  Mary  Tudor^  but,  air 
the  same  time,  throwing  on  the  principal 
person  of  the  drama  the  whole  responsi- 
bility for  its  unity  and  its  movement  as 
a  poem  of  action.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
called  his  drama  Queen  Mary  ;  his  sub- 
ject is  strictly  her  reign.  As  in  the 
Second  and  .Third  Parts  of  Henry  7/., 
so  here  also,  there  is  a  certain  dramatic 
progress  of  national  affairs  which  does 
not  halt  because  the  single  central  figure 
has  become  a  stationary  object  of  com- 
passion: nay,  as  the  sovereign  is  the 
nation,  this  progress,  for  good  or  eyil, 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  action 
or  inaction  of  the  soyereign ;  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's heroine  is  not  simply  Mary, 
but  England;  her  reign  was  the 
Ultramontane  experiment,  and  the 
fortunes  of  that  experiment  give  to 
the  drama,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
just  and  continuous  progress,  marked 
in  the  second  act  by  Wyatt's  rising ; 
in  the  third  by  the  reconciliation 
with  Home;  in  the  fourth  by  Cran- 
mer^B  martyrdom ;  in  the  fifth  by  the 
national  disaster  which  was  as  the  index 
of  the  point  to  which  these  few  years 
of  spirit-breaking  and  sickening  per- 
secution had  brot^t  the  country — the 
loss  of  CalaisL 

The  Bolriect  of  the  drama  is  the  most 


frightfiil  reign  in  English  history ;  and 
though,  surely,  it  may  fairly  be  de- 
fended against  the  objection  that  too 
little  happened  in  it,  we  cannot  refuse 
our  sympathy  to  the  regret  that  the 
dramatic  genius  of  the  Poet  Laureate 
should  not  have  chosen  for  its  first 
essay  a  period  less  repulsive.  By  re- 
pulsive we  do  not  mean  merely  ftill  of 
physical  horrors — ^the  rack,  the  stake, 
the  fetid  call,  the  bread  tiiat  crawled 
upon  the  tongue,  the  water  of  which 
every  drop  was  a  worm,  the  dunghill 
piled  with  rotting  carcases ;  if  even 
these  terrible  and  shameful  things  had 
come  of  such  a  fiery  and  fearless  en- 
thusiasm as  once  offered  to  the  East 
the  alternative  of  the  Koran  or  the 
sword,  the  splendour  of  intrepid 
fanaticism  mi^t  have  commanded 
some  shuddering  admiration.  It  is  the 
intellectual  and  moral  littleness  of  the 
Marian  persecution,  its  abject  cowar- 
dice and  its  more  abject  stupidity,  which, 
added  to  its  perfidious  cruelty,  make  it 
so  peculiarly  loathsoma  The  policy 
that  could  bum  Cranmer  after  his  re- 
cantation was  not  more  opposed  to 
Christian  than  to  Machiavellian  ethics, 
and  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the 
character  or  the  understanding  of  the 
tormentors  was  less  respectable.  But 
the  worst  of  all  is  that,  as  Mr.  Froude 
says,  'although  Pole  and  Maiy  could 
have  laid  their  hands  on  earl  and  baron, 
knight  and  gentleman,  whose  heresy 
was  notorious — although  in  the  Queen's 
own  guard  there  were  many  who  never 
listened  to  a  mass — they  durst  not  strike 
where  there  was  danger  that  they  would 
be  struck  in  return.  They  went  out 
into  the  highways  and  hedges ;  they 
gathered  up  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind ;  they  took  the  weaver  from  his 
loom,  the  carpenter  from  his  workshop, 
the  husbandman  from  his  plough ;  they 
laid  hands  on  maidens  and  boys  who 
had  never  heard  of  any  other  religion 
than  that  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  abjure :  old  men  tottering  into  the 
grave,  and  children  whose  Hps  could 
but  just  lisp  the  articles  of  their  creed, 
and  of  these  they  made  their  burnt- 
offerings;    with    these   they  crowded 
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.their  prisons.'  It  was  a  crusade,  not 
against  heresy,  bat  against  friendless 
heretics,  and  made  up  for  its  partiality 
by  its  relentlessness. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  artistic  tact  has  kept 
in  the  background  the  specially  charac- 
teristic horrors  of  the  time ;  there  are, 
indeed,  bat  two  passages  that  bring 
before  the  mind  what  was  endured  by 
*  heretics  of  the  poorer  sort.'  Medea . 
is  not  allowed  to  slay  her  chUdren 
on  the  stage.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fourth  act,  containing  Cranmer's  death 
— itself  the  death-blow  to  the  Ultramon- 
tane reaction— gathers  up  the  higher 
tragic  elements  of  the  persecution.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  subject  remains  not 
merely  gloomy,  but  distressing,  repel- 
lent, one  from  which  the  memory  turns 
away ;  it  is  not  well  fitted  to  operate  the 
KaOaptrtg  iraOfifiaTiav — to  present  the 
emotions  which  it  raises  in  a  typical  con- 
centration from  which  pity  and  terror 
liave  removed  everything  accidental  and 
disturbing.  When  we  look  back  on 
Mary's  reign,  the  gross  and  polluting 
accidents  are  of  so  large  and  importu- 
nate a  volume  that  they  force  them- 
selves into  our  sight ;  they  will  not  allow 
us  to  idealise  in  peace,  or  to  dream  that 
we  are  present  at  a  heroic  strife  of  creeds. 

Only  one  historical  drama  that  we 
can  think  of  labours  under  at  all  the 
same  sort  of  disadvantage  that  Queen 
Mary  suffers  from  the  general  nature 
of  the  subject  ;  and,  in  this  other  in- 
stance, the  special  difficulty  arising  from 
the  passivity  of  the  protagonist  does  not 
come  in.  Shakespeare  has  treated  the 
English  reign  which,  next  to  Maiy's, 
has  least  to  brighten  and  redeem  it — 
least  to  strengthen  or  gladden  the  spirit ; 
a  reign  in  which,  as  in  Mary's,  a  Cardi- 
nal Legate  was  for  a  time  master  of 
England,  and  in  which,  as  in  Mary's,  a 
blow  dealt  by  France  to  England  was 
the  final  humiliation  of  a  sovereign  who 
had  wasted  the  people's  strength  and 
*  won  their  hate : — 

King  John.    0  cousin,  thou  art  come  to 

set  mine  eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackM  and  bun'd. 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should 

sail 


Are  tum'd  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  bj, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  utter'd ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  dud 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 
Bastard.     The    Dauphin    is    preparing 

hitherward. 
Where  heaven  Me  knows  how  we  shall  answer 

him ; 
For  in  a  night  the  best  part  of  my  poirer, 
As  1  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  Washes  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood. 

{Thtkinqdifi. 

IHtaj  does  not  die  so  quickly  when 
Sir  Kicholaa  Heath  has  given  his  mes- 
sage : — 

That  gateway  to  the  mainland  over  which 
Our  flag  hath  floated  for  two  hundred  yeus 
Is 'France  again. 

But  the  difference  between  January  and 
November  might  have  been  measored 
bj  even  a  lesser  interval  than  that  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  fi.fth  scene  of 
a  fifth  act ;  the  loss  of  Calais  was  the 
last  blow,  followed  by  a  little  hoar  of 
prostration,  and  then  the  disgraced  reign 
and  the  wretched  life  were  at  an  end.  One 
of  Shakespeare's  best  recent  critics  has 
said  that  in  the  degenerate  English  world 
depicted  in  King  John,  amid  the  straggle 
of  royal  greeds  and  priestly  pride,  amid 
the  sales  of  cities,  the  loveless  marriage 
of  princes,  the  rumours  and  confii- 
sion  of  the  people,  there  are  bat  three 
retrieving  presences  of  human  virtae  or 
beauty — ^the  pathetic  figure  of  Arthur, 
'  so  gracious,  so  passive,  untouched  by 
the  adult  rapacities  and  crunes  of 
the  others  ; '  the  powerless,  passionate 
mother's  pleading  of  Constance ;  and 
the  boisterous  but  true  and  hearty  pi- 
triotism  of  Fanlconbridgo.  Yet  Shake- 
speare did  not  shrink  from  draau-  j 
tising  that  world.  The  artistic  title  of  a 
dramatist  to  treat  whatever  is  human 
can  be  disproved  by  no  one  but  himself. 
The  general  tenor  of  cntidsm  oa 
Queen  Mary  thus  far,  and  of  the  generu 
feeling  about  it,  seems  to  hare  been 
much  what  might  have  been  expected- 
The  least  favourable  estimate  is,  th^ 
there  are  many  fine  things  in  it>and 
that  the  author  has  undoubtedlj  ahovn 
a  kind  of  power  with  which  he  was  not 
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generally  credited  before.  The  next 
degree  of  commendation  declares  it  a 
£ne  poem,  with  much  dramatic  fire. 
Lastly,  a  judgment  which  shows  signs 
of  prevailing,  though  it  will  prob- 
ably take  time  and  successful  bearing 
of  the  stage-test  to  fix  it,  pronounces 
Queen  Mary  a  fine  drama.  Two  things 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  delay 
the  acceptance  of  this  last  decision  by 
the  world  in  general;  first,  that  Mr. 
Tennyson's  popular  English  fame  rests 
most  widely,  perhaps,  on  poems  of 
a  totally  dififerent  order;  while  com- 
paratively few  readers  have  appre- 
ciated the  dramatic  faculty  which 
showed  itself  so  clearly  in  the  Prin- 
€€98,  in  Lucretius  and  in  parts  of  the 
IJylU ;  next,  that  in  a  non- dramatic 
age  those  instincts  are  sluggish  which, 
in  mere  reading,  can  divine  a  drama 
from  a  poem,  and  require  the  palpable 
aids  of  the  scene,  lb  is  so  hard  for  us 
now  to  call  up  between  the  boards  of 
a  book  all  wherewith  Shakespeare  could 
80  confidently  ask  his  audience  to  fill 
the  '  wooden  0.' 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  subject 
chosen  by  Mr.  Tennyson  that,  while 
its  great  points  depend  on  pathos,  the 
largest  share  of  the  canvass  should  fall 
to  work  of  which  the  praise  is  in  Sthus,, 
The  passion  of  the  death-scene  at  the 
end  is  the  grandest  thing  in  the 
drama ;  next  to  it,  perhaps,  Scene  2  of 
Act  iii. ;  but  still,  on  the  whole,  subtle 
delineation  of  character  tells  for  most. 
Pole  and  Gardiner,  Feria  with  Mary  or 
with  Elizabeth,  Lady  Clarence,  Alice, 
Lady  Magdalen  Dacres,  Philip  compared 
with  any  one  but  himself — these  are  the 
contxasts,  subtle  or  strong,  on  which 
the  court-life  of  the  play  turns  after  the 
rebellion;  not  the  national  life,  of  course, 
for  though,  we  see  less  of  it,  we  have 
bints  or  lurid  glimpses  of  the  dreadful 
deeds  that  are  forcing  it  forward  with- 
out pause  for  such  delicate  comparisons. 
But  the  subject  gives  scope,  too,  for 
more  than  the  moral  portraiture  of 
matual  influences  or  the  study  of  de- 
tached situations..  The  second  Act,  for 
example,  is  action  pure  and  simple; 
and  they  who  wish  to  judge  of  the 


elementary  and  direct  dramatic  power 
in  Queen  Mary  cannot  do  better  than 
take  the  fourth  Scene  of  Act  ii. : — 

Gardiner.    Madam,  I  much  fear 
That  all  is  lost ;  but  we  can  save  your  Grace. 
The  river  still  is  free.    I  do  beseech  you, 
There  yet  is  time,  take  boat  and  pass  to 
Wmdsor. 
Mart.    I  pass  to  Windsor,  and  1  lose  my 

crown. 
Gardiner.    Pass,  then,  I  pray  your  High- 
ness, to  the  Tower. 
Mary.  —  I  shall  but  be  their  prisoner  in  the 

Tower. 
Cries  ^ivUhovi,    The  traitor !  treason !  Pem- 
broke! 
Ladies.  Treason !  treason ! 

Mary.    Peace. 
False  to  Korthumberland,  is  he  false  to  me  ? 
Bear  witness,  Renard.  that  I  Uve  and  die 
The  true  and  faithml  bride  of   Philip— A 

sound 
Of  feet  and  voices  thickening  hither— blows — 
Hark,  there  is  battle  at  the  palace  gates, 
Aud  I  will  out  upon  the  gallery. 
Ladies.    No,  no,  your  Grace ;  see  there 

the  arrows  flying. 
Mary.    1  am  Han7's  daughter,  Tudor,  an4 
know  not  fear. 

[Ooes  out  on  Uu  gallery. 
The  guards  are  all  driven   in,   skulk  into 

comers 
Like  rabbits  to  their  holes.    A  gracious  guard 
Truly ;  shame  on  them,  they  have  shut  the 
gates! 

Enter  Sir  Robert  SournwELL. 

Southwell.     The    porter,    please    your 
Grace,  hath  shut  the  gates 
On  friend  and  foe.    Your  gentlemen-at-arms,. 
If  this  be  not  your  Grace's  order,  cry 
To  have  the  gates  set  wide  a^n,  and  they 
With  their  good  battleaxes  will  do  you  right 
Against  all  traitors. 
Mary.    They  are  the  flower  of  England ; 
set  the  gates  wide. 

[Exit  Southwell. 

Enter  Couktenay. 

CouRTENAY.    All  lofit,  all  lost,  ail  yielded  ;. 
a  barge,  a  baige, 
The  Queen  must  to  the  Tower. 
Mary.  Whence  come  you,  sir '/ 

CouRTENAY.     From  Charing  Crt^ss ;  the 
rebels  broke  us  there. 
And  I  sped  hither  with  what  haste  I  might 
To  save  my  royal  cousin. 
Mary.  Where  is  Pembroke  ? 

CouRTENAY.    I  left  him  somewhere  in  the 

thick  of  it. 
Mary.    Left  him  and  fled ;  and  thou  that 
wouldsf  be  King, 
And  hast  nor  heart  nor  honour.    I  myself 
Will  down  into  the  battle  and  there  bide 
The  upshot  of  my  auarrel,  or  die  with  those 
That  are  no  oowaros  and  no  Courtenays. 
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CoiTRTKXAT.    I  do  not  loY©  jouT  Qraoe 
should  call  me  coward. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Messenger.    Over,  your  Grace,  all  crush'd ; 
the  brave  Lord  William 
ThruHt  him  from  Ludgate,  and  the  traitor  fly- 

To  Temple  Bar,  there  by  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
AVas  taken  prisoner. 
Mart.  To  the  Tower  with  him  / 

Messenger.    'Tis  said  he  told  Sir  Maurice 
there  was  one 
Cognisant  of  this,  and  party  thereunto, 
My  lord  of  Devon. 
Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  him  / 

Courtenat.    0  Ja,  the  Tower,  the  Tower, 
always  the  Tower, 
I  shall  grow  into  it — I  shall  be  the  Tower. 
Mary.    Your  lordship  may  not  have'  so 
long  to  wait. 
Remove  him ! 

CorRTBNAY.  La,  to  whistle  out  my  life. 
And  carve  my  coat  upon  the  walls  again ! 

[Exit  CoiTRTENAY  ouarded. 
Messenger.    Also  this  Wyatt  did  confess 
the  Princess 
Gognisant  thereof,  and  party  thereunto. 
Mary.    What  ?  whom — whom  did  you  say  ? 
Messenger.  Elizabeth, 

Tour  Royal  sister. 

Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  her  ! 

My  foes  are  at  my  feet  and  I  am  Queen. 

[Gardiner  and  her  Ladies  kneel  to  her. 
Gardiner  {rising).     There  let  them  lie, 
your  footstool !    {Aside.)    Can  I  strike 
Elizabeth — ^not  now  and  save  the  life 
Of  Devon  :  if  I  save  him,  he  and  his 
Are   bound   to   me— may  strike   hereafter. 

(Aloud.)    Madam, 
What  Wyatt  said,  or  what  they  said  he  said, 
Cries  of  the  moment  and  the  street— 
Mary.  He  said  it 

Gaedinvr.    Tour  courts  of  justice  will  de- 
termine that 
Renard  {pdvandng).    I  trust  by  this  your 
Highness  will  allow 
Some  snice  of  wisdom  in  my  telling  you. 
When  last  we  talked,  that  Phihp  would  not 

come. 
Till   Guildford   Dudley  and  the   Duke   of 

Suffolk, 
And  Lady  Jane  had  left  us. 
Mart.  They  shall  die. 

Renard.    And  your  so  loving  sister  ? 
Mart.  She  shall  die. 

My  tea  aire  at  my  ieet,  and  Philip  King. 

[EoeuiU, 

E^erj  reader  must  judge  for  liim- 
self  whether  the  charactess  in  Queen 
Mttry  are  fot  him  liying  men  and 
women — that  is,  whether  the  poem  is 
for  him  a  drama ;  to  us  they  are  cer- 
tainlj  living;  but  some  of  them  seem 
sabjecty  at  a  few   rare    and    passing 


moments,  to  the  affection  of  that  prince 
whose  far-off  grandsire  had  burnt  a 
sorcerer.  The  weird  seixoie  comes,  and, 
for  the  instant,  thej  and  their  sai- 
roundings  seem  shadows — then  the 
brief  fit  passes,  and  once  more  they 
live.  This  happens  when,  now  and 
then,  a  streak  from  the  daylight  of  de- 
liberate historical  stndy  is  let  in  upon 
the  illusion — as  when  Elizabeth,  after 
Gardiner  has  gone  oat,  speaks  of 

His  big  baldness. 
The  irritable  forelock  which  he  rubs, 
His  buzzard  beak  and  deep  incavern^d  e^es. 

This,  if  we  may  presume  to  saj  so, 
seems  to  us  to  savour  too  much  of  the 
reading  drama ;  it  is  a  way  of  prompting 
the  reader,  of  reminding  him  that  Gardi- 
ner had  a  forelock,  &c. ;  for,  if  we  had 
just  been  seeing  Gardiner  before  as  on 
the  stage,  would  not  the  inventory  be 
a  little  tame)    A  dramatbt  who  has 
mastered  the  lore   of   hia  subject  so 
thoroughly    as    Mr.    Tennyson    most 
always    be    in  danger  of   allowing  a 
creation  to  pass  into  a  study ;  there  are 
so  many  telling  things  to  be  brought 
in,  and  so  little  space  wherein  to  do 
it.      For  dramatists,   a  little  learning 
may    be    less    dangerous  than  mocL 
In    reading    Qtbeen    Mary^    we  must 
frankly  own  that  sometimes,  not  often, 
we  have  felt  as  if  the  personages  were 
murmuring     to    us     aside,    'This  is 
in  Froude,'  or  *  You  will  find  this  in 
the  SUte  Trials ; '  bat  it  is  jut  be- 
cause these  momentary  suspensions  of 
the  spell  are  so  light  and  so  fleeting 
that    we    think    Mr.    Tennyson  maj 
be  congratulated  on  having  written  a 
real  drama.     All  the  characters  without 
exception  are  well  and  carefully  drawn, 
some  of  them  with  perhi^w  even  too 
many  careful  touches ;  but  two  of  the 
most  powerfal  in  their  di&ient  ways 
aie  Pole  and.£lizabeth.  Whatstnkeaos 
as  so  fine  in  the  portraiture  of  Pole  ia 
the  way  we  aie  shown  how  hiseoGlesus- 
tical  enthusisBm  not  merely  donisiteii 
but   at  last  blankly  contnKlicted  hii 
narrow  understanding,  driving  bim  to 
bum  people,  as  he  himself  sa^  '  ^^ 
nothing,'  and  yet  allowing  hiii  to  feel 
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that  he  has  done  his  hext^  and  has 
been  cruelly  depiiyed  of  a  just  re- 
ward:— 

I  a  heretic! 
Tofor  Highness  knows  that  in  pursuing  heresy 
I  have  gone  beyond  your  late  Lord  Chan- 

oeOor, — 
He   cried    Enough !    enough !     before    his 

death-- 
Gone  beyond  him  and  mine  own  natural  man 
(It  was  God's  cause) ;  so  &r  they  call  me  now, 
The  soouige  and  butcher  of  their  Enghsh 
Ghurcb. 
Maet.     Haw  coinage^   your    reward  is 
Heaven  itself. 
Pols.    They  groan  Amen ;  they  swarm  into 
the  fire 
lake  flies— for  what  ?  no  dogma.    They  know 

nothing ; 
They  bum  for  nothing. 
Majrt.    You  have  done  your  best 
Pole.    Have  done  my  best,  and  as  a  faith- 
ful SODl 

That  all  day  long  has  wron^^t  his  father*s 

work. 
When  back  he  comes  at  evening  hath  the 

door 
Shut  on  him  by  the  flither  whom  he  loved, 
His  early  follies  cast  into  his  teeth. 
And  the  i>oor  son  turned  out  into  the  street 
To  slee|>,  to  die— I  shall  die  of  ic,  cousin. 

Elimbeth  is  peirhaps  the  most  attrac- 
tire  character  in  the  play ;  she  has  the 
pecnliar  adrantage  of  a  part  which,  in 
itMlf,  mdapendently  of  special  quali- 
ties^ always  oommaada  the  strongest 
sympathy — that  of  a  high-spirited 
wQBBan,  isolated,  with  fortune  against 
her,  hot  lesolTod  and  able  to  fight  her 
own  hattlee,  and  to  repel  afironts  or 
dangers  wi^  that  Tersatile  yigilance  of 
the  oppreased  in  which  patience  shares 
the  watches  with  courage.  She  crashes 
ConrteB^'a  feeble  impertinenoes  with 
(fokt  dignxly  (Conrtanay,  by  the  by,  in 
his  aeene  with  Tlisaheth  atrihea  ns  as 
pnnAer-liiBtoncal]^  snobbish);  ri»e  does 
Bsl  Mfcct  her  uaele^  eonnsels  or  allow 
fasm  to  feel  tiiat  ha  is  ahnt  oat  of  her 
osBfidflDoa,  thoQgh  her  own  prudence  is 
fiBrnHBauateaas  than  his  of  thediffi- 
caiipathbefinehec;  But  she  is  bast  of 
all  in  the  short  scene  with  Feda— 
lettiag  fidl  Bsta  word  that  lie  can  nse 
^gaiwail  ker  at  the  oomi  or  with  Philip, 
nd  yet  making  Um  ieel  that  his  dip- 
lesBasy  canaei  adaoanoe  a  atep.  The 
diawfitma  of  Eeiia,  when  the  iater- 
caBMS  to  an  atanipt  deoe,  ia  ao 


utter ,  because  he  has  experienced  no 
studied  discourtesy,  but  merely  the 
calm,  penetrating,  complete  disapproTal 
of  a  higher  chuacter  and  intelligenoe 
than  his  own : — 

Have  you  aught  else  to  tell  roe  ? 

Feria.  Nothing,  madam. 

Save  that  methought   I  gathered  from  the 

Queen 
That  she  would  see  your  Grace  before  she- 
died. 
Elizabbth.— God's  death !  and  wherefbre 
spake  jrou  not  before  ? 
We  dally  with  our  lazy  moments  here, 
And  hers  are  numbei'd.    Horses,  there^  with- 
out! 
I  am  much  beholden  to  the  king^our  master. 
Why  did  you  keep  me  prating  f   florses  there ! 

[£^  Elizabeth. 
Feria.    So  from   a  dear  sky  falls  the 
thunderbolt ! 
Don  Carlos  ?    Madam,  if  you  marry  Philip, 
Then  I  and  he  will  snaffle  your  "  God's  death," 
And  break  your  paces  in,  and  make  you  tame ; 
Gk)d*s  death,  forsooth— you  do  not  know  Kuig 
Philip. 

[mat. 

Then,  of  course,  the  situation  of 
Elisabeth  relatiyely  to  Mary  gives  to 
the  part  of  the  former  the  whole  benefit 
of  a  strong  historical  irony;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  irony 
is  brought  out,  especially  at  the  end^ 
rather  too  strongly  for  the  separate 
artistic  effect  of  Quaai  Mary.  When 
the  curtain  fisdls,  we  feel  a  little  as  if 
we  had  been  moving  through  the 
gloomy  yestibule  of  a  glorious  scene 
which  lies  somewhere  beyond.  If  Mr. 
Tennyson  will  give  ns  a  Quoai  Sliaor 
betk  we  shall  be  consoled  on  this  score^ 
whether  Qmeea  Mary  will  haye  been 
quite  indemnified  or  not. 

£ckermann  relates  how  Qoethe  one 
day  showed  him  two  pieces  of  poetry,  of 
which  the  general  intention  was  blame- 
less, but  which,  nerertheless,  Goethe 
did  not  mean  to  publish  beoanse,  in  one 
or  two  plaoas,  than  weie  details  that 
might  spandaliae  seme  xeaden;  and 
tiimon  Qoethe  x^bservad,  'Time  is  an 
odd  thing,  a  ^psant  with  caprices  of  his 
owa,  w^  in  each  age^  haa  a  new  fiMse 
£»  what  men  say  stnd  do.  The  old 
Greeks  wsse  allowed  to  say  things  that 
no  longer  saem  prefer  tone;  andwhast 
pleased  the  energetic  oontempoiaries  of 
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Shakespeare  is  intolerable  to  the  Eng- 
lishman of  1820,  80  much  so  that  in 
these  latter  days  the  need  has  heen  felt 
for  a  Family  Shakespeare.'  In  Act  i. 
8c  3  of  Queen  Mary — the  scene  at 
St  Paul's  Cross,  when  Father  •  Bourne 
is  preaching — this  passage  occurs : — 

Voices  of  the  Cbowd. 

Peace !  hear  him ;  let  his  own  words  damn 
the  Papist  From  thiue  own  mouth  I  judge 
thee— tear  him  down. 

BOVRXE. 

— «nd  since  our  Gracious  Queen,  let  me  call 
her  our  second  Virgin  ^laiy,  hath  begim  to 
re-edify  the  true  temple— 

First  Citizen. 

Virgin  Mary !  we'll  have  no  virgins  here 
—we'll  have  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ! 

This  impresses  us  rather  disagreeahly, 
"we  mnst  own,  because  it  has  the  air  of 
a  deliberate  imitation  of  Shakespeare 
in  that  which  was  an  unlovely  acci- 
dent of  his  age;  the  coarseness  for 
us  has  not  the  excuse  of  being  natu- 
ral;  it  is  artificial,  and  therefore  twice 
a  &ult  But  this  and  one  or  two 
more  touches  like  it  are  in  them- 
selyes  so  trifling  that  they  would  not 
be  worthy  of  passing  mention  if  they 
bad  not  a  tendency  from  which  we 
should  like  to  see  Mr.  Tennyson's  fine 
drama  absolutely  free — the  tendency 
to  make  one  think  of  a  Shake- 
spearian study,  and  to  check  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sense  of  delight  in  a  living 
and  passionate  creation.  'This  Eng- 
land,' as  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  says, 
'lay  before  Shakespeare  as  it  lies  be- 
fore us  all,  with  its  green  fields,  and  its 
long  hedgerows,  and  its  many  trees,  and 
its  great  towns,  and  its  endless  hamlets, 
and  its  motley  society,  and  its  long 
history,  and  its  bold  exploits,  and  its 
gathering  power ;  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  good.  To  him  perhaps  more  than 
to  any  one  else  has  it  been  given  to  see 
that  they  were  a  great  unity,  a  great  re- 
ligious object ;  that  if  you  could  only 
descend  to  the  inner  life,  to  the  deep 
things,  to  the  secret  principles  of  its 
noble  vigour,  to  the  essence  of  char- 
acter ...  we  might,  so  far  as  we  are 


capable  of  doing  so,  understand  the 

nature  which  God  has  made.    Let  us 

then  think  of  him,  not  as  a  teacher  of 

dry  dogmas,  or  a  sayer  of  hard  sayings, 

but  as 

'  A  priest  to  us  all 
Of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world,' 

a  teacher  of  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.'  Whether  a  given  century  be 
'  dramatic '  or  not,  the  materials  of  the 
drama  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  for  ever;  Shakespeare,  again,  of 
all  dramatists,  is  he  whose  art  is  most 
universal ;  but  against  the  thou^t  so 
finely  expressed  by  Mr.  Bagehot  we 
need  always  to  set  that  with  which 
Mr.  Dowden  balances  it — ^that  no  singb 
mind  or  age  can  inclose  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  that  for  our  age  the  noUe 
positivism  of  Shakespeare  needs  to  be 
supplemented :  the  mere  reanimatum  of 
ShaJcespeare's  art^  however  perfect, 
could  not  give  this  age  a  drama  which 
should  be  its  own. 

Whether  England  will  ever  again 
have  a  great  and  living  school  of  drama, 
and,  if  such  arise,  what  elements  will 
rule  in  it,  who  shall  foretellt  The 
superficial  variety  and  inner  unify  of 
impulse  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  the 
superficial  uniformity  and  deep  spiri- 
tual diversity  of  life  in  this,  make 
a  contrast  from  which  no  dear  omen 
can  be  drawn.  At  present  it  looks  as 
if  it  were  possible  that  we  should  have 
a  drama  which  should  stand  to  Geoige 
Eliot's  fiction  in  the  same  kind  of  re- 
lation as  that  in  which  Shakespeare 
stands  to  Walter  Scott ;  but  one  thing, 
at  all  events,  is  cerUdn — ^that  the  new 
drama,  in  whatever  shape  it  comes, 
must  not  be  a  literary  revival,  bot^ 
whether  it  takes  its  subject  from  the 
past  or  the  present,  must  have  its  vital 
force  in  this — that  it  so  presents  the 
facts  of  human  life  as  to  reach  what  is 
deepest  and  most  real  in  the  feeling  and 
thought  of  to-day. 

Queen  Mary  is  a  noble  drama,  of 
which  the  distinctive  power  resides  in 
subtle  studies  of  character,  not^  like 
that  of  the  Shakespearian  histories, 
in  a  profusion  of  ideas  and  images 
rather  loosely  dependent  on  the  tfaema 
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The  difTerence  is  necessary;  it  is  the 
difference,  not  between  two  poets,  but 
Letween  two  ages,  and  it  raises  our  ad- 
miration of  the  art  which  has  saved  a 
Shakespearian  form  from  being  marred 
byliteraryShakespearianism.  SirAubrey 
de  Yere's  Mary  Tudor  deserves  to  be 
more  read  than  it  is — it  is  a  graceful 
poem,  of  much  tenderness  and  pathos, 
and  with  some  passages  of  true  eloquence; 
but  as  a  drama  it  is  fitted  to  show 
by  contrast  the  degree  in  which  Queen 
Mary  is  a  work  of  art  One  example, 
trivial  though  it  be,  will  serve  as  an 
illustration.  In  Act  v.  Sc.  5  of  Mary 
Tudor  Latimer  is  made  to  say  to  Eidley 
ia  pi-iaon : — 

Brother,  through  God's  grace,  we  this  day 
shall  kindle 

Throughout  this  English  land  a  light 
whereby 

True  Faith  shall  shine  for  ever. 

It  would  have  been  hardly  possible 


to  have  broken  the  dramatic  illusion 
more  effectually  than  by  first  paraphras- 
ing the  famous  words,  and  then  causing 
them  to  be  said  in  the  wrong  place.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  managed  very  differently 
in  a  like  case : — 

Then  Gnmmer  Ufted  his  left  hand  to 
heaven, 

And  thrust  his  right  into  the  bitter  iiame ; 

And  crying,  in  his  deep  voice,  more  than 
once, 

<  <  This  hath  ofiended— this  unworthy  hand !'' 

So  hdd  it  till  it  all  was  bum'd. 

It  is  perhaps  a  fact  of  more  meaning 
than  popular  English  criticism  may  re- 
cognise that  Mr.  Tennyson's  Queen  Mary 
is  said  to  be  so  much  admired  by  Walt 
Whitman, — who,  more,  perhaps,  tlian 
any  one  living,  is  the  man  df  genius  acted 
upon  by)  such  forces  of  national  life  as 
might  quicken  in  him  something  like 
the  Elizabethan  instinct  for  dramatic 
truth. 
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In  the  lower  Val  d'Arno,  overlooking 
the  fruitful  plain  which  extends  from 
Florence  to  Empoli,  stands  an  old  villa, 
a  long,   low,   roomy  house,   anciently 
belonging  to  the  ''Arte  della  Lana," 
whose  lamb  bearing  a  banner  over  one 
shoulder  is  sculptured  on  various  parts 
of  its  walls.     In  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  only  a  roof  resting  on  high  arches 
for   drying  the  wool ;  then  our  host's 
ancestors  bought  it,  filled  up  the  arches, 
built  a  firsVfloor,  and  gradually  added 
wing  after  wing.     The  rooms  are  large 
and  lofty,  and  the  staircase  veiy  hand- 
some.    The  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms 
is  frescoed  with  Kaphaelesque  designs 
like  the  Loggia  in  the  Vatican.     The 
house  is  full  of  old  furniture,  old  china, 
and     various     Roman    and    Etruscan 
statues,   and    a  splendid    sarcophagus 
found  on  the  property,  for  we  are  near 
Signa,   the  old   ''Signa  Romanorum" 
of  the  legions.     The  villa  is  slightly 
raised  above  the  plain,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  Amo,  opposite  Monte 
Morello,  the  weather-teller  of  all  the 
country    round,   as    the    old    proverb 
says : — 

"Sea  Morello 
Ve'il  cappello, 
Non  uscir 
Senzarombrello.'' 

To  the  left,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

Amo,  lies  the  town  of  Prato  and  the 

beautiful  line  of  hills  behind  it,  and 

further  up  the  valley  is  Pistoja,  and 

the    Apennines  in  the    distance.     To 

the  right    we  see    Florence  with  its 

stately  duomo  and  campanile,  and  in 

the  background  the  hills  of  Yallombroea. 

Behind  the  villa  is  a  large  garden,  all 

the  walks  of  which  are  shaded  with 

<<pergole,"    (vines  on  trellises,)     and 

from  thence  the  ground  slopes  up  to 

vineyards  and  olive-groves,  and  to  the 

wooded  hills  from  the  summit  of  which 

on  a  clear  day  one  can  discern  the  sea 

at  Leghorn,  some  sixty  miles  ofil 


In  this  pleasant  and  picturesque  old 
mansion  were  assembled  a  joyous  com- 
pany, mixed  Italian  and  English,  for  the 
vintage  of  1874.  To  the  advent  of  the 
"  forestieri  '*  was  ascribed  by  the  cour- 
teous ''  contadini  "  the  splendid  yield  of 
grapep,  better  than  they  had  been  for 
twenty- six  years.^  On  a  fine  September 
morning  we  started,  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish, men  and  women,  masters  and 
mistresses,  and  servants  laden  with  in- 
numerable baskets,  big  and  little,  each 
armed  with  a  rough  pair  of  scissoTSy  and 
our  **  padrona  "  leading  the  way,  with 
her  guitar,  pouring  ont  as  she  went  an 
endless  flow  of  **  Stomelli,"  "  Rispctti," 
and  *' Canzone,"  in  which  Tuscany  is 
as  rich  as  in  any  of  the  country  products, 
maize  or  figs,  pumpkins  or  tomatoes, 
oil  or  wine  or  grain,  the  Itahana 
amongst  us  improvising  words  to  the 
well-known  airs.  The  vintage  is  always 
a  happy  time ;  every  one  works  with  a 
will,  and  is  contented  and  light-hearted. 
As  "  Modesto,"  one  of  our  men,  said, 
"  Buon  vino  fa  buon  sangue." 

The  old  "  Fattore  "  (bailiff),  who  had 
retired  from  all  active  work  on  the 
estate,  except  the  management  of  his 
especial  pets,  the  vineyards,  *^alla 
francese*'  (vines  cut  low  in  the  French 
fashion,  not  allowed  to  straggle  firom 
tree  to  tree  as  is  the  Tuscan  usage),  was 
very  great  on  this  occasion.  He  pointed 
out  trees  he  had  planted,  and  works  he 
had  done,  fifty  years  ago,  before  the 
"padrone"  was  bom.  The  dear  old 
man  was  now  seventy-eight,  and  as 
brisk  and  alert  as  any  of  us  ;  with  an 
eye  still  bright,  and  his  keen  humorous 
face  as  full  of  vivacity  as  the  youngest. 

^  That  is  to  say,  since  the  ontbreak  of  the 
iodium.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  vindence  of 
the  disease,  the  fanns  on  this  estate,  though 
two  less  in  number,  used  to  produce  at  leas»t 
2,000  "  barile  "  of  wine  ;  and  in  this,  an  excep- 
tional year,  the  vield  was  only  1,100.  One 
year,  when  the  disease  was  at  its  height,  they 
had  fiye  *'  barile  "  of  stu£f  resembling  mud ! 
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He  was  full  of  old  proverbs  and  wise 
sayisgSy  like  all  peasants  of  the  '*  Casen- 
tino  ; "  his  native  region,  abont  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  riorence,  and  looked 
sharply,  after  all  our  woikmen  to  see 
that  each  duly  did  the  picking  of  his 
TOW  of  vines.  He  was  struck  with 
great  admiration  at  the  way  in  which 
Englishmen,  and  women  too,  worked, 
and  quite  concerned  for  the  repeated 
dxenchings  in  perspiration  of  a  strenu- 
ous old  gentleman  of  the  party, 
remarking,  gravely,  ''Questo  povero 
Signer  Antonio  !  ma  suda  troppo ! " 
He  chuckled  when  we  got  hot  and  red 
under  the  burning  sun,  gracefully 
putting  it  to  the  ladies,  '^H  sole 
d'ltalia  vi  ha  baciato."  By  eleven  we 
were  thoroughly  tired,  and  went  to  rest 
under  the  scanty  shade  of  the  olives 
and  fig-trees  with  our  guitar.  One  of 
the  young  peasants  had  lost  his  father 
in  Kussia  with  Kapoleon  L,  and  we 
called  him  up,  and  told  him  to  sing 
about  the  great  general.  He  sung  to  a 
favourite  Stomello  air, — 

**  Guarda,  NapoleoD,  quello  che  fai ; 
La  meglio  gioventii  tutta  la  vuoi, 
i£  le  lagazze  te  le  friggeraL 

Napoleon,  fa  le  cose  guiste, 
FaUa  la  ooscrizion  delle  nigazze, 
PigIJa  le  belle,  e  plasciar  star  le  brutte. 

Napoleon,  te  ne  pentirai ! 

La  meglio  ([ioventii  tutta  la  vuoi ; 

Delia  veccmaia,  che  te  ne  iarai. 

Napoleon,  non  ti  Btimargueiriero — 
A  Mosca  io  trovaresti  I'osso  duro, 
AU'  isola  deU'  Elba  prigioniero."  ^ 

Twelve  o'clock  brought  a  welcome 
arrival — lunch  from  the  villa.  Grape- 
picking  is  a  capital  sharpener  of  the 
appetite.  We  were  soon  reclining — sub 
Ugminefagi — ^round  a  steaming  dish  of 
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Whik  yon  go  our  youths  collecting, 
All  OUT  nretty^  girlB  neclecting, 
Pause,  Napoleon,  and  beware. 

Deal  more  justly  with  all  clasBes, 
Make  coBScri^on  of  the  lasses — 
Leave  the  plain  and  choose  the  fair. 

Napoleon,  if  with  ruthless  hand. 
Of  Its  fbwer  yon  mow  the  Imd  : 
In  oM  1^  yroU  pay  it  dear. 

Boast  not,  tyrant,  of  your  gloiy, 
Moscow's  plains  were  grim  and  gory, 
Elba  was  a  prison  drear." 


"risotto  con  funghi,  and  a  knightly 
sirloin  of  roast  beef,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  old  England.  A  big 
"fiasco"  (a  large  bottle  bound  round 
with  reeds  or  straw,  and  holding  three 
ordinary  bottles)  of  last' year's  red  wine 
was  soon  emptied,  well  tempered,  I 
should  say,  with  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring well.  At  a  little  distance  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  were  enjoying 
the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  big  wooden 
bowl  full  of  white  beans  crowned  with 
"polpetti,"  little  sausages  of  minced 
meat  and  rice. 

We  first  gathered  all  the  white  grapes. 
These  were  transferred  from  our  small 
baskets  to  big  ones,  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  row  of  vines.  These  bigger  baskets 
were  then  carried  on  men's  backs  to  the 
villa,  where  the  grapes  were  laid  out  to 
dry  in  one  of  the  towers,  on  "  stoje," 
great  trays  made  of  canes.  Here  they 
are  exposed  to  sun  and  air  for  some 
weeks,  when  they  are  used  for  making 
the^vin'santo."  After  the  white  grapes 
were  gathered,  we  fell  to  on  the  black, 
of  the  choice  kinds,  the  "  San  Giovese," 
the  "  Aleatico,"  the  "  Colorino,"  and  the 
"  Occhio  di  Pemice."  These  also  were 
destined  to  be  exposed  on  "stoje''  in 
the  same  manner.  They  are  used  as 
"  govemo,"  that  is  to  say,  when  the  new 
wine  is  racked  for  the  first  time  these 
choice  black  grapes  are  put  in,  so  as  to 
cause  another  fermentation.  They  at 
once  deepen  the  colour  of  the  wine  and 
clear  it.  How  melancholy  the  vines 
looked  stripped  of  their  grapes !  The 
glorious  white  and  golden,  and  pink  and 
deep  red  bunches  had  given  a  beauty  to 
the  landscape  which  one  did  not  realize 
until  they  were  gone,  and  the  poor  vines 
stood  bfure.  In  our  discussions  about 
the  progress  of  our  work,  the  time  of 
day  often  came  in  question.  The  old 
"  Fattore  "  was  very  anxious  to  know 
how  WB  in  England  knew  the  hour,  as 
he  had  heard  Uiat  our  churches  did  not 
ring  the  "  Ave  Maria  ^  at  midday  or  in 
the  evening.  He  had  doubtless  a  settled 
conviction  that  we  were  little  better 
than  heathens,  but  was  too  polite  to 
say  so  right  out.  We  explained  that^ " 
had  abundance  of  both  big  clock' 
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little  watches ;  but  lie  answered,  "  Ma 
che"  (with,  a  horizontal  wave  of  the 
hand)  "  I  have  a  watch  too.  I  set  it  by 
the  'Ave  Maria,'  and  hardly  ever  use  it. 
At  midday,  when  the  *  Ave  Maria  *  rings, 
we  know  we  are  to  eat ;  and  when  we 
hear  it  at  sundown,  twenty-four  o'clock, 
as  we  say  here,  we  leave  off  work ;  and 
at  one  o'clock  of  night  (an  hour  after 
sunset)  it  rings  again  so  that  we  may 
remember  our  dead  and  say  an  'Ave' 
for  them."  All  our  arguments  to  prove 
that  clocks  and  watches  might  be  good 
Bubstitutes  for  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  were 
useless,  and  he  remained  stanch  to  his 
idea  that  England  must  be  a  wretched 
place  without  the  "Ave  Maria" — "Si 
dove  sta  male  in  Inghilterra  senza  1' Ave 
Maria." 

At  last  the  beautiful  great  white  oxen, 
with  their  large,  soft,  black  eyes,  and  with 
tassels  of  red  and  yellow  worsted  dang- 
ling about  the  roots  of  their  horns  and 
over  their  cool  moist  noses,  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  vineyard  drawing  a  large 
vat  ("tino")  fixed  on  the  cart.  Into 
this  all  the  remaining  grapes  were 
thrown.  A  handsome  young  lad  of 
sixteen,  after  tucking  up  his  trousers 
and  washing  his  feet  in  a  bucket  of 
water  drawn  from  the  well  close  by, 
jumped  atop  of  the  vat  and  lustily 
stamped  down  the  contents,  singing  as 
he  pHed  his  purple-stained  feet : — 

'*  Bella  bellina,  chi  vi  ha  fatto  gli  occhi  ? 
Che  vi  gli  ha  fisitti  tanto  inaainorati  ? 
Da  letto  levereste  gli  ammalati, 
Di  sotto  terra  levereste  i  morte. 
Tanto  valore  e  tanta  valoranza ! 
Yostri  begli  occhi  son  la  mia  speranza.''  ^ 

Of  such  tender  sentiment  and  musical 
sound  are  the  songs  of  the  Tuscan 
"roughs."  These  songs  are  most  of 
them  the  composition,  both  words  and 
airs,  of  the  peasants  and  artisans  who 
sing  them.      The  hills  round  Pistoja 

^  "  My  lovely  charmer,  who  hath  made  thine 

eyes, 
That  fill  our  bosoms  with  such  ecstasies  7 
Their  glance  would  draw  the  sick  man 

from  his  bed. 
Or  haply  pierce  the  tomb  and  raise  the 

dead. 
Oh  !  my  sweet  love,  thy  beauty  and  thy 

worth, 
Are  all  my  hope  and  all  my  joy  on  earth.  * 


and  the  streets  of  Florence  ring  with 
an  ever  renewed  outpour  of  such  sweet 
and  simple  song. 

The  "  Padrone  "  prides  himself  much 
on  his  fine  breed  of  oxen,  and  told  us 
the  old  Tuscan  proverb,  "  Chi  ha  carro 
e  buoi,  fa  bene  i  fatti  suoL"  When 
the  last  load  of  grapes  was  carted  ofi 
we  returned  to  the  villa,  where  we 
found  all  hands  busy  in  the  great  court- 
yard of  the  "  Fattoria,"^  on  one  side  of 
the  villa,  emptying  the  grapes  and  must 
out  of  the  vats  with  wooden  "bigoncie," 
high  wooden  pails,  without  handles. 
These  are  carried  on  men's  shoulders, 
and  their  contents  poured  into  immense 
vats  ('Hini")  ranged  all  round  the 
courtyard  under  covered  arcades.  In 
our  wine-shed  ('^  tinaia")  there  are  about 
fifty  of  these,  containing  from  five  to 
fifty  butts  each,  besides  thiee  large 
square  reservoirs  of  stone,  each  holding 
300  barrels.  The  bubbling  and  boiling 
of  the  fermenting  wine  fills  the  air,  and 
the  smell  is  almost  strong  enough  to 
get  drunk  upon.  The  men  often  do  get 
tipsy,  if  they  remain  too  long  treading 
the  grapes,  or  drawing  off  the  new  wine. 
But  here  it  is  an  article  of  futh  that  the 
perfume  of  the  must  is  the  best  medi- 
cine, and  people  bring  weakly  children 
to  tread  the  grapes  and  remain  in  the 
"  tinaia  "  to  breathe  the  fume-laden  air 
and  eat  of  the  fresh  grapes  ;  for  at  vin- 
tage time  no  peasant  or  *'  Padrone  "  re- 
fuses grapes  to  any  one  who  ask&  They 
say  that  "  il  buonDio  "  has  given  them 
plenty,  and  why  should  they  in  their 
turn  not  give  to  those  who  have  nothing) 
I  suppose  this  universal  readiness  to 
give  is  one  reason  why  there  is  so  little 
stealing  here.  You  see  vines  full  of 
fruit  close  to  the  roads,  and  quite  un- 
protected by  any  sort  of  fence,  and  yet 
no  one  of  the  country  side  ever  takes 
them.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain 
<*  malfjBonati  "  villages,  whose  inhabit- 
ants have  the  reputation  of  thieves,  and 
against  these  and  pilferers  from  the  large 

*  The  "Fattoria"  comprehends  the  farm 
buildings,  cellars,  granaries,  bailUTs  dwell- 
ings, etc.,  attached  to  a  villa,  just  as  in  the 
Roman  times  the  ''Villa  Rustica"  was  at- 
tached to  the  "  Villa  Urbana." 
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towns  tho  vineyards  are  guarded  by  men 
armed  with  guns,  with  which  they  keep 
popping  the  night  through.     At  times 
you  see  twenty  or  thirty  poor  people 
standing  quietly  looking  on,  until  called 
up  to  receive  their  dole  of  grapes,  with 
which  they  go  away  happy,  with  their 
graceful  •'  Dio  ve  ne  renda  merito."     At 
home  they  will  mix  water  with  the 
must  they  squeeze  out  of  their  basket, 
or  apronful  of  such  ungrudged  gifts, 
and  make  "mezzo  vine,"  or  "aquar- 
ello"  (water  and  wine  fermented  to- 
gether), for  the  winter.    The  same  thing 
is  done  on  a  large  scale  at  many  "  Fat- 
tone."    This  mixture  of  wine  and  water 
is  distributed  to  the  poor  in  winter,  and 
is  the  common  drink  of  the  workmen 
about  the  villa.     After  the  first  good 
wine  is  drawn  off  from  the  vats,  the 
"  vinaccia  "    (skins,  grape-stones,  and 
stalks)  is  put  into  the  wine-press  and 
the  second  wine  pressed  out.  This  wine 
is  good,  but  considerably  rougher,  from 
the  larger  amount  of  tannin,  due  to  the 
skins  and  stalks,  than  the  wine  which 
is  drawn  from  off  the  vats  after  fermen- 
tation without  any  agency  of  tho  press. 
After  passing  through  the  press,   the 
clots  of  "  vinaccia"  are  again  put  into 
the  vats,  and  water  is  poured  upon  them. 
In  eight  or  ten  days  a  fresh  fermentation 
takes    places,    and    the  "vinaccia"  is 
once  more  pressed  in  the  wine-press. 
This  gives  "mezzo  vino,"  or  "acqua- 
rello,"  half-wine^  not  at  all  bad,  but  of 
course  of  insufficient    body    to    keep 
through  the  summer.     For  this  there  is 
no  want  of  demand  at  the  villa.     Be- 
sides   the  rations  of  the  workpeople, 
there  are  the  "poveri  del  buon  Dio." 
In  Tuscany  there  are  no  almshouses  or 
poorhouses,   save  in  the  chief  towns. 
Most  villas  have  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week  when  alms  are  distributed  to  all 
who  come  and  ask.     Here  the  gathering 
of   poor     occurs    every   Monday   and 
Thursday  at  ten  in  the  morning.     A 
hunch  of  bread,  a  glass  of  half-wine, 
and  five  centimes  are  doled  out  to  every 


applicant,  and  on  Christmas  Day  any 
one  who  brings  a  "  fiasco  "  has  it  filled 
with  "  mezzo-vino,"  and  gets  half  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  half  a  pound  of  un- 
cooked meat  Such  has  been  the  cus- 
tom, I  am  told,  at  this  villa,  for  many 
hundred  years. 

Our  happy  holiday  vintaging  lasted 
for  five  days,  and  then  we  went  to  help 
the  vintaging  of  one  of  the  "  contadini " 
of  the  "  Padrone."  This  family  had 
been  on  the  estate  for  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  All  their  vines  were 
trained  Tuscan  fashion  on  maples,  and 
we  had  the  help  of  ladders  and  steps  to 
gather  the  grapes.  Half  the  grapes, 
and  indeed  half  of  all  the  produce  of 
the  laud — ^grain,  pumpkins,  flax,  fruit, 
or  wine,  belongs  to  the  "  Padrone," 
who  pays  all  the  taxes  and  buys  the 
cattle.  The  "  contadino  "  pays  no  rent 
for  his  house,  which  the  "  Padrone " 
keeps  in  repair.  The  peasant  gives  the 
labour,  and  the  master  finds  the  capital. 

This  is,  in  rough  outline,  the  system 
of  "  mezzeria,"  or  "  metayer "  (half 
and  halt)  tenure,  still  universal  in 
Tuscany.  Like  all  human  things,  it 
has  two  sides,  and  may  be  condemned 
as  the  most  backward,  or  defended  as 
the  most  patriarchal  and  wholesome  of 
systems,  binding  landlord  and  tenant  in 
the  bond  of  an  obviously  common  inte- 
rest^ and  encouraging  the  closest  and 
most  familiar  relations  bejbween  the  two. 
When  the  landlord  is  intelligent,  active, 
and  judicious,  he  may  become  a  centre 
of  enlightenment  and  improvement  to 
his  tenantry  ;  but  all  his  attempts  must 
be  made  with  the  most  cautious  dis- 
cretion, or  he  will  infallibly  frighten^ 
and  perhaps  alienate,  his  tenantry,  who 
are  thorough  Conservatives,  and  love 
start  super  antiquas  vias.  Thus  the 
best  commentary  on  the  "  Greoi^ics  "  is 
still  agriculture  in  action  in  Tuscany, 
a  passing  peep  into  one  of  whose  most 
pleasing  chapters  has  been  attempted 
in  this  paper. 

Janet  Ross. 
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JOHN  KNOX  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  WOMEN. 


I.— THE    CONTROVERSY    ABOUT 
FEMALE  RULE. 

When  first  the  idea  became  widely 
spread  among  men  that  the  Word  of 
God,  instead  of  being  truly  the  founda- 
tion of  all  existing  institutions,  was 
rather  a  stone  which  the  builders  had 
rejected,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
consequent  havoc  among  received  opin- 
ions should  be  accompanied  by  the 
generation  of  many  new  and  lively 
hopes  for  the  future.  Somewhat  as  in 
the  early  days  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tioD,  men  must  have  looked  for  an  im- 
mediate and  universal  improvement  in 
their  condition.  Christianity,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  somewhat  of  a 
failure  politically.  The  reason  was  now 
obvious,  the  capital  flaw  was  detected, 
the  sickness  of  the  body  politic  traced 
at  last  to  its  efficient  cause.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  put  the  Bible  thoroughly 
into  practice,  to  set  themselves  strenu- 
ously to  realize  in  life  the  Holy  Com- 
monwealth, and  all  abuses  and  iniquities 
would  surely  pass  away.  Thus,  in  a 
pageant  played  at  Geneva  in  the  year 
1523,  the  world  was  represented  as  a 
sick  man  at  the  end  of  his  wits  for 
help,  to  [whom  his  doctor  recommends 
Lutheran  specifics.^. 

The  Eeformers  themselves  had  set 
their  affections  in  a  different  world,  and 
professed  to  look  for  the  finished  result 
of  their  endeavours  on  the  other  side  of 
death.  They  took  no  interest  in  poli- 
tics as  such ;  they  even  condemned  po- 
litical action  as  Anticbristian :  notably, 
Luther  in  the  case  of  the  Peasants'  War. 
And  yet,  as  the  purely  religious  ques- 
tion was  inseparably  complicated  with 
political  difficulUes,  and  they  had  to 
make  opposition,  from  day  to  day, 
against  principalities  and  powers ;  they 
were  led,  one  after  another,  and  again 

4  again,  to  leave  the  sphere  which 

Gaberel's  "Eglise  de  Geneve,"  i.  88. 


was  more  strictly  their  own,  and 
meddle,  for  good  and  evil,  wiUi  the 
affisdrs  of  State.  Not  much  was  to  be 
expected  from  interference  in  such  a 
spirit.  Whenever  a  minister  found  him- 
self galled  or  hindered,  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  suppose  some  contraventian 
of  the  Bible.  Whenever  Christian 
liberty  was  restrained  (and  Christian 
liberty  for  each  individual  would  he 
about  coextensive  with  what  he  wished 
to  do),  it  was  obvious  that  the  State  was 
Anticbristian.  The  great  thing,  and  the 
one  thing,  was  to  push  the  Gospel  and 
the  Reformers'  own  interpretation  of  it 
Whatever  helped  was  good;  whatever 
hindered  was  evil;  and  if  this  simple 
classification  proved  inapplicable  over 
the  whole  field,  it  was  no  business  of 
his  to  stop  and  reconcile  inoongmities. 
He  had  more  pressing  concerns  on  hand ; 
he  had  to  save  souls,  he  had  to  be 
about  his  Father's  business.  This  &^ort- 
sighted  view  resulted  in  a  doctrine 
that  was  actually  Jesuitical  in  applica- 
tion. They  had  no  serious  ideas  upon 
poHtics,  and  they  were  ready,  nay,  they 
seemed  almost  bound,  to  adopt  and  sup- 
port whichever  ensured  for  the  mo- 
ment the  greatest  benefit  to  the  souls  of 
their  fellow-men.  They  were  dishonest 
in  all  sincerity.  Thus  Labitte,  in  the 
introduction  to  a  book^  in  which  he 
exposes  the  hypocritical  democracy  of 
the  Catholics  under  the  League,  steps 
aside  for  a  moment  to  stigmatize  the 
hypocritical  democracy  of  the  Protest- 
ants. And  nowhere  was  this  expedi- 
ency in  political  questions  more  apparent 
than  about  the  question  of  female  sove- 
reignty. So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  one  James  Thomasius,  of  Leipsic, 
wrote  a  little  paper  ^  about  the  reli^ous 

2  "  La  Democratio  chez  Ics  Predicaleiirs  dc 
la  Ligue." 

'  *  •  Historia  affectimm  se  immisceniinm  con- 
troversisB  do  gynoecocratia."  It  is  in  his  col- 
lected prefaces)  Leipsic,  1683. 
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poitialitieB  of  tiiose  who  took  part  in 
the  GOiitn>Teny,  in  which  cnme  of  these 
learned  dispntantv   cot   a  vay  sony 

figOIB. 

Now  Knox  has  been  from  the  first 
a  man  well  hated ;  and  it  is  aomewhat 
chamctemtic  of  his  Inck  that  he  figures 
here  in  tiie  rery  forefront  of  the  list  of 
partial  scribes  who  trimmed  their  doc- 
trine with  the  wind  in  all  good  con- 
science, and  were  political  weathercocks 
out  of  oonTiction.  Kot  only  has  Tho- 
masioB  mentioned  him,  but  Bayle  has 
taken  the  hint  from  Thomasius,  and 
dedicated  a  long  note  to  the  matter  at 
the  end  of  his  article  on  the  Scotch  Re- 
fomiez.  This  is  a  little  less  than  fair. 
If  any  one  among  the  eyangelists  of  that 
period  diowed  more  serious  political 
sense  than  another,  it  was  assuredly 
Knox  ;  and  even  in  this  very  matter  of 
fiamale  role,  although  I  do  not  suppose 
any  one  now-a-days  will  feel  inclined 
to  endorse  his  sentiments,  I  confess 
I  can  make  great  allowance  for  his 
conduct.  The  controyersy,  besides,  has 
an  interest  of  its  own,  in  yiew  of  later 
controversies. 

John  Knox,  from  1556  to  1559,  was 
resident  in  Geneya,  as  minister,  jointly 
with  Goodman,  of  a  little  church  of 
"Rwgliah  refugees.  He  and  his  congrega- 
tion were  banished  from  England  1^  one 
woman,  Mary  Tudor,  and  proscribed  in 
Scotland  by  anotiier,  the  Begent  Mary 
of  Guise.  The  coinddenoe  was  tempt- 
ing: hero  were  many  abuses  centering 
about  one  abuse;  here  was  Christ's 
Gospel  persecuted  in  the  two  kingdoms 
by  one  anomalous  power.  He  had  not 
£ur  to  go  to  find  tJie  idea  that  female 
goyemment  was  anomalous.  It  was  an 
age,  indeed,  in  which  women,  capable 
and  incapable,  played  a  conspicuous 
part  upon  the  stage  of  European  his- 
tory ;  and  yet  their  rule,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinion  of  here 
and  there  a  wise  man  or  enthusiast, 
was  regarded  as  an  anomaly  by  the 
great  bulk  of  their  contemporaries.  It 
was  defended  as  an  anomsdy.  It»  and 
all  that  accompanied  and  sanctioned  it, 
was  set  aside  as  a  single  exception ;  and 
no  one  tiiovg^t  of  reasonmg  down  from 


queens  and  extending  their  priyileges 
to  ordinary  women.   Great  ladies,  as  we 
know,  had  the  privilege  of  entering  into 
monasteries  and  doisters,  otherwise  for- 
bidden to  l^eir  sex.  As  with  one  thing, 
so  with  another.     Thus,  Margaret  of 
ITavarre  wrote  books  with  great  accla- 
mation, and  no  one,  seemingly,  saw  fit 
to  call  her   conduct  in  question;  but 
Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  Montaigne's 
adopted   daughter,  was   in   a   contro- 
yersy with  the  world  as  to  whether  a 
woman  might  be  an  author  without  in- 
congruity.    Thus,  too,  we  have  Theo- 
dore Agrippa  d'Aubign^  writing  to  his 
daughtere  about  the  learned  women  of 
his  century,  and  cautioning  them,  in 
condusion,  that  the  study  of  letters  was 
unsuited  to  ladies  of  a  middling  station, 
and  should  be  reserved  for  princesses.^ 
And  once  more,  if  we  desire  to  see  the 
same  prindple  carried  to  ludicrous  ex- 
treme, we   shall   find   that  Eeverend 
Father  in  Grod  the  Abbot  of  Brant6me, 
claiming,  on  the  authority  of  some  lord 
of  his  acquaintance,  a  privilege,  or  rather 
a  duty,  of  free  love  for  great  princesses, 
and  carefully  excluding  other  ladies  from 
the  same  gallant  dispensation.^     One 
sees  the  spirit  in  which  these  immuni- 
ties were  granted ;  and  how  they  were 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  that  awe 
for  courts  and  kings  that  made  the  last 
writer  tell  us,  with  simple  wonder,  how 
Catherine  de  Medici  would  "laugh  her 
fill  just  like  another''  over  the  humours 
of  pantaloons  and  zanies.    And  such 
servility  was,  of  all  things,  what  would 
•  touch  most  nearly  the  republican  spirit 
of  Elnox.     It  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  set  aside  this  weak  scruple  of  loyalty. 
The   lantern  of  his  analysis  did  not 
always  shine  with  a  very  serviceable 
light ;  but  he  had  the  virtue,  at  least, 
to  carry  it  into  many  places  of  fictitioas 
holiness,  and  was  not  abashed  by  the 
tinsel  divinity  that  hedged  kings  and 
queens  from  his  contemporaries.     And 
so  he  could  put  the  proposition  in  the 
form   already    mentioned :    there   was 
Christ's  Gospel  persecuted  in  the  two 
kingdoms  by  one  anomalous    power; 

^  (Envrea  de  d'Aubign^,  L  449. 
a  '*  Dames  Illustres/'  pp.  358-360. 
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plainly,  then,  the  ''regiment  of  women" 
was  Antichristian.  Early  in  1558  he 
commnnicated  this  discoyery  to  the 
world,  hy  pnhlishing  at  Creneva  his 
notorious  hook — "The  First  Blast  of 
the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women."  ^ 

As  a  whole,  it  is  a  dull  performance ; 
but  the  preface,  as  is  usual  with  Knox, 
IB  both  interesting  and  morally  fine. 
Knox  was  not  one  of  those  who  are 
humble  in  the  hour  of  triumph ;  he 
was  aggressive  even  when  things  were 
at  their  worst  He  had  a  grim  reliance 
in  himself,  or  rather  in  his  mission  ;  if 
he  were  not  sure  that  he  was  a  great 
man,  he  was  at  least  sure  that  he  was 
one  set  apart  to  do  great  things.  And 
he  judged  simply  that  whatever  passed 
in  his  mind,  whatever  moved  him  to  flee 
from  persecution  instead  of  constantly 
facing  it  out,  or,  as  here,  to  publish  and 
withhold  his  name  from  the  titlepage  of 
a  critical  work,  would  not  fail  to  be  of 
interest^  perhaps  of  benefit,  to  the  world. 
There  may  be  something  more  finely 
sensitive  in  the  modem  humour,  that 
tends  more  and  more  to  withdraw  a 
man's  personality  from  the  lessons  he 
inculcates  or  the  cause  that  he  has 
espoused ;  but  there  is  a  loss  herewith 
of  wholesome  responsibility ;  and  when 
we  find  in  the  works  of  Knox,  as  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  man  himself  stand- 
ing nakedly  forward,  courting  and  an- 
ticipating criticism,  putting  Ins  character, 
as  it  were,  in  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  doctrine,  we  had  best  waive  the 
question  of  delicacy,  and  make  our 
acknowledgments  for  a  lesson  of  courage, 
not  unnecessary  in  these  days  of  anony- 
mous criticism,  and  much  lights  other- 
wise unattainable,  on  the  spirit  in  which 
.great  movements  were  initiated  and 
carried  forward.  Knox's  personal  re- 
velations are  always  interesting;  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  ''  First  Blast,"  as  I  have 
aaid,  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  begins  by  stating  the  solemn  respon- 
aibility  of  all  who  are  watchmen  over 
God's  flock ;  and  all  are  watchmen  (he 
goes  on  to  explain,  with  that  fine 
breadth  of  spirit  that  characterizes 
*  Works  of  John  Knox,  ir.  849. 


him  even  when,  as  here,  he  ehowg 
himself  most  narrow),  all  are  watch- 
men "  whose  eyes  God  doth  open,  and 
whose  conscience  He  pricketh  to  ad- 
monish  the  ungodly."  And  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  this  gieat  duty  be- 
fore him,  he  sets  himself  to  answer  the 
scruples  of  timorous  or  worldly-minded 
people.  How  can  a  man  repent^  be 
asks,  unless  the  nature  of  his  transgres- 
sion is  made  plain  to  him.  '^And 
therefore  I  say,"  he  continues,  ''that 
of  necessity  it  is  that  this  monstriferons 
empire  of  women  (which  among  all 
enormities  that  this  day  do  abound  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  is  most 
detestable  and  damnable)  be  openly  and 
plainly  declared  to  the  world,  to  the 
end  that  some  may  repent  and  be  sared." 
To  those  who  think  the  doctrine  uselen, 
because  it  cannot  be  expected  to  amend 
those  princes  whom  it  would  dispossess 
if  once  accepted,  he  makes  answer  in  a 
strain  that  shows  him  at  his  greatest 
After  having  instanced  how  the  lamonr 
of  Christ's  censures  found  its  waj  to 
Herod  in  his  own  court,  "  even  so,"  he 
continues,  "  may  the  sound  of  our  weak 
trumpet,  by  the  support  of  some  wind 
(blow  it  from  the  south,  or  blow  it  from 
the  north,  it  is  of  no  matter),  come  to 
the  ears  of  the  chief  oflendera.  Bui 
whether  it  do  or  not,  yet  dare  we  not  ceate 
to  blow  cu  God  vfiU  give  strength.  For 
toe  are  debtors  to  more  than  to  prineeSf  to 
wit,  to  the  great  multitude  of  our  brethren^ 
of  whom,  no  doubly  a  great  nnmber 
have  heretofore  offended  by  error  and 
ignorance." 

It  is  for  the  multitude,  then,  he 
writes;  he  does  not  greatly  hope 
that  his  trumpet  will  be  audible  in 
palaces,  or  that  crowned  women  will 
submissively  discrown  themselves  at  his 
appeal ;  what  he  does  hope,  in  plaizi 
English,  is  to  encourage  and  justifj  re- 
bellion ;  and  we  shall  see,  before  we 
have  done,  that  he  can  put  his  purpose 
into  words  as  roundly  as  I  can  pot  it 
for  him.  This  he  sees  to  be  a  matter 
of  much  hazard ;  he  is  not  "  altogether 
so  brutish  and  insensible,  but  that  he 
has  laid  his  account  what  the  finishing 
of  the  work  may  cost."    He  knows  that 
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he  will  find  many  adveisaries,  since  ^'  to 
the  most  part  of  men,  lawfnl  and  godly 
appeaieth  whatsoever  antiquity  hath 
received."  He  looks  for  opposition/^  not 
only  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  of 
the  wise,  politic,  and  quiet  spirits  of  the 
earth."  He  will  be  called  foolish,  curious, 
despiteful,  and  a  sower  of  sedition ;  and 
one  day,  perhaps,  for  all  he  is  now 
nameless,  he  may  be  attainted  of  treason. 
Yet  he  has  *^  determined  to  obey  God, 
notwithstanding  that  the  world  shall 
rage  thereat"  Finally,  he  makes  some 
excuse  for  the  anonymous  appearance  of 
this  first  instalment :  it  is  his  purpose 
thrice  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  tlus  mat- 
ter, if  God  so  permit ;  twice  he  intends 
to  do  it  without  name  ;  but  at  the  last 
blast  to  take  the  odium  upon  himself, 
that  all  others  may  be  purged. 

Thus  he  ends  the  preface,  and  enters 
upon  his  argument  with   a  secondary 
title : ''  The  First  Blast  to  awake  Women 
degenerate."    We  are  in  the  land  of 
as^rtion  without  delay.    That  a  woman 
should  bear  rule,  superiority,  dominion 
or  empire  over  any  realm,  nation,  or 
ciiy,  he  tells  us,  is  repugnant  to  nature, 
contumely  to  God,  and  a  subversion  of 
good  order.    Women  are  weak,  frail, 
impatient,  feeble,  and  foolisL     God  has 
denied  to  woman  wisdom  to  consider, 
or  providence  to  foresee,  what  is  profit- 
able to  a  commonwealth.    Women  have 
been  ever  lightly  esteemed ;  they  have 
been  denied  the  tntory  of  their  own 
sons,  and  subjected  to  the  unquestion- 
able sway  of  ^eir  husbands ;  and  surely 
it  is  irrational  to  give  the  greater  where 
the  less  has  been  withheld,  and  suffer  a 
woman  to  reign  supreme  over  a  great 
kingdom  who   would    be  allowed   no 
authority   by    her    own   fireside.     He 
appeals  to  tiie  Bible ;  but  though  he 
makes  much  of  the  first  transgression 
and  certain  strong  texts  in  Grenesis  and 
Paul's  Epistles,  he  does  not  appeal  with 
entire  success.     The  cases  of  Deborah 
and  Huldah  can  be  brought  into  no  sort 
of  harmony  with  his  thesis.    Indeed,  I 
may  say  that,  logically,  he  left  his  bones 
there ;  and  that  it  is  but  the  phantom 
of  an  argument  that  he  parades  thence- 
forward to  the  end.    WeU  was  it  for 
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Knox  that  he  succeeded  no  better ;  it 
is   under    this    very  ambiguity  about 
Deborah  that  we  shall  find  him  fain  to 
creep  for  shelter  before  he  is  done  with 
the  regiment  of  women.     After  having 
thus  exhausted  Scripture,  andformulated 
its  teaching    in    the    somewhat   blas- 
phemous maxim  that  the  man  is  placed 
above  the  woman,  even  as  God  above 
the  angels,  he  goes  on  triumphantly  to 
adduce  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  Basil,  Chrysostom, 
and  the  Pandects ;  and  having  gathered 
this  little  doud  of  witnesses  about  him, 
like  purstdvants    about    a   herald,  he 
solemnly  proclaims  all  reigning  women 
to  be   tndtoresses   and  rebels  against 
God;    discharges    all    men   thencefor- 
ward from  holding  any  office  under  such 
monstrous  regiment,  and  calls  upon  all 
the  lieges  with  one  consent  to  ^^stud^ 
to    repress    the    inordinate   pride    and 
tyranny  ^^   of  queens,      I£  this  is   not 
treasonable  teaching,  one  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  is ;  and  yet,  as  if  he  feared 
he  had  not  made  the  case  plain  enough 
against  himself,  he  goes  on  to  deduce  the 
startling  corollary  that  all  oaths  of  alle- 
giance must  be  incontinently  broken. 
If  it  was  sin  thus  to  have  sworn  even 
in  ignorance,  it  were  obstinate  sin  to 
continue  to  respect  them  after  fuller 
knowledge.    Then  comes  the  peroration, 
in  which  he  cries  aloud  against  the  cruel- 
ties of  that  cursed  Jezebel  of  England 
— that  horrible  monster  Jezebel  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  after  having  predicted  sudden 
destruction  to  her  rule  and  to  the  rule 
of  all  crowned  women,  and  warned  all 
men  that  if  they  presume  to  defend  the 
same  when  any  ''  noble  heart "  shall  be 
raised  up  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  they  shall  not  &il  to  perish 
themselves  in  the  ruin,  he  concludes 
with  a  last  rhetorical  flourish :  "  And 
therefore  let  all  men  be  advertised,  for 
THE  Trumpet  hath  once  blown." 

The  capitals  are  his  own.  In  writing, 
he  probably  felt  the  want  of  some  such 
reverberation  of  the  pulpit  under  strong 
hands  as  he  was  wont  to  emphasise  his 
spoken  utterances  withal ;  there  would 
seem  to  him  a  want  of  passion  in  the 
orderly  lines  of  type ;  and  I  suppose  t 
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may  take  the  capitals  as  a  mere  subati- 
tate  for  tke  great  voice  ivith  which  he 
would  hare  given  it  forth,  had  we  heard 
it  firom  his  own  lips.  Indeed,  as  it  is, 
in  this  little  strain  of  rhetoric  about  the 
trumpet,  this  current  allusion  to  the  fall 
of  Jericho,  that  alone  distinguishes  his 
bitter  and  hasty  production,  he  was  pro- 
bably right,  according  to  all  artistic 
canon,  thus  to  support  and  accentuate 
in  conclusion  the  sustained  metaphor  of 

hostile  proclamation.  It  is  curious,  by 
Jie  way,  to  note  how  favourite  an  image 
the  trumpe  twas  with  the  Beformer. 
He  returns  to  it  again  and  again ;  it  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  rhetoric ; 
it  is  to  him  what  a  ship  is  to  the  stage 
sailor ;  and  one  would  almost  fiuicy  he 
had  begun  the  world  as  a  trumpeter's 
apprentice.  The  partiality  is  surely 
characteristic  All  his  life  long  he  was 
blowing  summonses  before  various  Jeri- 
chos,  some  of  which  fell  duly,  but  not 
alL  Wherever  he  appears  in  history 
his  speech  is  loud,  angry,  and  hostile ; 
there  is  no  peace  in  his  life,  and  little 
tenderness;  he  is  always  sounding  hope- 
fully to  the  front  for  some  rough  enter- 
prise. And  as  his  voice  had  something 
of  the  trumpet's  hardness,  it  had  some- 
thing also  of  the  trumpet's  warlike  in- 
spiration. So  Eandolph,  possibly  fresh 
from  the  sound  of  the  Keformer's  preach- 
ing, writes  of  him  to  Cecil : — "  Where 
your  honour  exhorteth  us  to  stoutness,  I 
assure  you  the  voice  of  one  man  is  able, 
in  an  hour,  to  put  more  life  in  us  than 
six  hundred  trumpets  continually  blus- 
tering in  our  ears."  ^ 

Thus  was  the  proclamation  made,  ^or 
was  it  long  in  wakening  all  the  echoes 
of  Europe.  What  success  might  have 
attended  it,  had  the  question  decided 
been  a  purely  abstract  question,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  As  it  was,  it  was  to  stand 
or  fall,  not  by  logic,  but  by  poKtical 
needs  and  sympathies.  Thus,  in  France, 
his  doctrine  was  to  have  some  future,  be- 
cause Protestants  suffered  there  under 
the  feeble  and  treacherous  regency  of 
Gatiiexine  de  Medici ;  and  thus  it  was 
to  have  no  future  anywhere  else,  because 
the  Protestant  interest  was  bound  up 
»  ITCJrie'B  «*  Life  of  Knox,"  ii  41. 


with  the  prosperity  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
This  stumbling-block  lay  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  matter ;  and  Enox,  in 
the  text  of  the  "First  Blast,"  bad  set 
everybody  the  wrong  example  and  gone 
to  the  ground  himself.  He  finds  ocea- 
sion  to  regret  "  the  blood  of  innocent 
Lady  Jane  Dudley."  But  Lady  Jane 
Dudley,  or  Lady  Jane  Grey,  as  we  call 
her^  was  a  would-be  traitoress  and  lebel 
against  Gk)d,  to  use  his  own  expieseions. 
liy  therefore,  political  and  religious  sym- 
pathy led  Knox  himself  into  so  grave  a 
partiality,  what  was  he  to  expect  from 
his  disciples  ?  If  the  trumpet  gare  so 
ambiguous  a  sound,  who  could  heartily 
prepare  himself  for  the  battle?  The 
question  whether  Lady  Jane  Dudley  was 
an  innocent  martyr,  or  a  traitoress 
against  Grod,  whose  inordinate  pride  and 
tyranny  had  been  effectually  repressed, 
was  thus  left  altogether  in  the  wind; 
and  it  was  not,  perhaps,  wonderful  if 
many  of  Ejiox's  readers  concluded  that 
all  right  and  wrong  in  the  matter  tmned 
upon  the  degree  of  the  sovereign's  oiiho- 
doxy  and  possible  helpfdlness  to  the 
Eef ormation.  He  should  have  been  the 
more  careful  of  such  an  ambiguity  of 
meaning,  as  he  must  have  known  well 
the  lukewarm  indifference  and  dishon- 
esty of  his  fellow-reformers  in  political 
matters.  He  had  already,  in  1556  or 
1557,  talked  the  matter  over  with  his 
great  master,  Calvin,  in  ''  a  private  con- 
versation;" and  the  interview^  must  have 
been  truly  distasteful  to  both  parties. 
Calvin,  indeed,  went  a  far  way  with  him 
in  theory,  and  owned  that  the  "govern- 
ment of  women  was  a  deviation  from 
the  original  and  proper  order  of  natnre, 
to  be  ranked,  no  less  than  elaveiT, 
among  the  punishments  consequent  upon 
the  fell  of  man."  But,  in  practice,  their 
two  roads  separated.  For  the  Man  of 
Greneva  saw  difSculties  in  the  way  of 
the  Scripture  proof  in  the  cases  of  Debo- 
rah and  Huldah,  and  in  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  that  queens  should  be  the  nnifr 
ing  mothers  of  the  Church.  And  as  the 
Bible  was  not  decisive,  he  thought  the 
subject  should  be  let  alone,  becaa8e,"hy 

'  Described  by  Calvin  in  a  letter  to  Cad 
Knox's  Works,  voL  iv. 
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custom  and  public  consent  and  long 
practice,  it  has  been  established  that 
realms  and  principalities  may  descend 
to  females  by  h^editary  right,  and  it  • 
would  not  be  kwf al  to  unsettle  goyem- 
meaits  which  are  ordained  by  the  pecu- 
liar providence  of  God."  I  imagine 
Knox's  ears  must  have  burned  during 
this  interview.  Think  of  him  listeu- 
ing  dutifully  to  all  this — ^how  it  would 
not  do  to  meddle  with  anointed  kings 
— ^how  thrae  was  a  peculiar  providence 
in  these  great  afl^Edrs ;  and  then  think  of 
his  own  peroration,  and  the  ''noble 
heart "  whom  he  looks  for  ''  to  vindicate 
the  liberty  of  Ids  country ; "  or  his  an- 
swer to  Queen  Mary,  when  she  asked 
him  who  he  was,  to  interfere  in  the 
a£Eair8  of  Scotland  % — ''  Madam,  a  subject 
bom  within  the  same  i "  Indeed,  the 
two  doctors  who  differed  at  this  private 
conversation  represented,  at  the  moment, 
two  principles  of  enormous  import  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  Europe.  In 
Calvin  we  have  represented  that  passive 
obedience,  that  toleration  of  injustice 
and  absurdity,  that  holding  back  of  the 
bond  from  political  af&drs  as  from  some- 
thing unclean,  which  lost  France,  if  we 
axe  to  believe  M  Michelet,  for  the  Ref or- 
mation ;  a  spirit  necessarily  fettal  in  the 
long  run  to  the  existence  of  any  sect 
that  may  profess  it ;  a  suicidal  doctrine 
that  survives  among  us  to  this  day  in 
narrow  views  of  personal  duty,  and  the 
low  political  morality  of  many  virtuous 
men.  In  Knox,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
see  foreshadowed  the  whole  Puritan  Ee- 
volution  and  the  scaffold  of  Charles  L 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  interview  was  what  caused  Knox  to 
print  his  book  without  a  name.^  It  was 
a  dangerous  thing  to  contradict  the  Man 
of  Geneva,  and  doubly  so,  surely,  when 
one  had  had  the  advantage  of  correction 
from  him  in  a  private  conversation;  and 
Knox  had  his  little  flock  of  English 
lefugees  to  consider.  If  they  had  fallen 
into  bad  odour  at  Geneva^  where  else 

^  It  was  anonymously  published,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  in  doubt  about  its 
anthoiship;  he  might  as  well  have  set  his 
name  to  it,  for  all  the  good  he  got  by  holding 
it  back. 


was  there  left  to  flee  to?  It  was 
printed,  as  I  said,  in  1558;  and,  by  a 
singular  mal-a-proposy  in  that  same  year 
Mary  died,  and  Elizabeth  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  England.  And  just  as  the 
accession  of  Catholic  Queen  Mary  had 
condemned  female  rule  in  the  eyes  of 
Knox,  the  accession  of  Protestant  Queen 
Elizabeth  justified  it  in  the  eyes  of  his 
colleagues.  Female  rule  ceases  to  be 
an  anomaly,  not  because  Elizabeth  can 
*'  reply  to  eight  ambassadors  in  one  day 
in  their  different  languages,"  but  because 
she  represents  for  the  moment  the  poli- 
tical fature  of  the  Reformation.  The 
exiles  troop  back  to  England  with  songs 
of  praise  in  their  mouths.  The  bright 
occidental  star,  of  which  we  have  all 
read  in  the  Preface  to  the  Bible,  has 
risen  over  the  darkness  of  Europe.  There 
is  a  thrill  of  hope  through  the  perse- 
cuted Churches  of  the  Continent  Cal- 
vin writes  to  Cecil,  washing  his  hands 
of  Knox  and  his  political  heresies.  The 
sale  of  the  "  First  Blast ''  is  prohibited 
in  Geneva ;  and  along  with  it  the  bold 
book  of  Knox's  colleague,  Groodman — ^a 
book  dear  to  MUton — where  female  rule 
was  briefly  characterized  as  a  "  monster  in 
nature  and  disorder  among  men.'' ^  Any 
who  may  ever  have  doubted,  or  been  for  a 
moment  led  away  by  Knox,  or  Goodman, 
or  their  own  wicked  imaginations,  are 
now  more  than  convinced.  They  have 
seen  the  occidental  star.  Aylmer,  with 
his  eye  set  greedily  on  a  possible  bishop- 
ric, and  ''the  better  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  new  Queen,"  ^  sharpens  his  pen  to 
confound  Knox  by  logic.  What  need  ? 
He  has  been  confounded  by  fSacts.  ''Thus 
what  had  been  to  the  refugees  of  Greneva 
as  the  very  word^of  God,  no  sooner  were 
they  back  in  England  than,  behold  I  it 
was  the  word  of  the  deviL"  * 

Now,  what  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
these  loyal  subjects  of  Elizabeth  1  They 
professed  a  holy  horror  for  Elnox's 
position  :  let  us  see  if  their  own  would 

•  Knox's  "Works,  iv.  858. 

»  Strype's  "Aylmer,"  p.  16. 

^  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that 
these  (so  says  Thomasius)  are  the  '4psissima 
verba  Schlasselburgii" 
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please  a  modem  audience  any  better,  or 
was,  in  substance,  greatly  different 

John  Aylmer,  i^rwards  Bishop  of 
London,  published  an  answer  to  Knox, 
under  the  title  of    ''An  Harbour  for 
Faithful  and  true  Subjects  against  the 
late  blown  Blast,  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  Women.  "^    And  certs^y  he 
was  a  thought  more  acute,  a  thought 
less   precipitate  and  simple,  than  his 
adversary.   He  is  not  to  be  led  away  by 
such  captious  terms  as  natural  and  un- 
natural.   It  is  obvious  to  him  that  a 
woman's  disability  to  rule  is  not  natural 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  natural 
for  a  stone  to  fall,  or  fire  to  bum.   He  is 
doubtful,  on  the  whole,  whether  thia  dis- 
ability be  natural  at  all ;  nay,  when  he 
is  laying  it  down  that  a  woman  should 
not  be  a  priest,  he  shows  some  element- 
ary conception  of  what  many  of  us  now 
hold  to  be  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
"  The  bringing-up  of  women,"  he  says, 
''is  commonly  such''  that  they  cannot 
have  the  necessary  qualifications,  "  for 
they  are  not  brought  up  in  learning  in 
schools,  nor    trained  in    disputatioiL" 
And  even  so,  he  can  ask,  ''  Are  there 
not  in  England  women,  think  you,  that 
for  learning  and  wisdom  could  tell  their 
household  and  neighbours  as  good  a 
tale  as  any  Sir  John  there  9 "    For  all 
that,  his  advocacy  is  weak.    If  women's 
rule  is  not  unnatural  in  a  sense  preclu- 
sive of  its  very  existence,  it  is  neither 
so  convenient  nor  so  profitable  as  the 
government  of  men.     He  holds  Eng- 
land to  be  specially  suitable  for  the  go- 
vernment of  women,  because  there  Uie 
governor  is  more  limited  and  restrained 
by  the  other  members  of  the  constitu- 
tion than  in  other  places ;  and  this  argu- 
ment has  kept  his  book  from  being  alto- 
gether forgotten.  It  is  only  in  hereditary 
monarchies  that  he  will  offer  any  defence 
of  the  anomaly.     ''  If  rulers  were  to  be 
chosen  by  lot  or  suffrage,  he  would  not 
that  any  women  should  stand  in  the 
election,  but  men  only."    The  law  of 
succession  of  crowns  was  a  law  to  him, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  law  of  evolu- 

^  I  am  indebted  for  a  sight  of  this  book  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  David  Laing^  the  editor 
of  Knox's  works. 


tion  is  a  law  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer ; 
and  the  one  and  the  other  counsels  his 
readers,  in  a  spirit  suggestively  alike,  not 
to  kick  against  the  pricks  or  seek  to  be 
more  wise  than  He  who  made  them.' 
If  God  has  put  a  female  child  into  the 
direct  line  of  inheritance,  it  is  God's 
affair.     His  strength  will  be  perfscted 
in  her  weakness.     He  makes  the  Creator 
address  the  objectors  in  this  not  very 
flattering  vein : — '^  I,  that  could  make 
Daniel,  a  sucking  babe,  to  judge  better 
than  the  wisest  lawyers  ;  a  brute  beast 
to  reprehend  the  folly  of  a  prophet; 
and  poor  fishers  to  confound  the  great 
clerks  of  the  world — cannot  I  make  a 
woman  to  be  a  good  ruler  over  you  1 " 
This  is  the  last  word  of  his  reasoning. 
Although  he  was  not  altogether  with- 
out Puritanic  leaven,  shown  particularly 
in  what   he  says  of   the  incomes   of 
Bishops,  yet  it  was  rather  loyalty  to  the 
old  order  of  things  than  any  generous 
belief  in  the  capacity  of  women,  that 
raised  up  for  them  this  clerical  cham- 
pion.    Uis  courtly  spirit  contrasts  sin- 
gularly with  the  rude,  bracing  repub- 
Hcanism  of  Knox.      ^*  Thy  knee  shall 
bow,"  he  says,  "  thy  cap  shall  off,  thy 
tongue  shall  speak  reverently  of  thy 
sovereign."    For  himself^  his  tongue  is 
even  more  than  reverent.     Nothing  can 
stay  the  issue  of  his  eloquent  adulation. 
Again  and  again,  '^  the  remembrance  of 
EUzabeth's  virtues''  carries  him  away; 
and  he  has  to  hark  back  again  to  find 
the  scent  of  his  ailment.     He  is  re- 
pressing his  vehement  adoration  through- 
out, until,  when  the  end  comes,  and  he 
feels  his  business  at  an  end,  he  can  in- 
dulge himself  to  his  heart's  content  in 
indiscriminate  laudation  of    his  roval 
mistress.    It  is  humorous  to  think  Ui&t 
this  illustrious  lady,  whom    he    here 
praises,  among  many  other  excellence?, 
for  the  simplicity  of  her  attire  and  the 
"  marvellous  meekness  of  her  stomach,^ 
threatened    him,    years    after,  in  no 
very  meek  terms,  for  a  sermon  against 
female  vanity  in  dress,  which  she  held 
as  a  reflection  on  herself.^ 

«  "  Social  Statics,"  p.  64,  &c 
s  Hallam's  "Const.  Hist,  of  England,"  I 
225,  note  ». 
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Whateyer  was  wanting  here  in  respect 
for  women  generally,  there  was  no  want 
of  respect  for  the  Qaeen ;  and  one  can- 
not yery  greatly  wonder  if  these  devoted 
servants  looked  askance,  not  upon  Knox 
only,  hut  on  his  little  flock,  as  they 
came  hack   to  England  tainted  with 
disloyal  doctrine.       For  them,  as  for 
him,  the  occidental  star  rose  somewhat 
Ted  and  angry.     As  for  poor  Knox,  his 
position  was  the  saddest  of  alL     Eor 
the  juncture  seemed  to  him  of   the 
highest  importance ;  it  was  the  nick  of 
time,  the  flood-water  of  opportunity. 
Not  only  was  there  an  opening  for  him 
in  Scotland,  a   smouldering  hrand  of 
civil  liherty  and  religious  enthusiasm 
which  it  should  he  for  him  to  kindle 
into  flame  with  his  powerful  hreath; 
but  he  had  his  eye  seemingly  on  an  ob- 
ject of  even  higher  worth.     For  now, 
when  religious  sympathy  ran  so  high 
that  it  could  be  set  against  national 
aversion,  he  wished  to  begin  the  fusion 
together  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
to  begin  it  at  the  sore  place.     If  once 
the  open  wound  were  closed  at  the  bor- 
der, the  work  would  be  half   done. 
Ministers  placed  at  Berwick  and  such 
places  might  seek  their  converts  equally 
on  either  side  of  the  march ;  old  ene- 
mies would  sit  together  to  hear  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  forget  the  inherited 
jealousies  of  many  generations  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  common  faith ;  or — ^let 
us  say  better — a  common  heresy.     For 
people  are  not  most  conscious  of  bro- 
therhood when  they  continue  languidly 
together  in  one  creed,  but  when,  with 
some  doubt,  with  some  danger  per- 
haps, and  certainly  not  without  some 
reluctance,  they  violently  break  with 
the  tradition  of  the  past,  and  go  forth 
from  the  sanctuary  of  their  fathers  to 
worship  under  the  bare  heaven.     A  new 
creed,  like  a  new  country,  is  an  un- 
homcJy  place  of  sojourn ;  but  it  makes 
men    lean    on    one  another  and  join 
hands.      It  was  on    this    that  Knox 
relied  to  begin  the  union  of  the  English 
and  the  Scotch.    And  he  had,  perhaps, 
better  means  of  judging  than  any  even 
of  his  contemporaries.     He  knew  the 
temper  of  both  nations ;   and  already. 


during  his  two  years'  chaplaincy  at  Ber- 
wick, he  had  seen  his  scheme  put  to  the 
proof.     But  whether  practicable  or  not, 
the  proposal  does  him  much  honour. 
That  he  should  thus  have  sought  to 
make  a  love-match  of  it  between  the 
two  peoples,  and  tried  to  win  their  in- 
clination towards  a  union  instead    of 
simply  transferring  them,  like  so  many 
sheep,  by  a  marriage,  or  testament,  or 
private  treaty,  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  what  is  best  in  the  man.     Nor 
was    this    all.      He    had,   besides,    to 
assure  himself  of  English  support,  secret 
or  avowed,   for  the  reformation  party 
in  Scotland ;  a  delicate  aflair,  trenching 
upon  treason.     And  so  he  had  plenty 
to  say  to  Cecil,  plenty  that  he  did  not 
care  to  ^  commit  to  paper  neither  yet 
to  the  knowledge  of  many.''     But  his 
miserable    publication    had    shut    the 
doors  of  England  in  his  face.     Sum- 
moned to  Edinburgh  by  the  confederate 
lords,  he  waited  at  Dieppe,  anxiously 
praying  for  leave  to  journey  through 
England.     The  most  dispiriting  tidings 
reach  him.      His  messengers,  coming 
&om  so  obnoxious  a  quarter,  narrowly 
escape  imprisonment.    His  old  congre- 
gationlare  coldly  received,  and  even  begin 
to  look  back  again  to  their  place  of 
exile  with  regret.     "  My  First  Blast," 
he  writes  ruefully,  ''has  blown  from 
me  all  my  Mends  of  England."    And 
then  he  adds,  with  a  snarl,  <'  The  Second 
Blast,   I  fear,   shall  sound    somewhat 
more  sharp,  except  men  be  more  mo- 
derate than  I  hear  they  are.''  ^     But  the 
threat  is  empty ;  there  will  never  be  a 
second  blast — he  has  had  enough  of 
that  trumpet.     Nay,  he  begins  to  feel 
uneasily  that,  unless  he  is  to  be  ren- 
dered useless  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
unless  he  is  to  lose  his  right  arm  and 
go  about  his  great  work  maimed  and  im- 
potent, he  must  find  some  way  of  making 
his  peace  with  England  and  the  indig- 
nant Queen.    The  letter  just  quoted  was 
written  on  the  6th  of  April,  1559  j  and 
on  the  10th,  after  he  had  cooled  his 
heels  for  four  days  more    about  the 
streets  of  Dieppe,   he  gives   in   alto- 

^  Knox  to  Mrs.  Locke,  6th  April,  1559. 
Works,  vi.  14, 
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gether,  and  writes  a  letter  of  capitula- 
tion to  Cecil     In  tlii»  letter/  which  he 
kept  back  until  the  22n(i,  still  hoping 
that  things  would  come  right  of  them- 
selves, he  censures  the  great  secretary 
for  haying  ''  followed  the  world  in  the 
way  of  perdition,"  characterizes  him  as 
"  worthy  of  hell,''  and  threatens  him,  if 
he  be  not  found  simple,  sincere,  and 
fervent  in  the  cause  of  Christ's  gospel, 
that  he  shall  ''taste  of  the  same  cup 
that  politic    heads    have  drunken   in 
before  him.**    This  is  all,  I  take  \%  out 
of  respect  for  the  Beformor^s  own  posi- 
tion ;  if  he  is  going  to  be  humiliated^ 
let  others  be  humiliated  first;  like  a 
child  who  will  not  take  his  medicine 
until  he  has  made  his  nurse  and  his 
mother  drink  of  it  before  him.     '^But 
I  have,  say  you,  written  a  treasonable 
book  against  the  regiment  and  empire 
of  women.  .  .  .  The  writing  of  that 
book  I  will  not  deny ;  but  to  prove  it 
treasonable  I  think  it  shall  be  hard. 
...  It  is  hinted  that  my  book  shall  be 
written  against    If  so  be,  sir,  I  greatly 
doubt  they  shaU  rather  hurt  nor  (than) 
mend  the  matter.**     And  here  come 
the  terms  of  capitulation ;  for  he  does 
not  surrender  unconditionally,  even  in 
this  sore  strait :  ''  And  yet  if  any,"  he 
goes  on,  *'  think  me  enemy  to  the  per- 
son, or  yet  to  the  regiment,  of  her  whom 
God  hath  now  promoted,  they  are  ut- 
terly deceived  in  me,  for  the  miraculous 
work  of  God,  comforting  His  afflicted 
by    means    of  an  infirm  vessel,  I  do 
acknowledge,  and    the    power    of  His 
most  potent  hand  I  tvill  obey-      More 
plainly   to   speak,  if  Queen   Elizabeth 
shall  confess,  tJuU  the  extraordinary  dis- 
pensation of  God's  great  mercy  maketh 
thai   lawful  unto  her  which  both  na- 
ture  and  God*8  law    do    deny  to   all 
tooTnen,   then    shall  none   in  England 
be  more  willing  to  maintain  her  lawful 
authority    than   I  shall    be.      But   if 
(God's  wondrous  work  set  aside)  she 
ground  (as  God  forbid)  the  justness  of 
her  title  upon  consuetude,  laws,  or  ordi- 
nances of  men,  then  " — ^Then  Knox  will 
denounce  her?      Not  soj  he  is  more 

1  Knox  to  Sir  William  Cecil,   10th  April, 
"59.     "Works,  ii.  16,  or  vL  15. . 


politic  now-a-days — ^then,  he  '*  greatly 
fears  "  that  her  ingratitude  to  Grod  ynll 
not  go  long  without  punishment 

His  letter  to  Elizabeth,  written  some 
few  months  later,  was  a  mere  amplifica- 
tion of  the  sentences  quoted  above.  She 
must  base  her  title  entirely  upon  the 
extraordinary  providence  of  God;  but 
if  she  does  this,  "if  thus,  in  God's  pre- 
sence, she  humbles  herself  so  will  he 
with  tongue  and  pen  justify  her  autho- 
rity, as  Uie  Holy  Ghost  hath  jostififid 
the  same  in  Deborah,  that  blefiaed 
mother  in  Israel"  ^  And  so,  yoa  aee^ 
his  consistency  is  preaervad;  ho  it 
merely  applying  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  First  Blast"  The  argument  goes  thus : 
The  regiment  of  women  is,  as  befoie 
noted  in  onr  work,  repugnant  io  na- 
ture, contumely  to  God,  and  a  sob- 
version  of  good  order.  It  haa  neyei- 
theless  pleased  God  to  raise  up,  u 
exceptions  to  this  law,  fmit  Debonh, 
and  afterward  Eliiabeth  Tudor— whose 
regiment  we  shall  proceed  to  celebrate. 

There  is  no  evideiu^  as  to  how  the 
Beformer's  explanations  were  ieod?ed, 
and  indeed  it  is  most  pobabk  that 
the  letter  was  never  shown  to  Elizabeth 
at  alL  For  it  was  aent  und^  coyer  of 
another  to  Cecil,  and  as  it  was  not  of 
a  veiy  courtly  conception  thxongbou^ 
and  was,  of  all  things,  what  would  most 
excite  the  Queen's  uneasy  jealouiqr  ^^ 
her  title,  it  is  like  enough  that  thuB  secre- 
tary exercised  his  discretion  (be  had 
Knox's  leave  in  this  case,  and  did  not 
always  wait  for  that,  it  is  reputed)  to 
put  the  letter  harmlessly  away  beside 
other  valueless  or  unpresentaUe  State 
Papers.  I  wonder  very  much  if  he  did 
the  same  with  another,^  written  two 
years  later,  aHer  Mary  had  come  into 
Scotland,  in  which  Knox  abnoet  seeb 
to  make  Klizabeth  an  accomplice  with 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  "  Finrt  Blast" 
The  Queen  of  Scotland  is  going  to  baYC 
that  work  refuted,  he  tells  her;  and 
"  though  it  were  but  foolishness  in  him 
to  prescribe  unto  her  Majesty  what  m 

*  Knox    to    Queen  Elizabeth,  July  20th, 
1559.     Works,  vi.  47,  or  ii.  26. 
.     »  Knox  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Angust  6tfi, 

1561.    Works,  vL  126. 
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to  be  done,"  he  would  yet  remind  her 
that  Mary  is  neither  so  much  alaxmed 
about  her  own  security,  nor  so  gene- 
rously interested  in  EJjzabeth's,  "that 
she  would  take  such  pains,  unless  her 
crafty  counsel  in  so  doing  sJiot  at  a  fur- 
ther mark"  There  is  something  really 
ingenious  in  this  letter;  it  showed 
Knox  in  the  double  capacity  of  the 
author  of  the  ''First  Blast  "and  the  faith- 
fol  friend  of  Elizabeth;  and  he  com- 
bines them  there  so  naturally,  that  one 
would  scarcely  imagine  the  two  to  be 
iaeoii^uous. 

Twenty  days  later  he  was  defending 
kis  intemperate  publication  to  another 
quaen — his  own  queen,  Mazy  Stuart. 
This  was  on  the  first  of  those  three 
interviews  which  he  has  pieaerved  for 
OS  with  so  much  dramatiG  vigoor  in 
thfi  picturesque  pages  of  his  history. 
After  he  had  avowed  the  authorship 
in  his  usual  haughty  style,  Mary  aaked : 
^  You  think,  then,  that  I  have  no  just 
authority  V*    The  question  was  evaded. 
^Please  your  Migesty,"  he  answered, 
*^  that  learned  men  in  all  ages  have  had 
tbeir  judgments  liee,  and  most  com- 
monly  disagreeing  horn  the  common 
judgment  of  the  world ;  such  also  have 
thi^  published  by  pen  and  tongue ;  and 
jet   aotwithstanding    they  themselves 
Lave  lived  in  the  common  society  with 
others,  and  have  borne  patiently  with 
the  errors  and  imperfections  which  they 
eould  not  amend.''    Thus  did  ''Plato 
the  philosopher:"  thus  will  do  John 
ELnox.     *^1    have    communicated   my 
judgment  to  the  world :   if  the  realm 
iinds  no  inconvenience  from  the  r^- 
ment  of  a  woman,  that   wliich  they 
^prove,   shall  I  not  further  disallow 
than  within  my  own  breast ;  but  shall 
be  as  well  content  to  live  under  your 
Grace,  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  Nero. 
And  my  hope  is,  that  so  long  as  ye 
dehle  not  your  hands  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints  of  God,  neither  I  nor  my 
book  shall  hurt   either  you  or   your 
authority."     All  this  is   admirable  in 
^visdom  and   moderation,  and,   except 
that  he  might  have  hit  upon  a  com- 
parison less  offensive  than   that  with 
Paul  and  Nero,  hardly  to  be  bettered. 


Having  said  thus  much,  he  feels  he 
need  say  no  more ;  and  so,  when  he  is 
further  pressed,  he  closes  that  part  of 
the  discussion  with  an  astonishing  sally. 
If  he  has  been  content  to  let  this  matter 
sleep,  he  would  recommend  her  Grace  to 
follow  his  example  with  thankfulness 
of  heart ;  it  is  grimly  to  be  understood 
which  of  them  has  most  to  fear  if  the 
question  should  be  reawakened.  So 
tiie  talk  wandered  to  other  subjects. 
Only,  when  the  Queen  was  summoned 
at  last  to  dinner  ("for  it  was  after- 
noon") Knox  made  his  aalutation  in 
this  form  of  words:  *'I  psaj  God, 
Madam,  that  you  may  be  as  much 
blessed  within  the  Commonwealsth  of 
Scotland,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Grod, 
aa  ever  Deborah  was  in  the  ComrnQn" 
wealth  of  IszaeL"  ^    Deboiah  again. 

But  he  was  not  yet  done  with  the 
echoes  of  his  own  "  First  Blast/'    In 
1571,  when  he  was  already  near  his 
end,  the  old  controversy  waa  taken  up 
in  one  of  a  series  of  anonymous  libels 
againat  the  Reformer  affixed,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  to  the  church  door.     The 
dilemma    was    fairly    enough    stated. 
Either  his  doctrine  is  false,  in  which 
case  he  is  a  "false  doctor"  and  sedi- 
tious ;  or,  if  it  be  true,  why  does  he 
*'b,yow  and  approve   the  contrare,    I 
mean  that  regiment  in  the  Queen  of 
England's  person;   which  he  avoweth 
and  approveth,  not   only  praying  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  estate,  but  also 
procuring  her  aid  and  support  against 
hia  own  native  country  1"     Knox  an- 
swered the  libel,  as  his  wont  was,  next 
Sunday,  from  the  pulpit.     He  justified 
the  ''  First  Blast"  with  all  the  oM  arro- 
gance ;  there  is  no  drawing  back  there. 
The  regiment  of  women  is  repugnant  to 
nature,  contumely  to  God,  and  a  subver- 
sion of  good  order,  as  before.     When 
he  prays  for  the  maintenance  of  Eliza- 
beth's estate,  he  is  only  following  the 
example  of  those  prophets  of  God  who 
warned  and  comforted  the  wicked  kings 
of  Ismel ;  or  of  Jeremiah,  who  bade  the 
Jews  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.     As  for  the  Queen's  aid, 
there  is  no  hurm  in  that:  quia  (these 
1  Knox's  \\'orks,  u.  278—280. 
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are  his  own  woide)  quia  omnia  munda 
mundis :  because,  to  the  pure,  all  things 
are  pure.     One  thing,  in  conclusion,  he 
"  may  not  pretermit ; "  to  give  the  lie  in 
the  throat  to   his    accuser,  where  he 
charges    him    with    seeking    support 
against  his  native  countiy.      ^'What  I 
have  been  to  my  country,"  said  the  old 
Beformer,  "What  I  have  been  to  my 
country,  albeit  this  unthankM  age  will 
not  know,  yet  the  ages  to  come  will  be 
compeUed  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 
And  thus  I  cease,  requiring  of  all  men 
that  have  anything  to  oppone  against  me, 
that  he  may  (they  may)  do  it  so  plainly, 
as  that  I  may  make  myself  and  all  my 
doings  manifest  to  the  world.     For  to 
me  it  seemeth  a  thing  unreasonable,  that, 
in  this  my  decrepit  age,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  fight  against   shadows,   and 
howlets  that  dare  not  abide  the  light."  ^ 
Kow,  in  this,  which  may  be  called 
his  Last  Blast,  there  is  as  sharp  speak- 
ing as  any  in  the  "First  Blast"  itself. 
He  is  of  the  same  opinion  to  the  end, 
you  see,  although  he  has  been  obliged 
to  cloak  and  garble  that  opinion  for 
political  ends.      He  has  been  tacking 
indeed,  and  he  has  indeed  been  seek- 
ing the  favour  of  a  queen ;  but  what 
man  ever  sought  a  queen's  favour  with 
a  more  virtuous  purpose,  or  with  as 
little    courtly    policy?     The    question 
of  consistency  is  delicate,  and  must  be 
made  plain.     Knox  never  changed  his 
opinion  about  female  rule,  but  lived  to  re- 
gret that  he  had  publiBhed  that  opinion. 
Doubtless  he  had  many  thoughts  so  far 
out  of  the  range  of  public  sympathy^ 
that  he  could  only  keep  them  to  himself, 
and,  in  his  own  words,  bear  patiently 
with  the  errors  and  imperfections  that  he 
could  not  amend.     For  example,  I  make 
no  doubt  myself  that,  in  his  own  heart, 
he  did  hold  the  shocking  dogma  attri- 
buted to  him  by  more  than  one  calum- 
niator ;  and  that,  had  the  time  been  ripe, 
had  there  been  aught  to  gain  by  it,  in- 
stead of  all  to  lose,  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  assert  that  Scotland  was 
elective  instead  of  hereditary — "  elective 

1  Calderwood's  "History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,"  edition  of  the  Woix)W  Society,  iii. 
51—54.  ^  ' 


as  in  the  days  of  paganism,"  as  one 
Thevet  says  in  holy  horror.^    And  yet, 
because  the  time  was  not  ripe,  I  find  no 
hint  of  such  an  idea  in  his  [collected 
works.     Now,  the  regiment  of  women 
was  anoth^  matter  that  he  should  have 
kept  to  himself ;   right  or  wrong,  his 
opinion    did  not   fit    the    moment — 
right  or  wrong,  as  Aylmer  puts  it,  "the 
Blast  was  blown  out  of  season."    And 
this  it  was  that  he  began  to  peroeiTe 
after  the  accession  of  £li2abeth;  not 
that  he  had  been  wrong,  and  that  female 
rule  was  a  good  thing,  for  he  had  said 
from  the  first  that  "  the  felicity  of  some 
women  in  their    empires''  could  not 
change  the  law  of  God  and  the  nataie 
of  created  things ;  not  this,  but  that  the 
regiment  of  women  was  one  of  those  im- 
perfections of  society,  which  must  he 
borne  with  because  yet  they  cannot  he 
remedied.      The  thing  had  seemed  so 
obvious  to  him,  in  his  sense  of  unspeak- 
able masculine  superiority  and  his  fine 
contempt  for  what  is  only  sanctioned  by 
antiquity  and  common  consent,  he  had 
imagined  that,  at  the  first  hint,  men 
would  arise  and  shake  off  the  debasiog 
tyranny.     He  found  himself  wrong,  and 
he  showed  that  he  could  be  moderate 
in  his  own  fashion,   and   underetood 
the    spirit   of   true    compromise.    He 
came   round  to  Calvin's  position,  in 
fact,  but   by  a   different  way.    And 
it  derogates   nothing   from  the  merit 
of  this  wise   attitude  that  it  was  the 
consequence  of  a  change  of  interest  We 
are  all  taught  by  interest ;  and  if  the 
interest  be  not  merely  selfish,  there  is 
no  wiser  preceptor  under  heaven,  and 
perhaps  no  stenier.  , 

Such  is  the  history  of  John  Knox s 
connection  with  the  controversy  abont 
female  rule.  In  itself,  this  is  obnondy 
an  incomplete  study;  not  fully  to  w 
understood,  without  a  knowledge  of  ha 
private  relations  with  the  other  sex,  and 
what  he  thought  of  their  poaiiaon  m 
domestic  life.  This  shall  be  dealt  with 
in  another  paper. 

EoBEBT  Louis  Stevensok. 

1  Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary,  art  Kbox, 
remark  O. 
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AifONG    the   topics  to    whicli    I  paid 
more  particular  atteotion  in  India  were 
native    education,  missions,   the   rela- 
tions   of  landlord    and    tenant,    the 
bearing  of  the  native  rich  and  poor  to- 
wards each  other,  and  the  peculiarities 
and   contrasts  of  new  and  old  trades. 
I  purpose  to  begin  with  the  last,  and  to 
illustrate  it  as  far  as  I  can  by  what  one 
meets,  first  during  the    <'run"    from 
Calcutta  to  the    Sandheads,   next   in 
Madras  and  Ceylon,  and  finaJly  on  the 
subsequent  voyage  to  England,  by  the 
Suez  CanaL    Obviously,  a  return  home 
by  this  way  is  much  more  favourable 
to  a  revision  of  notes  than  the  overland 
route,    with   its    many    changes,    and 
its  endless  variety  both    of  life  and 
scenery — ^the     sixty     hours'    journey 
from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  the  embark- 
ation, the  landing  at  Suez,  the  night 
journey  over  the  desert,  the  re-embark- 
ation   at  Alexandria,   the    landing  at 
Brindisi,  Venice  or  Marseilles,  with  the 
rapid  succession  of  scenes    altogether 
dissimilar  to  those    of   the  far  East. 
As  an  ''experience  "  few  persons  going  to 
or  returning  from  India  would  care  to 
miss  the  overland  route,  rendered  so 
delightful    by    the    arrangements    of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  ; 
but  in  the  weariness  which  I  suppose 
faUs  upon  all  men  at  the  end  of  a 
sojourn  under  an  Eastern  sun,  there  is 
a  wonderful  sense  of  relief  in  finding 
your  luggage  in  a  cabin  from  whence  it 
need  not  be  removed  before  reaching 
the  Thames,  and  your  vessel  dropping 
quietly  down  in  the  evening  from  the 
jetty  at  Calcutta,   to    Garden  Keach, 
where  you  will  anchor  for  the  night, 
opposite  to  the  palaces  and  the  illumin- 
ated grounds  of  the  ex-king  of  Oude, 
all  turmoil  ended  and  a  night  at  last 
secured    of    absolute    quietness,    for 
thought  or  for  dream. 
By  day-dawn  the  pilot  is  astir,  and 


you  steam  down,  between  two  low-lying 
shores,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  to  the 
pilot  brigs,  at  the  Sandheads,  where 
you  are  fairly  out  to  sea.   There  is  little 
of  scenery,  unless  you  find  food   for 
thought  in  the  fact  that  you  are  skirting 
the  vast  rice-fields  and  the  vaster  jungle 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  where  in  spite  of  the 
deadly  rifle  the  Bengal  tiger  still  rules  as 
king.     If,  however,  you  chance  to  have 
a  captain  at  once  observant  of  natural 
phenomena  and  of  the  ever-changing 
phases  of  trade,  as  well  as  a  good  sailor, 
you  may  learn  much  on  the  Hooghly 
even  of  the  inner  life  of  India.   We  had 
such  a  man  in  Captain  Cosens,  of  the 
Wilson  line  of  steamers,  and  in  addition 
had  two  "  branch  "  pilots  (that  is,  pilots 
of  the  highest  grade,  seldom  reached 
under  twenty-five  or  thirty  years'  ser- 
vice), and  these  gentlemen,  when  we 
anchored  for  a  long  night,  halfway  down 
the  river,  at  Culpee,  enabled  me  to  verify 
and  correct  much  that  I  had  observed 
and  noted  far  up  the  Ganges.   The  head- 
quarters of  the  pilot  service  is  at  the 
Sandheads,   where  two    brigs  with    a 
reserve    of    about    twenty  pilots    are 
always  kept,   unless  driven  away  by 
extreme  stress  of  weather,  as  they  were 
in  last  year's  cyclone.     Another  brig  is 
always    on  furlough.      The     Hooghly 
pilot — the  real  covenanted  pilot,  with 
his  brass  buttons,   laced  cap,  and,  in 
cases    notable    in    tradition,   lavender 
kid  gloves — is  well  worth  a  few  words, 
especially  since  the  race,  as  it  once  was, 
is  fast  coming  to  an  end.     Under  the 
East  India  Company's  rule    the  pilot 
service  could  not  be  entered  at  all  with- 
out great  influence ;  but  once  entered, 
the  pilot  had  a  position  from  which 
only  misconduct  could  remove  him,  re- 
ceiving excellent  pay  while  on  duty, 
and  a  substantial  pension  at  the  right 
time.     Men  of  education  too  they  ofter 
were,  and  are,  somttimes  speaking  sever 
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languages,  and  always  men  of  character. 
When  in  old  times  a  pilot  boarded  an 
Eaat-Indiaman  of  the  first  order,  after  a 
Cape  voyage,  and  took  for  a  time  the  place 
of  the  Commander,  on  a  treacherous 
river,  with  shifting  sandbanks  at  every 
turn,  he  was  a  man  of  whom  other  men 
stood  in  awe.  His  word  was  law. 
His  dignity  was  beyond  mortal  reach. 
Nothing  was  commoner  than  for  the 
captain  of  the  outer  brig  to  order  a 
vessel  out  to  sea  for  the  night  after  a 
long  voyage,  and  as  a  rule  he  was 
obeyed,  though,  now  and  then  of  later 
years,  the  fiat  has  been  disrogarded. 
"  One  such  order,"  Capt  Cosens  aaid, 
**  was  given  to  me  after  a  Gape  voyage, 
in  a  nasty  sea.  I  aaawered  it  by 
running  my  vessel  alongside  the  pilot 
brig ;  and  I  had  my  pilots  though  with 
the  compliment  that  the  captain  said,  I 
was  mad,  and  ought  to  have  known 
that  I  oould  not  leave  till  two  in  the 
morning.  ^  All  rights'  I  said,  '  I  have 
aecared  you.' "  This  looked  as  if  the 
time  had  nearly  come  to  write  the  stoiy 
of  '*the  last  of  the  old  covenanted 
pilots."  Tet  it  is  questionable  whethfir 
steam  and  the  ever^increaaing  aiae  of 
vessels  now  engaged  in  the  trade  have 
not  added  to  the  perrils  of  a  river  on  one 
ef  whose  sandbanks,  called  by  the 
natives  the  Jal  Mar6,  (meaning,  I  be- 
lieve, *'  lashing  of  the  waterSy"  and  cor- 
nipted  by  us,  with  our  rare  faculty  in 
such  matters,  to  *^  James  and  Maxy," ) 
a  vessel  of  1,600  tons  has  been  known 
to  heel  over  and  never  more  be  seen. 
Now,  there  are  fine  steamers,  costing,  say 
70,000/.,  and  carrying  3,500  tons,  steer- 
ed by  hand,  although  steered  'midships, 
and,  of  course,  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  when  steering  by  machinery  is 
almost  a  guarantee  for  safety.  It  is 
curious  how  shipovmers  can  practicaUy 
overlook  such  facts,  or  why  they  are  silent 
as  to  the  fact  that  Calcutta  has  no  dry 
dock  in  which  a  vessel  with  a  keel 
longer  than  355  feet  can  be  repaired, 
although  there  are  longer  vessels  in 
regular  trade  to  the  river.  In  charge 
of  a  fine  steamer,  steered  by  hand,  the 
pilot  requires  all  his  skill  and  care  on 
he  Hooghly.     The  two  to  whom  I  am 


referring  told  us  many  stories,  some  of 
recent  date,  and  some  of  a  time  long 
ago,  of  cyclones,  of  the  rise  of  new  com- 
panies, new  trades,  and  individual  mer- 
chants and  traders — of  what  Calcutta 
was  then  and  what  it  is  now,  com- 
mercially. A  few  of  these  remarks  I 
shall  use  freely  in  this  article. 

While  we  were  leaving  the  jetty  the 
new  bridge  over  the  Hooghly  was  being 
formally  opened,  but  without  ceremony 
of  any  kind,  although,  apart  from  the 
drainage  and  water-works  of  the  city, 
nothing  more  important  has  transpized 
in  Calcutta  in  xnodezn  times.  It  was 
in  some  respects  a  social  levohitiinL 
The  bridge  was  at  onoe  crowded  with 
vehicles  and  foot  passengers,  and  lined 
with  wondering  sight-seers.  As  a  oom- 
necting  link  between  the  Capital  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Presidency,  and  the 
North-West  its  importance  must  be 
incalculabla  A  little  fiurther  down 
we  came  to  a  number  of  the  fiimoos 
"  £BimiBe  steam-boats, "  which,  after 
costing  ever-so-much  more  monej  than 
they  could  have  been  built  for  in  India, 
and  having  folly  shown  on  the  Gviges 
their  admirable  quality  for  goin^  AJtb^ 
stem  or  stern  foremost,  so  long  as 
it  was  with  the  stream,  ara,  or  ware, 
laid  up,  a  companion  picture  to  the 
Crimean  gun-boats,  only  not,  as  £tf  as 
I  know,  a  monument,  like  them,  of 
dishonest  work.  The  error  here  seems 
to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  a  miscalca- 
lation  of  the  difference  between  English 
and  Indian  fuel,  and  a  forgetfii^iess 
of  the  important  influence  of  natmal 
heat  At  all  events,  though,  when  the 
Ganges  was  at  the  flood,  and  the  grain 
was  needed  at  Tirhoot,  the  boats  were 
noted  chiefly  for  their  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  the  Sandheads.  When 
fairly  under  way,  we  were  passed  by 
a  dashing  little  steamer,  the  representa- 
tive of  an  interesting  fact  Some  years 
ago  an  old  passenger  steamer  was  pur- 
chased in  Scotland  and  sent  out  to  the 
Hooghly  as  a  tug  boat,  for  which  she 
was  found  unsuitable,  and  bade  finir  to 
represent  a  loss.  The  captain  /»V>itpAft<1, 
however,  to  be  a  man  of  enterpruse,  and 
he  determined  upon  an  attempt  to  open 
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up  a  new  tiade.     Tiavelleis  from  the 
coast,  in  the  main  poor  men,  with  a  few 
wares   for  sale,   made  the  journey  to 
Calcutta  in  about  sixteen  days,  if  they 
made  it  at  all,  passing  through  a  country 
infested  with  dacoits  and  wild  beasts, 
and  at  best  a  fever  bed.      Why  not 
induce  these  people  to  come   by  the 
river  aud  by  steam  1  The  trial  was  made 
and  succeeded ;    the  trade    increased  ; 
to   passengers    were  added   cargoes  of 
rice,   hides,   horns,   &c.,    firom  Cham- 
balla ;  the  old  tug-steamer  grew  into  an 
imposing  line  of  vessels;    in  time  a 
native  line  arose  as  a  competitor;  and 
now  from  that  stray  purchase  has  grown 
a  gieat  and  valuable  trade.    The  iiae  of 
the  British  India  Steam  Company  is  still 
mare  remarkable.    Begun  by  a  compara- 
tively poor  man,  in  what  is  called  a  very 
'^  small  way,"  it  has  now  about  forty 
fine  vessels  afloat,  and  its  flag  is  found, 
as  its  name  ib  respected,  everywhere  in 
the  East    At  first,  I  believe,  the  struggle 
was    hard ;    the    success  is  splendid. 
Thirty  miles  from  Calcutta  we  met  a 
steamer  from   England,  with  a   curi- 
ous caigo ;  she  was  freighted  with  per- 
formers and  barmaids  for  a  new  theatre 
latdy  opened  in  Calcutta,  and  having  a 
few  spare  berths,  had  made  up  the  com- 
plement with  clergy  on  ministers  of  some 
sort.     Wickedly  forgetting  that  there 
might  be  some  good  people  there,  our 
captain    si|^alled    the    others, — with 
especial  re£erence,  I  fear,  to  the  ladies 
of  the  company, — "  Arrangements  com- 
pleted; first  performance  on  Saturday 
night."   But  we  had  no  reply.   The  cap- 
tain said  the  river  was  dangerous  at  that 
paart,  and  that  the  signal  had  not  been 
noticed ;  but  when  we  learned  at  Madras 
what  a  mixture  there  was  on  board,  I 
think  he  came  to  confess  that  the  clerical 
party,  probably,  was  in  the  ascendant 
for  the  day,  and    that    the  name  of 
''performance"  was  tabooed. 

The  native  trade  of  Calcutta  and  of 
its  main  arteries — the  Gauges,  the  Bra- 
mapootra,  and  others  —  is  marvellous 
almost  beyond  conception.  I  have  stood 
for  hours  from  midnight  by  the  side  of 
the  Ganges,  some  miles  from  Calcutta, 
and  counted  hundreds  of  boats  passing 


in  an  hour,  the  oars  splashing  to  the 
leaden  melimcholy  of  that  strange  song 
which  assists  to  make  an  Indian  river 
so  diamal  in  the  rains.     By  day  and  by 
night  that  song  and  splash  never  cease. 
I  had  afterwards  several  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  same   trade  iax  up  the 
Ganges,  and  in  one  case,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
Sir  Eichard  Temple,  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  boats  hailed  one  by  one, 
and  questions  put  aa  tc  cargoes,  length 
of    voyage,    ownership,    and    so    on. 
The  scope   of  the  replies  seemed  to 
take  in  nearly  all  India.    The  lieu- 
tenant-Govemor  was  himself  astounded 
at    the  vaatneM  and   variety   of   the 
trade,  although  he  had  been  organi- 
zing, with  great  enei^gy,   convoys   of 
grain  of  such  magnitude,  and  under 
circumstances  so  d^cult,  as  almost  to 
defy  description;  certainly,  at  all  events, 
the    full    fact   never  has   been  over- 
stated by  anyone,  nor  mare  than  bare 
justice  done  to  the  great  efforts  made. 
We  found  at  that  time  from  fifty  to  sixty 
native  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gun- 
duck  nver,  and  two  hundred  more  in  a 
steam  run  of  thirteen  miles  on  another 
affluent  of  the  Ganges.    A  hundred  and 
fi.ve  more,  mostly  from  Benares  and 
Mirzapore,  and  in  many  cases  from  forty 
to  fifiy  tons  burthen,  were  anchored  at 
a  small  place  called  ELhagaria,  which 
would  have  been  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions if  the  Bengal  Famine  had  con- 
tinued another  year.    Some  were  laden 
with    rice,  some    with    fodder,    some 
with   salt,  linseed,  wheat,  gunny-bags, 
cottun,  oat-stzaw,  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  hard- 
ware, sugar,  and  so  on.     The  astonish- 
ment   with  which  one  views  the  num- 
ber   of    these    boats   on    the    sacred 
river  itself  ia  increa&ed  when  one  runs 
for  hours  up  the  small  nullahs,  or  creeks, 
and  still  finds  no  limit  to  the  wonderful 
industries  which  are  never  more  mark- 
edly seen  than  in  course  of  transit  by  the 
river.     On  the  banks  oi  the  river,  or 
rivultts,   you  see  tobacco  plantations, 
mostly  native ;  indigo  plantations,  mostly 
European ;  a  landscape  at  places  beau- 
tiful and  green  as  an  English  park, 
at  others  bearing  marks  of  the  devasta 
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tion  of  the  floods,  or  the  caprice  of  the 
Btream,  which  often  in  a  day  removes 
the  landmarks  of  centuries.  Everywhere 
you  see  that  yon  are  not  among  an  idle 
bnt  an  industrious  and  wealth-producing 
people.  How  little  we  know  of  all  this. 

When  Sir  George  Campbell,  with  his 
restless  activity,  went  to  the  eastern  part 
of  his  Presidency,  and  later,  when  Sir 
Eichard  Temple,  with  his  still  greater 
physical  eneigy,  visited  the  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brama- 
pootra,  and  districts  away  inland  from 
Darjeeling  and  elsewhere,  in  every  di- 
rection, the  visits  were  in  many  respects 
like  explorations  of   new  lands,  and 
abounded  with  like  difficulties.     What 
notes  are  compared,  what  messages  con- 
veyed by  the  boatmen,  Omniscience  alone 
can  telL     All  manner  of  articles  of  com- 
merce, and,  it  may  be  added,  all  manner 
of  thoughts,  rumours,  predictions,  wak- 
ing-dreams, undoubtedly    converge    in 
places  like  Patna,  Moorshedabad,  and 
especially  Calcutta.     From  all  the  Gan- 
getic  centres  of  population  on  the  one 
hand,    from    Backergunge,    Burrisaul, 
Akyab,  Dacca,  the  impulses  and  pro- 
phecies, as  weU  as  productions  and  in- 
dustries of  different  races  and  creeds 
are  borne  to  the  Hooghly  and  carried  to 
the  bazaar.      Yet  when  the  strangely 
prescient  bazaar-rumours  baffle  us,  we 
fall  back  upon  a  species  of  almost  Hindoo 
fatalism,  and  ascribe  the  marvel  to  the 
same  jugglery  that  makes  a  tree  grow 
up  before  you  from  the  hard  ground^  or 
a  serpent   come  to  life  from  a  brass 
coin  in  your  hand.    In  much  that  we 
speak  of  as  incomprehensible,  there  is 
merely  a  development  of  the  life  and 
the  industries,    ages  old,  of  very  re- 
markable races. 

A  question,  put  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  with  reference  to  the 
manufacture  of  jute  and  cotton  in  the 
Bombay  and  Bengal  Presidencies,  eli- 
cited some  suggestive  figures,  mostly 
from  the  official  returns.  Of  the  two 
manufactures  Lord  Shaftesbury  said : — 

"There   are   in  the  Bombay  Presidency 

''/ighteen   spinniDg    and    weaving    factories, 

hich  employ  406,000  spindles,  4,600  power 


looms,  and  10,000  bands,  taming  out  daily 
lOOfOOOlbs.  of  yam ;  and  two  fisu^tories  in  the 
Bensal  PreBi<&nc7.  In  Bombay  and  the 
neignbourhood  there  are  sixteen  miUs,  in 
seven  of  which  the  premises  are  being  en- 
laiged,  and  eleven  new  mills  are  in  oouiae  of 
erection ;  2,633  children  are  employed,  of 
whom  only  476  are  above  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  some  are  not  more  than  five  years 
Old ;  2,206  womeu  are  employed.  The  homB 
of  work  are  sixteen  per  oxy.  All  the  mills, 
except  two— the  Bombay  Spinning  Company'B 
mill  and  the  Alliance  mm— are  open  on  Son- 
days  ;  the  hands  have,  however,  two  Sundays 
per  month  as  holidays." 

Lord  Salisbury  said : — 

''There  are  600,000  cotton  spindles  in  the 
Presid^cy  of  Bombay,  and  at  least  half  a 
million  more  approaching  oompletiozL  They 
produce  1,200,000  bales,  and  do  not  make 
up  more  than  78,000,  so  that  the  balance  of 
this  cotton  is  brought  over  the  sea  to  Man- 
chester. I  am  afiaid,  however,  that  my  noble 
friend  is  too  sanguine  when  he  says  that  the 
natives  are  with  us  on  this  question.  There 
may  be  some  persons  who  see  the  thing  in  »the 
light  in  whicn  we  see  it ;  but  generally  this 
proposal  to  limit  the  hours  of  factory  labour 
IS  looked  upon  as  a  great  conspiracy  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  Man- 
chester manufacturers." 

Whatever  may  be  the  febct  mth  re- 
spect to  cotton,  I  know  that  some  of 
the  jute  factories  do  not  work  on  Sun- 
day ;  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
why  the  day  should  be  kept  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  '^  a  holiday  "  where  ttiere 
is  no  religious  obligation  on  the  people. 
Naturally,  the  natives  are  not "  with  us  " 
for  keeping  Sunday ;  nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  otherwise.  I  think  too 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  quite 
wrong  in  his  belief  that  Lord  Shiites- 
bury  is  the  right  man  to  deal  with  the 
question.  There  are  other  pow^ul 
motives  in  the  world  than  that  of  self- 
interest  ;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  noted 
— honourably  noted,  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  question  —  for  identification 
with  principles  upon  which  days  of  rest 
cannot  without  tyranny  be  regulated  in 
India.  There  has  been  the  greEitest  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  inducing  the  people  to 
give  up  their  own  festivals;  and  the 
victory,  where  won  at  all,  has  been 
won  hardly.  This  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  allowance  made  for  men 
who,     I    say     most    advisedly,    are 
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effecting   in    India   social  changes  of 
a  most  important  kind.     With  lespect 
to  the  age  of  workers  also,  the  role  of 
cold  countries  cannot  be  admitted  as 
binding  where  human  life — all  life,  in 
fact — comes  so  much  sooner  to  maturity. 
I  have  seen  a  little  Mahomedan  boy, 
unacquainted  with  our  language,  learn 
to  set  up  type  in  English  in  less  time 
than  an  English  boy  would  require  to 
learn  how  to  handle  and  distinguish  the 
letters.   And  so  in  manufacture.  I  have 
visited  several  of  the  jute  mills.     One  I 
knew  well,  and  saw  frequently,  in  all 
its  methods  of  working.     Certcdnly  an 
Indian  factory  is  not  so  pleasant  to  look 
upon  as  a  Manchester  or  Leeds  mill,  or 
as    a  jute    fiictory  in  Dundee.      The 
women  workers  are  not  dad  in  uniform 
corresponding  to  the  red  and  blue  jackets 
of  the  army  clothing  stores  in  England ; 
nor  do  either  male  or  female  workers, 
young  or  old,  present  anything  in  their 
appearance  to  convey  a  sense  of  neatness 
or  of  order.    The  work  seems  altogether 
rough,  the  manual  labour  confused,  the 
whole  affair  a  jumble  of  things  out  of 
place,  with  strangely  discordant  sounds ; 
yet  not  only  is  the  end  answered,  but 
it  is  cleverly  answered.    The  litUe  boys 
who  take  the  bobbins  from  the  spindles 
do  so  with  a  rapidity  which  I  think  is 
not  equalled  generally  in  England.    The 
phrase  which  sensible  English  fumers 
apply  to  food  is  applicable  in  another 
sense  to  Bengal— the  talk  which  must 
always  exist  where  there  are  Bengalees, 
"  never  stops  work."    Men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  alike,  are  bent  upon  what 
is  before  them,  and  they  do  it  both 
expeditiously  and  welL    Assuredly  the 
hours  of  labour  ought  to  be  restricted, 
as  also  ought  the  age  of  the  children 
employed ;  but  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  interference  is  not 
vexatious.    In  any  other  case  we  shall, 
in  attempting  to  do  good,  really  do  in- 
finite harm.     Give  the  manufacture  of 
jute  in  India  anything  like  fair  play  and 
Dundee  will  have  to  look  sharply  to  its 
trade.    The  Indian  manufacturer,  with 
labour  at  a  low  rate,  and  a  hundred 
other  advantages,  will  beat  us  in  the 
end ;   and  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  his 


victory.    Already  the  trade,  which  only 
the  other  day  rose  from  such  small  be- 
ginnings, is  both  vast  and  important,  and 
we  shall  soon  have  native  India  in  the 
field  in  strength,  competing  with  us  on 
our  own  ground,  in  return  for  our  having 
beaten  down,  also  in  competition,  all  the 
ancient  trades  of  India.     Would  Lord 
Shaftesbury  compel  the  native  manu- 
facturer, who  will  close  his  works  vobm- 
tarily  for  the  Dooiga  Poojah  and  Jug- 
gernaut festivals,  to  keep  Sunday  also  t 
It  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  take  any 
such  course.     Then  where  is  the  line 
to  be  drawn?    The  native  hand-loom 
weaver  works  as  he  pleases,  and  has 
done  so  for  ages.      The   power-loom 
weavers   will  chafe  against  any  more 
exact   laws;   and   we  shall  be  bound, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  show  a  purely 
sociid  object,  not  a  religious  one,  in  any 
legislation  on  the  subject.     The  work- 
ers   are    already  extraordinarily   inde- 
pendent.   I  have  known  instimces  of 
a  whole  body  of  boys  walking  out  of  a 
Bengal  mill,  and  stopping    work  for 
days,  on  account  of  some  injury  to  one 
of  them,  or  to  keep  some  holiday  that 
was  not  allowed.     Often  in  such  a  case 
the  manager  is   powerless.     He  must 
patiently  wait  till  they  come  back,  and 
then  the  wisest  course  is  to  ask  no 
questions  and  find  no  fault.     Such  is 
Indian  work. 

About  the  third  day  after  leaving  the 
Sandheads  you  may  be  expected,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  to  reach  Ma- 
dras.   What  a  change  of  scene  you  find 
here.    The  Bengalee  boatman,  refrac- 
tory in  his  own  way,  is  gentie  compared 
with  the  Madrassee,  who  has  aU  the 
appearance  of  a  veritable  savage,  and 
who  seems  in  all  his  savage  gloiy  when 
he  is  conveying  you  through  the  foaming 
surf  to  or  from  shore.    A  strong,  wild, 
daring   fellow;   a  splendid   boatman, 
speaking  English  as  a  Bengalee  boat^ 
man  never  speaks  it ;  in  the  majority 
of  cases  too  calling  hibaself  a  Catholic, 
and  frequently  and  spontaneously  pay- 
ing for  the  support  of  his  priest  and  the 
ordinances  of  his  faith,  but  apparentiy 
as  great  a  rogue  as  his  brethren  at  Bom- 
bay and  Calcutta ;  and  what  is  worse^ 
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the  marine  authorities  Beem  to  play  into 
hiB  hands.     Certainly  in  one  ease  of 
appeal  that  I  saw  made  to  them  they 
were  edlent^  and  walked  away.    In  this 
respect  at  least  I  thought  the  puhlic 
spirit  of  Madras  wanting.    As  far  hack 
as  1687  Dr.  Cornish  tell?  ns  these  men 
were  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  Madras^ 
and    the    Council    resolved    to    buy 
''forty  young   sound   slaves    for    the 
Eight    Honourable  Company,  and  dis- 
pose of  them  to  the  several  Mussulaes." 
Madras  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  settled 
community  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
part  of  India  does  so,  although  the  rest 
of  India,  in  some  sort  of  unaccountable 
caprice^    has    long  termed  it  the  be- 
nighted presidency.      The  English  resi- 
dents   talk    of   public    affiurs,  not  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  but  as  belong- 
ing to  Madras.    They  are  more  homely 
than  Anglo-Indians  in  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay.    Yet  their  club  is,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  finest  in  India.     Its  sleeping 
accommodation,  news-room,  library,  ordi- 
nary baths,    swimming-baths,  billiard- 
rooms,  and  all  that  the  billiard-rooms  re- 
present, form  a  little  town,  and  there 
could  be  no  better  test  of  the  spirit  of  the 
place  than  the  feu^t  that  rooms  are  pro- 
vided in  the  club  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  ladies.     Barely  would 
you  hear  in  an  English  drawing-room  in 
Calcutta  such  topics  of  conversation  as 
the  creation  of  a  harbour,  the  tendencies 
of  trade,  or  the  necessity  of  drainage. 
In  Madras  you  can  hardly  escape  such 
subjects,  go  where  you  may,  and  they 
are  discussed  with  a  zest  and  enthusi- 
asm which  is  refi:e8hing.     Merchants 
and  others  talk  of  their  projected  har- 
bour as  men  talk  of  such  prospects  in 
England,  not  as  men  who  are  there 
merely    to  amass    money  and  return 
home.    They  have  procured  an  estimate 
and  find  that  a  harbour  can  be  made  for 
a  certain  sum,  the  interest  on  which  they 
propose  to  raise  by  a  tonnage  duty ;  alto- 
gether an  instance  of  ''self-help.''  They 
remind  you  with  great  earnestness  that 
there  is  no  harbour  on  the  east  coast 
from  Comorin  to  Calcutta,  or  on  the 
^est    coast    from  Comorin  to  Cochin, 
yte  there  is  a  natural  one.      The 


main  argument,  however,  rests  on  the 
east  coasts  the  highway  for  such  im- 
mense trade&     They  tdl  you,  too,  that 
Madras  supplies  the  capital  for  nearly 
all    commercial  transactions   from  tiie 
Cape  to  Oanjam  (half  way  to  Calcutta), 
and    on    the   other   coast  as    £ir    as 
Mangaloia     In  fact  they  have  branch 
banks  all  along  the  coast.     Give  them  a 
harbour  they  say,  and  Madias  must  of 
necessity  concentrate  in  itself  the  main 
part  of  the  southern  trade.      Already 
the   centre  of  the  telegraphic  system, 
why  should  it  not  aLro  be  the  cen- 
tre of  the  China  and  Australian  postal 
system?    The"mailB  carried  to  Bom- 
bay in  twenty-four  houra  would  defy 
competition,"  &c.     At  Ceylon  one  heaiB 
a  slightly  differentstory — ^theie,  of  courBe, 
public  opinion  has  a  different  centre  for 
the  great  commerce  of  the  fiur  East ; 
but  nothing  can  very  easily  torn  the 
chief  aigoment  of  Madras,  and  nothing 
certainly  can  excel  the   public  spirit 
manifested.     Madras  boasts  also  that  its 
missionary  societies  are  the  most  acfenre 
and  powerfol  in  India,  and  that  they 
have  secured  the  sympathies    of  the 
people  more  effectually  than  elsewhere-^ 
not  by  any  means  an  idle  boast     Then 
there   are  in  the    Presidency  21,000 
Eurasians,   and    several   thousands  in 
the    city   alone,  the   connecting   link 
of    two    races,    spreading    the    Eng- 
lish language  and  Engli^  habits  fiff 
and  wide.    The  first  Pnnce  of  Trevan- 
dram  (a  pupil,  I  believe,  of  Sir  Macfiiava 
Bao^not  ozdy  speaks  and  writes  'RngHgh 
well,  but  lectures  on  practical  sensible 
subjects,  and  upholds  on  all  occasions 
the  right  government  of  the  people  as 
the  firat  duty  of  mlezB.    An  altogether 
active  and   public-spirited  prince,  too 
little  known  in  England,  but  esteemed 
wherever  he  is  known ;  and  Madias  has 
good  reason  to  take  some  credit  to  itself 
for  his  acquirements,  fox  the  deaxness 
and  maturity  of  his  thought^  and  the 
spirit  manifested  in  his  public   action 
in  the  limited  sphere  for  action  left  to  an 
Indian  prince. 

Of  the  efforts  to  secure  a  harbour  one 
can  only  sav  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  sympatny  and  countenance  of  ike 
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Indian  GoTemment,  and  of,  at  least, 
the  English  merchants.  There  is  not^  I 
8npx>08ey  in  all  the  world  a  more  exposed 
coast  Of  harbour  there  is  not  a  ves- 
tige ;  vessels  at  anchor  are  exposed  to 
every  wind  that  Wows.  There  is  no 
creek  even  into  which  a  vessel  could 
mn  in  a  cyclone  or  a  storm.  Is  it  not 
hnmiliating  to  think  that  onr  oldest  pos- 
session in  &dia  sees,  year  hy  year,  trade 
driven  away  to  other  parts  for  want  of 
a  shelter  which  could  be  so  easily  pro- 
vided? Is  it  not  still  more  surprising 
that  English  merchants,  whose  vessels 
several  times  in  a  generation  have  been 
strewn  in  such  fearful  numbers  and  such 
terrific  wrecks  on  this  hopeless  shore, 
should  rest  satisfied  till  they  had 
secured  what  no  humane  or  even  politic 
government  would  refuse  to  sanction 
and  aid  if  once  the  question  were  fairly 
pushed  home.  In  the  case  that  came 
under  my  own  observation,  if  the  sea 
had  been  ever  so  little  rougher  we  could 
not  have  taken  in  a  ton  of  cargo,  or  even 
have  landed  on  the  shore.  Whether 
there  should  be  a  close  harbour,  as 
some  wish,  or  a  mere  breakwater,  as 
others  suggest,  is  a  question  of  engineer- 
mg.  The  close-harbour  people  are 
met  by  the  objection  that  the  many 
and  rapid  currents  on  the  coast  would 
soon  silt  the  harbour  up,  as  Port  Said  cer- 
tainly is  being  silted  up  both  inside  and 
outside,  and  theengineer  (Mr.  ParkeB,who 
made  the  Kurrachee  harbour)  proposes 
two  piers  at  right  angles  from  the  shore, 
with  a  breakwater  in  front.  This  would 
costhalfamillion  of  money.  Chiefly,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  creation  of  some  defence, 
and  it  would  be  to  the  glory  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  rule  if  he  saw  the  work  set 
spiritedly  on  foot.  He,  if  any  one,  could 
direct  the  '^  colonial "  spirit  into  an  im- 
perial aim,  and  set  his  foot  on  all  sem- 
blance of  jobbery, 

Madras  is  also  on  its  own  part  vigor- 
ously pushing  on  its  railway  system,  and 
carrying  out  its  ideas  of  drainage,  with 
a  laudable  sense  of  what  is  needed  for 
health  and  comfort  Its  English  town 
is  laid  out  in  inclosures,  skirted  by 
hedgerows,  which  remind  one  of  Kent. 
The  green  is  of  the  greenest    The  ex- 


perimental and  model  farms  are  pushed 
on  with  cheerM  liberality.  InstructioBB 
in  &rmiDg,  as  to  the  use  of  tools,  seeds, 
Ssc.,  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
native  agriculturist,  as,  indeed,  they 
are  thoughout  India.  An  English  lady 
takes  charge  of  a  l^ellore  cow,  and  in 
about  four  months,  by  careful  feeding, 
its  weight  is  increased  by  143  pounds, 
and  its  yield  of  milk  doubled,  a  result 
of  which  to  be  proud.  Hindoo  pre- 
judice, it  is  true,  stands  in  the  way  of 
cow-killing,  as  Mahomedan  prejudice 
stands  in  the  way  of  pig-eating,  but 
"  Mutton  Clubs ''  (an  institution)  clash 
with  no  prejudice,  and  fowls  you  may 
eat  all  India  through.  Madras  is  great 
in  fowls.  Its  Bramapootras  and 
Dorkings,  and  methods  of  hatching, 
would  delight  a  fowl-fancier.  It  is  ex- 
perimenting with  Paddy,  Tapioca  (sug- 
gested as  a  crop  by  the  First  Prince  of 
Trevandrum)  Areca  nuts,  Prairie  grass, 
Chinese  sugar-cane,  all  manner  of 
manures,  ploughs,  and  all  else  belonging 
to  agriculture.  The  superintendent  of 
these  operations,  Mr.  Eobertson,  tells 
with  pride  of  one  great  improvement 
made  in  a  ^'combined  plough"  by  a 
native  blacksmith,  who  received  £5 
lor  his  ingenuity.  Akbar  would  probably 
have  made  him  a  grandee,  and  would 
certainly  have  made  him  a  notable  and 
wealthy  man.  I  wish  I  had  space  to 
append  some  notes  from  Dr.  Cornish's 
census  report,  but  I  must  be  conteht 
with  a  few  bare  figures.  **  In  the  whole 
Presidency  there  are  about  11,610,000 
persons  who  speak  the  Telugu  language 
Tamil,  14,716,000;  Canaiese,  1,699,000 
Malayalum,  2,324,000 ;  Tulu,  29,400 
Ooriya  and  Hill  languages,  640,000. 
Of  the  whole  population  28,863,978 
are  Hindoos,  1,857,857  Mahomedans, 
490,299  Native  Christians,  14,505 
Europeans,  26,374  East  Indians  or 
Eurasians,  21,254  Jains,  and  6,910  are 
undistinguished  as  to  their  nationality 
or  religion."  The  Mahomedans  are  in 
large  numbers  wherever  they  preceded 
us  in  administration,  chiefly  on  the 
seaboard.  The  native  Chriiatians  are 
a  compact  body,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
to    a    considerable     extent,     Eoman 
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Catholics.  The  Eurasians  here  as 
elsewhere  are  certamlj  not  increasing, 
a  most  painful  fact  when  probed  below 
the  sar£su:e  of  common  life.  I  shall  re- 
fer to  this  and  to  Missions  in  Madras  in 
my  concluding  paper. 

Of  cooly    emigrants  Madras    sends 
every  year  from  70,000  to  100,000  to 
Ceylon,  and  about  three-fourths  of  that 
number  return  yearly  to  India.     The 
engagements  are  not  for  long  terms,  as 
in   tiie   case    of   those   for  the  West 
Indies.    I  paid  close   attention  to  the 
latter,  as  I  found  them  in  the  places 
where  the  coolies  are  enlisted,  and  in 
Calcutta,  where   I  visited  two  of  the 
more  notable   depots — those  of   Trini- 
dad and  Jamaica — and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion   that  hardly  anything  more 
important  of  a  civilizing  character  exists 
in  India.     It  is  something   to    induce 
a  Hindoo  to  cross  the   sea;   it  is   a 
marvel   when   you  induce  a  Brahmin 
to  do  so;   the  emigration  agents  have 
done  both.     I  saw  Brahmins  both  go- 
ing and  returning.      To  what  extent  the 
out-going  and  returning  classes  differ  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  describe  to  the 
general  reader.  But  a  few  facts  will  show 
much.     First)  the  intending  emigrants 
cannot  leave  iheii  native  districts  with- 
out clear  proof  that  their  enlistment  is 
voluntary.     Of  course  this  has  in  some 
cases  been   evaded,  but  the  rule  holds 
good.     Next  they  are  examined  by  a 
government    officer;    their  food    and 
blankets  and  much  besides  are  regulated 
by  law.     The  examination  of  the  vessel 
and  the  law  against  overcrowding  enters 
into  most  minute  particulars.   On  land- 
ing in  the  colony  they  aie  met  by  like 
laws,  and  in  short  the  cooly  finds  that 
in  a  few  months   he  has  grown   into 
a  man,  his  earnings  accumulating  with 
wonderful  provisions  for  their  security, 
and  there  is  for  everyone  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  return  home  comfortably  pro- 
vided for.     I  had  full  particulars  of  a 
case  in  which  a  body  of  coolies  inTrinidad 
actually  subscribed  to  present  their  em- 
ployer with   a  horse,  because,  having 
put  the  question  to  him  why  he  walked 
instead  of  riding,  he  had  replied  that 
he  "  couldn't  afford"  the  latter.    Well, 


they    replied,    they   could,  and    they 
bought  the  horse  and  fed  it     I  could 
give  a  score  of  instances  of  poor  men 
becoming  wealthy,  and  several     well 
attested  cases  came  to  me  of  men  who 
had  from  the  ordinary  cooly  grade  risen 
to  be  great  landowners  or  flounahing 
store-keepers,  with  stores  in  different 
parts  of  tiie  islands.     Of  course,  there  is 
the  dark  side  too.      There  are  aimliwR, 
objectless  people,  as  there  are  in  ISng^ 
land.     Fevers  break  out,  a  cooly  widL 
small-pox  escapes  medical  scrutiny  and 
infects  a  ship,  a  constitution  built  up  on 
rice  gives  way  before  the  voyage  is  half 
over.     Then,  among  so  many  employers 
there  must  be  bad  grasping  men.    Any- 
one who   expected   cooly     emigratiou 
apart  from  these    evils  could   hardly 
know  much  of  human  nature.     Let  the 
evils  be  rigorously  watched,  but  do  not 
let  us  in  any  fit  of  philanthropy  stop  this 
wholesome  trade.      It  is    said — ^influ- 
ential officials  have  said — ^that   India 
has  not   sufficient  labour  for  its    own 
needs.     Then  let  India  command  the 
labour  by    increased   inducements   to 
industry,  and  in  that  only  natural  way 
stop  the  emigration.     In  any  other  caae 
let  us  hope  the  emigration  will   con- 
tinue.    It  makes  the  men  really  men, 
and  the  women  really  women,  possessors 
of  property  independent  even  of  their 
husbands,  and  induces  content  by  sup- 
plying motives  for  living  and  working. 

From  Madras  to  Ceylon  is  a  change 
in  more  than  the  mere  distance  might 
suggest;  the  transition  is  one  ftom 
the  vast  machinery  of  a  government 
of  great  magnitude  to  one  characterized 
by  peculiarities  to  which  India  presents 
no  counterpart.  The  present  governor, 
Mr.  Gregory,  of  Galway  steflum-packet 
&me,  is  king  in  his  domain,  and  cer- 
tainly at  the  offset  was  popular.  The 
ELandyan  chiefs,  some  time  ago,  in 
their  Eastern  manner,  sang  in  an  ad- 
dress of  ''his  innumerable  virtues,*' 
and  described  him  as  ''  one  who  takes 
wit^  the  tip  of  his  finger  and  dis- 
plays the  door  of  water  out  of  the 
vast  ocean;  ....  who  has  showered 
great  pleasure  upon  all  his  subjects,  as 
the  sun  illuminating  the  whole  xmiverae 
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opens  the  fields  of  lotuses,  and  sheds 
brightness  in  all  directions."  Would  this 
be  in  any  way  new  to  Gralway  f  or  is  it 
what  Gaiway  knew  loug  before  Mr.  Gre- 
gory went  to  the  East  ?  The  coast  of  Cey- 
lon, like  that  of  Madras,  is  exposed  and 
stormy,  and  you  enter  the  dominion  of 
tbis  goyemor  of  innumerable  virtues  in 
tbe  peculiar  boat  known  by  name  all  the 
world  over  as  the  catamaran,  or  by  the 
outrigger  canoe,  a  hollow  tree,  witb  long 
spars  extended  on  both  sides  and  rest- 
ing horizontally  on  the  water.  When  the 
sea  is  a  little  rough  a  man  sits  at  the  end 
of  eacb  spar ;  when  it  becomes  rougher 
there  are  two  men  in  place  of  the  one ; 
when  it  becomes  rougher  still,  there  are 
three ;  and  according  to  the  number  re- 
quired it  is  a  "one  man,"  "two  men," 
or    "three  men  gale,"  or  storm.     In 
Ceylon,  the  cofifee-planter's  interest  is 
foremost  in  importance.     The  conversa- 
tion turns  on  coffee ;  it  is  the  first  word 
one  hears,  and  the  last.  Some  Dutch  con- 
clave at  Rotterdam  or  somewhere  is  keep- 
ing down  prices, you  are  told,  and  English 
planters  will  certainly  be  ruined,  unless 
ligbt  railways  to  the  plantations  can  be 
had,  and  a  harbour.     Indeed,  there  are 
facts  wbich  do  seem  to  warrant  anxiety. 
The  planter's  life  is  in  itself  far  from 
what  some  people  suppose  when  the 
scene  is  painted  from  a  distance.   Eising 
at  five  in  the  morning,  mustering  coolies 
and  setting  them  to  work,  then  riding 
over  the  plantation  till  nightfall,  bis 
food  often  carried  by  runners  some  miles 
in  advance,  and  sometimes  missing  the 
mark,  are  features  of   life  not  quite 
romantic,  even  though  the  scenery  may 
be  of  the  most  inviting  character,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  season  good.  Apart 
^m  the  purchase  of  land,  now  ranging 
from  8^.  to  12/.  an  acre,  the  cost  of 
clearing  and  "filling  in"  the  ground, 
building  a  house,  and  planting  a  nursery 
for  a  plantation  of  100  acres,  was,  in  a 
case  with  respect  to  which  I  had  the 
figures,  at  least  900/.     After  that  there 
is  the  daily  routine  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  the  anxieties  which  at  times 
seem  serious  as  to  the  markets.     The 
coolies,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  have 
the  same  good  character  in  Ceylon  that 
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they  have  in  the  West  Indies.    Their 
sanitary  condition  is  well  looked  to,  while 
the  Cinghalese  in  the  plains,  especially 
in  the  Western  Province,  seem  all  but 
utterly  neglected.     A  short  time  before 
I  was  in  Colombo,  a  fell  disease  had 
raged  among  a  poor  population  for  fully 
six  weeks  before  a  European  was  sent 
to  the  district     An  official  report  said 
of    one  such  part   (Negombo),    "The 
tanks  or  pools  of  water,  of  which  there 
are  many,  emit  a  putrid  smell,  contain 
large  quantities  of  organic  matter  under- 
going decomposition,  and  form  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  refuse  of  houses  around 
them ;  the  water  itself  is  black  as  ink 
and  teems  with  animalculae."    And  this 
is  the  island  of  whose  balminess  Bishop 
Heber  sang  so  sweetly,  and  of  which 
English  congregations  will  sing  in  the 
same  verse  for  many  decades  of  years  to 
come ;  the  island,  too,  to  which  every 
faithful   Hindoo  looks   with    such    a 
strange  louging  as  the   refuge  of  the 
great  Eam  in  his  time  of  sore  distress, 
corresponding  to  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt " 
of  the  Christian,  and  the  "Hegira"  of 
the  Mahomedan.  The  "  balmy  breezes  " 
are  but  a  name  in  some  places,  though 
there  are  spots  to  which  the  term  apUy 
enough  applies.     Materially  the  island 
has  advanced  wonderfully.     The  people 
tell  you  with  some  pride  (perhaps  for- 
getting the  value  of  India  to  them),  that 
Ceylon  was  the  first  colony  that  relieved 
the  mother  country  of    the    cost   of 
defence.     Their  revenue  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  they  boast  an  invariable 
surplus.    The  railway  from  Colombo  to 
Kandy,  now  eighty-seven   miles  long, 
pays  8  per  cent   A  wide  district,  "  the 
Wilderness  of  Adam's  Creek,"  fifteen 
years  ago  counted  as  the  great  forest 
reserve     of    the    Crown,    is    cleared, 
and   from   one   spot   you  might    look 
upon    40,000     acres    of   land    under 
coffee  cultivation.    In  this  I  am  writing 
from  information  solely.     I  saw  little  of 
Ceylon.  But  however  the  planters  stand, 
the  poor  natives  of  the    island   seem 
to  present  few  marks  of  improvement. 
Scant  food  and  few  friends  are  all  one 
can  say  with  respect  to  them. 
In  quitting  Ceylon  you  may  be  said 
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to  quit  India,  but  you  are  far  from  qrdt- 
ting    Indian    trade    and    associations. 
Passing    between     the     Maldive    and 
Laccadive  (''the  hundred   thousand") 
coral  islands  you  find  scores   of    fine 
vessels  threading  their  way  amid  the 
innumerable     fishing-boats     and    the 
cocoa-nut  clad  specks  of  land,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  primitive,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance peaceful  people,  who  lie  on  their 
oars  to    watch    and    talk  about  each 
steamer  or  other  large  vessel  as  she 
passes.     From  Minicoy,  with  its  popula- 
tion   of    3,000,     Findley's    maritime 
directory  teUs  us  a  kind    of   tribute 
or    present  of  cocoa  nuts  and  fish  is 
yearly  carried  to  the  Governor  of  Cey- 
lon in  return  for  the  protection  he  gives 
or  is  supposed  to  give  the  people.  Apart 
from  this,  the  islanders  may,  *for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  as  secluded  from 
Europe  as  Eobinson  Crusoe  was.     They 
have  little  to  sell,  and  less  wherewith  to 
buy ;  they  are  in  most  respects  a  law 
unto  themselves.      A  little  farther  you 
catch  a  view,  if  you  care  to  sit  up  for  it, 
of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  con- 
sciousness   it  gives   you  of    standing 
between  two  worlds  will  repay  more 
than   one  sleepless  night,      it  is  not 
always  pleasant  to  watch  the  northern 
constellations  nightly  growing  less  in 
size ;  it  must  generally  be  pleasant,  espe- 
cially to  an  old  Indian,  to  watch  them 
nightly  growing  larger,  and  more  clearly 
defined,  till  Charles's  Wain  again  becomes 
what  it  was  when  last  seen,  with  real 
pleasure  or  real  pain,   over  the   cUfis 
of    Dover.      You    might    pass    many 
watchful  days,  however,  before  you  had 
a  view — ^we  had  a  good  view— of  the 
transit  of  Venus.      An  extraordinary 
black    spot  it  was,   the   captain  said, 
having,  in  spite  of  previous  resolutions 
and  a  marked  almanack,  for  the  moment 
forgotten  what  a  rare  phenomenon  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.     With  the 
first  sight  of  African  land  you  come  to 
one  of  the  perils  of  the  canal  trade — ^the 
black  coast  of  Cape  Guardafui,  without 
a  light  of  any  kind,  or  any  reasonable 
chance  of  one.    We  approached  it  in 
this  case  on  a  fine  afternoon,  when  the 
dreaxy  sandhills  looked  their  best,  and 


even  then  they  seemed  to  warn  off  in- 
trusion from  Africa.  I  had  before  seen 
them  in  worse  weather,  when  they  are 
still  less  pleasant.  At  their  worst  they 
have  been  silent  witnesses  of  many 
dreadful  stories  of  the  sea.  Some 
time  ago  Sir  Bartle  Frere  drew  at- 
tention to  the  need  there  was  for  a 
light  here.  Kot  long  after  three  canal 
steamers  ran  on  the  coast,  and  were  lost 
Yet  still  there  is  no  practical  effort  for  the 
light.  Often  the  land  cannot  be  seen  tall 
you  are  close  upon  it,  and  every  new  ves- 
sel sent  through  the  canal  is  an  additional 
argument  for  some  attempt  being  made 
to  mark  so  dangerous  a  spot.  It  is  im- 
probable that  the  canal  can  long  con- 
tinue under  its  present  restrictiona,  and 
impossible  that  it  can  ever  again  be 
closed.  Surely  it  would  be  practicable 
to  employ  a  few  men,  at  a  day  and  a 
half's  steam  from  Aden,  to  afford  the  safe- 
guard of  a  light  to  our  ever-increasing 
fleet  of  vessels  on  the  Bed  Sea  roate  to 
India  and  China. 

Aden  itself  is  essentially  Indian, 
although  it  is  the  converging  point  of 
many  different  streams  of  commerce 
from  China,  Australia,  Japan,  and 
Southern  Africa,  as  well  as  £rom  India, 
which  was  one  object  in  view  when  the 
Cinder  fortress  wasfirst  occupied.  Looked 
at  cursorily  you  see  a  small  settlement  of 
Parsees,  Frenchmen  and  others  engaged 
in  trade ;  a  strangely  mixed  race  of  boy 
divers,  who  perhaps  were  never  bora, 
and  in  all  probability  never  die  or  grow 
older ;  shoals  of  porpoises  and  honitos, 
which  appear  to  have  played  gymnastics 
before  your  vessel  frcmi  the  LaocadiTes 
onward  j  a  British  garrison,  which  tries  to 
wile  away  time  in  amateur  theatricals, 
in  trying  to  make  shrubs  grow  on  hard 
volcanic  cinder,  in  watching  the  hosts 
of  vessels  coming  and  going  home- 
ward and  outward,  and  in  dreaming 
bright  dreams  of  orders  for  the  re- 
giment's removal  to  any  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  away  ^m  Aden;  and 
finally  you  see  those  wonderful  water 
tanks  which  attest  an  earlier  and  not 
less  important  occupation  than  our  own 
— Persian  probably.  Looked  at  below  the 
surfeu^e  you  see  the  tapping  at  Aden  of 
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a  strange  land,  feather-sellers  who  have 
themselyes,  or  by  their  agents,  been  far 
inland,  chasing   the  ostrich  to  adorn 
bonnets  in  Eegent  Street — descendants 
of  Shem  and  of  Ham  working  together 
to  bring  tribnte  to  and  draw  tribute 
£rom    the    descendants    of   Japheth ; 
and  then,  perhaps  most  cnrions  fact  of 
all,  the  Jew  keeping  his  Sabbath  on  that 
bleak  arid  African  coast,  without  a  sacri- 
ficing  priest,  as  religiously  as  he  keeps 
it  ill  his  holy  places  in  civilizeVl  and 
safe  lands.     We  arrived  at  Aden  on 
a  Saturday,   and,  as  usual,   plenty  of 
feathers  and  curiosities  were  purchased, 
but  none  from  a  Jew.    Here  were  these 
men,  in  appearance  Afghan,  with  loose, 
nnwashed  cotton  clothes,  living  in  the 
desert,  eager  for    gain  to   an   extent 
which  has  become  a  proverb,  reckless, 
perhaps,  of  all  life  but  their  own,  yet 
keeping  their  Sabbath  as  strictly  as  if 
the   law    from   Sinai  had   only  been 
given  yesterday.    It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
more  than  a  passing  thought^  too,  how 
even  Aden  adds  in  this   way   to    the 
strange  number  of  races,  from  Western 
China  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from 
thence,  not  merely  down  to  Zanzibar, 
but  actually  into    the   very   heart   of 
Africa,    that  are  'influenced    by    the 
Indian    Government.     Aden  itself  is 
governed  from  Bombay,   and   has   its 
place  in  the    official  reports   of   the 
Presidency,  and  Zanzibar  never  can  be 
thought  of  without  a  reference  to  Oman, 
and    the    impulses    and    dynasties  — 
Wababee,  or  what  not — of  the  lands 
bordering   on    the    Gulf    and   of  the 
deserts   beyond  them.      Those   tanks, 
environed  by   ravines,  and  constructed 
to  bold  eo  many   millions   of  gallons 
of  water,  the  store   for   six  months  of 
absolutely  dry    weather,  tell   a   story 
many  centuries  old,  of  the  struggles  of 
the    old    civilizations   from    the  Arab 
side  of   the   Bed    Sea,   and   the   old 
barbarisms    from   the     African    side, 
ending  only  when  the  iron  strength  of 
Europe  was  cast  into  the   scale.     Our 
cantonment  is  pretty  and  in  some  parts 
green,    with    even    a    banyan    tree — 
that  famous  tree  which,  in   the  East, 
throws  down  branch  after  branch,  to 


become  stem  after  stem,  till  in  time  re- 
giments (people  say  a  small  army)  may 
encamp  under  the  one  tree.    I  wish  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who   talk   so  glibly 
among  us  of  human  progress,   of  the 
prospects  of  sword   being  beaten  into 
ploughshare    and  spear  into    pruning- 
hook,  all  the  world  over,  by  means  of 
the  influences  which  come  from  English 
Sunday    and    day-schools,  temperance 
lectures,  May  meetings,  and  political  as- 
sociations, could  look  now  and  then  on 
these  dim  shore-lines  and  the  dimmer 
populations  beyond.  I  asked  the  captain 
of  our  vessel  on  which  side  of  the  sea  he 
would,  in  case  of  extremity,  prefer  to 
run  his  vessel  if  he  had  that  choice  and 
no  other.     He  said,   "  The  African  de- 
cidedly."    I  once  put  the  same  question 
to  a  captain  of  the  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal Company,  and  he  replied,  "  Well,  the 
Arabian.''      Neither  had  the  remotest 
idea  what  would   occur  in  either  case, 
except  that  however  solitary  the  place 
might  be  the  ship  would  in  an  hour  be 
surrounded  by  boats    manned    by  un- 
sparing   robbers.     The    present     and 
future  of  the  Red  Sea  have  no  better 
index  than  the  character  of  the  vessels 
one  meets  upon  it — the  French  Admiral, 
bound  for  Aden ;  a  British  iron-clad,  en- 
gaged at  gun  practice ;  a  Dutch  transport 
crowded  with  troops,  fine  young  fellows 
they  seemed,  for  Acheen ;  mail  vessels 
and  trading  vessels  of  all  nations,  with 
any  number  of  the  boats  of  old  times. 
Few  Englishmen  abroad  talk  much  of 
English  influences  and  swords  beaten  into 
ploughshares.    At  home  you  may  have 
good  arguments  for  ceding  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Aden,  but  they  would  fall  on  hard 
ground  in  India.     "  Give  up  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Aden  1—1  should  like  to  see  the 
day."    That  is  the  spirit  of  Englishmen 
in  other  lands,  and  that,  somehow,  is 
why  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity  (very 
real    and    permanent  at  home)   never 
found  any    marked    response   abroad. 
People  dreaded  that  he  might  take  a  fit 
of  "giving  up"  something,  the  value  of 
which  is  only  known  where  the  some- 
thing exists.  Call  the  feeling  as  we  may, 
you  scarcely  ever  meet  an  Englishman  in 
the  East  who  has  the  least  inclination 
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to  give  tip  a  rood  of  land  once  gained. 
I  am  not  either  defending  or  assail- 
ing the  feeling,  but  stating  the  fact 

Perhaps  no  day-dawn  in  the  world 
surpasses  in  beauty  that  of  the  passage 
through  the  straits  of  Jubal  into  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.     There  are  no  richer  tints 
on  the  heather  of  Scotland  and  Camber- 
land,  or  on  the  vines  of  Italy  and  France. 
You  know,    too,    that  the    '^Sinaitic 
range"   on   the   one    hand,    and   the 
African  on  the  other — ^the  Arab  here,  the 
African  there — ^represents  a  great  gulf, 
frequently  passed,  it  is  true,  bat  never 
filled  up  so  as  to  represent  a  perma- 
nent highway  for  human  life.     There 
is  no  blade  of  grass  in  viewj    it  is 
merely  the  son's  magical  tints  you  see  on 
the    bleak    mountains,  now  gray,  now 
golden,  here  standing  out  in  bright  relief, 
there  deepening  into    shade,  but  alto- 
gether most  beautiful  when  seen  on  a 
still  morning,  over  a  calm   sea.     The 
canal  is  French,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
think  so  when  you  see  the  number  of 
English  flags  in  the  Gulf  and  the  Canal 
itself,  and  at  Port  Said.   Only,  the  ports 
are  not  English,  or  at  least  not  what  one 
would  like  to  think  English,  for  vice,  in 
all  truth,  is  reduced  to  a  fine  art,  especi- 
ally at  Port  Said.    The  form  of  life  is 
that  of  a  French  colony,  but  with  an  Arab 
and  Egyptian  basis,  in  all  probability  ir- 
removable, and  with  a  mixed  and  lawless 
population  of  all  natipns,  compared  with 
which  even  Alexandria  presents  many 
phases  of  settled  life.    If  you  go  from 
here  to    Italy    you    will    find    your 
country's  flag  at  the  end  as  you  leave  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage.     If  you 
go  direct  to  London  you  find  it  every- 
where, skirting  the  rugged  pictoresque 
coasts     of    Tunis     and   Algeria,   and 
waving  from  a  fleet  of  mast-heads  at 
Gibraltar.     Of  the  canal  you  find  mer- 
chants speaking  doubtfully.    The  dues 
take  away  so  much  from  every  ton  of 
cargo  that  the  steamers  are  not  paying. 
Moreover,  merchants   at   times   prefer 
the  Cape  route  as  a  cheap   method  of 
warehousing,  when  an  advance  of  prices 
may  be  looked  for,  and  in  some  other 
cases.     1  suppose  one  of  the  first  neces- 
sities now  to  Indian  trade  by  the  canal 


is  reduction  of  dues,  and  the  fizsi  step 
to  that  will  probably  be  the  purchase  of 
the  canal  as  ahighway  for  all  nations. 

There  is  something  curious  and  well 
worth  study  in  the  Canal  trade  as  com- 
pared with  that  by  the  Cape.  What 
deep  and  obscure  law  is  it  that  govenis 
trade  routes ;  that  causes  some  to  be 
abandoned  for  ages,  and  then  to  he  x^ 
sumed;  that  causes  others  to  rise  im- 
perceptibly, and  become  at  once  all- 
important  to  some  nation  or  natiosB? 
For  instance,  it  was  observed  at  one 
time  recently  that  the  boatmen  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  took  a  fancy  to  ran 
past  Bombay  all  the  way  to  CalcatU. 
I  asked  a  gentleman,  who  knew  as  much 
about  the  trades  as  most  people,  why  it 
was,  but  he  knew  no  more  of  the  eaoses 
than  I  did  myself  j  though  he  knew  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  &ctB.  And  so 
of  the  Dacca  trade.  <^Why  do  not 
more  Dacca  boats  come  with  grain" 
asked  Mr.  Bernard  of  the  Dacca  boatmen 
on  the  Ganges,  "  when  there  is  so  good 
a  demand  f"  ''DonH  know,  siMb; 
more  are  coming.  Enow  no  more." 
Again,  take  the  trade  to  Western 
China  by  either  of  the  two  alternative 
routes.  We  know  of  chronic  and  fear- 
f al  warfare,  it  is  true,  but  we  also  know 
of  a  steady  demand  for  '*  goods ; "  and 
what  is  more,  of  individual  natiTe 
enterprise  of  a  remarkable  kind.  And 
so  at  Yarkund,  in  Central  Asia,  and 
elsewhere.  Stray  travellers  are  con< 
stantly  wending  their  way  over  tiiese 
strange  wild  regions,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  Eussia  here,  with  Chma  theie, 
with  Panthays,  with  men  of  fierce  pas- 
sions and  inexorable  creeds,  soffering 
greatly,  succeeding  greatly,  falling  into 
helpless  poverty,  never  again  bdng 
heard  of  by  Mend  or  co-tnuler.  But 
the  routes  never  close.  So  with  the 
Cape.  Its  day,  people  said,  was  oyer. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Canal  the 
Cape  route  would  be  like  the  king's 
highway  and  the  stage-coach.  It  is  an 
error.  Old  routes  may  be  abandoned, 
but  they  rarely  dose ;  and  the  way  bj 
the  Cape  may  yet  be  of  vital  importance 
to  us  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  war. 

James  Routuedgr 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  BED-TIMR 

The  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  hall, 
The  curfew  of  the  children's  day, 
That  calls  each  little  pattering  foot 

From  dance  and  song  and  livelong  play; 
Their  day  that  in  our  wider  light 
Floats  like  a  silver  day-moon  white. 
Nor  in  our  darkness  sinks  to  rest, 
But  sets  within  a  golden  west. 

Ah,  tender  hour  that  sends  a  drift 

Of  children's  kisses  through  the  house, 
And  cuckoo-notes  of  sweet  "  Good  night," 

That  thoughts  of  heaven  and  home  arouse ; 
And  a  soft  stir  to  sense  and  heart, 
As  when  the  hee  and  blossom  part ; 
And  little  feet  that  patter  slower, 
Like  the  last  droppings  of  the  shower. 

And  in  the  children's  rooms  aloft 
What  blossom  shapes  do  gaily  slip 

Their  dainty  sheaths,  and  rosy  ran 
Prom  clasping  hand  and  kissiug  lip, 

A  naked  sweetness  to  the  eye, — 

Blo.43om  and  babe  and  butterfly 

In  witching  one,  so  dear  a  sight ! 

An  eccttasy  of  life  and  light. 

And,  ah,  what  lovely  witcheries 
Bestrew  the  floor!  an  empty  sock. 

By  vanished  dance  and  song  left  loose 
As  dead  birds'  throats;  a  tiny  smock 

That,  sure,  upon  some  meadow  grew. 

And  drank  the  heaven-sweet  rains;  a  shoe 

Scarce  bigger  than  an  acorn  cup; 

Frocks  that  seem  flowery  meads  cut  up. 

Then  lily-drest  in  angel-white 

To  mother's  knee  they  tiooping  come. 
The  soft  palms  fold  like  kissing  shells, 

And  they  and  we  go  singing  home, — 
Their  bright  heads  bowed  and  worshipping, 
As  though  some  glory  of  the  spring, 
Some  didOfodil  that  mocks  the  day. 
Should  fold  his  golden  palms  and  pray. 
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The  gates  of  Paradise  swing  wide 

A  moment's  space  in  soft  acconi, 
And  those  dread  Angels,  Life  and  Death, 

A  moment  vail  the  flaming  sword, 
As  o'er  this  weary  world  forlorn 
From  Eden's  secret  heart  is  borne 
That  breath  of  Paradise  most  fair, 
Which  mothers  call  *Hhe  children's  prayer." 

Ah,  deep  pathetic  mystery ! 

The  world's  great  woe  unconscious  hung, 
A  rain-drop  on  a  blossom's  lip; 

White  innocence  that  woos  our  wrong, 
And  Love  divine  that  looks  again, 
TTnconscious  of  the  Cross  and  pain, 
From  sweet  child-eyes,  and  in  that  child 
iSad  earth  and  heaven  reconciled. 


Then  kissed,  on  beds  we  lay  them  down, 

As  fragrant-white  as  clover'd  sod, 
And  all  the  upper  floors  grow  hushed 

With  children's  sleep,  and  dews  of  God. 
And  as  our  start*  their  beams  do  hide, 
The  stars  of  twilight,  opening  wide. 
Take  up  the  heavenly  tale  at  even, 
And  light  us  ou  to  God  and  heaven. 

Jane  Ellice  Hopkins. 
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THE  MILITAEY  FUTURE  OF  GERMANY. 


Those    who     would    understand    the 
exigencies  of  Berlin   politicians,    and 
the  anxieties  of  Berlin  strat^ists,  must 
avoid  the  error  our  press  has  of  late 
very  generally  fallen  into,  of  treating 
the  question  of  the  future  of  Germany 
as  though  it  were  something  that  has 
to    be    discussed  exclusively  between 
herself  and  France.     The  days  are  alto- 
gether past  when  the  ''Duel  of  the 
Nations  "  could  mean  nothing  else  than 
individual  struggle  between  that  which 
was,  and  that  which  now  is,  the  new 
empire  in  Europe.     All  arguments  and 
reflections    that   ignore    the  fieict  that 
there  are  other  great  empires,  whose 
policy  must  seriously  influence  the  states- 
men of  Germany,  rest  on  too  partial  a 
view  of  the  European  situation  to  be 
worth  earnest  discussion.     Yet  the  com- 
mon belief  with  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bours   is  to  speak  and  write  just  as 
though  the  old   dualism    of    western 
Europe  had  been,  and  would  continue 
to  be,  the  sole  part  of  continental  politics 
that  deserves  anxious  consideration,  or 
that  can  affect  continental  politicians 
profoundly.     It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
these  pages  to  show  that  such  views  are 
altogether  too  limited;   and  that  the 
solution    of   any    great    international 
problem  of  our  time  must  be  sought  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  often  repeated 
struggle  between  France  and  GK^rmany. 
We  may  illustrate  this  first  by  looking 
a  little  closely  at  the  history  of  the  crisis 
that  occurred  but  three  months  since ; 
when  the  utter  fallacy  of.  the  popular 
belief  that  ascribed  it  solely  to  German 
fears  of  growing  French  strength  and 
improved  French  organization,  will  soon 
become  apparent.     It  was  not  wittkout 
reason,  certainly,  that  when  the  military 
advisers  in  Prussia  strove  last  May  to 
force  on  the  war  which  only  Russian 
intervention  stayed,  genuine  astonish- 
ment was  expressed  by  those  in  France 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  who  knew  how 


utterly  unfit  she  was  to  cope  with  her 
old  rival,  and  how  impossible  of  execu- 
tion the  hopes  of  early  revenge  attri- 
buted    to     Frenchmen     are.       This 
sentiment  has  naturally  not  been  less- 
ened by  the  recent  discussions  on  the 
exact  strength  of  French  armaments. 
And    many    persons,    reasoning    from 
what  lies  on  the  surface    only,    and 
assuming  with  truth  that  facts  obvi- 
ous to    a    chance   observer   of  things 
in    France    cannot    possibly    be    hid 
from  the  watchful  observance  of  Berliii, 
declare    their    belief    that   as   Count 
Moltke  could  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  French  army,  the  designs  imputed 
to  him  in  May  on  authority  which  is 
hardly  controvertible,  could  never  have 
actually  existed.     Now  the  premisses 
of  this  argument  are  all  sound  enough. 
France  really  has  not  under  arms  three- 
fourths  of  the  peace  establishment  of 
her   warlike   neighbour.     It    is    only 
within  the  last  month  that  her  War 
Office  has  taken  the  first  step  towards 
training  even  the  first  instalment  of 
the  future  Reserve  that  is  to  fill  it  up 
to  a  field  army ;  whilst  every  Grerman 
reservist  is  trained  and  ready  for  his 
place    at    calL     Her    territorial    army 
exists  solely  on  paper.     Her  armament 
is  incomplete.     Her  supply  of  stores  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
a  great  campaign.     In  short,  if  forced 
into  the  struggle  now,  she  would  un- 
doubtedly   enter    it    under    far    less 
favourable    conditions    than  those    of 
1870  as  regards  her  own  part :  whilst 
the  German  forces  would  not  only  be 
strengthened  by  the  prestige  of  victory, 
and   the   advantage  of  experience  on 
their  side,  but  would  be  found  more 
complete  and  fit  throughout   at   every 
point  than  was  the  case  five  years  ago  ; 
for  to  make  them  so  has  been  the  object 
of  unwearied  and  able  administrators, 
supported  by   an    enthusiastic  nation, 
and  supplied  with    almost    unlimited 
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fonds.  And  all  this  contrast  is  folly 
known  and  carefiillj  studied  in  the 
giant  bureau  on  the  Thier- Garten, 
where  military  science,  trained  to  ap- 
proach mathematical  precision,  has 
concentrated  all  the  material  that  brain 
"vrork  can  create  to  make  militaiy  pre- 
dominance once  gained  a  constant  pos- 
session. But  when  all  this  is  granted, 
it  is  none  the  less  an  error  to  assume 
that  there  could  have  been  no  wish  or 
desire  to  force  France  three  months 
since  against  her  will  into  the  unequal 
contest  that  should  end  in  her  absolute 
prostration ;  or  to  dispute  that  war  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  xmscrupu- 
lously  produced  but  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck had  but  little  immediately  to  gain 
by  it,  and  Russia  much  to  lose. 

Yet  those  who  reason  that  the  thing 
could  not  have  occurred  would  speak 
with  justice,  if  Germany  and  France 
were  alone  of  any  account  in  Europe. 
Their  mistake  is  in  foigetting  that 
the  new  empire  which  now  throws 
its  shadow  across  the  continent  is 
after  all  but  one  of  four  great  powers 
of  the.  first  class,  among  whom  the 
military  supremacy  of  the  world  is, 
and  long  has  been,  distributed.  They 
forget  above  all  that  although  two  of 
these  have  succumbed  to  Prussian  arms 
in  decisive  single  combat,  there  remains 
one  which  still  believes,  or  tries  to 
believe  herself  fully  a  match  for  the 
victor.  Stranger  than  all,  those  who 
talk  so  much  of  the  lessons  of  Jena,  of 
Stein's  and  Schamhorst's  skill  in  breath- 
ing new  life  into  the  crushed  soul  of 
their  country,  and  of  the  sudden  rever- 
sal of  defeat  which  followed  the  address 
of  Frederick  William  and  the  song 
of  Amdt,  ignore  entirely  the  conditions 
under  which  Prussia  drew  the  sword  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  What 
would  have  been  but  desperate  and 
foolish  in  her  had  she  stood  alone, 
was  hopeful  and  just  in  the  then 
state  of  £urope.  Bussia  was  pouring 
into  Poland  the  heavy  legions  un- 
wearied with  their  task  of  chasing 
the  French  eagles  westward.  English 
ships    lay    before   each  German    port 

"ady  to   cover  the  entry  of  English 


agents  bringing  English  arms  and  sub- 
sidies. Austria,  occupying  by  her  cen- 
tral geographical  position  tiie  vhols 
flank  of  the  future  theatre  of  war,  wu 
arming  slowly  and  secretly  with  the 
design  already  formed  of  striking  in 
and  turning  the  straggle  hopelesaly 
against  Napoleon,  should  he  prove,  as 
he  did  prove,  unable  to  strike  down 
the  northern  allies  in  his  first  fierce 
onset  Even  dull  Catholic  Bavaria, 
which  owed  so  much  of  seeming 
grandeur  to  France,  was  already  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  she  could 
safely  turn  her  arms  against  the  hated 
Protector  of  the  Bheniah  Confederatioo, 
and  carry  its  lesser  members  with  her. 
There  is  a  present  fashion,  both  in  and 
out  of  Germany,  of  speaking  of  Blucher 
and  Gneisenau  as  leading  the  Pmssiana 
on  to  victory  in  1813.  The  army  which 
Bliicher  actually  led,  and  Gneisenan 
guided,  to  that  terrible  overthrow  of 
Macdonald  on  the  Katzbach,  which 
was  the  presage  of  his  master's  greater 
disaster  on  the  Elster— was  in  reality 
very  largely  composed  of  Eussians, placed 
under  the  old  German  hero  no  less  from 
sound  motives  of  policy,  than  out  of 
respect  for  his  genuine  %hting  power. 
In  brief^  it  was  only  as  one  member  of 
a  great  alliance  that  Prussia  roee  from 
her  humiliation  to  fresh  grandeur— to 
power  in  Europe  beyond  that  achieved 
by  Frederick,  won  by  victories  that 
threw  even  Frederick's  into  the  shade. 
Is  this  a  lesson  that  Frederick's  sac- 
cessors  are  likely  to  ignore,  when  men 
talk  of  a  new  Jena,  and  its  teachings^ 
and  apply  the  words  to  Prussia's  ancient 
enemy?  Far  from  it.  Those  that 
weigh  the  contingencies  of  Eoropean 
politics  as  they  affect  Berlin,  and  strive 
to  forecast  their  future  turns,  are  men 
essentially  of  historic  minds,  though 
gifted  with  the  power  of  grasping  the 
conditions  of  the  days  they  lire  iD« 
Neither  Prince  Bismarck  nor  Count 
Moltke  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  vnlgar 
belief  that  the  next  serious  continental 
crisis  must  inevitably  be  but  a  repetition 
of  the  last,  a  duel  between  Germanj 
and  France,  with  the  latter  thoroughlj 
overweighted.     The  very  haste  lately 
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shown  to  bring  it  on  in  this  special  shape 
proved  their  conviction  that  it  could 
entail  no  serious  danger  to  the  empire, 
and  that  such  could  come  only  when 
France  had  had  time  to  form  a  league 
with  others  whose  object  it  would  be  to 
humble  Grermany  in  her  turn.  France, 
the  possible  ally  of  Germany's  new 
antagonists  not  France  the  present 
enemy,  was  the  key  to  that  skilfuj  mix- 
ture of  hectoring  with  pretended  fear 
which  deceived,  not  only  other  nations, 
but  the  sober-minded  Germans  them- 
selves, the  balance  of  whose  reasoning 
power  the  intoxication  of  conquest  has 
unsettled. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  all  impoit- 
ant    to  inquire  what   are  the   future 
poesibilities    agauist    which     German 
statesmen  and   strategists   feel    them- 
selves thus  urged  to  provide,  even  at 
the  cost  of  present  wrong-doing.     The 
new  Empire  has  not  a  friend  in  Europe: 
and  no  one  asserts  this  more  plainly 
than  its  own  chief  organs.     Is  it  forced, 
therefore,   to  contemplate  the  dreadful 
issue  of  an  indignant  continent  rising  up 
against  it  as  one  man,  as  against  the 
Napoleonic  Empire  when  once  the  fail- 
are  before  Moscow  turned  the  tide  of  its 
successes  1    No,  indeed.    Obnoxious  as 
Germany  has  made  herself  in  Scandina- 
via by  her  cynical  contempt  for  treaties 
in  the  matter  of  Schleswig ;  feared  as 
she  is  in  Switzerland  and  in  Austria  for 
vrhat  the  patriots  of  those   countries 
think   her  insolent  pretensions  to  the 
allegiance  of  all  that  use  her  tongue ; 
dreaded  in   Holland  and  Belgium  for 
her  greed  of  ports  and  colonies  and  com- 
merce;   coldly  disliked   by  Eussia  as 
the  new  barrier  to  all  ambitious  Musco- 
vite policy  that  tends  westward;  it  is 
in  France  alone,  where  the  iron  yoke 
of  subjection  entered  into  men's  souls, 
that  she  is  hated  with  something  like 
the    bitterness    of    personal    loathing 
which  Germans   felt    towards    France 
in  days  of  old  Napoleonic  sway.     And, 
besides  the  difference  of  sentiment,  there 
is  a  vast  difference,  too  often  overlooked, 
in  the  military  situation.     The  central 
geographical   position  of  Germany,   if 
laying  her  apparently  open  to  attack 


from  many  quarters,  and  giving  her,  as 
her  War  Office  is  wont  to  plead,  a  vast 
length  of  frontier  to  defend,  vaster  by 
far  than  that  of  any  other  country  but 
Austria,  is  in  truth  greatly  &vourable 
to  her  as  against  a  general  combination. 
Those  lesser  powers  which  at    times 
please  themselves  with  the  saying  of 
Count  Moltke,  that  it  would  take  one  or 
two  army  corps  to  look  after  a  single  one 
of  them  if  hostile,  would,  in  truth,  if  de- 
claring against  Grermany,  be  so  separated 
by  their  supposed  antagonist  that  neither 
one  of  them,  nor  all  combined,  could 
possibly  affect  the  course  of  a  fresh 
struggle.      If  venturing  to  draw  the 
sword  against  her,  they  would  but  give 
occupation  to  some  of  the  best  troops 
of  the  second  line  she  is  now  preparing 
under  her  new  Landsturm  law.      And 
certainly  whilst  Holland  and  Denmark 
keep  thrir  proposed  army  reforms,  as  is 
the  case  up  to  the  present  time,  wholly 
in  the  style  of  paper  project ;  and  Swit- 
zerland and  Sweden  trust  to  militia; 
while  Belgium  shows  herself  the  only 
one  of  these  lesser  powers  prepared  to 
sacrifice  commercial  demands  and  party 
aspirations  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
military  necessities ;  so  long  may  we  be 
sure  that   Germany  might  be  at  war 
with  one  and  all  to-morrow  without  de- 
ducting a  man  from  the  field  army 
with  which  she  would  carry  on  the 
struggle  with  more  formidable  foes. 

Italy  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  judge  of  as  affects 
their  general  future  as  a  whole.  But 
it  is  suficient  here  to  say  that  her  iso- 
lated geographical  position,  her  urgent 
financial  necessities,  her  general  need 
of  time  to  consolidate  the  national  ele- 
ments divided  for  many  centuries — ^all 
make  it  so  extremely  improbable  that 
she  would  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  a 
great  war  for  any  cause  less  than  that 
of  self-preservation,  that  she  may  be 
left  out  of  our  present  view.  Certainly 
she  cannot  affect  the  present  policy  of 
Berlin,  nor  of  those  other  Cabinets 
with  which  that  of  Berlin  is  chiefly 
concerned. 

Putting  France  then  for  the  present  al- 
together aside,  for  the  very  sufficient  r^ 
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sons  already  given,  reasons  which  may  be 
said  to  amount  to  demonstration,  that  she 
cannot  hopefully  play  the  leading  part 
in  the  near  military  future  of  Europe, 
and  knows  this  weU  enough  not  to  at- 
tempt it  ]  we  must  fix  our  attention  on 
Austria,  or  Russia,  or  both  together,  as 
the  real  cause  of  German  uneasiness, 
that  uneasiness  which  of  late  took  the 
alarming  form  of  preparing  to  crush 
utterly  out  of  France  the  power  of 
future  combinations  with  other  great 
states,  and  so  exclude  her  from 
the  problem  of  the  military  future  of 
Germany.  If  this  feeling  be  genuine 
and  unfeigned,  that  is,  if  Germany  has 
really  any  possible  foe  she  counts  mena- 
cing to  her  newly  won  greatness,  that  foe 
cannot  be  found  in  France,  much  less 
in  the  smaller  independent  States.  It 
must  be  sought,  therefore,  in  the  two 
great  empires  that  border  her  to  the 
south  and  east.  We  will  look  at  each 
,  of  these  a  little  in  detail,  to  discover,  if 
we  can,  how  far  such  anxiety  may  be 
justified. 

The  supposed  danger  can  hardly  come 
from  Austria.  She  knows  so  well  her 
want  of  that  unity  against  which  she 
would  have  to  contend ;  her  statesmen 
are  so  fully  aware  of  the  internal  diffi- 
culties that  would  arise  upon  the  rear 
of  her  armies  if  a  single-handed  contest 
with  Germany  were  forced  upon  her; 
her  whole  political  administration  is  not 
merely  severed  into  two  co-equal  jealous 
parts  by  that  dual  system  which  is  the 
charter  of  her  modem  life,  but  so  com- 
plex, slow  and  feeble  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  Grerman  empire ;  that  these 
facts  alone,  which  are  too  patent  to  be 
ignored  at  home  or  abroad,  would  be 
sufficient  guarantees  for  her  quietude  if 
not^absolutely  attacked  by  her  formidable 
neighbour.  Above  all,  eight  millions 
of  her  motley  population,  the  most  in- 
telligent, active,  and  wealthy  of  the 
races  that  make  up  Austro-Hungary, 
would  give  their  sympathies  wholly 
to  her  foe,  if  Vienna  broke  with 
Berlin  to-morrow.  Most  real  would  be 
Austria's  danger  then,  with  her  Teu- 
tonic population  absolutely  hostile,  her 

'^«ch8  coldly  disposed  towards  the  cen- 


tralizing monarchy,  and  the  Serbs  and 
Croats    ready    to   turn   at  any  time 
against  an  administration  whidi  is  in 
their  eyes  the  instrument  of  the  op- 
pression of   their  own   races  by  the 
Magyar.     In  fact  such  a  war  would  be 
dangerous  in  any  case  to  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  and  defeat  would  seriously  imr 
penl  its  crown.  But  all  this  is  on  the  sop- 
position  that  Austria  has  orsoon  will  have 
equal  military  means  to  those  of  Germany 
for  such  a  conflict.     This,  however,  ia 
very  far  from  being  the  case,  as  a  kief 
comparison  will  show.     Of  the  year's 
class  of  young  men  available  for  the 
conscription,    which  is  within  a  few 
thousands  of  the  number  reckoned  on 
in  Germany,  she  allots  to  regular  train- 
ing  for  the    three  years'  serrioe  but 
95,000,  whilst  Germany  sets  ^nrt»  in- 
cluding substitutes  for  possible  absen- 
tees,  130,000.      It  follows  that  those 
fully  qualified  and  yet   passed  over  in 
Austria,  although  enrolled  ostensibly  in 
the  Landwehr,  rather  weaken  than  re- 
inforce that  arm  of  the  service ;  at  least 
according  to  the  modem  view  of  mili- 
tary organization,  which  makes  the  mili- 
tiaman date  his  efficiency  only  from  the 
completion  of  his  service  in  the  line. 
In  men,  at  any  rate,  it  is  dear  that 
Austria  can  as  little  hope  to  rival  Ge> 
many  numerically,  as  to  match  her  in- 
ferior races  with  the  hardy  peasants  of 
Pomerania  and  Brandenburg.  Bat  men, 
as  all  the  world  has  lately  learnt  by 
patent  examples,  do  not  decide  a  gieat 
war  speedily  unless  sent  into  the  field 
well    organized,    and    found  in  eveiy 
necessary.       To    prepare    and    main- 
tain   the     equipments     required    for 
war  during  years   of  peace  is  a  dnty 
entailing  much  of  the  regular  annual 
military  expenditure  of  great  nations: 
and  hence  their   average  outlay,  tak- 
ing prices  as  nearly  equal,  afifords  a 
rough  test  of  their  desire  to  be  ready 
for  the  least  emergency.     Now  in  pro- 
portion to  her  income,  Austria  is  at  pre- 
sent by  far  the  most  economical  of  the 
great  powers  of  the   Continent.     For 
whilst  Germany  is  spending  26  per  cent 
of  the  national  receipts  on  her  arma- 
ments, France  30,  and  Bussia  no  less 
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than  3G  per  cent,  Aastria  is  content  with 
an  outlay  of  less  than  20  per  cent.  And 
this  at  a  time  when^  Germany  is  known 
to  have  relieved  her  own  exchequer  of 
all  the  direct  expenses  of  fortifications 
military  railroads  and  re-armaments  hy 
the  use  of  the  ¥rench  indemnity. 

There  could  he  no  more  patent  proof 
than    this    hard    pecuniaiy  fact,    that 
Austria  does  not  intend  to  maintain  the 
race  for  power  with  her  ancient  rival  hy 
force  of  arms.    She  is  weaker  now,  she 
admits;  and  each  year  that  sees  her 
numbers  of  reserve  men  so  much  less 
than  those  of  Germany,  and  her  military 
administration  so  much  cheaper,  must 
evidently  put  it  more  and  more  out  of 
her  power  to    engage    her   neighbour 
on  equal  terms.     Austrians  know  this, 
and   naturally  chafe  at    it.       Indeed, 
the     very    figures    we    are    following 
are    taken    £rom  an    Austrian  autho- 
rity.      But    what    they    know    and 
feel   so    keenly  is  of  course  not  less 
known  at  Berlin.     And  it  follows  that 
it   cannot    he    Austria  which    is    the 
object  of  secret  national  dread  in  Ger- 
many; unless,   indeed,   her  power  be 
viewed  as  subsidiary  to  some  more  dan- 
gerous adversary.     But  this  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  France  at  present.     An 
alliance    between    these    two  unaided 
from    elsewhere     could     hardly    have 
terrors  just  yet  for  the  great  power  that 
has  humbled  each  successively;   even 
did  their  natural  antagonism  of  senti- 
ment and  interests  allow  them  to  pre- 
pare secretly  for  a  common  revenge, 
which  the  common  foe  would  assuredly 
anticipate  by  striking  before  either  was 
ready. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  but  clearing 
the  ground.  It  has  been  our  object  to 
show  that  there  is  but  one  power  left 
in  Europe  which  Germany  has  any 
cause  to  fear ;  that  formidable  Muscovite 
Empire,  in  attempting  to  subdue  wnich 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  ^poleon 
spent  all  his  strength  in  vain,  and 
prepared  his  own  ruin  in  the  strain  of 
the  effort.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to 
protest  roundly  that  Germany  may  be 
trusted  not  to  repeat  his  crimes  or  his 
errors.  History,  however,  cannot  be  fore- 


cast in  this  easy  strain.  All  that  is  certain 
on  this  stLbject  is,  that  the  great  motive 
powers  which  make  for  war — ambition, 
distrust,  dislike,  envy  of  each  other's 
greatness,   and  clashing   interests — are 
busily  astir  in  both  these  empires.     Ger- 
man officers — a  caste  more  powerful  in 
their  land  at  present  than  any  caste 
at  all  has  been  in  any  great  country 
for    centuries  —  avow  it   to  be    their 
next  duty  to  the  Fatherland  to  chastise 
the  Muscovite  pride.     On  their  side,  all 
the  better  class  of  Eussians,  the  strictly 
German    party   only    excepted,    never 
cease  to  declare,  at  home  and  abroad, 
their  strong  conviction  that  the  new 
empire  will  sooner  or  later   fasten    a 
quarrel  on  the  old.     The  heir  of  all  the 
Kussians  is  openly  zealous  in  fostering 
the    national    feelings,    which   include 
hatred  of  Prussians  and  Prussianising 
institutions  as  a  cardinal  point  in  their 
creed.     The  revolutionary  change  that 
has  come  over  war  by  means  of  steam 
and  telegraph,  has  deprived  Bussia,  as 
wise  old  Prince  Paskievitch  pointed  out 
on  his  death- bed,  of  that  vast  strength 
against  the  aggressor  which  her  wide 
territory  gave,  when  each  autumn  and 
spring  turned  her  highways  into  what 
Kapoleon,  in  despair  of  using  victory 
by  pursuit,  termed  "  her  fifth  element " 
of  mud.     Bussia  indeed  remaining  as 
she  is,  her  standing  army  little  larger 
numerically  than  that  of  her  neighbour, 
and  inferior  in  every  other  condition  that 
brings  victory,  would  be  an  almost  cer- 
tain prey  to  German  attack.  But  Bussia 
does  not  intend  so  to  remain.     From 
the  peasant  to  the  Czar  her  people  all 
have  the  conviction  that  sacrifice  and 
exertion  are  necessary  to  give  back  to 
their     beloved    empire    the     military 
primacy  she  claimed  under  Alexander  I. 
and  Nicholas.     They  are]  resolved  to 
undergo  whatever  is  necessary  for  this 
end.      The  schemes  of  reorganisation 
prepared,  and  now  accepted  as  law,  are 
as  vast  and    far-reaching  as  the   most 
ambitious    Muscovite    could    possibly 
desire.   They  are  spurred  on,  too,  by  the 
belief  that  it  is  but  one  old  man's  un- 
certain life  that  preserves  the  present 
condition  of  things,  in  which  personf 
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friendship  and  certain  limited  material 
interests  overbear  national  sentiment  and 
dreams  of  future  supremacy.  And  it  is 
the  full  knowledge  of  these  schemes, 
and  of  the  possible  effect  of  their  accom- 
plishment on  Germany,  which  keeps 
the  weary  brains  at  Berlin  in  a  state  of 
tension,  and  in  turn  makes  Europe, 
apparently  with  no  just  cause,  anxious 
lest  her  peace  should  be  suddenly  and 
violently  broken. 

As  the  military  projects  of  Eussia  are 
not  only  more  vast  in  outline,  but  more 
complicated  in  detail  than  the  organisa- 
tion of  any  of  the  powers  she  would 
ontshine,  we  shall  but  sketch  them 
in  outline,  premising  that  what  we 
know  only  in  the  general,  is  closely 
studied  and  thoroughly  understood  at 
Berlin,  where  knowledge  on  such  heads 
is  drawn  £rom  long  practice,  and 
quickened  in  this  instance  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  Our  par- 
ticulars, we  may  here  say,  come  to  us 
mainly  through  Austrian  sources ;  and 
in  this  peculiar  part  of  military  science, 
known  as  logistics,  or  the  study  of  the 
military  resources  of  nations,  the  War 
Bureau  of  Vienna,  raised  to  a  high 
pitch  of  knowledge  under  the  re^me 
of  Baron  Kuhn,  is  secondary  only  to  that 
over  which  Count  Moltke  presides. 

The  nominal  peace  strength  of  the 
Russian  army  has  been  hitherto  estima- 
ted at  about  800,000  men.  But  it  has 
long  been  known  that  for  offensive  service 
in  Europe  large  deductions  would  have 
to  be  made  from  these  numbers  for  such 
hitherto  wholly  sedentary  troops  as  the 
numerous  garrison  and  other  local  bat- 
talions, and  of  course  for  the  mixed  con- 
tingents maintained  for  Asian  service, 
which  would  be  as  little  available  for 
action  on  the  side  of  Germany,  as  is  our 
Punjaub  Frontier  Force  for  an  expedition 
to  Spain.  An  army  of  600,000  men 
with  the  colours,  backed  by  a  dispersed 
and  untrained  body  of  reserve,  has  been 
therefore  declared  by  the  ablest  statis- 
ticians of  both  Berlin  and  Vienna  to 
be  the  very  utmost  that  the  Muscovite 
Empire  could  hitherto  dispose  of  for 
field  operations  in  a  European  war.  For 
although  it  was  known  that  each  year's 


contingent  drawn,  even  before  the  new 
law  of  universal  service,  most  yield  a 
large  surplus  of  nominal  recruits ;  yet 
these  were  believed  to  be  left  undiilled, 
and  mainly  registered  as  generally  avail- 
able for  call  in  war,,  not  being  eyen 
required  to  remain  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts, but  being  liable  to  be  summoned 
to  the  nearest  depdt  in  time  of  war. 
Now  the  essence  of  the  great  change 
lately  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Empire 
is  not  merely  to  extend  militaiy  liability 
to  all  classes,  but  to  shorten  greatly  the 
duration  of  its  length.  Instead  of  the 
soldier  being  with  the  colours  from 
seven  to  ten  years,  as  before,  he  is  to 
remain  no  more  than  six  in  any  case, 
the  bulk  of  the  line  only  four,  andlaxge 
portions,  under  special  conditions,  for 
much  shorter  periods.  Recent  odcn- 
lations  in  a  Eussian  military  jonmal 
prove  that,  when  the  law  comes  into  M 
working,  the  yearly  contingent  takea 
into  the  ranks  will  be  just  double  the 
old  standard,  and  the  number  of  trained 
men  passed  out  yearly  into  the  reserve 
for  call  to  the  ranks  in  war  will  be 
at  least  three  -  fold  what  it  has  ever 
hitherto  been,  even  when  the  caJra 
were  kept  at  the  lowest  by  the  premature 
discharge  of  men  for  economy's  sake. 

It  h^,  of  course,  naturally  occoned 
to  the  Russian  staff,  as  one  of  its  chief 
obstacles,  that  the  cadres  hitherto  exist- 
ing, the  officers  of  which  are  notoriously 
many  of  them  lacking  in  the  power  of 
instructing  others,  are  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  training  the  whole  mass  of 
recruits  to  be  thus  suddenly  bronght  in. 
A  great  part  of  this  duty  is,  therefore, 
to  be  assigned  to  the  so-called  ''Local" 
and  "  Garrison  "  battalions,  the  whole 
form  and  functions  of  which  are  to  be 
modified  with  a  view  mainly  to  this 
end.  Their  cadres  of  officers  are  being 
enlarged,  so  that  with  an  addition  made 
on  mobilisation  of  reserve  officers 
(whose  commissions  may  be  held  by 
mercantile  or  professioiial  men)  each 
battalion  can  be  at  once  formed  into  four, 
whilst  in  peace  it  can  act  as  a  training 
school  But  at  the  first  sound  of  war, 
the  functions  of  the  two  classes  men- 
tioned separate.  The  Local  battalions,  be- 
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coming  Local  regiments,  are  to  nndertake 
the  whole  care  of  internal  order.  TheGrar- 
rison  hattalions,  each  calling  np  reserve 
men  to  complete  it  to  the  strength  of  a 
war  regiment  of  four  battalions,  are  to 
be  ready  to  act  as  a  second  line  to  the 
field  army  proper,  performing,  in  fact, 
very  much  the '  same  functions  as  the 
German  Landwehr  did  so  efficiently  in 
France  in  the  late  war.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  twenty-nine  Garrison  battalions 
now  maintained  can  thus  be  made  to 
add  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
at  a  few  weeks  notice,  to  the  efEectiye 
forces  moved  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Another  step  of  great  importance, 
is  to  change  and  enlarge  the  regimen- 
tal cadres  of  the  guards  and  line,  so 
as  to  provide  that  each  one  on  moving 
may  leave  a  depot  battalion  behind  it^ 
which  is  to  be  completed  and  main- 
tained constantly,  after  mobilisation,  at 
a  strength  of  a  thousand  men,  and  is 
specially  charged  with  supplying  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  regiment  in  the 
field.  As  there  are  stated  to  be  199 
regiments  on  the  Eussian  list,  the  new 
scheme  provides  in  round  numbers  200 
of  such  battalions,  being  a  further  addi- 
tion to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  nation 
in  time  of  war ;  though  not  intended 
in  this  case  to  imitate  the  Grairison 
regiments,  and  take  active  service  in  the 
field  as  distinct  units,  but  to  send  their 
men  on  in  detachmenta 

But  these  two  new  creations  will  soon 
be  found  insufficient  to  absorb  the 
rapidly  growing  lists  of  reserve  men. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  years'  working 
of  the  law,  it  has  been  calculated  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  million  soldiers  passed  through 
the  ranks  with  varying  length  of  service 
(in  very  special  cases  this  may  be  con- 
tracted even  to  three  months)  for 
whom  no  room  is  found  in  active 
or  local  and  dep6t  forces.  Provision 
is  therefore  made  in  the  scheme  for 
the  formation  of  independent  Eeserve 
battalions  to  specially  include  this 
surplus ;  and  it  is  calcrdated  that  these, 
with  the  other  additions  already  noticed, 
but  exclusive  of  the  Local  regiments 
(which  are  supposed  not  to  move  even  in 


case  of  war),  will  add  a  round  half  mil- 
lion to  the  regular  field  army.  But  as 
this  is  itself,  on  the  new  footing  proposed, 
placed  at  the  esti&ated  strength  of  a 
clear  million  and  a  half,  it  follows  that 
when  Eussia  has  carried  out  her  pro- 
jects to  completion,  she  will  be  able  to 
summon  under  arms  at  the  sound  of  war 
no  less  than  two  millions  of  effective 
trained  soldiers,  besides  garrisoning  her 
soil  with  others  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  adding  to  them  in  case  of  invasion, 
a  Landsturm  of  very  formidable  dimen- 
sions. Of  this  last  body  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  four  youngest  classes 
are  liable  to  prolonged  service  at  home 
in  case  of  war.  The  force  is  to  occupy 
a  position  as  to  efficiency  midway,  in 
theoiy  at  least,  between  the  Prussian 
Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  comprising 
all  reserve  men  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  their  service,  mixed 
with  those  who  have  escaped  the 
training,  though  declared  efficient  for  it. 
The  statistical  calculation  is  that  the 
four  years*  classes  liable  will  average 
300,000  men  each,  and  with  all  possible 
deductions  250,000 ;  so  that  Eussia  is 
deliberately  providing  a  third  million  of 
men  to  be  called  out  as  her  home  defen- 
sive army  in  support  of  the  two  millions 
to  be  arrayed  directly  against  the  enemy. 
And  the  law  finally  provides  that  all  the 
remaining  men  of  this  Opoltskmi,  or 
Landsturm,  are  to  be  enrdled  and  armed 
locally  in  case  of  war  in  such  small 
bodies  as  may  cause  least  inconvenience. 
Their  numbers,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
fifteen  years,  are  variously  estimated, 
but  by  no  one  at  less  than  two  millions ; 
completing  the  actual  armed  forces  of 
all  lunds,  therefore,  to  a  grand  total  of 
five  millions  of  men  at  the  least. 

Now  grand  totals  in  military  matters 
are  notoriously  deceptive.  M.  Thiers 
has  somewhere  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
as  the  result  of  his  own  study  of  archives, 
that  if  no  commander-in-chief  ever  yet 
credited  himself  with  the  full  number  of 
men  at  his  disposal,  no  war-office  ever 
made  proper  deductions  from  that  it 
believes  itself  able  to  put  into  the  field. 
In  the  case  of  Eussia  such  deduction" 
must  be  very  great.     Want  of  gr 
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officers  for  instruction  ;  want  of  honest 
administrative  means  for  working  so  vast 
a  machine ;  want  of  funds  and  stores  at 
the  decisive  moment  for  equipping  the 
reserves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  million 
and  a  half  of  field  troops  :  all  these  will 
tend  to  cut  the  effective  down.  Still 
when  every  possihle  allowance  is  made, 
no  one  need  he  surprised  that  Eussia's 
neighbour  looks  anxiously  at  her  plan 
of  reorganization;  nor  that  those  who 
believe  most  firmly  fn  her  pacific  inten- 
tions discern  in  the  wide  outlines  of 
such  a  scheme  the  fixed  resolution  of  a 
mighty  nation  to  place  its  military  power 
once  more  on  such  an  unquestioned  foot- 
ing that  it  shall  at  least  have  no  cause 
to  be  uneasy  at  that  neighbour's  tri- 
umphs. 

Such  being  Eussia's  resolve,  as  shown 
by  council  and  action,  should  it  make 
Germany  tremble  for  her  security  1  It 
is  in  asking  this  that  we  approach  the 
problem  we  have  set  ourselves  to  discuss 
without  pretending  literally  to  solve. 
And  the  first  answer  is  that  if  Eussia 
and  Germany  alone  stood  face  to  face, 
the  latter  would  neither  feel,  nor  have 
serious  cause  to  feel,  the  uneasiness  she 
is  reproached  with.  Her  organization 
is  so  perfect,  that  at  the  word  her  peace 
army  of  400,000  men  may  be  trebled, 
including  a  second  line  of  half  a  million 
soldiers,  as  well  trained  as  the  700,000 
that  would  move  before  them.  The 
new  Landsturm  Law  is  able — and  is  in- 
tended, as  we  have  lately  learnt — ^to 
provide  her  with  240  additional  bat- 
talions, formed  of  men  all  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  hardly  behind  the  Landwehr 
in  any  respect  except  as  to  supply  of 
officers.  Her  war  equipment  is  com- 
plete for  every  emergency  beyond  any 
other  that  empire  ever  had  at  command. 
Her  staff  is  the  most  highly  trained  in 
the  world*s  history ;  and  if  the  body  of 
officers  it  controls  are  not  the  men  of 
science  they  are  popularly  imagined, 
they  are  within  the  strict  limit  of  their 
profession  more  efficient  than  any  power 
has  possessed  since  Eome  conquered  the 
world.  If  she  has  no  leader  yet  named 
-"pecially  as  fit  to  wear  the  mantle  of  the 

^.eran  whom  age  must  soon  unfit  for 


the  duties  of  the  field,  the  system  he 
will  bequeath  is  so  perfect  in  its  working 
that  it  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  specially  great  genius. 

Eussia  might,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  complete  at  leisure  her  ambitious 
scheme  of  military  grandeur,  and  her 
reconstructed  army  would  still,  as  we 
hold  certain,  if  marched  to  invade  her 
neighbour,  march  to  defeat  as  decisiTe 
as  overtook  Benedek  or  Bazaine.  Stab- 
bom  and  strong  as  the  Eussian  soldiers 
are,  the  same  want  of  intelligence  in 
the  men,  and  of  good  leading  in  the 
officers,  that  sacrificed  them  in  thou- 
sands to  a  handful  of  French  and 
British  troops  at  Inkerman,  would  be 
found  fatal  to  them  when  opposed 
to  the  nimble  tactics  and  skilfQl  hand- 
ling which,  in  peace  as  weU  as  war,  are 
made  part  of  the  edacation  of  the  Ger- 
man army.  But  slightly  superior  in  groa 
numbers,  and  barely  equal  in  physical 
strength  and  endurance,  the  Mnscoyite 
would  enter  on  the  duel  against  the 
Teuton  with  every  other  conditiou 
of  victory  against  him.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  if  this  struggle  came, 
we  should  see  peace  dictated  at  Moscow 
on  German  terms  as  certainly  as  we 
have  seen  it  prescribed  at  Yiexma 
and  Paris.  More  than  this  :  those  who 
guide  German  military  thought  are  per- 
fectly conscious  of  their  present  supe- 
riority, and  of  the  fact  that  no  effort  of 
Eussia  for  a  generation  to  come  will 
suffice  to  give  her,  acting  unaided,  the 
power  to  shake  it.  It  is  not  the  vision 
of  grappling  with  Eussia  alone  that 
gives  to  Berlin  statesmen  and  strategists 
an  attitude  of  uneasiness,  reflected  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation  that  is  ready  to  rally 
round  them,  and  threatening  from  time 
to  time  to  turn  the  armed  camp  which 
Europe  has  become,  into  the  theatre 
of  new  campaigns.  The  real  problem  of 
Germany's  miHtary  future  lies  in  the 
dangerous  contingency  of  her  having  to 
encounter  a  powerful  enemy  on  either 
flank ;  in  plain  words,  to  meet  the  doable 
attack  of  France  and  Eussia  leagued 
against  her. 

It  is  for  this  dread  ordeal  the  new  em- 
pire is  deUberately^reparing.  Blind  must 
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he  be  to  the  military  signs  of  the  times 
-who  believes  that  the  enormous  chain 
of  fortresses  along  the  Rhine  and  Moselle 
on  which  so  much  of  the  French  indem- 
nity is  being  spent,  is  framed  with  a  view 
to  making  a  fresh  entrance  into  France 
more  easy.     The  Grerman  army  if  again 
called  on  to  advance  on  Paris  would  liter- 
ally desire  nothing  better  than  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour.     Cologne,  Mayence  and 
Strasbourg  would  no  doubt,  in  such  event, 
prove  useful  depots   for  the  advancing 
forces ;  but  they  would  be  quite  as  use- 
ful if  left  open  as  though  girt  with  im- 
pregnable works.     Fortresses,  like  other 
strictly  defensive  means  for  war,  are  in- 
tended to  aid  the  weaker  party,  not  that 
which  is  unquestionably  the  stronger. 
And  the  true  use  of  this  mighty  barrier 
can  evidently  only  be  found  if  Germany 
be  unexpectedly  called  for  the  time  to 
act  strictly  on  the  defensive  against  a 
French  invasion.    But  such  an  invasion 
could  only  be  hopefully  made,  such  a 
defensive  attitude  only  be  adopted,  if  the 
striking  power  of  Germany  be  for  the 
time  summoned  away  to  meet  a  great 
danger  elsewhere.     This  danger  lies  in 
the  possible  simultaneous  assault  from 
the  east  by  Bussia,  whilst  France  does 
her  share  on  the  Ehine ;  and  it  is  to  ward 
off  such  a  double  attack  that  the  military 
policy  of  Eerlin  is  directed.      It  would 
be  more  convenient,  much  cheaper,  and 
would  incur  far  less  material  risk  to  settle 
conclusively  with  France  now,  and  so 
thoroughly  reduce  her  power  that  Eussia 
could  no  longer  count  on  her  for  serious 
aid.     But  the  instinct  of  the  Czar  and 
his'  people,  we  may  add  too  the  whole 
sentiment  of  Europe,    were  promptly 
exercised  last  May,  to  hinder  an  act  of 
policy,  which,  however  its  true  scope  and 
intent  was  concealed,  could  only  have 
been  carried  out  by  such  a  stretch  of 
ruthless  injustice  and  violence  as  would 
have  matched  the  most  violent  deeds  of 
Napoleon  in  the  summit  of  his  power. 
Almost  at  the  last  moment  those  who 
had  counselled  the  deed  seemed  to  re- 
coil from   its  execution.      The  fate  of 
Europe  was  for  the  time  in  the  balance, 
just  as  in  old  days  when  the  ambitious 
Corsican  was  meditating  the  ruin  of 


some  already  weakened  neighbour.  But 
Prince  Bismarck,  happUy  for  the  world, 
though  so  far  yielding  to  his  country's 
weaknesses  as  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a 
Major-General  of  mUitia,  is  at  heart 
never  easy  when  military  advisers  are 
most  listened  to  j  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  voice  was  finally  given 
in  fiftvour  of  the  peace  which  the  Czar 
crossed  Europe  to  insist  on.  So  the 
danger  to  France  was  averted  for  the 
while.  But  this  tranquillity  allowed  her, 
is  of  itself  no  doubt  assigned  as  cause 
more  pressing  for  urging  on  to  comple- 
tion the  barrier  against  which  her  army, 
even  were  the  field  elsewhere  open,  might 
spend  its  strength  in  vain.  Eegarded 
thus,  as  directed  against  a  double  foe 
— ^the  one  enemy  to  be  crushed  by 
active  operations,  whilst  the  other  is 
held  in  check  by  fortresses  and  such 
troops  of  the  second  line  as  the  new  Land- 
sturm — ^the  military  policy  of  Berlin, 
which  pays  such  devoted  attention  to 
the  western  frontier  of  the  empire,  whilst 
the  eastern  is  left,  as  it  were,  open  be- 
tween Warsaw  and  Berlin,  is  simple, 
explicable  and  just.  As  against  France 
alone,  or  Eussia  alonci  such  care  mixed 
with  such  seeming  carelessness  would 
be  worthy  of  the  most  shortsighted 
instead  of  the  profoundest  of  adminis- 
trations. 

That  the  double  contest  thus  prepared 
for  will  ever  come  in  our  day,  or  what 
its  issue  should  it  come,  are  questions 
no  prudent  man  would  pretend  to  give 
absolute  answers  to.  To  forecast  the 
future  of  politics  is  notoriously  impos- 
sible, of  war  between  untried  antago- 
nists very  difficult.  All  that  it  is  safe 
to  assert  is  that,  unless  thoroughly  re- 
formed, as  well  as  largely  augmented, 
the  Eussian  army  would  be  shattered 
by  the  Germans  :  and  that  the  French, 
however  well  reorganised,  should  accom- 
plish the  march  to  Berlin,  which  would 
naturally  be  attempted,  could  only  be 
possible  after  long  delay  before  the 
frontier  fortresses,  or  by  passing  be- 
tween them  at  so  great  an  apparent 
risk  as,  strategically  speaking,  would 
require  the  highest  military  genius  to 
conceive  and  carry  out  the  plan  with 
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any  hope  of  success.  The  works  that 
are  to  protect  Germany  will  be  com- 
pleted and  armed,  and  the  reserves  to 
fill  and  cover  them  be  organised,  long 
before  the  Russian  scheme  of  future  mili- 
tary grandeur,  and  the  French  dreams 
of  vengeance  through  reorganisation, 
are  carried  into  practical  effect.  And 
then,  when  each  of  these  three  powers 
has  done  all  it  would  desire  to  do,  the 
probabilities  of  success  seem  still  to  lie ' 
on  the  side  of  the  empire  which  is 
central  in  situation,  united  in  heart, 
and  coolly  and  skilfully  prepared  for 
the  event  Were  we  compelled  to  pro- 
phesy, we  should  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Germany's  chances,  viewed  thus 
distantly,  seem  to  weigh  down  those  of 
her  supposed  adversaries,  who  could  not 
possibly  rely  on  the  union  and  prompti- 
tude of  action  with  which  they  would 
certainly  be  met 

There  is  one  important  contingency 
remaining  to  be  noticed.  We  have  said 
nothing  in  all  this  of  Austria  and  her 
slow  yet  heavy  sword.  She  would  pro- 
bably occupy  both  in  politics,  and  in 
the  strictly  military  features  of  the 
situation,  an  attitude  marvellously  like 
that  she  assumed  when  France,  under 
Kapoleon,  sixty  years  since,  recovering 
for  the  moment  from  the  Moscow  disaster, 
attacked  Prussia  and  Kussia  united. 
Once  more  her  army,  too  serious  an 
instrument  to  be  overlooked,  would  be 
gathered — as  in  1813,  or  again  in  1853, 


in  the  Busao-Turkish  struggle  for  the 
Danube— on  the  flank  of  the  combatant 
powers,  ready  to  come  in  and  turn  the 
scale  which  way  she  chose.  Does  it 
follow  that  she  would  readily  join  tbe 
league  formed  avowedly  to  humiliate  in 
turn  her  own  humiliator  f  Does  it  follow 
even  that  indecision  would  once  more 
keep  her  in  suspicious  neutrality,  ready 
to  strike  in  and  complete  the  ruin  of  Ger- 
many at  the  first  sounds  of  disaster  or 
even  check  of  those  legions  that  had 
hitherto  known  nothing  but  unbroken 
success  I  Far  from  it,  as  we  beliere. 
Happily  for  the  world's  peace,  however 
feared  and  disliked  Germany  and  her 
Chancellor  may  be,  there  is  little,  as 
has  been  already  briefly  shown,  in  the 
sentiment  towards  them  to  recall  the 
deadly  hatred  raised  by  the  first  Empire. 
Eussia  can  feel  none  of  this.  Austria 
certainly  does  not  feel  it  as  yet.  It  would 
require  a  repetition  of  Kapoleon's  luis- 
takes  to  raise  against  Germany's  nlers 
a  new  War  of  Index)endence.  Happj 
they,  if  by  avoiding  such  crimed 
as  that  too  lightly  meditated  three 
months  since,  they  seek  the  truest  pro- 
tection of  the  newly-formed  Empire  in 
such  a  just  and  moderate  policy  as  shall 
find  them  friends  in  peace,  and  take 
from  the  tinnatural  alliance  they  diead 
all  the  reasonable  excuse  which  would 
sanction  and  strengthen  it  with  the 
approval  of  the  world. 

Chas.  C.  Chesnbt. 
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NATURAL  RELIGION. 


IV. 

At  the  outset  I  drew  a  distinction 
between  theology  and  leligion.  Theo- 
logy I  considered  to  be  the  intellectual 
or  scientific  knowledge  of  Ood,  religion 
the  imaginative  or  sympathetic  know- 
ledge of  Him.  After  examining  then 
to  what  extent  theology  is  modified  by 
the  omission  of  the  sapematural  source 
of  knowledge,  after  showing  that  it  is 
in  no  way  destroyed,  since  it  has  always 
been  of  the  essence  of  theology  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  relation  of  the  Uni- 
verse to  human  ideals — ^and  this  inquiry 
remains  legitimate,  necessary,  and  all- 
important,  whether  we  appeal  to  natural 
or  supernatural  evidence — ^I  pass  on  to 
consider  the  modification  produced  by 
the  same  omission  in  religion.  With 
ynrhat  feelings  should  we  regard  6od  con- 
templated only  in  Nature  1 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  was 
said  at  the  dose  of  the  last  chapter, 
that  the  common  impressions  about  the 
worship  of  Nature  are  quite  mistaken. 
It  is  vaguely  imagined  that  the  worship 
of  Nature  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
dasaical  Paganism,  and  that  to  adopt  it 
would  be  to  revive  the  ^  golden  years ' 
Shelley  sings  o^  to  substitute  a  Madre 
Natura  for  the  Christian  Church,  and 
Pan  or  Apollo  for  Christ.  This  is  a 
misconception  of  precisely  the  same  sort 
as  that  which  re^urds  Nature  as  pitiless 
and  inhuman.  Let  us  always  remember 
that  Nature,  as  we  are  using  that  most 
ambiguous  of  words,  is  opposed  simply 
to  the  Supernatural  Sometimes,  as  I 
pointed  out,  it  is  opposed  to  man.  When 
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Paganism  is  said  to  be  a  worship  of 
Nature,  the  word  is  used  in  a  third  sense, 
and  one  somewhat  indeterminate.  It  is 
opposed  rather  to  civilization.  Paganism 
did  not  confine  itself  to  the  worship  of 
inanimate  Nature.  It  deified,  to  be  sure, 
the^sun  and  moon,  the  sky,  the  morning 
and  evening  star,  and  all  the  principal 
phenomena  of  inanimate  Nature.  But  it 
worshipped  also  certain  deities  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  human  life, 
powers  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death; 
protectors  of  tribes  and  cities,  powers 
of  war  and  commerce,  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  When  we  call  it  Nature- 
worship  therefore  we  are  not  using  the 
word  Nature  simply  as  opposed  to  man. 
But  it  so  happened,  we  may  say  quite 
accidentally,  that  in  its  worship  of  the 
phenomena  of  man  Paganism  paused 
abruptly.  The  worshipping  disposition 
in  the  ancient  nations  decayed  as  society 
advanced ;  they  ceased  to  increase  their 
Pantheon  as  human  phenomena  became 
known  to  them.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  deities  that  have  to  do  with 
human  life  in  Paganism  concern  only 
what  is  most  elementary  and  primitive 
in  human  life.  To  people  in  the  tribal 
stage  Paganism  would  have  seemed  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  humanity  as  well 
as  inanimate  Nature.  But  when  na- 
tions had  left  that  stage  far  behind  them, 
when  they  had  devised  complicated 
politics,  and  invented  arts  and  sciences. 
Paganism  still  remained  in  its  old  con- 
dition. It  did  not  progress^  and  in  the 
last  ages  of  the  ancient  world  the  tra- 
ditional religions  reflected  the  image  of 
a  much  simpler  time.    This  in  reali^ 
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deprived  tbem  of  all  influence  except 
witk  the  rural  population,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  gave  them  a  charm  to 
all  those  "who  were  influenced  by  that 
reaction  against  civilization  and  progress 
which  is  always  going  on.  The  same 
charm  is  felt  by  us  when  we  look  back 
upon  Paganism.  When  we  see  statues 
of  Pan  or  Faunus,  when  we  read 
Homer,  we  feel  the  fascination  of 
naivete  and  simplicity.  And  to  ex- 
press what  we  feel  we  fedl  back  upon  the 
unfortunate  and  overworked  word  Ma- 
ture. We  say  these  old  Pagans  wor- 
shipped Nature,  meaning  apparently  to 
say  that  their  thoughts  and  feelings  had 
not  been  much  modified  by  the  influence 
of  thinkers,  inventors,  systematisers, 
that  in  &ct  their  minds  were  in  a  child- 
like state,  and  had  the  freshness  and 
joyousness  of  childhood. 

Evidently  Nature  here  is  not  in  any 
way  opposed  to  the  Supernatural  The 
Supernatural  could  not  enter  into  any 
creed  more  than  it  entered  into  the 
creeds  of  these  so-ealled  worshippers  of 
Nature. 

And  if  the  Supematuxal  were  omitted 
£rom  our  present  creeds  the  residuum 
would  not  be  classical  Paganism.  It 
would  be  something  like  what  Paganism 
would  have  been  if  religious  feeling  had 
not  been  weakened  by  the  growing 
complication  of  human  life.  Had  men's 
minds  continned  as  religious  in  the  age 
of  Aristotle  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
Paganism  would  have  developed.  The 
great  product  of  civilization  is  the  de- 
velopment in  men's  minds  of  the  feeling 
of  justice,  duty,  and  self-sacrifice.  These 
new  feelings,  then,  would  have  em- 
bodied themselves  in  new  deities,  or 
new  conceptions  of  old  ones*  Paganism 
in  developing  would  have  become  moral, 
and  so  would  have  lost  all  the  charm 
which  the  modems,  tired  of  morality, 
find  in  it.  And  in  doing  so  it  would 
not  necessarily  have  given  more  weight 
to  the  Supernatural,  and  might  easily 
have  given  less.  Notions  of  duty  and 
morality  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  SupematuraL  The  worship  of 
Grod  in  Nature  therefore,  the  worship  of 
>he  Being  revealed  to  ua  by  sciencey 


would  not  be  a  religion  without  morality^ 
because  however  science  may  lepudiate 
the  Supernatural,  it  cannot  repudiate  the 
law  of  duty.  To  human  beings  tkt 
have  readied  a  certain  social  stage,  duty 
is  a  thing  quite  as  real  as  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  exciting  much  deeper  feelini^ 
In  the  sense  in  which  we  are  uaing  the 
word  duty  is  a  part  of  Nature.  The 
worship  of  Nature^  therefore,  would  be 
no  Paganism.  It  would  not  be  mere 
animal  happiness  or  aesthetic  enjoyment 
of  beauty.  It  would  be  &r  more  like 
Christianity.  It  would  be  mainly  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  right  and 
wrong ;  it  would  be  in  almost  as  much 
danger  as  Christianity  of  nmning  into 
excesses  of  introspection  and  asceticism. 

But  now  that  we  are  on  our  goaid 
against  this  misoonception  let  us  go 
somewhat  further  back  to  inqmxe  what 
the  religion  of  God  in  Natore  vill  be. 
The  word  religion  is  commonly  and  con- 
veniently appropriated  to  the  feelings 
with  which  we  regard  God  But  those 
feelings — ^love,  awe,  admiration,  ^hich 
together  make  up  religion — are  felt  in 
various  combinations  for  human  bemgs, 
and  even  for  inanimate  objeets.  It  is 
not  exclusively  but  only  jmr*  exeeUmt 
that  religion  is  direeted  towaids  Goi 
When  feelings  of  admiration  aie  lerj 
strong  they  &kd  vent  in  some  act;  when 
tiiey  are  strong  and  at  the  sams  time 
serious  and  permanent^  they  ex^T&s 
themselves  in  reeniEing  act%  sod  hence 
arises  ritual  and  liturgy,  and  whatever 
the  multitude  identifies  with  religion* 
But  without  ritual^  religion  may  exist 
in  its  elementary  state^  «id  this  ele- 
mentsry  state  of  reUgioQ  is  what  may 
be  desoibed  as  hciitual  widpermaxeni 
odmirmH&n. 

Rel^ous  feeliag  roac^y  coxuneets  it- 
self with  the  snpematoial— ""  Gem  wohnt 
er  unter  Feen,  Taliamanen  " — but  at  the 
same  time,  religious  feeling  can  xesbam 
itself,  and  sometimes  even  ddiheiataly 
chooses  to  restrain  itself  from  all  iflBO- 
ciation  of  the  kind,  iuceordii^y  what- 
ever the  principal  object  of  nligioiis 
feeling  in  a  particular  case  may  ^i  ^^ 
that  object  there  springs  np  a  satnal 
religion  and  ako  a  supexnatozal  religion* 
There  have  been  two  cLamBiidM&^ 
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whicli  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
dijOTerence  in  the  history  of  manldnd. 
On  the  one  hand  there  have  been  the 
religions  which  have  found  their  objects 
of  worship  prmcipally  in  the  sensible 
world,  in  physical  phenomena,  and  in 
man  considered  as  a  physical  pheno- 
menon*  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
the  religions  which  contemplate  more 
what  ia  intellectual  and  moraL  The 
best  example  of  the  former  class  is 
claflBical  Pagamsm,  whichy  as  I  pointed 
oat)  was  airested  in  its  development  at 
the  moment  when  it  began  to  embrace 
the  moral  world;  to  the  other  class 
belong  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Kow 
both  these  forms  of  religion  may  be 
found  connected  with  the  supernatural 
and  also  unconnected  with  it.  Classical 
Paganism  itself  was  a  supernatural  re- 
ligKxn.  The  feelings  excited  in  the 
Grxeek  by  the  sight  of  a  tree  or  a  foun- 
tain did  not  end  where  they  began, 
in  admiiation,  delight  and  love;  they 
passed  on  into  miracle.  The  natural 
phenomenon  was  tawDSiformed  into  a 
marvellous  quasi-human  being.  But 
the  same  fec^gs  aroused  in  tike  mind 
of  Wordsworth  produced  a-  new  religion 
of  Nature  not  less  real  or  intense  than 
that  of  the  ancients  but  unconnected 
with  the  SupematuraL  He  worships 
trees  and  fountains  and  flowers  for 
themselves  and  as  they  are;  if  his 
imagination  at  times  plays  with  them, 
he  does  not  mistake  the  play  for 
earnest.  The  daisy,  after  all,  is  a 
flower,  and  it  is  as  a  flower  that  he  likes 
best  to  worship  it.  **  Let  good  men  feel 
the  soul  of  Nature  and  see  things  as 
they  are."  In  like  manner  moral  re^gion 
has  taken  two  forms.  Judaism  and 
Christianity  are  to  a  certain  extent 
sapematoral  religions,  but  rationalistic 
forms  of  both  have  sprung  up  in  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  preserve  the 
religious  principle  which  is  at  the 
bottom,  of  tkem,  discarding  the  super- 
natural element  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
The  worship  of  Humanity  which  has 
been  springing  up  in  Europe  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  ia  in  a  like 
maimer  a  religion  of  moral  qualities 
divorced  AN)m  tiie  supematuraL 

If  religion  readily  accepts  the  super- 


natural  even  when  its  object  is  only 
isolated  physical  phenomena  or  human 
beings,  how  much  more  so  when  its  ob- 
ject is  God,  whether  God  be  regarded  as 
the  Cause  of  the  Universe  or  as   the 
Universe  itself  considered  as  a  Unity. 
Our  experience  of  a  limited  physical 
phenomenon  may  be  some  measure  of 
its  powers;  the  antecedent  improbability 
of  its  transcending  in  a  particular  case 
the  limit  which  our  experience  had  led 
us  to  put  upon  our  eonception  of  it  may 
be  very  great.     But  who  can  place  any 
limits  to  Nature  or  to  the  Universe? 
We  may  indeed  require  rigid  proof  of 
whatever  transcends  our  experience,  but 
it  is  not  only  Orientals  who  say  that 
*  with  God  all  things  are  possible ;'  the 
most  scientiflc  men  are  the  most  will- 
ing to  admit  that  our  experience  is  no 
measure  of  Nature,  and  that  it  is  mere 
ignorance  to  pronounce  a  priori  any- 
thing to  be  impossible.    Accordingly 
those  religions  which  have  had  for  their 
object  the  Unity  of  the  Universe,  or 
what  we  call  par  excellence^  God,   as 
distinguished  fieom  gods  many  and  lords 
many,  have  generally  been  most  lavish 
of  miracle.     They  have  delighted  to 
believe  in  whatever  is  most  improbable, 
because  by  doing  so  they  seemed  to 
show  how  strongly  they  realised  the 
greatness    of   their    Divinity.      Credo 
quia  impombile  is  a  paradox  specially 
belonging  to  the  religion  of  God.     But 
on  the  o&er  hand  there  is  nothing  in 
this  religion  that  requires  the  miraculous. 
Those  who  realize   the    Infinity    and 
Eternity  of  Nature  most^  and  who  are 
most  prepared  to  admit  that  nothing  is 
impossible,  may  quite  w^  believe  at 
the  same  time  that  the  laws  of  Nature 
are  invariable,  and  may  be  as  sceptical 
as  the  most  narrow-minded  slaves  of 
experience  about  particular  stories  of 
miracle  that  come  before  them.    Indeed 
there  is  perceptible  both  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity  along  with  the  fullest  and 
readiest  belief  in  miracle  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  those  who  attach  much  im- 
portance to  such  occasional  exceptions 
to  general  law.    Prophets  and  i^stles 
and  Ohnst  himself  believe  one  and  all 
that  God  can  and  does,  at  His  pleasure, 
suspend   oidinaiy  lavrs;  they  believe 
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this  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  a 
kind  of  wonder  that  any  one  can  doubt 
it ;  but  they  hold  it  rather  as  a  matter  of 
course  than  as  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance— ^though   they  may  hold  a  parti- 
cular suspension  of  law  to  be  very  im- 
portant for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
Divine  will ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Gk>d  of  their  worship  is  rather  the  God 
who  habitually  maintains  His  laws  than 
the  God  who  occasionally  suspends  them. 
As  therefore  we  found  ^t  the  physical 
religion    which    in    Paganism    existed 
along  with  a  belief  in  Ihe  supernatural 
appeared  elsewhere  divorced  from  it^  and 
that  the  Christian  religion  of  humanity 
reappeared  in  modem  religions  divorced 
from  miracle,  so  we  may  expect  to  find 
somewhere  a  purely  natural  religion  of 
God. 

I  have  before  asserted  that  modem 
science,  however  contemptuously  it  may 
reject  the  Supernatural,  has  neverthe- 
less both  a  theology  and  a  God.  It  has 
a  €k>d  because  it  believes  in  an  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Being;  it  has  a  theology 
because  it  believes  in  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  obeying  His  laws  and  in  the 
happiness  that  comes  from  doing  so.  Is 
it  not  equally  true  that  it  has  or  may 
have  a  rdigion )  K  religion  be  made  of 
love,  awe  and  admiration,  is  not  Nature 
a  proper  object  of  these  as  well  as  of 
scientific  study  1 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  religion  of 
Grod  thus  understood  is  intelligible 
enough  but  has  no  character  of  its  own 
by  which  it  may  be  differenced  from  the 
physical  and  moral  religions  described 
above.  When  we  admire  a  fiower  we 
are  worshipping  Nature,  but  this  is 
Paganism  stripped  of  the  Supernatural, 
or  Wordsworthianism.  When  we  ad- 
mire justice  or  self-sacrifice  in  any  human 
being  we  are  again,  after  the  explanation 
given  above,  worshipping  Nature,  but 
this  is  Chnstianity  stripped  of  the 
Supernatural,  or  the  modem  religion  of 
humanity.  Now  what  third  kind  of 
religion  can  there  be  tmless  we  intro- 
duce a  third  or  supernatural  order  of 
beings  ?  I  answer  that  the  natuml  re- 
^i^on  of  God,  though  closely  connected 
\th  both  of  these  religions,  is  never- 
iess  clearly  distinct  fiK>m  them.    Its 


material  is  certaiiUy  the  same ;  it  con- 
templates the  same  phenomena  and  no 
others,  but  it  contemplates  them  in  a 
different  spirit  and  for  a  different  pur- 
pose.     The  object  which  excites  its 
admiration  may  be  as  in  the  foima 
case  a  tree,  a  fiower,  the  sky  or  the 
sea,  but  the  admiration  when  aroused 
goes  beyond  the  object  which  aroused 
it  and  fixes  upon  a  great  Unity,  more 
or  less  strongly  realized,  in  widch  all 
things  cohere.     It  is  thus  that  tlie  view 
which  the  man  of  science  takes  of  anj 
natural  object  differs  from  that  taken  bj 
an  uneducated  man.    The  admiration  of 
the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  Pagan.    It  ends 
in  the  particular  form  and  colour  before 
it.     It  sees  nothing  in  the  object  but 
the  object  itsel£    But  the  eye  of  science 
passes  entirely  beyond  the  object  and 
sees  the  law  that  works  in  it ;  instead  of 
the  individual  it  sees  the  Kind,  and 
beyond  the  Kind  it  sees  higher  unities 
in  endless  scale.     What  it  admires  is 
also  in  a  sense  Nature,  but  it  is  not 
Nature  as  a  collective  name  for  natural 
things,   but    Nature   as  the  Unity  of 
natural  things,  or  in  other  words,  Goi 
Similar,  with  feelings  less  distmct  but 
probably  stronger,  is  the  contemplation 
of  Nature  in  ancient  Hebrew  poetiy, 
which  when  it  surveys  the  great  pheno- 
mena of  the  world  instead  of  consider- 
ing each  by  itself  in  succession,  instinc- 
tively collects  them  under  a  transcendent 
Unity.  Instead  of  saying — How  spacious 
the  floor  of  Ocean,  how  stately  the  maich 
of  the  clouds  across  heaven,  how  winged 
the  flight  of  the  wind!  the  Hebrew 
poet  says,  Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his 
chambers  in  the  waters,  who  maketh  the 
clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind. 

We  see  then  that  human  admiration, 
when  it  organizes  itself  in  religion,  may 
take  three  forms  and  not  two  only. 
Not  only  may  it  fix  itself  almost 
exclusively  upon  sensible  phenomena 
and  become  paganism,  or  turn  away 
from  the  sensible  world  to  contempUte 
moral  qualities  as  in  Chnstianity,  hut 
also  it  may  fix  itself  not  upon  the 
phenomena  themselves  but  upon  a  nni^ 
of  them.  The  simplest  form  of  this 
religion  of  unity  is,  I  suppose,  Moham- 
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medanism,  which  not  only  contemplates 
a  unity  of  the  world,  but  takes  scarcely 
any  interest  in  the  phenomena  them- 
selves^  the  unity  of  which  it  contem- 
plates.  Lost  in  the  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  God  it  loses  its  interest  in  the  visible 
evidences  of  His  greatness ;  but  in  most 
cases  this  religion  of  unity  is  combined 
with  one  or  both  of  the  other  religions. 
The  unity  worshipped  is  not  an  abstract 
unity,  but  a  unity  either  of  the  physical 
or  of  the  moral  world  or  of  both.     In 
Paganism  the    physical  world  is  not 
worshipped  simply  for  itself,  but  a  feeble 
attempt  is  made  to  establish  some  unity 
among  its  phenomena  by  setting  up  a 
supreme  Jove  over  the  multitude  of 
deities.     In  the    moral   religious  the 
tendency  to  unity  is  still  stronger,  so 
much  BO  that  it  may  seem  wrong  to 
dass,   as  we  have  done,  Judaism  and 
Christianity  among  religions  of  huma- 
nity rather  than  religions  of  God.    They 
are,  in  fact  both  at  once,  and  the  former 
at  least  is  primarily  a  religion  of  God  and 
only  secondarily  a  religion  of  humanity. 
It  is  because  the  worship  of  humanity 
in  them,  rather  than  the  worship  of 
Deity,  determines  their  specific  character, 
because  they  conceive  Deity  itself  as  a 
transcendent   humanity,   or  as  united 
with  humanity ;  it  is  not  because  Deity 
plays  a  less,  but  because  humanity  plays 
a  more  prominent  part  in  them  that  I 
have  chosen  to  name  them  rather  from 
humanity  than  from  Deity. 

When,  therefore,  modem  systems- 
tisers  in  endeavouring  to  organise  a 
religion  which  should  exclude  the  Super- 
natural, have  extracted  out  of  Chris- 
tianity a  religion  of  humanity,  and  have 
rejected  as  obsolete  whatever  in  it  had 
relation  to  Deity,  they  have  not  been 
wrong  in  taking  what  they  have  taken, 
though  wrong  in  leaving  what  they 
have  left.  Deity  is  found  in  other 
religions  besides  Christianity,  and  in 
some  religions,  e.g.,  in  Islamism,  is  not 
a  whit  less  prominent  than  in  Chris- 
tianity; what  is  characteristic  of  the 
Christian   system    is    its    worship    of 

Smanity.  How  great  a  mistake,  never- 
sless,  is  made  when  it  is  supposed 
that  Deity  onght  to  be  removed  out  of 
our  religious  systems,  or  that  the  rejec- 


tion of  supematuralism  in  any  way 
involves  the  dethronement  of  Deity  or 
the  transference  to  any  other  object  of 
the  unique  devotion  due  to  Him,  I 
shall  show  immediately;  but  what  I 
have  said  about  those  inferior  forms  of 
reh'gion  which  have  not  God  for  their 
object  suggests  another  observation 
before  we  pass  to  consider  the  religion 
of  God. 

It  is  surely  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  higher  form  of  religion  ought  to 
supersede  and  drive  out  the  lower 
forms.  Such  intolerance  is  no  doubt 
very  natural  to  religious  feeling. 
Eeligious  feeling  in  its  exaltation 
delights  to  repeat  that  worship  paid  to 
any  but  the  highest  object  is  sin  and 
is  apostasy.  This,  of  course,  when  we 
consider  it,  involves  a  certain  restriction 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  worship. 
Feelings  of  admiration  and  devotion 
may  be  of  various  degrees,  and  may  be 
excited  by  various  objects.  Such  feel  • 
ings  may  be  called  by  the  general  name 
of  worship,  and  we  may  be  said,  with- 
out offence,  to  regard  an  official  as 
worshipful,  to  worship  a  wife,  to  worship 
heroes.  But  worship  may  also  be  used 
in  a  special  and  technical  sense  to  denote 
the  particular  sort  of  devotion  paid  to 
the  highest  object  we  recognize,  and  it  is 
in  this  sense  alone  that  the  word  is  used 
when  religion  forbids  worship  to  be 
paid  to  whatever  is  in  any  degree  wor- 
shipful. But  churches  are  often  intole- 
rant in  pushing  this  way  of  speaking 
beyond  bounds.  The  greatest  religious 
revolution  in  history  is,  in  the  main, 
simply  a  reaction  against  such  intoler- 
ance, when  the  right  of  ideal  humanity 
to  receive  worship  was  asserted  in  the 
heart  of  a  community  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  worship  of  Deity.  And  in 
modem  history  there  are  many  evidences 
of  a  secret  reaction  going  on  against 
the  absorption  of  that  earlier  and  lower 
form  of  religion  which  I  have  called 
physical,  by  the  higher  forms.  Pagan- 
ism itself,  many  think — and  why  should 
it  not  be  true  1 — was  too  intolerantly  put 
down.  It  is  true  that  the  intoleran'*'^ 
of  a  necessary  and  beneficent  revolu^ 
is  pardonable,  but  that  is  no  reason 
it  should  not  be  repaired  in  late 
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quieter  times.  The  honor  of  physical 
nature  which  belongs  to  the  middle 
ages  has  passed  away  from  the  modem 
mind;  the  iconodasm  which  raged 
against  Greek  art  and  heathen  learning 
is  no  more  necessary  to  Christianity 
than  the  hatred  of  painted  windows 
is  to  Protestantism.  The  worship  of 
natural  forms  has  gradually  revived. 
They  now  receive  a  secondly  and  in- 
ferior sort  of  homage,  and  so  much  in 
this  respect  has  the  world  advanced 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  any  wor- 
ship we  may  pay  to  natural  beauty 
blunting  our  sense  of  the  higher  rever- 
ence due  to  moral  goodness^  nor,  indeed, 
need  there  be  any  fear  of  such  worship 
hiding  from  our  view  or  doing  anything 
but  reveal  with  fresh  brightness  the 
glory  of  the  Eternal  Being  whom  science 
shows  us  to  be  everywhere  present. 
The  three  kinds  of  worship  may  now, 
I  think,  subsist  peaceably  side  by  side, 
and  human  admiration  have  its  natural 

play- 
It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  Chris- 
tianity, in  this  respect,  took  from  the 
beginning  a  retrograde  direction.  Not 
from  anything  wrong  in  its  doctrines 
or  its  spirit,  but  from  the  accident  of 
the  particular  period  and  society  in 
which  it  began.  Judaism  in  its  greatest 
time  had  not  turned  away  men's 
thoughts  fr^m  Nature,  but  Christianity 
did  so  from  the  beginning.  In  the  mass 
of  literature  which  Judaism  bequeathed 
to  us  there  is  no  trace  of  that  monkish 
horror  of  nature  and  of  beauty  which 
many  modem  writers  associate  with 
Christianity.  But,  more  than  this,  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  indifference  to  Nature. 
Hebrew  devotion  evidently  fed  itself 
mainly  upon  the  contemplation  of  the 
visible  universe.  It  is  from  this  source 
that  it  draws  its  inspiration.  When  a 
Hebrew  poet  would  remember  God  he 
looked  up  at  the  sun  and  moon  or 
watched  the  movements  of  the  atmo- 
sphere :  ''  Fair  weather  cometh  out  of 
the  north;  with  God  is  terrible  majesty." 
Nor  did  he  look  at  Nature  with  the 
timid,  anxiously  searching  eye  of  the 
fiodem,  saying  to  himself,  I  think  there 
>ti8t  be  a  God  because  of  this  or  that 
ark  of    contrivance    or    beneficence. 


Evil  powers,  terrible  phenomena,  strange 
as  we  may  think  it^  brought  Grod  home 
to  him  as  much  as  the  brighter  side  of 
Nature.  '^  He  casteth  forth  His  ice  like 
morsels ;  who  is  able  to  abide  His  cold) " 
Those  terrible  and  undeniable  facts 
which  are  now  quoted  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  God  were  strongly  asaeiied 
and  marked  in  His  description  of  God, 
''  Who  visiteth  the  sins  of  the  fa&ers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  Him." 
Nowhere  in  literature  is  such  fire  and 
such  enjoyment  in  the  handling  oi 
natural  objects  to  be  found  as  in  tiie 
book  of  Job.  When  modem  poets  witid 
the  fullest  worship  describe  nature,  they 
resemble  the  Hebrew  poets  rather  than 
the  Greek  or  Eoman.  Wordsworth's 
view  of  the  universe  is  rather  Judaic 
than  Hellenic 

It  is  very  unjust  to  confound  the  me- 
dieval form  of  Christianity,  as  Goethe 
seems  to  do,  with  Christianity  itseK 
There  is  surely  nothing  monkish  in  the 
earliest  form  of  it.   If  it  had  no  sympa&y 
with  the  Hellenic  spirit,  this  was  because 
it  was  too  far  removed  from  it  in  its  asso- 
ciations to  be  capable  of  understanding 
it.    In  the  sayings  of  Christ  Himself, 
there  is  distinctly  visible  the  same  sym- 
pathy with  the  material  universe  that 
breathes  in  Hebrew  prophecy.      But 
something  in  the  -state  of  society  or  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  no  doabt  also 
the  intense  preoccupation  of  the  first 
Christians   with  moral  subjects    have 
produced  the  result  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament, if  we  except  two  or  three  iso- 
lated sentences  in  the  Gospels,  is  silent 
about  Nature.     Christianity  appears  not 
averse  but  indifferent  to  it     Its  earliest 
literature  though  often  impassioned  and 
rhythmical  was  still  a  literature  of  prose, 
and  the  inspiration  of  Paul  or  John  is 
never  kindled  by  any  meaner  subject  of 
contemplation  than  God  or  Christ  or 
the  Spirit  newly  poured  out  upon  the 
Church.     It  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  .inferred  from  this  about 
the  necessary  relation  of    Christiamtj 
towards  Nature  worship.     High  poet^ 
is  a  rare  product  of  the  human  mina, 
depending  upon  many  conditions  which 
seldom  meet      It  may  doubtless   be 
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driod  up  by  a  religioua  system  not  favour- 
able to  it,  but  on  the  other  band  it  is 
not  certain  that  a  religion  is  nnfayonr- 
able  or  is  not  b^^bly  favourable  to  it, 
which  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  call 
it  forth.     Christianity  grew  up  in  an 
atmosphere  which,  from  causes  quite 
independent  of  itself,  was  not  suitable 
to  the  free  growth  of  the  feelings  which 
find  their  expression    in   imaginative 
literature.  Poetry — ^the  fact  is  evidenced 
in  the  barbarous  style  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse— is  hampered  by  the  confusion 
of  languages  that  ma»s  a  world-em- 
pire.    If  the  Christian  Church   nur- 
tured  no   genius   like  Isaiah  or  the 
author  of  Job,  neither  did  the  outer 
worid  at  the  same  time  produce  any 
genius  like  Homer  or  Pindar.     If  Pa- 
ganism, which  was  so  essentially  Kature 
worship,  was  at  that  time  too  feeble  to 
yield  any  new  fruits,  it  need  not  be 
presumed  that  Christianity  was  averse 
to  rendering  a  due  worship^to  Nature  be- 
cause its  scanty  literature^is  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  expression  of  a  higher 
devotion.      But  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
we  can  point  to  no  clearer  sanction  of 
Nature  worship  in  the  original  documents 
of  Chnstianity,  because  the  fact  lends 
countenance  to  the  prejudice  that  the 
anti-natural  spirit,  which,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent)  poisoned  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  upon  mankind  throughout 
the  middle  ages,  is  the  native  spirit  of 
Christianity  itself. 

But  let  me  now,  returning,  ask  the 
question  again.  When  natural  objects 
have  had  their  due,  when  virtue  and 
duty  have  been  fuUy  reverenced,  is 
there  no  further  and  higher  object  of 
reverence,  whose  existence  we  must 
recognize,  even  though  we  believe  in 
nothing  supernatural,  even  though  we 
indulge  in  no  subtle  psychological 
analysis  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  thought 
of  Deity,  which  is  so  natural  to  man,  is 
not  excited  only  by  occasional  suspen- 
sions of  law  nor  only  by  secret  unac- 
countable monitions  felt  in  the  con- 
science. It  is  excited  at  least  as  much 
by  law  itself  as  by  the  suspension  of 
law;  it  is  excited  quite  as  much  by 
looking  around  as  by  looking  within. 
It  is  not  at  all  less  certain  that  it  is 


quite  distinct  from  the  thought  of  ideal 
humanity.  linnseus  fell  on  his  knees 
when  he  saw  the  gorse  in  blossom; 
Goethe,  gazing  from  the  Brocken,  said, 
**  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him  9 "  Kant  felt  the  same  awe  in 
looking  at  the  etariy  heaven  as  in  con- 
sidering the  moral  principle;  Words- 
worth is  inspired  rather  amongmountains 
than  among  human  beings ;  it  was  in 
solitude  that  Byron  felt  the  same  rap- 
ture. If  there  is  an  exception  it  is  one 
which  proves  the  rule.  Or  whence 
arises  the  contempt  we  feel  at  the  modem 
dictum,  that  Uhe  heavens  declare  no 
glory  but  that  of  Kepler  and  of  New- 
tout' 

Who  is  there  that  is  not  conscious  of 
a  feeling  of  awe  when  he  realises  tiie 
greatness  of  the  Universe  9  When  from 
•  thinking  of  this  thing  and  that  thing 
he  rises  to  the  tiiought  of  the  sum  and 
system  df  things  1 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is 
mere  Pantheism.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Pantheism  asserts  that  the  explana- 
tion of  Nature  is  not  to  be  sought  out 
of  Nature  itself,  that  the  principle  or 
cause  of  the  universe  is  immanent.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  creed  called  orthodox 
maintains  a  cause  existing  before  the 
Universe  and  transcendent  to  it,  a  per- 
sonal  will  which  called  Nature  into 
being  by  its  flat     It  is  possible  that  the 
difference  between  these  two  doctrines 
may  be  as  important  as  it  has  seemed  to 
the  controversialists  on  either  side.  But 
it  is  a  difference  which  does  not  affect 
the  religious  awe  I  speak  of.     That  will 
remain  the  same,  in  whichever  way  we 
prefer  to  conceive  the  Universe.     The 
two  theories  agree  in  this,  that  they  give 
a  unity,   though  a  different  kind  of 
unity,  to  the  Universe.    Now  religious 
feeling  is  excited  by  thinking  of  the 
Universe  as  a  unity  and  not  merely  by 
the  particular  form  in  which  we  give  it 
unity  in  our  minds. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this.  Eeligion 
regards  the  Universe  taken  together  in 
the  same  way  in  which  we  regard  the 
different  minor  unities  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  speaks  of  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  the  Univexse  as  it  might  speak 
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of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  a  moun- 
tain j  the  warmer  kinds  of  religion  speak 
of  the  justice  and  love  visible^  or  which 
they  believe  to  exist,  in  the  Universe 
as  we  speak  of  the  justice  and  love 
of  a  man.  Let  us  consider  then  how 
far  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  a 
man  are  a£fected  by  the  theories  we  may 
have  about  human  nature.  Some  may 
think  the  human  being  consists  of  body 
and  soul,  the  soul  being  separable  from 
the  body  and  destined  to  survive  it,  but 
at  the  same  time  revealed  to  us  only 
through  it.  This  is  parallel  to  the  case 
of  those  who  regard  God  as  distinct 
from  the  Universe.  Others  may  con- 
sider the  human  being  as  one,  may  think 
that  the  distinction  of  soul  and  body  is 
baseless,  and  that  the  whole  phenome- 
non may  be  resolved  into  an  aggregate 
of  forces,  just  as  we  may  regard  the 
Universe  as  merely  a  name  for  the 
aggregate  of  forces  known  to  \is.  No 
doubt  the  difference  between  the  two 
ways  of  regarding  the  human  being  is 
very  important  Still,  we  do  not  find 
that  those  who  regard  him  in  the  second 
way  are  as  if  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  human  being  at  all  Their  feelings 
towards  the  human  being  may  be  just 
as  lively  as  if  they  believed  him  to  have 
a  separable  souL  And  there  may  be  a 
third  class  of  people  who  do  not  even 
raise  the  question,  who  have  no  opinion 
whatever  on  the  controverted  point,  and 
whose  feelings  towards  human  beings 
may  also  be  not  less  lively,  or  may  even 
be  more  lively  than  those  of  either  of 
the  warring  parties. 

It  is,  in  fact,  neither  the  separable 
soul  of  a  man,  nor  yet  the  body  of  a 
man  that  excites  our  feeUngs  of  respect 
or  dislike,  friendship  or  enmity ;  it  is 
the  man  himselj^  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  unity  of  all  the  organs  composing 
him,  the  single  total  to  which  we  give 
that  name.  Kot  otherwise  is  it  with  the 
Universe.  When  we  realize  it  as  one  we 
utter  the  name  God,  and  in  doing  so  we 
do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  doctrine 
that  God  is  the  Universe,  nor  yet  to  the 
doctrine  that  He  is  distinct  from  it 

It  wiU  perhaps  be  said  at  this  point, 
is  not  true  that  God  is  the  name 

\ich  most  naturally  occurs  to  us  when 


we  think  of  the  system  of  the  Universa 
The  words  Universe  or  World  or  Na- 
ture express  this  conception  more  appro- 
priately. God  is  the  most  appropriate 
name  for  the  distinct^  invisible,  eternal 
Cause  of  the  Universe  which  is  gup- 
posed  in  most  religions,  which  is  denied 
in  Pantheism,  and  put  aside  as  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  intellect 
in  Positivism. 

The  question  thus  raised  is  not  un- 
interesting ;  only  let  it  be  remarked  that 
it  is  purely  a  verbal  question.  We  do 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  Object  of  our 
worship  when  we  alter  the  name  by 
which  we  describe  it.  Whatever  feel- 
ings it  legitimately  excites  will  be  ex- 
cited as  much  under  one  name  as  under 
another.  But  undoubtedly  if  a  name 
can  ever  be  important,  the  name 
by  which  we  habitually  indicate  the 
Eternal  Being  will  be  so.  Instinctively 
we  attach  so  much  sacredness  to  that 
name  that  we  can  scarcely  bear  that  it 
should  give  place  to  another,  even  if 
another  could  be  found  more  appro- 
priate. It  is  the  name  God  which  has 
acquired  everywhere  this  sacredness ;  it 
is  the  name  Grod  to  which  poetry  and 
religion  cling,  and  certainly  veiy  strong 
reasons  ought  to  be  shown  before  we 
can  be  expected  to  tear  that  name  from 
our  hearts  and  replace  it  by  some  other 
hallowed  as  yet  by  no  associations.  But 
to  me  it  seems,  not  only  that  there  are 
no  such  reasons,  but  that  this  name  is 
preferable  to  the  others,  as  much  on 
account  of  its  appropriateness  and  con- 
venience as  of  the  associations  connected 
with  it  The  word  Universe  does  not, 
I  think,  convey  precisely  the  thought 
we  wish  to  convey.  It  expresses — ^not 
indeed  etymologically  but  in  usage— the 
total  of  things  arrived  at,  as  it  were,  by 
mere  collection  or  addition.  But  we 
are  thinking  of  the  unity  which  all 
things  compose  in  virtae  of  the  uni- 
versal presence  of  the  same  laws.  The 
word  World  has  also  associations  which 
render  it  unfit  for  our  purpose.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  been  conveniently 
adopted  to  express  the  very  opposite  of 
what  we  want  to  express.  The  artifi- 
cial, conventional  ordA  which  societies 
establish  among  themselves — an  order 
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tmnatoral,  transitorj,  and  tendiog  to 
corruption — has  been  called  World,  and 
has  been  contrasted  by  poets  with  Nature 
and  by  theologians  with  God.  Even 
iirhen  the  word  is  used  without  the  in- 
tention of  conveying  any  such  thought, 
when  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  Uni- 
verse, it  still  conveys  something  a  little 
different  from  what  we  have  in  view. 
It  conveys  the  notion  of  a  place  in  which 
we  live.  It  suggests  the  thought  of  an 
immense  residence  or  house,  of  which 
the  sky  is  the  roof  and  the  earth  the 
floor.  But  what  we  desire  to  express  is 
an  infinite  Being,  with  which  we  are 
connected  indeed,  but  not  merely  as  a 
resident  is  connected  with  the  house  he 
lives  in — ^rather  as  the  part  is  connected 
with  the  whole,  or  as  the  member  with 
the  body. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  of  both 
these  words  that  they  seem  to  close  the 
very  question  we  wish  to  leave  open ; 
for  they  both  seem  adapted  to  express 
only  the  pantheistic  view,  both  seem 
implicitly  to  deny  the  other  view.  It 
is  as  if  we  were  to  insist  upon  calling 
the  human  being  by  the  name  Body. 
The  opposite  objection  cannot  be  made 
to  the  name  God :  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  name  excludes  the  pantheistic  view. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  Pantheism 
is  sufficient  by  itself  to  prove  that  it 
does  not.  Nor  is  it  solely  in  connection 
with  the  theory  opposite  to  Pantheism 
that  the  word  God  has  gained  its  pecu- 
liar sacredness  and  awfulness.  From 
the  Bible  itself  it  is  easy  to  quote  pan- 
theistic language — "In  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being."  It  would 
rather  seem  that  both  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity  the  word  is  used  for  the 
most  part  in  the  sense  which  I  have 
here  proposed  to  give  it.  The  question 
of  Pantheism  seems  very  much  to  be 
left  ^open  throughout  the  Bible.  Texts 
may  be  quoted  on  both  sides  of  it,  and 
on  both  sides  alike  they  would  be  mis- 
quoted, for  their  language,  as  others 
have  forcibly  urged,  is  not  scientific  but 
practical,  or — what  on  such  subjects  is 
the  same  thing — poetical.  It  is  upon 
what  is  common  to  the  two  views,  not 


on  what  is  peculiar  to  either,  that  the 
Bible  is  built. 

It  is  the  word  Nature  which  science, 
in  its  traditional  aversion  to  theological 
language,  most  willingly  adopts.   There 
can  be  no  objection  to  using  it,  and 
on  most  occasions  one  would  choose 
it  in  preference  to  a  word  which,  no 
doubt,  is  too  sacred  to  be  introduced 
unnecessarily — too  sacred,  in  short,  to 
be  worked  with.     Still  the  word  is  not 
satisfactory,  as  the  reader  will  see  by 
referring  to  what  I  have  said  above  of 
the  common  mistake  made  in  speaking 
of  the  pitilessness  of  Nature.     Nature, 
as  the  word  has  hitherto  been  used  by 
scientific  men,  excludes  the  whole  do- 
main of  human  feeling,  will  and  morality. 
Nevertheless,  in  contemplating  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Universe  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  destiny,  or  again  in  contemplating  it 
as  a  subject  of  admiration  and  worship, 
the  part  filled  by  morality  is  the  more 
important  part  of  the  Universe  to  us. 
Our  destiny  is  affected  by  the  society  in 
which  we  Hve  more  than  by  the  natural 
conditions  which  surround  us,  and  the 
moral  virtues  are  higher  objects  of  wor- 
ship than   natural  beauty  and  glory. 
Accordingly  the  word  Nature  suggests 
but  a  part,  and  the  less  important  part, 
of  the  idea  for  which  we  are  seeking  an 
expression.     Nature  presents  herself  to 
us  as  a  goddess  of  unweaxiable  vigour 
and  unclouded  happiness,  but  without 
any  trouble  or  any  compunction  in  her 
eye,  without  a  conscience  or  a  heart. 
But  God,  as  the  word  is  used  by  ancient 
prophets  and  modern  poets — God,  if  the 
word  have  not  lost  in  our  ears  some  of 
its  meaning  through  the  feebleness  of 
the  preachers  who  have  undertaken  to 
interpret  it,  conveys  all  this  beauty  and 
greatness  and  glory,  and  conveys  besides 
whatever  more  awful  forces  stir  within 
the  human  heart,  whatever  binds  men 
in  families,  and  orders  them  in  states. 
He  is  the  Inspirer  of  kings,  the  Revealer 
of  laws,  the  Eeconciler  of  nations,  the 
Bedeemer  of   labour,  the   Queller    of 
tyrants,  the  Eeformer  of  churches,  the 
Guide  of  the  human  race  towards  an 
unknown  goal. 


To  he  eaniinued. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE   NEW  RECTOR. 

The  news  which  ao  mash  difltarbed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lectoiy  at  Brentbum 
was  already  old  news  in  Oxford,  wher^ 
indeed  it  was  known  and  decided  who 
Mr.  Chester's  successor  was  to  be.  The 
august  body  in  whose  hands  the  ap- 
pointment lay  was  absolutely  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  Mr.  St.  John. 
Several  members  of  it,  it  is  true,  were 
his  own  contemporaries,  and  had  been 
his  acquaintances  in  the  old  days 
when  these  very  dons  themselves  tra- 
versed their  quadrangles  with  such 
hopes  and  fears  in  respect  to  the  issue 
of  an  examination,  as  the  destruction  of 
the  world  or  its  salvation  would  scarcely 
rouse  in  them  now;  but  what  was  it 
likely  they  could  loiow  about  a  man 
who  at  sixty-five  was  only  a  curate? 
who  had  never  asked  for  anjrthing,  never 
tried  for  anything ;  but  had  kept  himself 
out  of  sight  and  knowledge  for  a  lifetime  1 
Those  of  them  who  had  a  dim  recol- 
lection that  "  old  St.  John  "  was  Ches- 
ter's curate  in  charge,  naturally  thought 
that  he  held  that  precarious  and  un- 
profitable place  for  so  long,  because  of 
some  personal  connection  with  the 
locality,  or  preference  for  it,  which  he 
was  well  off  enough  to  be  able  to  in- 
dulge. He  had  been  poor  in  his  youth, 
but  probably  his  wife  had  had  money, 
or  something  had  fallen  to  him.  What 
so  likely  as  that  something  good  should 
faU  by  inheritance  to  a  man  with  such 
a  patrician  name?  Therefore  let  no- 
body blame  the  dons.  They  might 
have  been  capable  (though  I  don't 
know  whether  they  would  have  had  any 
right  to  exercise  their  patronage  so)  of 
a  great  act  of  poetic  justice,  and  might 
have  given  to  the  undistinguished  but 
old  member  of  their  college  the  reward 
^  his  long  exertions,  had  they  known. 
t  as  they  did  not  know,  what  could 


these  good  men  do  but  allot  it  to  the 
excellent  young  Fellow — already  the 
winner  of  all  kinds  of  honours — ^who 
condescended  to  be  willing  to  accept 
the  humble  rectoiy?  Everybody  said 
it  was  not  worth  Mildmay's  while  to 
shelve  himself  in  an  obscure  place  like 
Brentbum ;  that  it  was  a  strange  thing 
for  him  to  do ;  that  he  would  hate  it  as 
poor  Chester — also  an  extremely  accom- 
plished man  and  fellow  of  his  college — 
had  done.  Groesips — and  such  b^ngs 
exist  in  the  most  dassical  places — 
feared  that  he  must  want  the  money : 
though  some  thought  he  was  merely  dis- 
inclined to  let  a  tolerable  small  living, 
not  far  from  town,  and  in  a  good  county, 
where  there  were  many  "  nice  families^" 
pass  him ;  but  very  few  people,  so  &r 
as  I  am  aware,  thought  of  any  higher 
motive  which  a  popular  young  don 
could  have  for  such  a  fancy. 

Mr.  Mildmay  was  quite  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced rank  of  young  Oxford  men.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
it  was  that  he  continued  more  or  less 
orthodox,  but  he  had  done  so  by  special 
constitution  of  mind  I  suppose,  which 
in  some  tends  to  belief  as  much  as  in 
some  others  it  tends  to  xmbelief.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  uncomfortable 
people  who  are  always  following  out 
"truth"  to  some  bitter  end  or  other, 
and  refusing  all  compromise.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  so  profound  as  are  those 
troublesome  spirits,  but  he  was  a  great 
deal  hapi^ier,  and  a  great  deal  more 
agreeable.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  young  reader  may  object  to  this 
as  a  shameful  begging  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  not  best  to  follow  "  truth  " 
with  bosom  bare  into  whatsoever  wintiy 
lands  that  oft-bewildered  power  may 
lead.  I  don't  know ;  some  minds  have 
little  inclination  towards  the  sombre 
guesses  of  science,  new  or  old;  and 
perhaps  some  may  prefer  Boger  Mild- 
may  for  the  mere  fact  that  he  did  not 
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feel  Limself  to  have  outgrown  Christi- 
anity; which,  I  confeas,  is  my  own 
feeling  on  the  Bubject.  Howeyer,  if 
it  is  any  satiafaction  to  the  said 
yoong  leader,  I  may  as  well  avow  that 
thongh  nature  kept  him  from  being 
sceptical,  that  kindly  nurse  did  not 
hinder  him  from  throwing  himself  into 
much  semi-intellectual  foolishness  in 
other  ways.  To  hear  him  talk  of  art 
was  enough  to  make  all  the  Academy 
dance  with  fury,  and  drive  the  ordinary 
learner,  however  little  attached  to  the 
Academy,  into  absolute  imbecility ;  and 
his  rooms  were  as  good  as  a  show,  with 
all  the  last  fantastical  delights  of  the 
day — ^more  like  a  museum  of  china  and 
knick-knacks  than  rooms  to  live  in.  His  ' 
floors  were  littered  with  rugs,  over  which, 
in  the  aesthetic  dimness,  unwary  visitors 
tumbled;  his  walls  were  toned  into 
olive  greens  or  peacock  blues,  dark 
enough  to  have  defied  all  the  sunshine 
of  the  Indies  to  light  them  up.  He 
had  few  pictures ;  but  his  rooms  were 
hung  with  photographs  ''  taken  direct,'' 
and  a  collection  of  old  china  plates, 
which  perhaps  in  their  primitive  colours 
and  broad  effect  ''came''  better  than 
pictures  in  the  subdued  and  melancholy 
light.  But  why  insist  upon  these  de- 
teals?  A  great  many  highly-cultured 
persons  have  the  same  kind  of  rooms, 
and  Mildmay  was  something  more  than 
a  highly-cultured  person.  All  this 
amused  and  occupied  him  very  much 
— ^for  indeed  collecting  is  a  very 
amusing  occupation ;  and  when  he  had 
found  something  ''  really  good  "  in  an 
old  curiosity  shop,  it  exhilarated  him 
greatly  to  bring  it  home,  and  find  a  place 
for  it  among  hiB  precious  stores,  and  to 
make  it  ''compose"  with  the  other 
curiosities  around  it.  As  sheer  play, 
I  don't  know  any  play  more  pleasant ; 
and  when  he  looked  round  upon  the 
dim  world  of  ohjets  d^art  that  covered 
all  his  walls,  shelves,  and  tables,  and 
marked  the  fine  pictorial  effect  of  the 
one  brilliant  spot  of  light  which  the 
green  shade  of  lus  reading-lamp  pre- 
vented from  too  great  diffusion — ^when, 
I  say,  looking  up  from  his  studies,  Mr. 
Mildmay  looked  round  upon  all  this, 


and  felt  that  only  very  filne  taste,  and 
much  patient  labour,  supported  by  a 
tolerably  well-filled  purse,  could  have 
braught  it  all  together,  and  arranged 
everything  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
there  came  a  glow  of  gentle  satisfBustion 
to  the  heart  of  the  young  don. 

£ut  then  he  sighed.  All  perfection 
is  melancholy.  When  you  have  finally 
arranged  your  last  acquisition,  and  look 
round  upon  a  completeness  which,  even 
for  the  introduction  of  additional  beauty, 
it  seems  wicked  to  disturb,  what  can  you 
do  but  sigh  %  And  there  was  more  tiian 
this  in  ti^e  breath  of  melancholy — the 
long-drawn  utterance  of  an  unsatisfied 
soul  in  Mildmay's  sigh.  After  all,  a  man 
cannot  live  for  china,  for  sesthetic  ar- 
rangement, for  furniture,  however  ex- 
quisite ;  or  even  for  art^  when  he  is 
merely  a  critic,  commentator,  and 
amateur — ^not  a  worker  in  the  sam& 
You  may  suppose  that  he  was  weary  of 
his  loneliness ;  that  he  wanted  a  com- 
panion, or  those  domestic  joys  which 
are  supposed  to  be  so  infinitely  prised 
in  England.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  class  to  which  Mild- 
may belongs  are  rather  in  the  way  of 
scouting  domestic  joys.  A  man  who 
makes  a  goddess  of  his  room,  who 
adores  china,  and  decks  his  mantelshelf 
with  lace,  seldom  (in  theory)  wants  a 
wife,  or  sighs  for  a  companion  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows.  For  why  ?  He  does 
not  deal  much  in  sorrows  or  in  joys. 
The  deepest  delight  which  can  thrill  tiie 
soul  in  the  discovery  of  old  Worcester 
or  royal  Dresden,  scarcely  reaches  to 
the  height  of  passion;  and  even  if  a 
matchless  cup  of  Hernri  Deux  were  to  be 
shivered  to  pieces  in  your  hand,  your 
despair  would  not  appeal  to  human 
sympathy  as  would  the  loss  of  a  very 
much  commoner  piece  of  flesh  and 
blood.  And  then  young  ladies  as  a 
class  are  not,  I  fear,  great  in  the  marks 
of  china,  and  even  in  the  feminine 
speciality  of  lace  require  years  to  mellow 
them  into  admiration  of  those  archaeo- 
logical morsels  which  cannot  be  worn. 
Besides,  the  very  aspect  of  such  rooms  as 
t^ose  I  have  indicated  (not  being  bold 
enough  to  attempt  to  describe  them)  i 
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inimical  to  all  conjoint  and  common 
existence.  Solitude  is  taken  for  granted 
in  all  those  dainty  arrangements;  in  the 
dim  air,  the  dusky  walls,  the  subdued 
tone.  A  child  in  the  place,  ye  heavens  ! 
imagination  shivers,  and  dares  not  con- 
template what  might  follow. 

And  then  Mr.  Mildmay  had  exhausted 
this  delight  I  believe  his  rooms  were 
papered  with  three  different  kinds  of 
the  choicest  paper  that  ever  came  out  of 
Mr.  Morris's  hands.  His  curtains  had 
been  embroidered  in  the  art  school  of 
needlework  on  cloth  woven  and  dyed 
expressly  for  him.  An  ancient  piece 
of  lovely  Italian  tapestry  hung  over 
one  door,  and  another  was  veiled  by 
a  glorious  bit  of  eastern  work  from 
Damascus  or  Constantinople.  His 
Italian  cabinets  were  enough  to  make 
you  faint  with  envy;  his  Venice 
glass — ^but  why  should  I  go  on  9  The 
rugs  which  tripped  you  up  as  you 
threaded  your  way  through  the  delicate 
artificial  twilight  were  as  valuable  as 
had  they  been  woven  in  Rold ;  and  no 
sooner  was  it  known  that  Mildmay  had 
accepted  a  living  than  all  the  superior 
classes  in  the  southern  half  of  England 
pricked  up  their  ears.  Would  there  be 
a  sale  ?  About  a  thousand  connoisseurs 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  balanced 
themselves  metaphorically  on  one  foot 
like  Eaphael's  St  Michael,  ready  to 
swoop  down  at  the  first  note  of  warning. 
I  am  not  sure  that  among  railway 
authorities  there  were  not  preparations 
for  a  special  train. 

Mr.  Mildmay  had  got  tired  of  it  all. 
Suddenly  in  that  dainty  dimness  of 
high  culture  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
studies  of  old  art  and  accumulations  of 
the  loveliest  furniture  were  not  life. 
What  was  life?  There  are  so  many 
that  ask  that  question,  and  the  replies 
are  so  feeble.  The  commonest  rendering 
is  that  which  Faust  in  sheer  disgust  of 
intellectualism  plunged  into — pleasure ; 
with  what  results  the  reader  knows. 
Pleasure  in  its  coarser  meaning,  in  the 
Faust  sense,  and  in  the  vulgar  sensual 
sense,  was   only  a  disgust   to  such   a 

\an  as  Eoger  Mildmay.     What  could 
have  done  with  his  fine  tastes  and 


pure  habits  in  the  covliues  or  the 
casinos  %  He  would  only  have  recoiled 
with  the  sickening  sensations  of  physi- 
cal loathing  as  well  as  mental.  What 
thenf  Should  he  marry  and  liave  a 
family,  which  is  the  virtuous  and 
respectable  answer  to  his  question  t 
He  had  no  inclination  that  way.  The 
woman  whom  he  was  to  many  had  not 
yet  risen  on  his  firmament  and  he  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  determine  on 
marriage  in  the  abstract,  dissociated 
from  any  individual  How  then  was 
he  to  know  life,  and  have  it  f  Should 
he  go  off  into  the  distant  world  and 
travel,  and  discover  new  treasures  of 
art  in  unsuspected  places,  and  bring 
home  his  trophies  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world  ?  But  he  had  done  this  so 
often  already  that  even  the  idea  almost 
fatigued  him.  Besides,  all  these  ex- 
pedients, pleasure,  domesticity,  travel, 
would  all  have  been  ways  of  pleasiog 
himself  only,  and  he  had  already  done 
a  great  deal  to  please  himself.  Lite  must 
have  something  in  it  surely  of  sharper, 
more  pungent  flavour.  It  could  not 
be  a  mere  course  of  ordinary  days  one 
succeeding  another,^  marked  out  by 
dinners,  books,  conversations,  the  same 
thing  over  again,  never  more  than  an 
hour  of  it  at  a  time  in  a  man's  posses- 
sion, nothing  in  it  that  could  not  be 
foreseen  and  mapped  out  This  could 
not  be  life.  How  was  he  to  get  at  life  f 
He  sat  and  wondered  over  this  problem 
among  his  beautifal  collections.  He  had 
nothing  to  do,  you  will  say ;  and  yet  you 
can't  imagine  how  busy  he  was.  In  short, 
he  was  never  without  something  to  do. 
He  had  edited  a  Greek  play,  he  had 
written  magazine  articles,  he  had  read 
papers  before  literaiy  societies,  he  had 
delivered  lectures.  Few,  veiy  few, 
were  his  unoccupied  moments.  He 
knew  a  great  many  people  in  the 
highest  classes  of  society,  and  kept  up 
a  lively  intercourse  with  the  most  intelli- 
gent, the  most  cultivated  minds  of  his 
time.  He  was,  indeed,  himself  one  of 
the  most  highly  cultured  persons  of  lus 
standing  ;  yet  here  he  sat  in  the  most 
delightful  rooms  in  his  coUege,  sighing 
for  life,  life  I 
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What  is  lifel  DiggiDg,  ploughing, 
one  can  understand  that ;  but  unfor- 
tunately one  cannot  dig,  and  "  to  beg  I 
am  ashamed.''  These  familiar  words 
suggested  themselves  by  the  merest 
trick  of  the  ear  to  his  mind  unawares. 
To  beg,  the  Franciscans  he  had  seen  in 
old  Italy  had  not  been  at  all  ashamed ; 
neither  were  the  people  who  now  and 
then  penetrated  into  college  rooms  with 
— if  not  the  Franciscan's  wallet,  or  the 
penitent's  rattling  money-box — Elista  of 
subscriptions  witJ^  which  to  beguile  the 
unwary.  For  what)  For  hospitals, 
schools,  missions,  churches ;  the  grand 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  being 
that  there  were  a  great  many  people  in 
the  world,  by  their  own  fault  or  that  of 
others,  miserable,  sick,  ignorant,  wicked; 
and  that  a  great  many  more  people,  firom 
good  or  indifferent  motives,  on  true  or 
on  false  pretences,  were  making  a  great 
fuss  about  helping  them.  This  fiiss  was 
in  a  general  way  annoying,  and  even  re- 
volting to  the  dileUantiy  whose  object  is 
to  see  and  hear  only  things  that  are 
beautiful,  to  encourage  in  themselves 
and  others  delightful  sensations;  but 
yet  when  you  came  to  think  of  it,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  whole 
system  of  public  charity  had  a  meaning. 
In  some  cases  a  false,  foolish,  wrong 
meaning,  no  doubt ;  but  yet 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  fancies  that 
passed  through  Boger  Mildmay's  head 
on  the  subject,  it  would  require  volumes ; 
and  many  of  his  thoughts  were  fantastic 
enough.  The  fact  ^t  he  had  taken 
orders  and  was  the  man  he  was,  made  it 
his  proper  business  to  teach  others ;  but 
he  would  much  rather,  he  thought,  have 
reclaimed  waste  land,  or  somethhig  of 
that  practical  sort  Yes,  to  reclaim  a 
bit  of  useless  moorland  and  make  it  grow 
oats  or  even  potatoes — that  would  be 
something ;  but  then  unfortunately  the 
ludicrous  side  of  the  matter  would 
come  over  him.  What  could  he  do  on 
his  bit  of  moorland  with  those  white 
hands  of  his  ?  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  sensible  to  pay  honest  wages  to 
some  poor  honest  man  out  of  work  and 
let  him  do  the  digging)  and  then 
where  was  Eoger  MUdmay)  still  left^ 


stranded,  high  and  dry,  upon  the  use- 
less ground  of  his  present  existence. 
Such  a  man  in  such  a  self-discussion  is 
as  many  women  are.  If  he  works, 
what  is  the  good  of  it)  It  is  to 
occupy,  to  please  himself,  not  because 
the  work  is  necessary  to  others ;  in- 
deed, it  is  taking  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  others  to  do  badly  him- 
self that  which  another  man,  probably 
lounging  sadly,  out  of  work,  and  seeing 
hia  children  starve,  would  do  well. 
Let  him,  then,  go  back  to  his  own 
profession ;  and  what  was  he  to  do ) 
A  clergyman  must  preach,  and  he 
did  not  feel  at  all  at  his  ease  in  the 
pulpit  A  clergyman  must  teach,  and 
his  prevailing  mood  was  a  desire  to 
learn.  A  clergyman  must  care  for  the 
poor,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
poor.  The  result  of  all  these  confused 
and  unsatisfactory  reasonings  with 
himself  was  that  when  the  living  of 
Brentbum  was  offered  to  him  half  in 
joke,  he  made  a  plunge  at  it,  and 
accepted.  '^  Let  us  try  !  "  he  said  to 
himself.  Anything  was  better  than 
this  perplexity.  At  the  worst  he  could 
but  fail. 

Kow  Mr.  St.  John,  as  I  have  said, 
was  a  member  of  the  same  college,  and 
had  served  the  parish  of  Brentburn  for 
twenty  years,  and  what  was  to  Boger 
Mildmay  an  adventure,  a  veiy  doubtful 
experiment,  would  have  been  to  him 
life  and  living ;  and  next  on  the  list  of 
eligible  persons  after  Mr.  Mildmay  was 
the  Bev.  John  Buffhead,  who  was  veiy 
anxious  to  marry  and  settle,  and  was  a 
clergyman's  son  well  trained  to  his  work. 
Such  injustices  are  everywhere  around 
us;  they  are  nobody's  fault,  we  say — ^they 
are  the  fault  of  the  system ;  but  what 
system  would  mend  them  it  is  hard  to 
tell.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
neither  Mr.  St.  John  nor  Mr.  Buffhead 
had  the  same  high  object  before  them 
as  Boger  had.  The  old  man  would  have 
gone  on  in  his  gentle  routine  just  as  he 
had  done  all  those  years,  always  kind, 
soothing  the  poor  folk  more  than  he 
taught  them;  the  young  man  would, 
though  sure  to  do  his  duty,  have  thought 
perhaps  more  of  the  future  Mrs.  Buff- 
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bead  and  the  settling  down,  than  of  any 
kind  of  heroic  effort  to  realize  life  and 
serve  the  world*  So  that  on  the  whole, 
ideally,  my  dileitcmte  had  the  highest 
ideal ;  though  the  practical  effect  of  him 
no  one  conld  yentnre  to  foretell. 

He  had  decided  to  accept  the  living 
of  Brentbnm  at  once,  feeling  the  offer 
to  be  a  kind  of  answer  of  the  oracle — 
for  there  was  a  certain  heathenism 
mingling  with  hia  Christianity — ^to  his 
long-smouldering  and  unexpressed  de- 
sires ;  but  before  concluding  formally  he 
went,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  hia  Mends, 
to  look  at  the  place,  ''to  see  how  he 
would  like  it"  "  Like  it !  do  I  want  to 
like  it  %"  he  said  to  himaelfl  Must  this 
always  be  the  first  question)  Was  it 
not  rather  the  first  possibility  held  out 
to  him  in  the  world— of  duty,  and  a 
real,  necessary,  and  certain  work  which 
should  not  be  to  please  himself?  He  did 
not  want  to  like  it  Now  men  of  Mild- 
may's  turn  of  mind  are  s^dom  deeply 
devoted  to  nature.  They  admire  a  fine 
landscape  or  fine  sunset^  no  doubt^  but 
it  is  chiefiy  for  the  composition,  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  combina- 
tion of  colours.  In  the  loveliest  country 
they  sigh  for  picture  galleries  and  fine 
architecture,  and  cannot  please  them- 
selves with  the  mists  and  the  clouds, 
the  woods  and  the  waters,  the  warm, 
sweet,  boundless  atmosphere  itself,  in 
which  others  find  beauty  and  mystery 
unceasing.  Tet  on  this  occasion  a  dif- 
ferent result  took  place;  although  it 
was  contrary  to  his  own  principles, 
when  he  first  came  out  of  the  prosaic 
little  railway  at  Brentbum  and  saw  at 
his  right-hand,  one  rich  cloud  of  foli- 
age rounding  upon  another,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  princely  trees  standing  up  in 
their  battalions  under  the  full  warm 
August  sky;  and  on  the  other  the 
sweet  wild  common  bursting  forth  in  a 
purple  blaze  of  heather,  all  belted  and 
broken  with  the  monastic  gloom  of  the 
pine-woods  and  inedible  blue  distances 
of  the  wilder  country — ^there  suddenly 
fell  upon  him  a  love  at  first  sight  for 
this  insignificant  rural  place,  which  I 
cannot  account  for  any  more  than  he 
could.     I  should  be  disposed  to  say 


that  the  scent  of  the  fir-treee  went 
to  his  head,  as  it  does  to  mine ;  but 
then  the  very  soul  within  bin}  melted 
to  the  great,  broad,  delicious  gre^i- 
neas  of  shadows  in  the  forest;  and 
the  two  betwe^i  them  hdd  him  in  an 
ecstasy,  in  that  sweet  lapse  of  all  sense 
and  thought  into  which  nature  some- 
times surprises  us,  when  all  at  onoe« 
without  any  suspicion  on  our  part  of 
what  she  is  about,  she  throws  herself 
open  to  us  and  holds  ont  her  tender  azms. 
Mildmay  stood  in  this  partial  trance^ 
not  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  for — 
two  full  minutes ;  then  he  picked  him- 
self up,  slightly  ashamed  of  his  ecstasy, 
and  asked  his  way  to  the  church,  and 
said  to  himself  (as  I  think  Mr.  Buskin 
says  somewhere)  that  mere  nature  witii- 
out  art  to  back  her  up  is  little,  but  that 
he  might  indeed  permit  himsdf  to  feel 
those  indescribable  sensations  if  he  could 
look  at  all  this  as  a  background  to  a 
beautiftd  piece  <^  ancient  architecture 
in  the  shape  of  a  choFeh.  Alas^  poor 
Mr.  Mildmay !  I  don't  know  idiy  it  had 
never  been  broken  to  him.  Ignorant 
persons  had  said  "  a  very  nice  d^ureh," 
perhaps  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  perhaps 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view  that 
a  new  church  in  perfect  repair  is  much 
more  delightful,  to  a  young  rectoi's 
pocket  at  least,  than  the  most  pic- 
turesque old  one  in  perpetual  need  of 
restorations.  But  anyhow,  when  the 
church  of  Brentburn  did  birst  npon 
him  in  all  its  newness,  poor  Roger  put 
out  his  hand  to  the  first  support  he 
could  find,  and  felt  disposed  to  swoon. 
The  support  which  he  found  to  lean  on 
was  the  wooden  rail,  round  a  rather 
nasty  duck-pond  which  lay  between 
two  cottages,  skirting  the  garden  hedge 
of  one  of  them.  Perhaps  it  vrns  the 
odour  of  this  very  undelightfbl  fea- 
ture in  the  scene  ^t  made  him  feel 
like  fainting,  rather  than  the  sight 
of  the  church;  but  he  did  not  tiiink 
80  in  the  horror  of  the  nstoment  He 
who  had  hoped  to  see  the  dbtant 
landscape  all  enhanced  and  glorified,  by 
looking  at  it  from  among  the  ancestral 
elms  or  solemn  yew-trees  about  a  vener- 
able village  spire,  and  old  grey,  mossy 
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Saxon  walls — or  beside  the  lovely  tracery 
of  some  decoiated  window  with  perhaps 
broken  pieces  of  old  glass  glimmering  out 
like  emeralds  and  rabies !  The  church, 
I  have  already  8ai<},  was  painfully  new ; 
it  was  in  the  most  perfect  good  order ; 
the  stones  might  have  been  scrubbed 
with  scrubbing-brushes  that  very  morn- 
ing; and,  worse  than  all,  it  was  good 
Gothic,  quite  correct  and  unobjection- 
able. The  poor  young  don's  head 
drooped  upon  his  breast,  his  foot 
slipped  on  the  edge  of  the  duck-pond. 
Kever  was  a  more  delicate  distress ;  and 
yet  but  for  the  despairing  grasp  he  gave 
to  the  paling,  the  result  might  have 
been  grotesque  enough. 

"  Be  you  poorly,  sir  1 "  said  old  Mrs. 
Joel,  who  was  standing,  as  she  generally 
was,  at  her  cottage  door. 

"No, no,  I  thank  you,"  said  the 
new  rector  faintly ; ''  I  suppose  it  is  the 
sun." 

''  Come  in  a  bit  and  rest,  bless  you," 
said  Mrs.  Joel ;  "  you  do  look  overcome. 
It  is  a  bit  strong  is  that  water  of  hot 
days.  Many  a  one  eomes  to  look  at 
our  cheuch.  There's  a  power  of  old 
cheuches  about,  and  ours  is  the  only 
one  I  know  of  as  is  new,  sir,  and  sweet 
and  clean — though  I  says  it  as 
shouldn't,"  said  the  old  woman,  smooth- 
ing her  apron  and  curtsying  with  a 
conscious  smile. 

''Yon  are  the  sexton's  wife?  you 
have  the  charge  of  it  1 "  said  Mr.  Mild- 
may. 

"  Thank  my  stars !  I  ain't  no  man's 
wife,"  said  Mrs.  JoeL  "I  be  old 
John  Joel's  widow — and  a  queer  one 
he  was;  and  the  curate  he  say  as  I  was 
to  keep  the  place,  though  there's  a  deal 
of  jealousy  about  I  never  see  in  all  my 
bom  days  a  jealouser  place  than  Brent- 
bum." 

"Who  is  the  curate?"  asked  Mr. 
Mildmay. 

"  Bless  your  soul,  sir,  he'll  be  as  pleased 
as  Punch  to  see  you.  You  go  up  bold  to 
the  big  door  and  ask  for  Mr.  St.  John  ; 
he  would  always  have  the  hartis-gentlo- 
men  and  that  sort  in,  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea  with  him.  The  ^iissis  didn't  hold 
with  it  in  her  time.    She  had  a  deal  of 


pride,  though  you  wouldn't  have  thought 
it  at  first.  But  since  she's  dead  and 
gone,  Mr.  St  John  he  do  have  his  way ; 
and  two  pretty  young  ladies  just  come 
from  school,"  said  Mrs.  Joel  with  a 
smirk.  She  was  herself  very  curious 
about  the  stranger,  who  was  evidently 
not  a  *'  hartis-gentleman."  "  Maybe  you 
was  looking  ias  lodgings,  like?"  she 
said,  after  a  pauso. 

"JSTo,  no,"  said  Mildmsy,  with  un- 
necessary explanatoriness ;  "  I  was  only 
struck  by  the  church,  in  passing,  and 
wished  to  know  who  was  the  clergy- 
man— •" 

"  Between  ourselves,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Joel,  approaching  closer  than  was  plea- 
sant, for  her  dinner  had  been  highly 
seasoned,  "I  don't  know  as  Mr.  St 
John  IB  what  you  call  the  clergyman. 
He  ain't  but  the  curate,  and  I  do  hear 
as  there  is  a  real  right  clergyman  a- 
coming.  But  you  won't  name  it,  not 
as  coming  from  me  ?  for  I  can't  say  but 
he's  always  been  a  good  friend." 

''  Oh  no^  I  shall  not  name  it.  Good 
morning,"  cried  Mildmay  hurriedly.  A 
new  church,  a  horrible  duck-pond,  an 
old  woman  who  smelt  of  onions.  He 
hurried  along,  scarcely  aware  in  his 
haste  until  he  arrived  in  front  of  it  that 
the  house  beyond  the  church  was  the 
rectory,  his  future  home. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  girls  I  need  not  say  had  been  en- 
gaged in  calculations  long  and  weary 
during  these  intervening  days.  Cicely, 
who  had  at  once  taken  possession  of  idl 
the  details  of  housekeeping,  had  by  this 
time  made  a  discovery  of  the  most  over- 
whelming character ;  which  was  that  the 
curate  was  in  arrears  with  all  the  trades- 
people in  the  parish,  and  that  the 
"books,"  instead  of  having  the  trim 
appearance  she  remembered,  were  fall 
of  long  lists  of  things  supplied,  broken 
by  no  safe  measure  of  weeks,  but 
running  on  from  month  to  month 
and  from  year  to  year,  with  here  and 
there  a  melancholy  payment  ''  to  ac- 
count "  set  down  against  it  Cicely  was 
young  and  she  had  no  money,  and  knew 
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by  her  own  experience  how  hard  it  was 
to  make  it ;  and  she  was  overwhelmed 
by  this  discovery.  She  took  the  books 
in  her  lap  and  crept  into  the  drawing- 
room  beside  Mab,  who  was  making  a 
study  of  the  children  in  the  dreary  still- 
ness of  the  afternoon.  The  two  little  boys 
were  posed  against  the  big  sofa,  on  the 
carpet.  The  young  artist  had  pulled  off 
their  shoes  and  stockings,  and,  indeed, 
left  very  little  clothes  at  all  upon  Charley, 
who  let  her  do  as  she  pleased  with  him 
without  remonstrance,  sucking  his 
thumb  and  gazing  at  her  with  his  pale 
blue  eyes.  Hany  had  protested,  but 
had  to  submit  to  the  taking  away  of  his 
shoes,  and  now  sat  gloomily  regarding 
his  toes,  and  trying  to  keep  awake  with 
supernatural  lurches  and  recoveries; 
Charley,  more  placid,  had  dropped  off. 
He  had  still  his  thumb  in  his  mouth, 
his  round  cheek  lying  flushed  against 
the  cushion,  his  round  white  limbs 
huddled  up  in  a  motionless  stillness  of 
sleep.  Harry  sat  upright,  as  upright  as 
possible,  and  nodded.  Mab  had  got 
them  both  outlined  on  her  paper,  and 
was  working  with  great  energy  and  ab- 
sorption when  Cicely  came  in  with  the 
books  in  her  lap.  "  Oh  go  away,  go 
away,"  cried  Mab,  "  whoever  you  are ! 
Don't  disturb  them !  If  you  wake  them 
all  is  lost!" 

Cicely  stood  at  the  door  watching  the 
group.  Mab  had  improvised  an  easel, 
she  had  put  on  a  linen  blouse  over  her 
black  and  white  muslin  dress.  She  had 
closed  the  shutters  of  two  windows,  leav- 
ing the  light  from  the  middle  one  to  fall 
upon  the  children.  In  the  cool  shade, 
moving  now  and  then  a  step  backwards 
to  see  the  effect  of  her  drawing,  her 
light  figure,  full  of  purpose  and  energy, 
her  pretty  white  hand  a  little  stained 
with  the  charcoal  with  which  she  was 
working,  she  was  a  picture  in  herself. 
Cicely,  her  eyes  very  red  and  heavy — for 
indeed  she  had  been  crying — and  the 
bundle  of  grocery  books  in  her  apron, 
paused  and  looked  at  her  sister  with  a 
gush  of  admiration,  a  sharp  pinch  of 
something  like  envy.  Mab  could  do 
thia  which  looked  like  witchcraft,  while 
she  could  only   count,  and  count,  and 


cry  over  these  hopeless  books.     What 
good  would  crying  do  1     If  she  cried  her 
eyes  out  it  would  not  pay  a  sixpenca 
Cicely  knew  that  she  had  more  "  sense" 
than  Mab.     It  was   natural.     She  was 
nineteen,  Mab  only  eighteen,  and  a  year 
is  so  much  at  that  age !     But  Mab  was 
clever.     She  could  do  something  which 
Cicely  could  not  even  understand  ;  and 
she  would  be   able   to    make    money, 
which  Cicely  could  scarcely  hope  to  do. 
It  was  envy,  but  of  a  generous  kind. 
Cicely  went   across    the    room    quite 
humbly  behind  backs,  not    to  disturb 
her  sister's  work,  and  sat  down  by  the 
darkened    window,   through  which    a 
fresh  little  breeze  £rom  the  gard^i  was 
coming  in.     It  distracted  her   for    a 
moment  from  her  more  serious  cares  to 
watch  the  work  going  on.     She  thought 
how  pretty  Mab  looked,  lighting  up 
the  poetical  darkness,  working  away  so 
vigorously  and  pleasantly  with,   only 
that  pucker  of  anxiety  in  her  white  for&> 
head,  lest  her  sitters  should  mov&  "Oh, 
quie^  quiet ! "  she  said,  almost  breath- 
less. '^  He  must  not  either  go  to  sleep  or 
wake  right  up,  till  I  have  put  them  in. 
EoU  the  ball   to  him   softly,    Cicely, 
quite  softly  as  if  he  were  a  kitten." 
Cicely  put  away  the  terrible  books  and 
knelt  down  on  the  carpet  and  rolled  the 
big  ball,  which  Mab  had  been  moving 
with  her  foot    towards   little   dozing 
Harry,  who  watched  it  with  eyes  glazing 
over  with  sleep.      The  light  and  the 
warmth  and  the  stillness  were  too  much 
for  him.    Just  as  the  ball  arrived  at 
his  soft  little   pink   toes  he   tumbled 
over  all  in  a  heap,  with  his  head  upon 
Charley.     Mab  gave  a  cry  of  vexation. 
''But  never    mind,  it  was    not  your 
fault,"  she  said,  to    make   up  for  her 
impatience.    And  indeed  Cicely  felt  it 
was  rather  hard  to  be  blamed. 

"  After  all  it  does  not  matter,"  said 
Mab.  ''I  have  done  enough — ^but  I 
shall  never  never  get  them  to  look  like 
that  again.  How  pretty  children,  are 
even  when  they  are  ugly  !  What  pic- 
tures such  things  make !  how  anybody 
can  help  making  pictures  all  the  day 
long  I  can't  imagine.  It  is  only  that 
you  will  not  try." 
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"  I  would  try  if  I  had  any  hope," 
said  Cicely ;  "  I  would  do  anything. 
Oh,  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  I 
could  do ! " 

"  Why,  of  course  you  can  teach/'  said 
Mab,  consoling  her,  '*  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  can.  1  get  impatient  3  but  you 
sha'n't  teach ;  I  am  the^brother  and  you  f 
are  the  sister,  and  you  are  to  keep  my 
house." 

"  That  was  all  very  well,"  said  Cicely, 
"  so  long  as  there  was  only  us  two ; 
but  now  look,''  she  cried  pointing  to  the 
two  children  lying  over  one  another  in 
the  light,  asleep,  *'  there  is  them  —  and 
papa — " 

'*  They  are  delightful  like  that,"  cried 
Mab  starting  up  ;  ''  oh,  quick,  give  me 
that  portfolio  with  the  paper  I  I  must 
try  them  again.  Just  look  at  all  those 
legs  and  arms ! — and  yet  they  are  not  a 
bit  pretty  in  real  life,"  cried  Mab  in  the 
fervour  of  her  art^  making  a  fine  natural 
distinction. 

Cicely  handed  her  all  she  wanted,  and 
looked  on  with  wondering  admiration 
for  a  moment ;  but  then  she  shook  her 
head  slightly  and  sighed.  "  You  live  in 
another  world,"  she  said,  "  you  artists. 
Oh,  Mab,  I  don't  want  to  dLsturb  you, 
but  if  you  knew  how  unhappy  I  am —  " 

*'  What  is  the  matter )  and  why 
should  you  be  more  anxious  than  papa 
is  ? "  cried  Mab  busy  with  her  charcoal. 
''Don't  make  yourself  unhappy,  dear. 
Things  always  come  right  somehow. 
I  think  so  as  well  as  papa." 

''You  don't  mind  either  of  you  so 

long   as  you  have Oh,   you  don't 

know  how  bad  things  are.     Mab  1  we 
are  in  debt" 

Mab  stopped  her  work,  appalled,  and 
looked  her  sister  in  the  face.  This  was 
a  terrible  word  to  the  two  girls,  who 
never  had  known  what  it  was  to  have 
any  money.     "  In  debt !  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  in  debt — do  you  wonder  now 
that  I  am  wretched?  I  don't  know 
even  if  papa  knows ;  and  now  be  has 
lost  even  the  little  income  he  had,  and 
we  have  given  up  our  situations.  Oh, 
Mab  !  Mab  !  think  a  little ;  what  are  we 
to  do  1 " 

Mab  let  her  chalk  fall  out  of  her 
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hand.  She  went  and  knelt  down  by 
Cicely's  side,  and  put  one  soft  cheek 
against  another  as  if  that  would  do  any 
good.  "  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  1 "  she  said 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  never  was 
any  good  to  think.  Is  it  much — is  it 
very  bad )  is  there  anything  we  can  do  9 " 

Cicely  shed  a  few  tears  over  the 
butcher's  book  which  was  uppermost. 
"  If  we  were  staying  here  for  ever,"  she 
said,  '*  as  we  were  all  foolish  enough  to 
think  when  we  came — we  might  have 
paid  it  with  a  struggle.  I  should  have 
sent  away  those  two  maids,  and  tried  to 
do  everything  myself." 

"  Everything,  Cicely  ] "  Mab  was  as 
much  appalled  at  the  thought  of  life 
without  a  Betsy,  as  a  fine  lady  would 
be  denuded  of  her  establishment.  The 
want  of  a  maid-of-all*work  represents 
a  dreadful  coming  down  in  life,  almost 
more  than  a  greater  apparent  loss  does. 
Her  countenance  fell,  the  comers  of  her 
mouth  took  a  downward  curve,  and  her 
pride  received  a  crushing  blow.  Yet  if 
you  consider  what  Betsy  was,  the  loss 
was  not  deadly.  But  as  usual  it  was 
not  the  actual  but  the  sentimental  view 
of  the  case  which  struck  the  girls. 

''Yes,"  said  Cicely,  with  a  solemn 
paleness  on  her  face.  She  felt  the  hu- 
miliation too.  "  I  shouldn't  mind  doing 
things,"  she  said,  her  voice  breaking  a 
little ;  "  it  is  what  people  will  think. 
Us,  a  clergyman's  daughters  !  But 
what  is  the  use  even  of  that?"  she  cried; 
"  it  will  do  no  good  now.  Papa  must 
leave  Brentbum,  and  we  have  not  a 
shilling,  not  a  penny  now,  to  pay  those 
things  with.  I  think  and  think — but 
I  cannot  tell  what  we  are  to  do." 

The  two  clung  together  in  an  agony 
of  silence  for  a  moment ;  how  many 
wringings  of  the  heart  have  been  caused 
by  a  litUe  money  !  and  so  often  those 
who  suffer  are  not  those  who  are  to 
blame.  The  ruin  that  seemed  to  be  in- 
volved was  unspeakable  to  the  two 
girls;  they  did  not  know  what  the 
butcher  and  the  baker  might  be  able  to 
do  to  them ;  nor  did  they  know  of  any 
way  of  escape. 

"  If  there  was  any  hope,"  said  Cicely 
after    a    pause,    "of  stayiog   here — I 
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would  go  round  to  them  all,  and  aak 
them  to  take  pity  upon  us ;  to  let  us 
begin  again  paying  every  week,  and  wait 
till  we  could  scrape  some  money  together 
for  what  is  past.  That,  I  think,  would 
be  quite  possible,  if  we  were  to  stay ;  and 
we  might  take  pupils — " 

"To  be  sure,"  cried  Mab,  relieved, 
springing  up  with  the  easy  hope  of  a 
sanguine  disposition,  "  and  I  might  get 
something  to  do.  In  the  meantime  I 
can  finish  my  drawing.  They  have  not 
stirred  a  bit,  look,  Cicely.  They  are 
like  two  little  white  statues.  It  may 
be  a  pity  that  they  were  ever  bom,  as 
Aunt  Jane  says — but  they  are  delightful 
models.  I  almost  think,"  Mab  went  on 
piously,  working  with  bold  and  rapid 
fingers,  "that  in  all  this  that  has 
happened  there  must  have  been  a 
special  providence  for  me." 

Cicely  looked  up  with  surprise  at  this 
speech,  but  she  made  no  reply.  She 
was  too  full  of  thought  to  see  the 
humour  of  the  suggestion.  Mab's  art 
furnished  a  delightful  way  of  escape  for 
her  out  of  all  perplexity ;  but  Cicely 
could  only  go  back  to  the  butcher's 
book.  "  What  could  we  do,  I  wonder," 
she  said  half  to  herself,  for  she  did  not 
expect  any  advice  from  her  sister, 
"about  the  living]  Very  likely  they 
don't  know  anything  about  poor  papa. 
It  may  be  very  highminded  never  to 
ask  for  anything,"  said  poor  Cicely, 
"but  then  how  can  we  expect  that 
other  people  will  come  and  thrust  bread 
into  our  mouths?  It  is  better  to  ask 
than  to  starve.  As  a  matter  of  feust  we 
cannot  starve  quietly,  because  if  we  are 
found  dead  of  hunger,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  business  in  the  papers,  and  every- 
thing exposed.  '  Death,  from  starvation, 
of  a  clerg3rman's  family ! '  That  would 
make  a  great  deal  more  fuss  than  quietly 
going  and  asking  for  something  for 
papa.  I  am  not  a  bold  girl — at  least  I 
don't  think  so,"  she  cried,  her  soft  face 
growing  crimson  at  the  thought,  "  but 
I  would  not  mind  going  to  any  one,  if 
it  was  the  Head  of  the  College,  or  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  even  the  Queen  ! " 
"  I  wonder,"  said  Mab,  "  if  we  met 
the  Queen  driving  in  the  forest — as  one 


does  sometimes — whether  we  might  not 
ask  her,  as  people  used  to  do  long  ago  1 
I  don't  think  she  would  mind.  VDaj 
should  she  mind  1  She  could  not  be 
frightened,  or  even  angry,  with  two 
girls." 

Cicely  shook  her  head.  "  The  Queen 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Brentbum ;  and 
why  should  she  be  troubled  witii  us 
any  more  than  any  other  lady  f  No  \ 
that  sort  of  thing  has  to  be  done  in  a 
business  way,"  said  the  elder  sister 
seriously.  "If  I  could  find  out  who 
was  the  chief  man,  the  Head  of  the 
CoUege-^" 

They  had  been  so  much  absorbed,  tliat 
they  had  not  heard  any  sound  outside  ; 
and  at  this  moment  the  door  was  sud- 
denly thrown  open,  admitting  a  flood 
of  cross  light,  and  revealing  suddenly 
the  figures  of  the  curate  and  some  one 
who  followed  him. 

"My  dears!"  began  Mr.  St  John, 

surprised 

"  Oh,  papa  !  you  have  woke  them  up. 
You  have  spoiled  my  light !"  cried  3Iab, 
in  despair. 

Cicely  started  to  her  feet,  letting  the 
account  books  tumble  on  the  flocnr ;  and 
the  two  little  bojm  raised  a  simultaneous 
howl  of  sleepy  woe.  "  Harry  wants  his 
tea,"  they  both  piped  piteously.  Mr. 
Mildmay,  whom  the  curate  had  met  at 
the  gate,  looked  with  a  surprise  I  can- 
not describe  on  this  extraordinary  scene. 
The  white  babies  in  the  light  had 
seemed  to  him  at  first  an  exquisite 
little  "  composition,"  which  went  to  his 
very  heart  j  and  the  two  other  figures, 
half  Ht  up  by  the  stream  of  unwelcome 
light  from  the  door,  bewildered  the 
young  man.  Who  were  they,  or  what  % 
One  indignant,  holding  her  chaieoal 
with  artistic  energy ;  the  other,  startled, 
gazing  at  himself  with  a  hostile  senti- 
ment, which  he  could  not  understand, 
in  her  eyes. 

"  My  love,"  said  the  gentle  curate, 
"you  should  not  make  a  studio  of  the 
drawing-room."  jVIr.  St  John  was  not 
disturbed  by  fhe  wailing  of  the  little 
boys,  to  which,  I  suppose,  he  was  used. 
"Cicely,  this  is  Mr.  Mildmay,  from 
Oxford,  who  has  come — ^to  look  at  tiie 
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pariah/'  he  added,  with  a  gentle  sigh. 
"  Let  us  have  tea.'* 

Why  did  the  girl  look  at  him  with 
that  paleness  of  anger  in  her  face ) 
Mr.  Mildmay's  attention  was  distracted 
from  the  drawing  and  the  artist,  who, 
naturally,  would  have  interested  him 
most,  by  the  gleam  of  hostility,  the  re- 
sentment and  defiance  in  Cicely's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  said  shortly ;  and 
with  merely  an  inclination  of  her  head 
to  acknowledge  his  introduction  to  her, 
she  took  up  the  children,  Charley  in 
one  arm,  who  was  half  dressed  j  Harry 
imder  the  other,  whose  feet  were  bare, 
and  carried  them  out  of  the  room.    She 
had  divined  the  first  moment  she  saw 
him,  a  dark  figure  against  the  light, 
who  he  was  ;  and  I  cannot  describe  the 
bitterness    that   swelled    like    a  flood 
through  poor  Cicely's  heart.     It  was  all 
over,  then  1      There  was    no  further 
hope,  however  £euitastical,  from  College, 
or  Chancellor,  or  Queen !      Fantastic, 
indeed,  the  hope  had  been ;  but  Cicely 
was  young,  and  had  been  more  buoyed 
up  by  this  delusion,  even  in  her  despair, 
than  she  was  aware  of.     She  felt  herself 
fall     down,    down    into    unspeakable 
depths,  and  the  very  heart  within  her 
seemed  to  feel  the  physical  pain  of  it, 
lying  crushed  and  sore,  throbbing  all 
over  with  sudden  suffering.     The  pas- 
sionate force  of  the  shock  gave  her 
strength,  or  I  do  not  think  she  could 
have  carried  the  two  children  away  as 
she  did,  one  in  each  arm,  while  the 
stranger   looked    on    amazed.       Little 
Charley,  always  peaceable,  held  her  fast 
round  the  neck,  with  his  head  against 
her  cheek  ;  but  Harry,  whom  she  carried 
under  her  other  arm,  lifted  his  head  a 
little  from  that  horizontal  position,  and 
kept  up  his  melancholy  whine.      She 
was  not  fond  of  the  children;  how  could 
she  be  ?  and  I  think  would  gladly  have 
''given  them  a  shake"  in  the  excite- 
ment and  misery  of  her  feelings.     It 
was  so  hard  upon  the  girl,  that  I  think 
she  might  be  forgiven  for  feeling  that 
thus  her  young  arms  were  to  be  ham- 
pered all  her    life ;    and,  meanwhile, 
she  felt  that  her  father  and  sister  would 
be  perfectly  amiable  to  the  stranger, 


who  was  about  to  supplant  them,  and 
turn  them  out  of  their  house.  This,  I 
am  afraid,  exasperated  Cicely  as  much 
as  anything  else.  "  These  two  "  would 
have  no  arriere  pensee  ;  they  would  be 
perfectly  kind  to  him,  as  though  he  were 
acting  the  part  of  their  best  friend. 

And,  indeed,  thia  was  how  it  turned 
out.      When  she  went  back,   having 
disposed  of  the  children,  to  make  the 
tea.  Cicely  found  Mab  and  Mr.  Mildmay 
in  great  amity  over  the  uncompleted 
drawing.     He  had  been  criticising,  but 
he  had  been  praising  as  well ;  and  Mab 
was  flushed  with  pleasure  and  interest. 
She  ran  off  laughing,  to  take  off  her 
blouse  and  wash  her  hands,  when  Cicely 
came  in,  and  the  elder  sister,  who  felt 
that  her  eyes  were  still  red,  felt  at  the 
same  time  that  her  ungenial  and  con- 
strained reception  of  him   had  struck 
the  new-comer.     She  went  and  gathered 
up  the  account-books  from  the  floor 
with  a  sigh.     Despair  was  in  her  heart. 
How  could  she  talk  and  smile  as  the 
others  had  been  doing)     As  for  Mr. 
St  John,  he  was  as  pleased  with  his 
visitor  as  if  he  had  brought  him  some- 
thing, instead  of  taking  all  hope  from 
him.     It  was  rarely  the  good  man  saw 
any  but    heavy    parish    people — the 
rural  souls  with  whom  indeed  he  was 
friendly,  but  who  had  nothing  to  say  to 
him  except  about  their  crops  and  local 
gossip.    The  gossip  of  Oxford  was  much 
sweeter  to  his  ears.     He  liked  to  tell  of 
the  aspect  of  things  ^'  in  my  time,"  as  I 
suppose  we  all  do ;  and  how  different 
this  and  that  was  now-a-days.     "  I  knew 
him  when  he  was  a  curate  like  myself," 
he  said,  with  a  soft  sigh,  talking  of  the 
dean,     that    lofty    dig^tary.       "We 
were  at  school  together,  and  I  used  to 
be  the  better  man ; "  and  this  was  spoken 
of  the  vice-chancellor  himself ;  and  he 
ei^oyed  and  wondered  to  hear  of  all 
their  grandeurs.     He  had  met  Mildmay 
on  the  road,  looking  through  the  gate 
at  the  rectory,  and  had  addressed  him  in 
his  suave  old-world  way  as  a  stranger. 
Then  they  had  talked  of  the  church,  that 
most  natural  of  subjects  between  two 
clergymen;  and  then,  half  reluctantly, 
half  with  a  sense  of  compulsioni  t^'^ 
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stranger  had  told  him  who  he  was.  Mr. 
8t.  John,  thongh  he  was  poor,  had  all 
the  hospitable  instincts  of  a  prince.  He 
insisted  that  his  new  acquaintance 
shoxdd  come  in  and  see  the  house,  and 
hear  ahout  everything.  He  would 
have  given  the  same  invitation,  he  said 
afterwards,  to  any  probable  new  resident 
in  the  parish,  and  why  not  to  the  new 
rector?  for  in  Mr.  St.  John's  mind 
there  was  no  galL 

But  to  describe   Mildmay's  feelings 
when     he    was    suddenly    introduced 
into  this  novel  world  is  more  difficult. 
He  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise.    He 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  curate 
in  charge.     If  he  thought  of  his  prede- 
cessor at  all  it  was  the  late  rector  he 
thought  ofy  who  had  died  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples  after  a  life-long 
banishment  from  England.     He  could 
understand  all  that ;  to  go  away  alto- 
gether after   art^    antiquity,  Pompeii, 
classic  editings,  and  sesthetic  delights 
was  perfectly   comprehensible  to   the 
young  Oxford  man.     But  this — ^what 
was  ^ds  ?    The  old  man  before  him,  so 
gentle,  so  suave,  so  smiling,  his  own 
inferior  in  position,  for  was  he  not 
rector  elect,  while  Mr.  St.  John  was 
but  curate  ?    Tet  so  far  above  him  in 
years  and  experience,  and  all  that  con- 
stitutes superiority  among  gentlemen  of 
equal  breeding.    Why  was  he  here  as 
curate )    And  why  did  that  girl  look  at 
himself  with  so  much  suppressed  passion 
in  her  eyes  f  and  where  had  the  other 
been  trained  to  draw  so  well  %  and  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  two  children,  so 
unlike  all  the  others,  whom  his  young 
enemy  had  carried  ofi  impetuously,  in- 
stead of  ringing  the  bell  for  their  nurse 
as    any    one    else  would  have  done) 
Mildmay  felt  a  thrilling  sensation  of 
newness  as  he  sat  down    at  the  tea- 
table,  and  looked  on,  an  interested  spec- 
tator at  all  that  was  proceeding  under 
his  eyes.  This  in  its  way  was  evidently 
life ;  there  was  no  nustaking  the  pas- 
sion that  existed  underneath  this  quiet 
surface,  the  something  more  than  met 
the   eye.     Was  it  a  skeleton  in  the 
closet,  as  the  domestic  cynic  says  1  But 
these  were  not  words  that  seemed  to 


apply  to  this  calm  old  man  and  these 
young  girls.  It  was  life,  not  the  quiet 
of  books,  and  learned  talk,  and  super- 
ficial discussion,  but  a  quiet  full  of 
possibilities,  full  of  hidden  struggle  and 
feeling.  Mildmay  felt  as  if  he  had 
come  out  of  his  den  in  the  dark  like  an 
owl,  and  half  blinking  in  the  unusual 
lights  was  placed  as  spectator  of  some 
strange  drama,  some  episode  fall  of 
interest,  to  the  character  of  which  he 
had  as  yet  no  clue. 

''  You  are  looking  at  the  furniture ; 
it  is  not  mine,"  said  Mr.  St.  John, 
'' except  the  carpets,  which,  as  you 
say,  are  much  worn.  The  other  things 
are  all  Mr.  Chester's.  I  am  expecting 
every  day  to  hear  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them.     Most  likely  they  will  sell 

it ;  if  you  wanted  anything ^" 

Mildmay  made  a  gesture  of  horror  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  Mab  laughed. 

''You  do  not  think  Mr.  Mildmay 
wants  all  that  mahogany,  papa  %  The 
cata&lque  there,  Cicely  and  I  agreed  it 
was  more  like  a  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey  than  anything  else." 

"  What  is  amiss  with  it  t "  said  Mr. 
St.  John.  ''  I  always  understood  it  was 
very  good.  I  am  told  they  don't  make 
things  nearly  so  strong  or  so  substan- 
tial now.  Poor  Chester!  He  was  a 
man  of  very  fine  taste,  Mr.  Mildmay. 
But  why  do  you  laugh,  my  deart 
That  was  why  he  was  so  fond  of  Italy; 
shattered  health,  you  know.  Those 
men  who  are  so  fond  of  art  are  gene- 
rally excitable ;  a  little  thing  has  an 
effect  upon  them.  Cicely,  give  Mr. 
Mildmay  some  tea." 

**  Yes,  papa,"  said  Cicely ;  and  gave 
the  stranger  a  look  which  made  him 
think  his  tea  might  be  poisoned.  Mr. 
St.  John  went  maundering  kindly, 

'^  You  said  you  were  going  to  London , 
and  had  left  your  things  at  the  station  t 
Why  shouldn't  you  stay  all  night  here 
instead  %  There  are  a  great  many  things 
that  I  would  like  to  show  you — ^the 
church  and  the  school  for  instance,  and 
I  should  like  to  take  you  to  see  some  of 
my  poor  people.  Cicely,  we  can  give 
Mr.  Mildmay  a  bed  ? " 

Cicely    looked    up    at    her    father 
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quickly.  There  was  a  half-entreaty, 
a  pathetic  wonder,  mingled  with  anger 
in  her  eyes.  "  How  can  you  1 "  she 
seemed  to  say.  Then  she  answered 
hesitating,  ''  There  are  plenty  of  beds, 
but  I  don't  know  if  they  are  aired — 
if  they  are  comfortable."  Strangely 
enough,  the  more  reluctant  she  was  to 
have  him,  the  more  inclined  Mildmay 
felt  to  stay. 

"  It  is  very  kind,"  he  said.  "  I  can- 
not think  how  it  is  possible  that  I  can 
have  had  the  assurance  to  thrust  myself 
upon  you  like  this.  I  am  afraid  Miss 
St.  John  thinks  it  would  be  very 
tzoublesome." 

"  Troublesome !  There  is  no  trouble 
at  alL  Cicely  is  not  so  foolish  and  in- 
hospitable," said  the  curate  in  full 
current  of  his  open-heartedness.  '^  My 
dear,  it  is  fine  warm  weather,  and  !Mr. 
Mildmay  is  a  young  man.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  rheumatics  like  the  old  people 
in  the  parish.  He  and  I  will  wsdk  up 
to  the  station  after  tea  and  fetch  his 
bag,  and  I  will  show  him  several  things 
on  the  way.     You  will  tell  Betsy  1 " 

"  I  will  see  that  everything  is  ready," 
she  said,  with  so  much  more  meaning  in 
the  words  than  was  natural  or  necessary. 
Her  eyes  were  a  little  dilated  with  crying, 
and  slightly  red  at  the  edges;  there 
was  surprise  and  remonstrance  in  them, 
and  she  did  not  condescend  by  a  single 
word  to  second  her  father's  invitation. 
This  settled  the  question.  Had  she 
asked  him,  Mildmay  might  have  been 
indifferent ;  but  as  she  did  not  ask  him, 
he  made  up  his  mind  it  was  quite 
necessary  he  should  stay. 

*^  I  shall  perhaps  see  you  finish  that 
group/'  he  said  to  Mab,  who  was  in- 
terested and  amused  by  the  novelty  of 
his  appearance,  as  her  father  was. 

"Ah,  but  I  shall  never  get  them 
into  the  same  pose  /  If  papa  had  not 
come  in  so  suddenly,  waking  them — 
besides  spoiling  my  light — " 

"I  am  afraid  it  was  partly  my  fault," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
brought  into  the  presence  of  an  artist." 

The  colour  rose  on  Mab's  cheeks. 
"Please  don't  flatter  me,"  she  said. 
*^  I  want  so  much  to  be  an  artist     Shall 


I  ever  be  able  to  do  anything,  do  you 
think  1  for  you  seem  to  know." 

Cicely  looked  at  her  sister,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  offence  and  reproach. 
"  The  people  who  know  you  best  think 
so,"  she  said.  "  It  is  not  right  to  ask 
a  stranger.  How  can  Mr.  Mildmay 
know  1 " 

How  hostile  she  was!  between  her 
smiling  pretty  sister,  who  was  ready  to 
talk  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  her 
kind  old  suave  father,  what  a  rugged 
implacable  young  woman !  What  could 
he  have  done  to  her  1  Mildmay  felt  as 
much  aggrieved  when  she  called  him  a 
stranger,  as  if  it  had  been  a  downright 
injury.  "I  know  a  little  about  art," 
he  said  quite  humbly;  "enough  to 
perceive  that  your  sister  has  a  great 
deal  of  real  talent,  Miss  St.  John." 

"Yes,  yes,  she  is  clever,"  said  the 
curate.  "  I  hope  it  will  be  of  some 
use  to  you,  my  poor  Mab.  Now,  Mr. 
Mildmay,  let  us  go.  I  want  to  show 
you  the  rectory  fields,  and  the  real 
village,  which  is  some  way  off.  You 
must  not  think  this  cluster  of  houses  is 
Erentburn.  It  is  pleasant  walking  in 
the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  and,  my  dears, 
a  walk  will  be  good  for  you  too.  Come 
down  by  the  common  and  meet  us. 
Cicely,"  he  added  in  a  half-whisper, 
standing  aside  to  let  his  guest  pass, 
"  my  dear,  you  are  not  so  polite  as  I 
hoped.  I  wish  you  would^  look  more 
kind  and  more  pleased." 

"  Bat  I  am  not  pleased.  Oh,  papa, 
why  did  you  ask  hun  ?  I  cannot  bear 
the  sight  of  him,"  she  cried. 

"  My  love  1 "  said  the  astonished 
curate.  He  was  so  much  surprised  by 
'  this  outburst  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  reply.  Then  he  put  his  hand  softly 
upon  her  forehead,  and  looked  into  her 
eyes.  "  I  see  what  it  is.  You  are  a 
little  feverish  :  you  are  not  well.  It  is 
the  hot  weather,  no  doubt,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  papa !  I  am  well*  enough ; 
but  I  am  very  wretched.  Let  me  speak 
to  you  when  we  have  got  rid  of  tlus 
man — before  you  go  to  bed." 

"  Surely,  my  dear,"  he  said  soothingly, 
and  kissed  her  forehead.  "  I  should 
advise  you  to  lie  down  for  a  little,  and 
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l^eep  qpietf  and  the  fever  may  pass  ofiP. 
Bat  I  must  not  keep  mjgaest  waiting," 
and  with  this  Mr.  St.  John  went  away, 
talking  cheerfully  in  the  hall  to  his 
companion  as  he  rejoined  him.  ^'  It  is 
trying  weather,"  they  heard  him  saying. 
"  I  stopped  behind  for  a  moment  to 
speak  to  my  eldest  daughter.  I  do  not 
think  she  is  welL" 

''  Will  papa  discuss  your  health  with 
this  new  man?"  cried  Mab.  "How 
fanny  he  is  !  Bat  don't  be  so  savage, 
Cifls.  If  it  must  be,  let  us  make  the 
best  of  it.  Mr.  Mildmay  is  veiy  nice 
to  talk  to.  Let  us  take  whatever  amuse- 
ment is  thrown  in  our  way." 

"  Oh,  amusement ! "  said  Cicely. 
** You  are  like  papa;  you  don't  think 
what  is  involved.  This  is  an  end  of 
everything.  What  are  we  to  do? 
Where  are  we  to  go  tol  His  name  is 
not  Mildmay ;  it  is  Euin  and  Destruc- 
tion. It  is  all  I  can  do  not  to  burst 
out  upon  him  and  ask  him,  oh !  how 
has  he  the  heart — ^how  has  he  the  heart 
to  come  here  !  " 

"  If  you  did  I  think  he  would  not 
come,"  said  Mab  calmly.  "  What  a  pity 
people  cannot  say  e:$actly  what  they 
think.  But  if  he  gave  it  up,  ther^ 
would  be  some  one  else.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  it  And  how 
beautifally  poor  papa  behaves  through 
it  all." 

'^  I  wish  ^e  were  not  so  beautiful !  " 
cried  Cicely  in  her  despair,  almost 
grinding  her  white  teeth.  ''I  think 
you  will  drive  me  mad  between  you — 
papa  and  you." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Mb.  Mildmay  had  a  very  pleasant  walk. 
He  went  through  Brentbum  proper, 
which  was  a  mile  from  the  church  on 
the  rich  woodland  side  of  the  parish, 
an  ordinary  little  village,  a  mixture  of 
old  picturesque  Berkshire  cottages,  with 
high  sloping  roofs  and  aged  hannonious 
mossy  brick  walls,  and  very  new  square 
ho  Jb  in  the  bUious  brick  of  m^em 
use — ^mean  and  clean  and  angular.  The 
cottages,  with  their  wild  old  gardens  and 
"^ed  apple-trees  delighted  him;  but 


the  curate  shook  his  head, ''  They  will 
be  the  curse  of  your  life,"  he  said 
solemnly,  at  which  the  young  Oxford 
man  was  disposed  to  laugh. 

A  few  people  were  standing  about 
their  doors  enjoying  the  cool  evening, 
at  whom  the  new  rector  looked  with 
curiosity.  They  were  very  common- 
place people,  with  the  set  hard  faces  so 
common  among  the  rural  poor,  half 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  and 
half  by  the  dull  routine  in  which  their 
life  is  spent.  Mildmay  looked  at  them 
wistfully.  Were  they  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  could  find  the  life 
he  sought  7  A  few  of  the  women  were 
gossiping,  the  men  stared  blankly  at 
him  as  he  passed,  saluting  the  curate 
gruffly ;  and  evidently  the  wag  among 
them  made  some  rough  joke,  received 
with  loud  laughter,  upon  ^e  two  black* 
coats. 

''  Tes,"  said  the  curate  mildly,  **  that 
fellow  Joe  Endley  is  one  of  the  woist 
in  the  parish.  It  was  at  us,  no  doubt, 
they  were  laughing.  Anything  above 
their  own  level,  except  money,  they 
don't  understand ;  and  ^ey  know  I  have 
no  money.  Grood  evening,  Mr.  Wilkins. 
What  a  sweet  evening  it  is ! " 

^*  Good  evening,  sir,"  said  the  grocer, 
coming,  with  his  apron  round  him  froja 
his  shop-door.  "  I  thought  perhaps  as 
you  was  comin'  to  me,  sir,  along  o'  the 
letter  I  sent  you." 

^  I  did  not  get  any  letter,"  said  Mr. 
St.  John,  loo^g  at  the  grocer  in  a 
helpless,  pitiful  way,  which  his  com- 
panion remarked  wonderingly.  The 
curate  seemed  to  shrink  somehow :  a 
painful  look  came  upon  his  face. 

'*!  sent  up  this  afternoon  with  my 
cart,"  said  Wilkins,  ''  to  say  as,  if  it 
was  quite  convenient ." 

"My  daughter  will  see  to  it — my 
daughter  will  see  to  it,"  said  the  curate 
anxiously.  '^  I  am  occupied  at  present, 
as  you  perceive,  and  in  a  hurry.  She 
will  see  you,  or  I,  to-morrow." 

And  he  shuffled  on  through  the  dust 
of  the  highroad,  quickening  his  pace. 
His  step  had  been  the  long,  firm,  manly 
step  of  a  man  still  young,  till  they  met 
with  this  interruption.     But  poor  Mr. 
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St.  John  fell  into  a  shuffle  when  he 
met  the  grocer.  His  cheek  got  a  hectic 
flush;  he  shrank  visibly;  his  knees 
and  his  elbows  grew  prominent  He 
did  not  speak  again  till  they  had  got 
beyond  the  Tillage.  Then  he  drew 
breath,  and  his  natural  outline  came 
slowly  back.  "You  will  find  much 
hardness  among  the  people/'  he  said; 
'^  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  blame 
them,  poor  souls :  they  live  hardly,  and 
have  hardness  to  bear  from  others ;  but 
when  any  question  arises  between 
them  and  one  who  has  unfortunately 
the    niceties — ^the    feelings — ^that    we 

are  brought  up  to  "  (the  curate 

stopped) ;  "  and  I  never  was  used  to 
it,"  he  said,  as  if  to  himself,  in  a 
low  voice. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  the  new 
rector  said  to  himself.  I  think  it  was 
easy  enough  to  divine,  for  my  part; 
but  then  the  rector  was  young,  and  had 
always  been  well  off,  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  a  grocer,  simply  as 
grocer,  could  have  any  power  over  a 
clergyman ;  more  and  more  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  some  drama,  some  domestic 
tragedy,  must  be  connected  with  the  St 
Johns,  and  he  felt  more  and  more  eager 
to  find  it  out.  They  went  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  sent  a  boy  to  the  rectory  with 
Mildmay's  portmanteau,  and  then  they 
strayed  home  by  the  common,  across 
which  the  setting  sun  threw  its  very 
last  slanting  arrow  of  gold. 

'<  This  is  delightful ! "  said  MHdmay. 
"  What  freedom !  what  breadth  of  at- 
mosphere I  One  feels  oneself  on  the 
moors,  in  the  great,  ample  world,  not 
shut  in  by  walls  and  houses." 

''No,  there  is  little  of  these,"  said 
the  curate  ;  "  and  it  is  very  healthy,  I 
iiave  always  understood :  the  common 
is  what  my  girls  love.  But  I  don't  see 
them  coming."  He  arched  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  as  a  defence  against  the 
light,  as  he  looked  along  the  road  for 
his  daughters.  Mr.  St  John  had  quite 
recovered  himself.  I  don't  think  that 
even  the  name  of  Wilkins  would  have 
discouraged  him  now.  iM  the  warm 
and  balmy  air  he  took  off  his  hat,  hold- 
ing up  his  venerable  bare  head  to  the 


sky.  It  was  a  head  which  might  have 
served  for  that  of  an  old  saint.  His 
white  hair  was  still  thick  and  abundant, 
his  eyes  full  of  soft  light,  his  expression 
tranquil  as  the  evening.  ''I  have 
come  here  in  many  troubles,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  have  always  been  refreshed.  I 
don't  pretend  to  know  much  about  ait, 
Mr.  Mildmay,  but  nature  is  always 
soothing.  Greenness  cools  the  eyes 
whether  it  is  study  or  tears  that  have 
fevered  them.  But  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  the  girls.'' 

Mildmay  was  charmed  by  the  medi- 
tative turn  his  companion's  remarks 
had  taken,  but  the  question  about  the 
girls  embarrassed  him. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "that  my 
intrusion  has  perhaps  given  Miss  St. 
John  some  trouble." 

"No;  there  is  the  servant,  you 
know,  a  very  good  sort  of  girl,  and 
Cicely  is  like  her  dear  mother — never 
taken  by  surprise.  If  you  are  here 
as  long  as  I  have  been  you  will  know 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  see  a  new  face. 
We  country  folks  rust :  we  fell  into  a 
fixed  routine.  I  myself,  see,  was  about 
to  take  this  little  byway  unconsciously, 
a  path  I  often  take,  forgetting  there 
was  anyone  with  me " 

The  curate  looked  wistfully  along  the 
thread  of  path ;  it  had  been  worn  by 
his  own  feet,  and  he  seldom  concluded 
his  evening  walk  otherwise.  Mildmay 
followed  the  narrow  line  witli  his  eyes. 

"It  leads  to  the  churchyard,"  he 
said.  "I  like  a  country  churchyard. 
May  we  go  there  before  we  go  in? 
What  a  pity  the  church  is  so  new !  and 
this  part  of  Berkshire  is  rich  in  old 
churches,  I  understand  %  " 

"  It  is  in  good  repair,  and  much  more 
wholesome  than  the  old  ones,"  said  Mr. 
St  John.  "They  may  be  more  pic- 
turesque. Here  you  can  see  into  the 
rectory  garden,  the  ground  slopes  so 
much;  the  church  is  very  much 
higher  than  the  common.  It  used  to  be 
sweet  to  me,  looking  back  at  the  lights 

in  the  girls'  rooms,  when  I  stood 

there  they  are  on  the  lawn  now,  Mr. 
Mildmay.  They  have  not  gone  out, 
after  all." 
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Mildmay,  looking  down  from  the 
chuTchyard  path,  felt  that  it  was  dis- 
honourable to  spy  npon  the  two  girls  un- 
aware of  his  scrutiny,  whom  he  could  just 
see  within  the  wall  of  the  rectoiy  gar- 
den ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
this  was  more  and  more  like  a  drama 
which  was  being  played  before  him.  He 
followed  !Mr.  St.  John  along  the  narrow 
path  to  the  little  white  stUe  which  ad- 
mitted to  the  churchyard.  The  curate 
ceased  his  tranquil  talk  as  they  entered 
that  inclosure.  He  turned  mechanically 
as  it  seemed,  to  the  left  hand,  and  went 
round  to  a  white  cross  upon  a  grave 
turned  towards  the  common.  It  was 
of  common  stone,  grey  with  years.  The 
curate  took  off  his  hat  again,  and  stood 
by  it  quite  simply  and  calmly. 

''  It  used  to  be  sweet  to  me,  standing 
here,  to  see  the  lights  in  the  girls'  rooms," 
he  said  once  more.  The  soft  tranquUlity 
of  his  tone  suited  the  still  twilight,  the 
pensive  silent  plain.  It  was  too  still 
for  sorrow,  nor  was  there  any  touch  of 
unhappiness  in  the  gentle  voice.  Young 
Mildmay  uncovered  too,  and  stood 
wondering,  reverent,  with  a  swell  of 
sympathy  in  his  heart.  Some  men 
would  have  felt  with  anguish  the  un- 
speakable separation  between  the  mo- 
ther under  the  dews  and  the  twinkle  of 
the  lights  in  her  children's  windows ; 
but  Mr.  St.  John  was  not  of  that 
mind.  Yet,  somehow,  to  have  this 
stranger  here  made  his  loss  seem  fresher 
to  him.  "  Cicely  is  very  like  her  mo- 
ther," he  said,  and  touched  the  cross 
softly  with  his  hand  as  if  caressing  it, 
and  turned  away.  Mr.  Mildmay  could 
see  that  there  were  two  paths  up  the 
mound  to  the  white  gate,  and  the 
meaning  of  them  struck  him  vividly- 
one  was  that  by  which  they  had  just 
come  from  the  common,  the  other  led 
down  straight  to  the  rectoiy.  His 
heart  was  more  touched  than  I  can  say, 
by  the  gentle  fidelity,  consoled  and 
calm,  yet  always  tender,  which  had 
worn  that  double  line  through  the 
grass. 

Mr.  St.  John,  however,  made  a  hesi- 
tating pause  at  a  comer  before  he  took 
this  second  way  home.     "  My  other 


poor  wife,  poor  Mrs.  St  John,  lies 
there;  but  that  I  can  show  you  to- 
morrow," he  said,  in  his  gentle  un- 
changed voice,  and  quietly  went  on  to 
the  gate,  leading  the  way.  ''Supper 
will  be  ready,"  the  curate  continued, 
when  they  emerged  again  upon  the  turC 
"  We  live  a  very  simple  primitive  life 
here  ;  our  meals  are  not  arranged  quite 
as  yours  are,  but  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  In  short,  whatever  seeming  difiTer- 
ences  there  are,  all  ways  of  living  come 
to  much  the  same  thing." 

Did  they  so  ]  Mr.  St  John's  mean- 
ing was  of  the  simplest  He  meant 
that  whether  you  called  your  latest 
meal  dinner  or  supper  did  not  matter 
much ;  but  his  companion  gave  it  a 
broader  sense.  With  a  jar  of  laughter 
in  his  mind  that  broke  up  the  reverm- 
tial  respect  of  the  previous  moment,  he 
followed  his  simple  host  into  the  house, 
which  by  and  by  was  to  be  his  own 
house.  Poor  Mrs.  St  John,  who  was 
not  the  mother  of  the  girls;  whose 
grave  could  be  shown  to-morrow;  for 
whose  sake  these  paths  had  not  been 
worn  across  the  grass;  the  stranger 
gave  her  her  litUe  meed  of  human 
notice  in  that  smothered  laugh.  Poor 
Miss  Brown ! 

The  supper  was  homely  enough — cold 
meat  and  salad,  and  bread  and  cheese  and 
jam — and  would  have  been  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  Mr.  Mildmay  thought,  but 
for  the  absorbed  looks  of  that  elder 
daughter,  who  was  still  somewhat  un- 
friendly to  him.  He  went  up  stairs  to 
his  room,  where  a  large  mahogany  four- 
post  bed,  with  heavy  moreen  hangings, 
awaited  him,  before  the  night  was 
very  far  advanced.  When  he  had  been 
there  for  a  short  time,  he  saw  that  his 
door  was  not  shut,  and  went  to  close  it 
As  he  did  so,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Cicely  going  down  stairs.  She  had  retired 
some  time  before  he  did,  so  that  her  re- 
appearance struck  him  all  the  more; 
and  she  was  quite  unconscious  that  he 
saw  her.  She  carried  a  candle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pile  of  tradesmen's  hooks 
in  the  other.  She  was  pale,  her  look 
fixed,  her  nostrils  a  little  dilated,  like 
some  one  going  to  a  painful  task,  he 
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thought.  As  she  moved  down  the 
dark  staircase,  a  speck  of  light,  -with 
her  candle  shining  on  the  whiteness  of 
her  face  and  dress,  the  walls,  hy  which 
she  flitted,  looked  more  and  more 
like  the  scenery  of  a  drama  to  the 
young  man.  If  they  only  would  have 
opened,  as  in  the  real  theatre,  and 
shown  him  where  she  was  going,  what 
she  was  ahout  to  do  !  But  this  was 
very  mean  curiosity  on  Mr.  Mildmay's 
part  He  shut  his  door  humbly,  that 
she  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
sound,  and  after  a  while  went  meekly 
to  bed,  trying  to  say  to  himself  that  he 
had  no  right  to  pry  into  the  business  of 
these  good  people,  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  him ;  though,  indeed,  she  had 
not  been  kind  to  him,  he  reflected,  by 
way  of  lessening  his  own  sense  of  guilt. 
He  heard  subdued  voices  below  for 
some  time  after,  and  wished  more 
than  ever  that  the  scenery  would  open, 
and  reveal  this  scene  to  him ;  but  the 
substantial  waUs  stood  fast,  and  the 
moreen  curtains  hung  grimly  about  him, 
shutting  out  everything.  There  was 
no  compromise  about  the  furniture  at 
the  rectory ;  the  pillared  bedposts  stood 
square,  and  stern,  and  strong,  till  poor 
Mildmay,  dozing  within  them  in  the 
warm  August  night,  thought  them  Sam- 
son's pillars  in  the  house  of  Dagoo,  or 
the  pillars  of  the  earth. 

Cicely  went  down  to  her  father  very 
resolute  with  her  books.  She  had 
intended  to  say  very  little  to  him,  but 
he  had  exasperated  her,  and  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  let  him  off.  But 
her  courage  sank  a  little  when  she  got 
into  the  study,  and  saw  his  white  head 
in  the  light  of  the  solitary  candle. 
There  were  two  candles  on  the  table, 
but  faithful  to  an  old  frugal  habit,  Mr. 
St.  John  had  put  out  one  of  them  when 
his  guest  left  him.  The  room  was  good- 
sized,  and  full  of  huge  mahogany  book- 
cases ;  and  as  the  table  was  at  one  end 
of  it,  there  is  no  telling  how  full  of 
gloom  it  was.  One  of  the  windows  was 
open,  and  a  great  solid  piece  of  dark- 
ness seemed  to  have  taken  its  place,  and 
to  be  pouring  in.  Mr.  St.  John  was 
looking  over  some  old  sermons,  bendiog 


his  head  over  the  papers,  with  spectacles 
upon  his  nose,  which  he  took  off  when 
Cicely  came  in.  He  did  not  usually  sit 
up  80  long,  and  he  was  rather  aggrieved 
at  the  late  interview  she  had  asked  for. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed  out  of 
his  usual  way,  and  he  felt  that  she  was 
going  to  speak  to  him  about  Wilkins, 
the  most  painful  subject  which  could 
be  suggested.  Cicely,  too,  when  he 
raised  his  head,  and  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles, found  the  interview  a  great  deal 
more  difficult  than  in  her  excited 
feeHugs  she  had  supposed. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  he  said  gently; 
"you  wanted  to  speak  to  me."  He 
gave  a  little  shiver  when  he  saw  the 
books  in  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  said,  laying  them 
down  on  the  table ;  and  then  there  was 
a  pause.  The  soft  night  air  came  in, 
and  crept  wistfully  about  the  room, 
moving  the  curtains.  When  it  ap- 
proaches midnight,  even  in  August, 
there  is  always  something  chill  and 
mournful  in  the  night  wind. 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  said 
Cicely,  catching  her  breath  a  little ;  "  it 
was  about  the  books.  I  don't  know  if 
you  have  looked  at  them  lately.  Oh, 
papa !  do  you  know  that  we  are — in 
debt  ]  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it — a 
great  deal  in  debt ! " 

"Not  a  great  deal,  my  dear,"  he  said 
faintly;  "something,  I  know.  Wil- 
kins spoke  to  me  to-day — almost  before 
Mr.  Mildmay." 

"It  is  not  Wilkins  alone,"  said 
Cicely  solemnly ;  "  it  is  everybody. 
The  butcher,  too ;  and,  oh !  so  many 
little  people.  How  are  they  ever  to  be 
paid  1  When  I  looked  over  the  books 
to-day,  not  knowing — Oh  1  do  you  know 
how  it  has  happened?  Can  they  be 
cheating  1    It  is  my  only  hope." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  curate,  falter- 
ing, "  better  that  one  should  have  done 
wrong  than  that  a  great  many  should 
have  done  wrong.  Poor  Mrs.  St. 
John — nay,  I  should  say  both  of  us, 
Cicely ;  for  I  was  also  to  blame.  We 
were  not  Hke  your  mother,  my  dear; 
it  all  came  natural  to  your  mother ;  but 
she,  or  rather  we ^."    Mr.  St.  John's 
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voice  sank  into  an  indistinct  confusion. 
He  was  too  good  to  blame  the  poor 
woman  who  was  dead,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  meet  the  eyes  thus  shin- 
ing npon  him,  yoathfol,  inexorable,  of 
Hest^s  child.  But  even  Cicely  was 
moved  by  her  father's  wistful  looks,  and 
the  humility  of  his  tone. 

^  If  only  one  could  see  any  way  of 
paying  them,"  she  said;  ''if  even  we 
had  been  staying  here !  I  had  a  plan,  and 
we  might  have  done  it.  And  it  brings 
it  all  so  near,  and  makes  it  so  certain, 
to  see  this  man.'' 

"  My  love,"  said  the  curate  remon- 
strating, ''we  knew  that  some  one 
must  come.  It  is  not  his  &ult.  Why 
should  we  be  unkind  to  him  ? " 

"Unkind!  Oh  papa!"  cried  Cicely 
in  her  exasperation,  "what  had  we  to 
do  with  him  9  It  was  not  our  business 
to  feast  him  and  pet  him.  But  that  is 
nothing,"  she  said,  trembling  with  ex- 
citement j  "  I  will  not  blame  you,  papa, 
for  that  or  anything,  if  only  you  will  »iy 
now  what  you  are  going  to  do,  or  where 
you  think  we  can  go,  or  what  I  must  say 
to  these  poor  people.  We  cannot  stay 
here  and  starve,  or  till  they  put  us  in 
prison — only  tell  me  what  we  must  do." 

"  How  can  I  tell  you.  Cicely,"  said 
the  curate,  "  when  I  do  not  know  my- 
self ?  I  must  advertise  or  something/' 
he  said  helplessly.  "  I  am  old,  my  dear. 
Few  people  want  a  curate  of  my  age ; 
I  suppose  it  almost  looks  like  a  stigma 
on  a  man  to  be  a  curate  at  my  age." 

"Papa!"  Cicely  stopped  short  in 
what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  looked 
at  him  with  strained  and  anxious  eyes. 
She  had  meant  to  assail  him  for  still 
being  a  curate,  but  his  self-condemnation 
closed  the  girl's  lips,  or  rather  roused  her 
in  defence. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  St  John,  "you  may 
say  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that 
sooner ;  but  when  things  go  on  for  a  long 
time  one  asks  one's  self  why  should  not 
they  go  on  for  ever  ?  '  He  said.  There  will 
be  peace  in  my  time.'  That  was  selfish 
of  Hezekiah,  my  dear,  very  selfish,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it.  But  I  daresay 
it  never  seemed  so  to  him,  and  neither 
did  it  to  me." 


Cicely  was  utterly  ovexpowend  by 
this ;  her  anger  and  impatience  died  out 
of  her,  and  compunction  and  remozse 
rose  in  her  heart.  "  That  is  not  the 
right  way  to  look  at  it,"  she  said.  ''  It  is 
a  shame  that  a  man  like  you  should  only 
be  a  curate — oh,  a  shame  to  the  Chuch 
and  every  one !  Mr.  Chester,  who  never 
was  here, 'never  did  anything,  what 
right  had  he  to  be  the  rector  f— and 

this  other  person ."    It  was  so 

necessary  for  poor  Cicely  in  the  disturb- 
ance of  her  mind  to  be  angry  with  some 
one  that  naturally  her  wrath  grew 
wild  and  bitter  when  she  was  free  to 
pour  it  out  upon  strangers. 

"Hush !  hush !  my  dear,"  aaid  the 
curate,  with  a  half  smile  at  her  Tehe- 
mence :  for  indeed  he  was  deeply  lelieyed 
to  have  the  tide  of  indignation  toined 
away  firom  himself. 

"Why  should  I  hush,  papal  Iti« 
youi  own  college  you  say ;  but  they  never 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  who  is  at  Bient- 
bum,  who  has  been  taking  the  duty, 
who  has  looked  after  the  people  when 
the  rector  has  been  so  long  away.  When 
people  have  the  patronage  of  a  paiiah  is 
their  hands,  ought  they  not  to  know 
about  it?  And  how  did  they  dare,  how 
did  they  venture,  to  give  it  to  anybody 
but  you  %  " 

"  You  don't  understand,"  said  Mr. 
St.  John.  "  The  livings  are  given  to 
the  Fellows,  Cicely,;to  people  who  have 
distinguished  themselves.  The  dons 
have  no  right  to  alienate  a  living,  as  it 
were,  to  put  it  away  ficom  those  who 
have  a  right  to  it,  and  give  it  to  one 
like  me." 

"  What  have  they  distingmshed  them- 
selves in,  papa  9  In  Latin  and  Greek— 
which  will  do  a  great  deal  in  the  parish, 
don't  you  think  f  whereas  you  have  dis- 
tinguished yourself  in  Brentbum 

"I  have  not  done  very  much,  my 
dear,"  said  the  curate,  shaking  his  head. 

"  You  have  done  all  that  has  been 
done,  papa;  what  are  those  coU^ 
people  worth  1  This  fine  gentleman ! ' 
cried  Cicely,  with  scorn.  (I  wondff 
poor  Mildmay  did  not  feel  himself  shrink 
even  within  his  four  pillars  and  morew 
curtains.)      "  He  knows  about  art  u 
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yoa  please^  and  shudders  at  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Chester's  mahogany.  Poor  old 
things,"  the  girl  cried,  taming  round  to 
look  at  the  old  hookcases  with  her  eyes 
streaming,  ''I  only  know  how  fond  I  am 
of  them  now  1 " 

I  cannot  tell  how  thankful  her  father 
was  that  the  conrersation  had  taken  this 
turn.  He  too  felt  tenderly  towards  the 
old  unloyely  walls  which  had  sheltered 
him  so  long,  and  in  the  circumstances 
he  felt  it  no  harm  to  speak  a  little 
more  strongly  than  he  felt.  He  looked 
ronnd  upon  the  ghostly  room  so  dark  in 
all  its  comer&  "  A  great  many  things 
have  happened  to  us  here^"  he  said; 
'^  this  was  the  first  room  we  sat  in,  your 
mother  and  I.  What  changes  it  has 
seen  !  I  don't  know  how  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  leave  it" 

This  brought  back  the  girl  to  the 
original  question.  ''  But  now,"  she  said, 
drying  her  eyes,  ''  there  is  no  choice — 
we  must  leave  it.  I  suppose  that  is  what 
this  Mr.  Mildmay  has  really  come  about  1 
He  will  give  you  some  little  time,  I 
suppose.  But  papa,  papa ! "  said  Cicely, 
with  a  stamp  of  her  foot  to  emphasize 
her  words,  "don't  you  see  you  must 
decide  something — make  up  your  mind 
to  something  ?  Hoping  on  till  the  last 
day  will  do  no  good  to  any  one.  And 
to  think  we  should  be  so  deep  in  debt ! 
Oh,  papa,  what  are  we  to  do  1 

"  My  dear,  do  not  be  hard  upon  me," 
said  poor  Mx.  St  John;  '*I  acknow- 
ledge, indeed,  that  it  was  my  fault" 

"  It  was  not  your  fault — but  I  don't 
blame  anybody.  There  was  illness  and 
weakness,  and  some  people  can  and 
some  people  can't,"  said  Cicely,  with 
that  mercy  and  toleration  which  are 
always,  I  fear,  more  or  less,  the  ofGspring 
of  contempt  ^'Let  us  not  go  back 
upon  that — ^but,  oh,  tell  me,  what  is  to 
be  done  now  1 " 

Mr.  St  John  shook  his  venerable 
head  piteouidy.  "  What  do  you  think. 
Cicely  9"  he  said. 

This  was  all  she  could  get  firom  him; 
and,  oh,  how  glad  he  was  when  he  was 
permitted  to  go  to  bed,  and  be  done 
with  it !  He  could  not  tell  what  to  do 
— anything  he  had  ever  done  had  been 


done  for  him  (if  it  is  not  a  bull  to  say 
so),  and  he  had  no  more  idea  what  inde- 
pendent step  to  take  in  this  emergency, 
than  one  of  the  little  boys  had,  to  whose 
room  he  paid  a  half-surreptitious  visit 
on  his  way  to  his  own.'  Poor  little 
souls !  they  were  surreptitious  altoge- 
ther ;  even  their  father  felt  they  had  no 
right  to  be  there  in  his  daughters'  way. 
He  went  in,  shading  his  candle  with  his 
hand,  not  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
Annie,  the  little  nursemaid,  and  ap- 
proached the  two  little  cots  on  tip-toe, 
and  looked  at  the  two  little  white  faces 
on  the  pillows.  "Poor  little  things," 
he  said  to  himseli  Miss  Brown  was 
well  out  of  it ;  she  had  escaped  all 
this  trouble,  and  could  not  be  called  to 
account,  either  for  the  babies  or  those 
debts,  which  thus  rose  up  against  her 
in  judgment  A  dim  giddiness  of  de- 
spair had  made  Mr.  St.  John's  head 
swim  while  his  daughter  was  question- 
ing him ;  but  now  that  the  pressure  was 
removed  he  was  relieved.  He  sighed 
softly  as  he  left  the  subject  altogether, 
and  said  his  prayers,  and  slept  soundly 
enough.  Keither  the  debts  nor  the 
babies  weighed  upon  him — at  least  '^  no 
more  than  reason ; "  he  was  quite  able  to 
sleep  and  to  forget 

When  Mr.  Mildmay  came  down  stairs 
next  morning,  and  looked  in  at  the  open 
door  of  the  dining-room,  he  saw  Cioaly 
'^ laying  the  cloth"  there,  putting  down 
the  white  cups  and  saucers,  and  prepa- 
ring tbe  breakfeust-table  with  her  own 
hands.  He  was  so  much  surprised  at 
this,  that  he  withdrew  hastily,  before 
she  perceived  him,  with  an  uneasy  sense 
that  she  might  not  like  to  be  caught  in 
such  an  occupation,  and  went  to  the 
garden,  where,  however,  he  could  still 
see  her  through  the  open  windows.  He 
was  not  used  to  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  it  surprised  him  much.  But  when 
he  got  outside  he  began  to  reflect,  why 
should  she  be  ashamed  of  it?  There 
was  nothing  in  the  action  that  was  not 
graceful  or  seemly.  He  saw  her  moving 
about,  arranging  one  thing  after  an- 
other, and  the  sight  made  somehow  a 
revolution  in  his  mind.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  it  rather  dread- 
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fuly  that  a  man  should  expose  his  Tnfe 
— a  lady — to  be  debased  into  such  ig- 
noble offices,  or  that  any  gentlewoman 
should  have  such  things  to  do.     This 
was  the  first   time  he  had  ever  seen 
domestic  business   of  a   homely  kind 
done    by    a    lady,   and   my  dilettante 
was  utterly  annoyed  at  himself,  when 
he  found  that,  instead  of  being  hurt  and 
wounded  by  the   sight,  he  liked  it ! 
Terrible  confession !    He  went  up  and 
down  the  garden  walks,  pretending  to 
himself  that  he  was  enjoying  the  fresh 
air  of  the  morning,  but  actually  peep- 
ing, spying,  at  the  windows,  watching 
Miss  St  John  arrange  the  breakfast. ' 
She  had  not  seen  him,  but,  quite  un- 
conscious of  observation,  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts,  she  went  on  with 
her  occupation.    There  were  more  things 
to  do  than  to  put  the  table  to  rights, 
for  Betsy's  work  was  manifold,  and  did 
not  admit  of  veiy  careful  housemaid 
work.     Mr.  Mildmay  watched  her  for 
some  time,  coming  and  going ;  and  then 
he  became  aware  of  another  little  scene 
which  was  going  on,   still  nearer    to 
himself.   Out  from  a  side  door  came  the 
two  little  boys,  hand  in  hand,  with  their 
hats  tied  on,  and  overshadowing  the 
little  pallid  faces  like  two  mushrooms. 
They  were  followed  out  by  their  little 
nurse,  who  watched  their  decorous  exit 
with  approval     "  Now  take  your  walk, 
till  I  come  and  fetch  you,"  said  this 
small  guardian  ;   upon  which  the  two 
little  urchins,  tottering,  but  solemn,  be- 
gan a  serious  promenade,  so  far  along  the 
gravel  walk,  so  far  back  again,  turning 
at  each  end  as  on  an  imaginary  quarter- 
deck.    The  little  boys   tottered  now 
and  then,  but  recovered  themselves,  and 
went  on  steadily  up  and  down,  back- 
ward and  forward,  without  a  break. 
Mildmay  was  fond  of  children  (so  long 
as  they  did  not  bore  him),  and  he  was 
more  amused  than  he  could  say.     He 
made  a  few  steps  across  the  lawn  to 
meet  them,  and  held  out  his  hands. 
**  Come  along  here,"  he  said ;  "  come  on 


the  grass."  The  solemn  babies  paused 
and  looked  at  him,  but  were  not  to  be 
beguiled  from  their  steady  promenade. 
Their  portentous  gravity  amazed  liim 
— even  the  children  were  mysteiiousin 
this  romantic  rectory.  He  went  up  to 
meet  them  on  their  next  torn. 

'*  Come,  little  ones,"  he  said,  *^hiii 
be  friends.  '  What  are  your  names i" 

They  stood  and  looked  at  him  witli 
their  big  blue  eyes,  holding  fast  by  each 
other.  They  were  unprepared  for  this 
emergency,  as  their  father  was  nnprepated 
for  the  bigger  emergency  in  which  he 
found  himself.  At  last  one  small  piping 
voice  responded  "  Harry ! "  the  other 
instinctively  began  to  suck  his  thumb. 

"  Harry — and  what  else  I— come,  tell 
me,"  said  the  new  rector ;  "youaienot 
both  Harry."  He  stood  looking  at  them, 
and  they  stood  and  looked  at  him;  and 
the  two  babies,  three  years  old,  mider- 
stood  as  much  about  that  quintessence  of 
Oxford,  and  education  and  culture,  as  he 
did  of  them ;  they  gazed  at  him  with 
their  four  blue  eyes  exactly  in  a  ww. 
"Come,  speak,"  he  said,  laughmg ;  "pa 
have  lost  your  tongues."  This  reproach 
roused  Charlie,  who  took  his  thumb  out 
of  his  mouth  and  put  his  whole  hand 
in,  to  search  for  the  tongue  which  was 

not  lost 

The  sound  of  Mildmay's  voice  ronaed 
Cicely.  She  came  to  the  window,  and 
looking  out  saw  him  there,  standing  in 
front  of  the  children.  Many  schemes 
had  been  throbbing  in  her  head  all 
night  She  had  not  slept  tranqniUy, 
like  her  father.  She  had  been  ponder- 
ing plans  till  her  brain  felt  like  a  honey- 
comb, each  cell  holding  some  active 
notion.  She  paused  a  moment  all  the 
pulses  in  her  beginning  to  throb,  m 
looked  out  upon  the  opportunity  before 
her.  Then,  after  a  moment's  heeitabon, 
she  put  down  the  litUe  bmsh  she  W 
in  her  hand,  threw  up  the  mdo^  < 
Httle  higher  and  stepped  out-totiyoD« 
other  throw,  though  the  game  seemed 
played  out,  with  Fortune  and  Fate. 


To  he  continued. 
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Ons  of  the  chief  features  of  the  early 
Kenaissance  is  its  entire  simplicity  and 
straightforward  earnestness.  It  was  not 
perplexed  hy  fear  lest  it  might  awaken 
antagonism,  for  it  was  not  conscious  of  any 
opposition  to  existing  systems  of  life.  It 
appealed  only  to  men's  desire  to  make  the 
best  they  could  of  themselves.  It  called 
upon  them  to  know  the  yalue  of  the  trea- 
sares  which  were  really  theirs,  but  which 
they  had  let  slip  from  careless  hands. 
Around  them  were  the  riches  of  the  past, 
the  literature  and  art  of  Italy's  golden  days, 
which  a  wave  of  barbarism  had  scattered 
and  hidden  too  long  from  the  eyes  of 
Italy's  true  sons.  It  was  an  object  worthy 
of  Uie  best  energies  of  the  noblest  minds 
to  gather  together  all  that  could  be  saved 
from  the  wreck,  to  cleanse  the  remnants 
carefully  and  tenderly  from  the  dirt  and 
rubbish  with  which  they  had  been  en- 
crusted, and  then  set  them  lovingly  before 
young  minds,  which  might  learn  from  them 
all  that  was  noble  in  the  life  of  the  past 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance in  Italy.  It  had  no  hidden  mean- 
ing, it  cherished  nothing  which  it  need  be 
afraid  to  tell  abroad.  It  combated  nothing 
in  existing  systems,  because  it  made  no 
claim  to  have  a  system  of  its  own.  It 
went  along  its  own  course  with  a  deep 
heliei  in  man's  perfection,  and  a  deep 
desire  to  cultivate  man's  nature  into  all 
that  it  could  become. 

It  is  true  that  a  time  came  when  the 
spiritual  enfranchisement  brought  about  by 
the  Renaissance  began  to  degenerate  into 
license.  This  is  a  danger  which  aU  move- 
ments towards  greater  freedom  have  always 
had  to  face.  It  is  hard  to  pour  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  and  there  is  always 
the  same  twofold  danger — that  the  bottles 
will  burst,  and  the  wine  be  spilt.  It  was 
so  with  Italy  of  the  later  fifteenth  century. 
Spiritual  freedom  tended  to  run  riot ;  the 
self-assertion  of  the  individual  loosened 


the  bonds  of  society;  mental  subtilty 
pared  away  the  obligations  of  morality ; 
religion  was  threatened  with  gradual  dis- 
solution before  the  gentle  solvent  of  grace- 
ful and  playful  criticism.  Culture  had 
become  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
of  strength.  The  Italian  mind  had  lost 
its  belie&,  and  with  its  beliefs  had  lost 
all  meaning.  Under  the  hard  rule  of  the 
foreigner,  and  under  the  galling  fetters  of 
the  old  dogmatic  system,  restored  as  a 
harsh  despot,  and  ruling  no  longer  as 
an  indulgent  master,  Italy  was  doomed  to 
learn,  by  three  centuries  of  silent  suffering, 
how  freedom  could  be  woven  into  the  web 
of  daily  life. 

Yet  her  experience  had  not  been  in 
vain.  In  the  long  years  of  her  own  dark- 
ness she  still  might  feel  that  the  torch  which 
she  had  kindled  was  blazing  steadily,  if  not 
brightly,  in  other  more  favoured  lands.  To 
mediseval  Italy  must  all  who  honour  cul- 
ture, turn  with  unfailing  reverence ;  for  she 
has  ever  been  the  home  of  great  interpre- 
ters who  have  revealed  man  to  himself, 
and  have  taught  him  in  ever-changing 
forms  to  see  and  know  what  is  the  heritage 
which  the  past  has  handed  on. 

In  the  higher  lines  of  literature  and  art 
this  b  perhaps  sufficiently  felt  and  has  been 
often  enough  expressed;  but  in  smaller 
things  it  is  forgotten.     We  are  accus- 
tomed, for  instance,  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  of  education  to  the  gradual 
progress  of  society,  to  the  workings  of 
modem  philanthropy  or  the  enlightened 
teaching  of  modem  science.     Education 
amongst  us  has  grown  slowly  to  become 
a  part  of  our  political  life.     Its  function 
is  held  to  consist  in  drilling  the  young 
into  fitness  to  discharge  their  duties  as 
citizens.     Our  highest  views  of  education 
rarely  go  beyond  this.  No  teacher  amongst 
us  would  venture  to  say  that  he  had  no 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  formal  outward  dis- 
cipline, or  of  the  rigid  tests  of  unbending 
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ezominatioDB,  but  that  his  aim  was  to  de- 
velop with  care  and  tenderness  the  youth- 
ful spirit  into  liberty,  beauty,  and  grace. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  bring 
forward  from  his  obscurity,  for  a  little  while, 
a  great  Italian  teacher  of  the  early  and 
unconscious  epoch  of  the  Henaissance. 
like  all  men  who  have  been  content  only 
to  teach  without  aspiring  to  literary  £Eune, 
his  name  is  seldom  heard ;  for  his.  labours 
left  no  other  fruit  than  the  noble  actions 
of  his  scholars,  which  the  world,  claimed 
for  its  own  and  straightway  forgot  Yet 
his  silence  might  deserve  respect.  Enough, 
he  said,  had  been  written  by  those  of  old ; 
his  work  was  to  try  and  make  men  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  treasures  which 
they  already  possessed. 

Yittorino  dei  Ramboldini  was  bom  of  a 
noble  but  poor  family  in  Feltre,  in  the 
year  1378.  Having  a  taste  for  learning, 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where 
he  maintained  himself  by  acting  as  tutor 
to  younger  boys  while  he  pursued  his  own 
studies.  He  was  not  satined  merely  with 
the  ordinary  reading  for  the  doctor's  de- 
gree, but  wished  also  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  a  science  then  so  little 
known  that  there  was  at  Padua  only  one 
professor  who  was  acquainted  even  with  the 
outlines.  He,  moreover,  lectured  publicly 
on  philosophy,  and  refused  to  part  with 
his  mathematical  knowledge,  except  to 
private  pupils  on  payment  of  large  fees. 
These  Vittorino's  poverty  made  it  hopeless 
for  him  to  pay.  In  vain  he  strove  by  en- 
treaties to  prevail  on  the  avaricious  Biagio 
Pelacane  to  give  him  a  few  lessons  for  the 
love  of  knowledge.  In  vain  he  tried  to 
melt  him  by  humility— even  offering  to 
work  out  the  fees  by  rendering  menial 
service.  For  six  months  Yittorino  acted 
as  his  servant,  waiting  on  him  at  table, 
and  washing  his  plates  and  dishes;  but 
the  proud  professor  was  relentless,  and 
would  have  nothing  but  the  money. 
Stung  by  such  imworthy  treatment^  Yitto- 
rino procured  a  Euclid,  and  never  rested 
till  he  had  puzzled  out  for  himself  its  con- 
tents, and  by  that'  means  obtained  a  firm 
hold  of  the  principles  of  geometry.  He 
did  not,  however,  wish  to  use  his  know- 
ledge as  food  either  for  vanity  or  avarice. 
What  he  had  so  hardly  learned  he  readily 


taught  to* any  who  came  to  lum,  tiU  his 
fame  spread  in  Padua  and  his  story  be- 
came known.  Pelacane  discovered,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  genero^tj  in  educa- 
tion is  the  best  policy,  and  that  a  re- 
putation which  wishes  to  stand  upon  the 
exclusive  possession  of  knowledge  rests  oa 
an  insecure  footing.  He  was  exposed  to 
ridicule,  his  pupils  all  deserted  him,  and 
he  had  to  leave  Padua  for  Parma,  wbere 
he  died  five  years  afterwards,  in  1416. 

Henceforward  Yittorino  had  a  secure  re- 
putation in  Padua,  but  he  hved  as  a  retired 
student,  teaching  a  few  pupils  and  readj 
to  assist  all  who  came  to  hint  He  knew 
much,  but  still  was  ignorant  of  Gre^,  till, 
in  the  year  1420,  when  he  was  mote  than 
forty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Yenice  to 
learn  Greek  from  Guaiino.  In  him  he  did 
not  find  another  Pelacane  but  a  vans- 
hearted  student,  who  gladly  tanght  him 
all  he  knew,  and  warmly  appreciated  }as 
simple  moral  worth.  Yittorino  returned 
to  Padua,  and  was  regarded  by  all  with 
reverence  as  a  prodigy ;  by  his  own  efforts 
he  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Italy.  He  was 
now  past  the  prime  of  life  and  had  shown 
no  desire  for  self-advancement,  no  interest 
beyond  a  genuine  love  for  knowledge. 
His  company  was  eagerly  sought,  aod  his 
advice  reverently  asked  and  listened  td 
In  1422  the  students  of  the  Gjmnaidam 
besought  him  to  be  their  teacher  m  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric. 

At  the  age  of  forty-four  "\lttorino  first 
became  a  public  teacher,  and  instituted 
that  system  of  education  on  which  his 
reputation  is  founded.  Having  no  object 
in  life  except  the  good  of  ius  pupils,  he 
devised  the  plan  of  living  entir^j  amoo^ 
them.  Accordingly  he  dhose  a  few,  whoci 
he  took  to  live  with  him  in  his  own  hm, 
and  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  iu^^ 
presence.  Though  this  was  the  plan  which 
he  afterwards  developed,  he  does  not  seeiQ 
to  have  been  success^  at  ibst  In  a  je&r 
he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Padua. 
disgusted  by  the  insolence  and  rices  of 
his  pupils,  and  wait  to  Yenice,  where  he 
at  once  opened  a  schooL  If  umbers  flockw 
to  him  immediately,  for  he  was  tketcj 
known  there  through  his  aoqaaintaD($ 
with    Guarino.      Many,    howercr,  who 
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applied  to  him  were  condemned  to  disap- 
pointment^ for  he  adhered  rigorously  to 
two  rules — that  he  would  not  undertake 
to  teach  more  scholars  than  he  could  do 
entire  justice  to,  and  that  he  would  choose 
his  scholars  solely  hy  reference  to  their 
fitness  in  character  and  intellect  to  profit 
by  his  teaching.  No  ofiers  of  enormous 
pay  could  tempt  him  to  relax  these  rules. 
The  son  of  the  wealthy  merchant  was  sent 
away,  as  too  much  spoiled  already  to  be 
made  much  of;  the  beggar  boy  whose  face 
had  attracted  Yittorino's  attention  in  the 
street  was  chosen  to  fill  the  empty  place 
in  his  rising  school-house.  He  did  not, 
however,  remain  at  Venice  long  enough 
to  develop  his  system  fully ;  in  1425  he 
received  an  invitation  from  Gian  Francesco 
Gronzaga,  lord  of  Mantua,  to  go  to  his 
court  and  undertake  the  education  of  his 
children.  Gonzaga  had  selected  him  for 
this  office  solely  on  the  ground  of  his 
merits ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  Vitto- 
rino  could  determine  to  expose  his  simple 
and  straightforward  character  to  the  perils 
of  a  court  life.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
at  last  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in 
refusing  such  an  opportunity  of  extending 
his  usefulness.  He  went  to  Mantua,  and 
there  taught  without  intermission  for  the 
next  twenty- two  years  until  his  death. 

Gian  Francesco  Gonzaga  was  a  wise 
and  prudent  ruler,  who  knew  how  to  con- 
sult the  interests  of  his  State.  The  posi- 
tion of  his  city  on  a  promontory  between 
two  lakes  made  it  almost  impregnable, 
and  the  marqub  knew  how  to  use  his 
soldiers  to  advantage  in  the  perpetual  wars 
between  Venice  and  Milan.  He  was  care- 
ful always  to  be  well  paid,  either  for  his 
services  or  his  neutrality,  so  liis  people 
prospered  under  his  rule,  and  he,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  more  powerful  neighbour, 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  had  instituted  a  luxurious 
court,  and  aimed  at  introducing  greater 
refinement  and  intelligence  among  his 
people.  TTifl  wife,  Faola  dei  Malatesti  of 
Bimini,  was  a  woman  of  really  noble 
character,  combining  with  decided  intel- 
lectual tastes  great  practical  benevolence, 
and  unaffected  affability.  The  Mantuans 
regarded  her  with  great  respect  and 
affection;  '^the  orphans,  the  poor,  and 
the  monks  honoured  her  as  children  do 


their  mother,  and  the  people  flocked 
round  her  when  she  went  into  the  streets." 
Nor  was  she  less  beloved  by  her  husband, 
in  whose  will  are  contieiined  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  his  successor  to  consult  and 
obey  his  mother  in  all  matters.  We  may 
assume  that  Paola  had  desired  to  have  the 
best  possible  education  for  her  children,  and 
that  her  husband  made  no  difficulties.  He 
was  a  worthy  man,  but  not  of  remarkable 
elevation  of  mind.  Poggio  praises  him 
for  '^  virtue,  prudence,  affability,  anxious 
care  for  the  welfare  of  learned  men,  and 
unceasing  diligence  in  self-education," 
and  his  treatment  of  Vittorino  shows  that 
he  could  certainly  appreciate  merit  in 
others. 

Vittorino  was  well  pleased  with  his  first 
interview  with  the  Marquis.  His  only  re- 
quest was  that  he  might  have  full  authority 
over  the  servants  of  his  yoimg  pupils,  and 
over  the  youths  who  were  educated  with 
them.  He  made  no  stipulation  about  salary, 
saying  that  he  had  come  to  propagate 
virtue,  not  to  make  gain ;  but  the  mar- 
quis made  him  a  liberal  monthly  allow- 
ance, and  ordered  his  treasurer  moreover 
to  pay  whatever  Vittorino  demanded. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  to  live  with 
his  pupils  pleased  him  greatly,  but  the 
whole  life  to  which  the  boys  had  been 
accustomed  seemed  to  him  radically 
wrong.  Luxury  of  every  kind,  rich 
food  and  drink,  obsequious  servants  to 
do  the  slightest  office,  a  number  of  the 
noblest  youths  of  Mantua  as  attendants, 
all  bent  on  commending  themselves  to  the 
princes,  all  braggarts  and  flatterers — this 
was  what  Vittorino  found,  and  it  filled 
him  with  despair.  How  was  education  to 
proceed  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  how 
was  he  to  change  it?  His  first  thought 
was  to  resign  his  post  at  once  as  hopeless ; 
but  his  second  thought  was  that  he  was  at 
least  bound  to  do  his  best,  and  see  if  the 
Marquis  really  had  confidence  in  him, 
and  would  uphold  his  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, he  waited  for  a  littie  while,  and 
looked  on,  a  passive  spectator  of  the  scene 
around  him.  He  allowed  every  one  to 
think  that  he  was  weak  and  careless,  till 
they  behaved  in  his  presence  as  though  he 
were  not  there,  and  so  showed  him  their 
real  character.    When  he  had  by  this 
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means  obtained  Bure  information  about 
tbem,  he  suddenly  began  his  reform.  All 
the  noble  youths  of  Mantua,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  were  summarily  dis- 
missed. The  household  was  rigorously 
cut  down,  and  the  exact  functions  of  the 
remaining  serrants  were  accurately  fixed ; 
a  porter  was  put  before  the  door  to  see  that 
no  one  went  in  or  out  except  by  Yittorino's 
permission ;  and  simple  fare  took  the  place 
of  luxurious  living.  Y ittorino  had  waited  to 
make  sure  that  his  knowledge  equalled  his 
zeal,  and  then  introduced  all  his  reforms 
at  once,  and  carried  them  out  with  de- 
cision. Great  was  the  commotion  in 
Mantua,  and  many  were  the  complaints 
made  to  the  Marquis  by  parents,  who  felt 
aggrieyed  by  this  ignominious  expulsion 
of  their  sons ;  but  the  military  habits  of 
the  condottiere  general  made  him  sym- 
pathise with  vigorous  and  sweeping 
measures.  He  refused  to  interfere,  and 
waited  to  see  some  definite  results  of  the 
system  thus  begun. 

Yittorino  was  encouraged  by  this  tole- 
rance to  persevere  and  soon  produced  re- 
sults about  which  no  one  could  doubt  The 
young  princes  were  not  at  first  sight  very 
promising  pupils.  Ludovico,  the  elder, 
was  so  fat  that  he  could  scarcely  walk,  and 
moved  as  if  he  had  been  made  in  one  piece. 
His  brother  Carlo  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
taU  awkward  boy,  of  weakly  and  attenuated 
appearance.  Yittorino  felt  it  was  useless  to 
make  much  of  minds  enveloped  in  bodies 
such  as  these.  His  first  care  was  to  reduce 
the  size  of  Ludovico,  and  feed  up  Carlo  into 
decent  proportions.  He  had  a  horror  of 
corpulence,  declaring  that  the  mind  must 
always  be  wearied  that  had  to  carry  a 
heavy  load,  and  would  never  be  able  to  see 
if  the  cloud  of  the  body  were  too  dense ;  so 
he  cut  down  Ludovico's  food,  and  allowed 
him  only  simple  diet  At  the  same  time, 
not  wishing  to  seem  cruel,  he  gave  him 
other  amusements  ;  and  often,  if  he  saw 
him  eating  gluttonously  at  dinner,  would 
interest  him  in  talk  to  make  him  forget 
his  absorbing  interest  in  his  food ;  or  he 
would  have  music  and  singing  introduced 
to  distract  his  attention,  and  then  would 
give  a  signal  that  his  plate  should  be 
quietly  removed.  For  Carlo,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  provided  simple  and  nutritious 


diet,  telling  him  to  eat  whenever  he  felt 
hungry,  but  only  allowing  him  between  Im 
meals  dry  bread,  which  would  be  enougk 
to  satisfy  his  wants  without  encoaragiDg 
him  in  gluttony.  Under  ibis  careful  treat- 
ment the  boys  rapidly  improved  in  health 
and  appearance,  and  their  paients  under- 
stood in  a  most  convincing  way  the  wis- 
dom and  value  of  Yittorino's  training. 

Secure  of  his  position,  Yittorino  began 
to  develop  his  system.  He  reeeired 
numerous  applications  for  admission  to 
the  vacant  places  which  his  expalsions 
had  made,  but  he  subjected  all  candidates 
to  a  rigorous  test  and  rejected  all  of 
whose  character  he  disapproved,  or  who 
he  thought  were  better  fitted  for  other 
than  intellectual  pursuits.  He  chose  his 
pupils  reverently,  and  impressed  upon 
them  that  they  wei'e  entering  upon  aloftj 
calling,  and  that  their  schoohoom  should 
be  to  them  a  holy  place  {ixaiqmm  ta- 
ctllum  in^esmros).  He  demanded  that 
they  should  give  up  everything  to  their 
studies,  saying  that  a  love  of  knowledge 
and  a  love  of  pleasure  could  not  exist  at 
the  same  time.  He  preferred  the  sons  of 
noble  parents,  if  they  were  equally  fit,  for 
thoi'ough-bred  colts,  he  said,  were  best 
worth  training ;  but  he  took  in  and 
taught  with  equal  care  poor  and  ignoble 
youths,  who  showed  signs  of  promise, 
and  the  payments  made  by  the  wealthj 
were  devoted  to  the  necessities  of  his 
poorer  scholars.  Under  this  system 
Mantua  became  the  great  educational 
centre  of  Italy,  and  pupils  even  crossed 
the  Alps  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
Yittorino's  teaching.  His  £Bme  brought 
credit  upon  the  town,  and  his  simple 
manners  and  entire  devotion  to  his  own 
duties  disarmed  all  possible  hostility. 
Mantua  soon  became  proud  of  him,  and 
he  was'  treated  with  reverence  by  all.  The 
Marquis  rose  to  meet  him  when  he  ap- 
peared at  court,  and  would  never  suffer 
him  to  stand  in  his  presence.  Whereyer 
Yittorino  went  the  tone  of  conversation 
ceased  to  be  trivial,  and  he  reproved  eyen 
the  Marquis  for  loose  or  unseemly  talking 
in  his  presence;  the  reverence  due  to 
youth  was  claimed  by  their  teacher. 

Yittorino's  method  of  education  was  as 
universal  and  liberal  as  was  the  spirit  of 
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Yob  age.  He  aimed  at  cultivatiDg  the 
entire  man,  in  a  fulnefis  before  which  all 
modem  definitioDs  of  culture  seem  narrow 
and  one-sided.  The  idea  of  cultivation 
at  present  prevalent  is  that  of  the  re- 
fined and  high-minded  man,  who  living 
in  the  world  without  being  of  it,  tries 
to  protect  himself  from  its  sordour  by 
the  free  play  of  his  critical  faculties, 
which  he  uses  with  equal  freedom  upon 
everything,  so  as  to  avoid  falling  under 
the  tyranny  of  any.  Cultivation  is  real- 
ized by  abstraction  from  the  current  of 
ordinary  life.  This  was  not  the  culture 
of  the  Benaissance,  for  then  man  felt  that 
the  world  an4  all  its  contents  were  his  own 
possession,  and  that  his  surroundings  could 
be  moulded  entirely  to  hb  will.  Yittorino 
did  not  arm  his  pupils  merely  for  defence 
against  tbis  world,  ^e  equipped  them 
that  they  mig^t  conquer  it  ror  themselves. 
Their  &ture  was  dark  and  admitted  of 
endless  possibilities;  they  might  become 
princes,  generals,  statesmen,  cardinals, 
bishops,  or  men  of  letters.  Noble  birth  in 
those  changing  times  did  not  necessarily 
imply  hereditary  rights ;  obscure  origin 
did  not  hopelesslv  debar  from  the  richest 
principalities.  Any  of  the  youths  before 
him  might  be  called  by  accident^  or  win 
his  way  by  his  own  talents,  to  the  loftiest 
positions.  One  thing  only  was  certain, 
that  the  keen  intellect  was  sure  to  carve 
oat  its  fortune. 

So  Yittorino  trained  his  pupils  in  all 
knightly  and  martial  exerdses,  in  which 
be  always  took  part  himself,  and  taught 
their  bodies  agility  by  athletics,  which  he 
always  superintended.  Biding,  wrestling, 
fencing,  archery,  tennis,  foot-races,  and 
swimming,  formed  part  of  their  daily  occu- 
pations. Sometimes  be  would  lead  them 
to  the  chase,  or  instruct  them  in  fishing. 
Sometimes  he  would  diride  them  into 
squadrons,  and  organize  a  sham  fight; 
now  he  would  lerd  one  party  to  the  charge, 
now  help  their  enemy  to  hold  their  mimic 
castle,  and  **  his  heart  rejoiced  when  their 
ahouts  went  up  to  heaven  and  all  was  filled 
with  dust."  He  inured  them  to  suffer 
hardships  and  be  brave,  to  be  indifferent 
to  heat  and  cold,  and  never  shrink  from 
danger.  **  Bemember,  my  dear  boys,"  he 
used  to  say,  ^*  you  know  not  what  manner 
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of  life  Providence  may  have  ordained  for 
you.^'  He  allowed  no  lounging  round  the 
fire  even  on  the  coldest  day,  but  insisted 
that  the  boys  should  gain  warmth  by  exer- 
cise. He  was  careful  that  their  food  should 
be  simple,  and  set  them  an  example  of 
extreme  sobriety :  as  they  pressed  things 
upon  him  at  meals,  he  would  laugh  and 
say,  "  See  how  different  we  are ;  you  are 
anxious  that  I  should  want  nothing ;  I,  on 
the  contrary,  am  careful  that  you  should 
have  nothing  unnecessary.^'  Me  felt  that 
excess  of  eatmg  and  sleeping,  and  personal 
indolence  and  effeminacy,  were  the  first 
fertile  sources  of  the  moral  and  physical 
disorders  of  youth,  and  that  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  educate  the  mind,  if  the  body 
were  neglected.  Yei  with  all  this  he  was 
most  ciEireful  of  their  health,  watching  over 
each  of  his  pupils,  and  from  time  to  time 
taking  them  all  to  the  hills  for  change  of 
air. 

But  he  did  not  only  develop  the  body 
in  this  way.  he  was  most  careful  also  to 
refine  it.  He  corrected  all  faults  in  voice 
and  enunciation,  removed  all  awkwardness 
of  manner,  remedied  small  personal  de- 
fects, and  instilled  dignity  and  decorum. 
He  taught  his  pupils  to  avoid  all  obtrusive 
peculiarities,  and  above  all  fidgetiness  ;  if 
a  boy  was  restless,  he  would  draw  a  circle 
on  the  floor  and  bid  him  not  come  out  of 
i^  for  a  given  time.  He  insisted  on  great 
attention  to  personal  neatness,  and  saw 
that  every  boy  was  well  dressed  in  accord- 
ance with  his  rank,  and  always  carefully ; 
yet  he  was  a  bitter  foe  to  foppery,  and 
mocked  at  those  who  looked  at  diemselven 
too  long  in  the  glass :  he  allowed  no  scents 
or  unguents,  for  he  considered  them  to  be 
fflgns  of  effeminacy.  His  pupils  were 
trained  in  all  social  graces  as  well  as  in 
bodily  prowess :  they  were  taught  to  dance 
and  sing,  that  they  might  be  fit  to  shine 
in  the  festival  as  well  as  on  the  field. 

In  matters  of  intellectual  training  he 
was  equally  universal  in  his  principles  and 
method.  He  did  not  disdain  to  teach  the 
youngest  boys,  but  rather  was  unwill- 
ing to  build  upon  another  man's  founda- 
tion. His  advice  to  all  who  were  anxious 
to  prepare  for  his  teaching  was,  ''  to  un- 
learn at  once  what  by  misfortune  they  had 
misleamed  elsewhere."    He  taught  little 
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bo}'s  their  alphabet  by  giving  them  as  toys 
letters  ot  various  colours.     He  watched 
the  direction  which  the  growing  curiosity 
of  the  youthful  mind  most  naturally  took, 
that  he  might  gain  indications  of  its  natu- 
ral capacity  and  bent.     A  boy's  natural 
talents,  he  aaid,  were  like  a  field,  which 
if  well  tilled  would  produce  a  iruitfol  crop 
of  knowledge ;   but  the  tillage  must  be 
adapted  to  the  field,  and  the  boy's  min<^ 
must  be  indulged  in  that  study  in  which 
it  took  the  greatest  delight.     So  Vittorind 
was  resolved  to  supply   teiiching  in   all 
possible  subjectSy  and  trained  up  teachers 
according  to  his  own  views,  to  whom  he 
would  assign  special  branches  of  know- 
ledge.    He  even  brought  over  fou^  native 
Greeks  that  they  m^ght  teach  their  lan- 
guage accurately.    All  these  masters  were 
treated  by  him  with  perfect  impartiality, 
and  their  subjects  met  with  equal  resp^t. 
Civil  and  canon  law  and  natural  philoso- 
phy  were  the  only  special  subjects  for 
which  he  did  not  provide  teachers ;  but  if 
any  student,  who  had  gone  through  his 
general   course,  showed  ah   aptitude   for 
these   pursuits,    he  advised   him  in   the 
choice  of  a  university,  and,  if  he  were 
poor,  maintained  him  during  his  studies 
there.     In  days  when  manuscripts  were 
a  costly  possession,  Vittorino's  library  was 
renowned  throughout  Italy,  so  that  his 
scholars   were  well  provided  with   every 
means  of  study. 

He  taught  first  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  the  Trivium,  and  began  by  a  training 
in  the  classical  languages,  literature,  and 
history.  "  How  foolish,"  exclaims  one 
of  his  disciples,  Sassuolo  da  Prato,  "  are 
those  who  strive  to  study  philosophy 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written ;  who 
do  not  know  that  Plato  is  like  Jupiter 
speaking  Greek,  and  Aristotle  rolls  on  a 
golden  river  of  speech.  No  wonder  that 
such  incompetent  inquirers  fail  to  under- 
stand philosophy  altogether,  and  content 
themselves  with  the  barren  teaching  of 
the  schoolmen ;  and  while  they  think  they 
are  leading  home  Minerva  as  their  chaste 
bride,  know  not  that  it  is  Calypso,  a  moflt 
wanton  woman,  whom  they  hold  in  their 
embrace."  From  this  fatal  ignorance 
Vittorino   secured   his  pupils  by  giving 


them  a  broad  basis  of  literary  training. 
Virgil,  Homer,  Cicero,  and  Demosthenes, 
were  the  authors  whom  he  first  taught, 
and  the  experience  of  schoolmasters  since 
his  days  has  not  been  able  to  suggest  anr- 
thing  better.  When  his  papila  had 
obtained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  they  were  next  taught  dialectic, 
the  science  of  sound  logic,  and  were  well 
exei*cised  in  the  examination  &nd  detec- 
tion of  fallacies  in  common  resisoning. 
From  dialectic  they  wetit  to  rhetoric,  and 
were  taught  to  write,  read,  ^d  speak  cor- 
rectly and  gracefully.  Puhilic  disputations 
were  held  by  them,  and  Tittorino  stU  by 
to  judge  and  arbitrate  between  their  argo- 
ments.  Mathematics  and  moid^  were 
ordinarily  the  subjects  ilext  pursued. 

As  a  teacher,  V'ittorino  aimed  espeeiaHv 
at  clearness  and  simplicity :  he  considered 
carefully  beforehand  the  subject  on  which 
he  was  ffoing  to  lecture,  altid  tbea  trusfea 
to  the  impulse  o^  the  moment  to  enable 
him  to  6&te  accurately  aftd  intelligently 
what  he  had  to  say.  His  expressions,  as 
became  his  cliaVacter,  were  al^js  refined 
and  modest ;  but  he  #as  careful  not  to 
seem  to  commend  himself  by  his  method 
of  teaching,  nor  to  allo#  graces  of  styTe  to 
hide  and  overlay  the  matters  he  was  ex- 
plaining. He  did  not  encourage  his  pnpil'« 
to  ask  explanations  at  once  of  what  U^ey 
could  not  understand,  but  bade  them  go 
away  after  each  lesson  and  think  it  over 
while  it  was  fresh  in  their  minds ;  if 
they  found  any  difficulties  they  were  to 
come  for  explanation  afterwards.  He  was 
anxious  to  secure  attention  by  kindling 
interest;  he  often  purposely  made  mis- 
takes in  explaining  passages  from  the 
classical  authors,  to  see  if  his  class  would 
correct  him.  He  strengthened  the  memory 
of  his  scholars  by  making  them  learn  by 
heart  the  finest  passa^j^es  of  the  authors 
they  were  reading.  He  was  very  carefiil 
in  looking  over  their  exercises,  and  alwavs 
pointed  out  accurately  the  reason  for  any 
objections  he  had  to  raise.  So  ready  was 
his  sympathy  with  his  pupils  that  he  would 
shed  tears  of  joy  over  a  good  composition. 

Hd  muntained  discipline  by  his  force  of 
efaahtcter,  and  rarely  had  recoof^hse  to  ^- 
sonal  chastisement.  Bemonatnuioefi  and 
reprooft  wete  sufficient,  for  he  was  never 
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suspected  of  partiality,  oiid  was  most  care- 
ful to  escape  being  misled  by  anger.  .  He 
knew  that  ho  was  naturally  of  a  choleric 
disposition^  and  so  took  every  precaution 
against  it ;  his  elder  pupils  were  charged, 
if  ever  they  saw  him  likely  to  lose  his  tem- 
per, to  interrupt  him  by  some  question,  or 
call  him  away  to  ask  his  opinion  on  some 
other  subject,  that  so  he  might  have  time 
to  recover  his  equal  balance  of  mind.  He 
knew  well  how  to  appeal  by  simple  houesty 
to  the  boyish  mind,  and  all  quailed  before 
his  anger  or  scorn.  He  was  careful  by 
judicious  praise  to  encourage  the  timid,  and 
would  remorselessly  rally  the  forward  to 
cure  them  of  arrogance. 

The  moral  side  of  Yittorino's  system 
has  been  already  noticed  in  some  of  its 
chief  points.  He  would  receive  no  boy 
whom  he  did  not  believe  to  be  free  from 
vices,  and  he  allowed  no  one  to  come  near 
his  pupils  except  by  his  permission.  He 
lived  entirely  among  them,  and  never  will- 
ingly lost  sight  of  them.  He  fed  them 
simply,  and  took  care  that  all  their  time 
was  well  employed.  Being  a  man  of  fer- 
vent piety,  he  attended  mass  daily  and 
took  his  pupils  with  him.  He  kept  far 
from  them  everything  that  could  suggest 
disorder  or  even  indecorum.  Carlo Gonzaga, 
some  time  after  he  had  left  Yittorino's  care 
returning  to  his  old  school  and  engaging 
in  a  game  of  tennis  forgot  himself  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  when  he  had 
made  a  bad  stroke,  and  uttered  an  oath. 
Yittorino,  who  was  standing  by  as  a  spec- 
tator, sprung  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the 
hair,  and  boxed  his  ears  soundly,  over- 
vrbclming  the  youth  with  such  bitter  re- 
proaches that  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and, 
confessing  humbly  his  fault,  besought  Yit- 
torino to  forgive  him.  Moved  by  his  sor- 
row the  master's  anger  passed  away,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  thanked  Heaven 
for  a  pupil  so  obedient  to  reproof. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various 
sides  of  Yittorino's  system  of  education  ; 
his  pupils  showed  forth  its  fruits. 
Liudovico  Gonzaga,  who  succeeded  his 
Either  in  1444,  was  not  only  a  second 
founder  to  Mantua  and  a  great  patron  of 
the  arts  and  letters,  but  was  beloved  by 
his  people  for  his  justice  and  humanity. 
Carlo  Gonzaga,  it  is  tme^  quarrelled  with 


his  brother,  and  led  a  wanJoring  life,  but 
was  renowned  for  his  learning  and  per- 
sonal kmdliness.  The  third  son,  Gian 
Lucido,  was  a  prodigy  of  learning.  Am- 
bogio  Traversari  tells  us  that  Yittorino 
once  brought  Gian  Lucido  with  him  on  a 
visit  to  Camaldoli,  when  the  boy,  who  was. 
only  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  recited  a  Latm 
poem  of  200  lines,  which  he  had  written 
in  honour  of  a  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  to  Mantua.  '*  The  poem 
was  beautiful,  but  the  sweetness  with 
which  it  was  recited  increased  its  nobility 
and  elegance.  This  amiable  youth  showed 
us  two  propositions  which  he  had  added  to 
the  geometry  of  Euclid.  There  was  also  a 
daughter  of  the  Marquis,  about  the  age  of 
twclve^who  wrote  Greek  with  such  elegance 
that  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  when  I 
thought  that  scarcely  one  of  my  pupils 
could  write  it  so  well." 

The  daughter  here  mentioned,  Cecilia 
Gonzaga,  was  a  devoted  pupil  of  Yit- 
torino, and  afterwards,  to  the  great  anger 
of  her  father,  refused  to  marry  the  pro- 
fligate Oddantonio  of  litontefeltro.  Count 
of  Urbino,  and  insisted  upon  taking  the 
veU.  The  fame  of  her  learning  and  piety 
is  widely  spread  among  the  writers  oi  the 
time.  The  youngest  son  of  the  Marquis, 
Alessandro  Gonzaga,  suffered  under  ill- 
health,  which  he  bore  with  patience,  de- 
voting all  his  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  living  a  retu-ed  and  contented  life  till 
his  death. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
various  men  of  literary  and  political  emi- 
nence in  their  day,  who  came  from  Yitto- 
rino's school  and  bore  the  impress  of  his 
training.  A  glance  down  the  long  list  of 
his  pupils  shows  how  his  teaching  in« 
fiucnced  the  times ;  but  one  shines  auMms: 
them,  who  was  Yittorino's  favourite  p)ip9,i 
and  whose  noble  life  testifies  that  iae  de- 
served his  master's  preference — Federigo, 
who,  on  the  murder  of  Count  OddaDtonio, 
was  called  by  the  people  of  Urbino  to  be 
their  prince.  Federigo  of  Urbino  is  the 
ideal  Italian  piince — a  bold  and  successful 
general,  a  wise  and  merciful  governor,  a 
bounteous  patron  of  arts  and  lettei;s,  a 
most  polished  aud  accomplished  cavalier 
whose  ready  courtesy  extended  to  the  hum- 
blest of  his  subjects.  He  was  a  true  fiitfaer 
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of  his  people,  to  whom  they  all  flooked  fiw 
advice  and  asaistanoe  in  their  personal 
difficulties,  and  whose  sympathy  and  help 
the  poorest  knew  he  could  daioL  Under 
him  Urhino  grew  into  a  political  and 
literary  capital,  and  his  fame  was  so  far 
spread  ahroad  that  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land sent  to  invest  him  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.^ 

The  account  of  Vittorino's  school  is 
ajso  the  history  of  his  life  ;  for  all  his  in- 
terests were  centred  in  his  pupils,  and 
when  friends  exhorted  him  to  marry  he 
would,  point  to  his  scholars  and  exclaim, 
*'  These  are  my  children."  All  the  money 
which  he  received  he  spent  in  the  main- 
tenance of  poor  students,  or  in  acts  of 
charity.  He  was  diligent  in  visiting  the 
poor,  he  ransomed  slaves,  released  debtors 
irom  prison,  supplied  medicine  to  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  it,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  graceful  charity  of  provid- 
ing dowers  for  poor  and  deserving  girls. 
For  these  purposes  he  drew  from  the 
Prince's  treasury  such  sums  as  he  thought 
he  might  reasonably  take  as  almoner.  If 
he  wanted  more  he  would  apply  to  the 
wealthy  men  in  the  city,  and  never  failed 
to  have  his  requests  supplied. 

The  only  important  event  that  disturbed 
his  orderly  life  was  the  quarrel  between 
the  Marquis  and  his  eldest  son,  Lodovico, 
who,  thinking  himself  slighted  by  his 
father,  ran  away  to  Duke  Filippo  Maria, 
Yisconite  of  Milan,  in  1436.  His  father, 
enraged  at  the  political  complications  to 
which  this  gave  rise,  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Sigismond  an  authorization  en- 
abling him  to  disinherit  the  rebellious 
boy.  Vittorino  tried  to  make  peace,  and 
was  assisted  in  this  emphatically,  but  not 
wisely,  by  the  eccentric  sage  Poggio  Bra- 
oocilmi.  His  proceedings  in  the  matter 
give  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  relations 
existing  at  that  time  between  princes  and 

^  A  few  other  names  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing of  Vittorino's  more  eminent  pnpils :  Fran- 
cesco Prendilacqna,  of  Mantua,  who  wrote  his 
life :  Gregorio  Corraro  of  Venice  ;  Giambat- 
tista  Pallavicini,  bishop  of  Reggio ;  Toddeo 
d«'  Manfred!,  lord  of  Imola ;  Antonio  Beccaria 
of  Verona;  Francesco  da  Oasti^Uone ;  Gregorio 
Gnarino,  whose  father  sent  him  to  Vittorino 
BS  better  able  to  teacli  than  himself,  and  Lo* 
ireuM  Valla. 


men  of  letters.     Poggio  wrote  to  Vitto- 
rino, saying,  that  though  they  only  knew 
one  another  by  name,  he  had  heard  so 
much  of  Vittorino's  love  for  learning  and 
learned  men,  that  he  felt  no  acrople  in 
lading  him  with  the  duty  of  delivering  to 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua  a  letter  which  he 
inclosed.     The  letter  contained   a  good 
scolding  for  the  Marquis.  His  son ,  Poggio 
said,  had  done  wrong,  it  was  true,  but  it 
was  the  father's  &ult  for  treating  him  un- 
kindly.   His  offence  had  not  been  against 
the  State,  but  against  his  father,  and  he 
had  done  himself  more  harm  bj  his  pro- 
ceedings than  he  had  done  his  father.    It 
was  not  right  to  punish  him  ao  severely. 
**  I  know,"  said  Poggio,  "  that  princes  are 
praised  whatever  Uiey  do,  and  axe  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers,  who  always  approve 
of  their  plans.   I  write  to  give  you  good  and 
sound  advice."  Vittorino  doubted  whether 
the  letter  would  produce  the  effect  whidi 
Poggio  desired ;  so  he  waited  two  months 
before  presenting  it,  perhaps  trying  mean- 
while to  prepare  the  Marquis's  mind  for 
what  was  coming.     His  efforts,  however, 
were  in  vain,  as  Gknzaga  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  letter,  and  ordered  Vittorino  to 
send  it  back.     Great  was  Poggio's  indig- 
nation.    He  wrote  angrily  to  Vittorino  for 
not  having  executed  his  commission  at 
once.     A  Marquis  of  Mantua,  he  bitterly 
remarked,  is  not  a  second  Cseear,  that  hb 
time  should  be  so  valuable  as  not  to  receive 
a  letter  when  sent    If  he  had  been  a  man 
of  any  culture  such  a  letter  vrould  hare 
been  acceptable  to  him.    It  certainly  was 
good  enough  for  him,  for  it  had  been 
shown  beforehand  to  the  Pope,  and  had 
met  with  his  approval.    At  the  same  time 
Poggio   wrote  a  respectful  yet  stinging 
letter  to  the  Marquis ;  he  hsid  heard  that 
he  had  literary  tastes,  and  assumed  that 
he  was  consequently  polished  and  refined, 
and  superior  to  vulgar  insolence  and  pride. 
Trusting  to  this  belief,  he  had  Tentured  to 
write  and  address  him.    He  was  sorry  his 
letter  had  not  been  received  as  he  expectrd: 
however,  the  Marquis  was  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  matters.     The  letter  would  be 
shown  to  tliose  who  could  appreciate  it,  as 
it  was  founded  on  reason  and  supported 
by  arguments  which  had  cogency  in  them- 
selves, and  did  not  depend  merely  on  their 
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fayoorable  reoeplaon  by  him  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

We  do  not  know  the  end  of  this 
squabble.  Most  probably  the  fear  of 
alfrontinff  one  who  could  use  his  pen 
with  such  pungency  as  Foggio  induced 
the  Marquis  to  receive  his  letter  at  last. 
At  all  eyents^a  few  years  afterwards  Poggio 
writes  of  Gian  Francesco  Gonzaga  in  a 
friendly  tone,  which  he  would  not  have 
adopted  if  any  grudge  had  rankled  in  his 
breast.  The  unhappy  quarrel  between 
father  and  son  was  settled  by  natural 
affection  and  motives  of  policy,  and  Gian 
Francesco  laid  aside  his  intention  of 
disinheriting  hb'  son,  to  Yittorino's  great 

Little  remains  to  be  told  of  Yittorino's 
life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  in 
1446,  two  years  after  the  accession  of  his 
pupil  Ludovico.  He  continued  teaching 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  reaped 
the  fruits  of  his  healthy  and  regular  life 
by  entire  freedom  from  the  annoyances 
of  old  age.  His  biographers  record  their 
admiration  that  he  showed  no  signs  of  de- 
caying Acuities  or  decreasing  vigour.  He 
was  in  appearance  a  little  man,  of  im- 
petuous temperament,  of  spare  habit  of 
body,  with  a  fresh,  ruddy  complexion  and 
sharp  features,  and  a  frank,  honest,  and 
genial  expression  of  countenance. 

Yittorino  da  Feltre  possessed  an  honesty 
and  simplicity  of  character,  together  with  a 
noble  self-devotion  to  a  great  cause,  which 
would  always  arrest  the  attention  of  any- 
one who  came  upon  the  record  of  his  life. 
But  besides  his  moral  worth,  the  actual 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  is  still  of 
living  interest  for  us.  The  system  of 
education  existing  at  present  is  the  legacy 
of  the  Benaissanee  impulse ;  the  ideal  of  a 
"  classical  education  "  is  embodied  in  the 
system  which  Yittorino  carried  out 

But  Yittorino  lived  in  one  of  the  rare 
periods  of  the  world's  history  when  man  had 
realized  his  spiritual  freedom ;  when  the 
world  had  lost  its  terrors,  and  its  irrecon- , 
cilable  antagonisms  were  for  a  short  space 
at  rest ;  when,  like  Dante  at  the  entrance  of 
the  earthly  Paradise,  man  felt  both  crown 
and  mitre  fixed  firmly  upon  his  brow.  At 
such  time  the  teacher,  withheld  by  no  inner 
oontradiclioiiBy  might  venture  to  make  his 


teaching  a  real  reproduction  of  the  variety 
of  actual  life.  He  was  not  bound  to  de- 
velop merely  the  intellect,  through  fear  of 
venturing  into  dangerous  regions  of  dis- 
cussion if  he  advanced  beyond  simple  in- 
tellectual training.  He  was  not  restrained 
from  encoura^g  to  their  fullest  extent 
all  manly  exercises  through  fear  that  they 
would  become  too  engrossing,  for  Italian 
society  was  too  refined  to  admit  a  mere 
athlete  into  any  position  of  prominence. 
He  was  not  check^  in  the  adaptation  of  his 
teaching  to  the  real  conditions  of  life  by 
the  pre-eminent  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  decent  standard  of  morality  among  an 
unwieldy  and  unmanageable  mob  of  boys 
unnaturally  removed  from  the  ordinary 
motives  to  conduct. 

In  this  last  point  lies  the  great  dif- 
ference between  Yittorino's  teaching  and 
all  modem  methods.  He  dealt  with 
boys  whom  he  had  previously  selected 
as  likely  to  profit  by  his  teaching,-— dealt 
with  a  number  sufficiently  small  to  allow 
of  his  real  personal  supervision.  He 
lived  amongst  them  an  honest,  simple 
life,  and  the  fact  of  his  presence  among 
them  was  the  foundation  and  system  of 
order  and  discipline.  There  was  no 
oppressive  enforcement  of  trivial  rules, 
insignificant  in  themselves  and  founded 
upon  no  obvious  principle ;  but  master  and 
pupils  lived  a  common  life,  and  acted 
freely  together,  because  their  ends  were 
the  same,  and  because  the  life  they  led 
was  not  different  iu  kind,  though  simpler, 
healthier,  and  more  active  in  degree,  than 
the  common  life  of  the  world  whose  voice 
surged  round  the  walls  of  their  school- 
rooms. Schools  amongst  us  are  founded 
on  a  quite  different  basis  from  that  of 
Yittorino.  They  are'great  public  institu- 
tions for  the  good  of  certain  classes  in 
society,  into  which  any  one  can  olaim 
admission,  and  from  which  expulsion  is 
regarded  as  a  serious  disgrace.  Hence 
they  arc  overgrown,  and  unmanageable 
except  by  a  system  of  military  discipline. 
To  discipline  mainly  are  given  up  the 
energies  of  those  engaged  in  education, 
and  the  real  moral  and  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  the  individual  pupil  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  formal  organization  of  the 
society.     Schools  grow  up  each  with'  a 
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reoognizable  type  of  character  of  its  own, 
with  traditlona  and  coBtomB  which  every 
now  and  then,  when  l>rought  into  pro- 
minence, create  equal  astonishment  and 
disgust  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
not  been  subjected  to  them,  with  a  set  of 
principles  which  have  often  to  be  ex- 
changed, and  always  to  be  largely  modi- 
fied by  the  schoolboy  when  he  goes  out 
into  the  world.  This  essential  difference, 
which  is  the  fault,  not  of  our  schools,  and 
still  less  of  their  teachers,  but  of  our 
whole  social  condition  and  our  social  £ums, 
renders  impossible  amongst  us  the  flower 
X>f  perfect  training  which  Yittorino  tried 
to  cultiyate  and  develop. 

Yittorino's  teaching  was  as  broad  and 
liberal  as  was  the  life  of  man,  and  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the  full  development 
of  individual  character,  the  entire  reali- 
zation of  all  human  capacity  and  force. 
Yet  it  is  wonderful  to  notice  how   this 
revolt  against  the   narrow   ecclesiastical 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  deliberate 
working  out  of  the  freedom  which  the 
Benaissance  had  proclaimed,  still  clothed 
itself  in  the  trappings  of  the  old  monastic 
institutions,  and  modelled  itself  after  the 
fashion  of  what  it  had  risen  to  subvert 
Yittorino  arose  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the 
Benaissance,  who  went  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  gathered  round  him  a  little  band, 
whom  he  trained  that  they  might  labour 
after  he  was  gone,  till  the  waste  places 
should  blossom  like  the  rose.     He  would 
have  no  half-hearted  disciples ;  they  must 
give  themselves  entirely  up  to  him,  and 
submit  themselves  to  his  will.  *'  Unlearn," 
such  were  his  requirements  from  a  neophyte, 
**  what  grosaness  you  have  misleamed  be- 
fore.    Purge  your  mind  firom  every  pre- 
judice and  vicious  habit,  and  give  your- 
self up  entirely  to  a  teacher  who  bestows 
on  you  a  father's  care,  and  whom  you 
must  obey  as  a  son."     He  trained  them 
up^to  an  ascetic  system,  not  that  they  might 
elevate  the  spirit  by  subduing  the  flesh, 
but  that  they  might  acquire  wholesome 
habits,   and  ''have   their   bodies  better 
fitted  for   all  exercises  of  knightly  and 
courtly  grace."     He  was  their  intellectual 
director  and  father  confessor,  to  whom  they 
came  and  told  all  the  deviations  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  from  the  course  of  life 


and  study  which  he  had  laid  down  for  them. 
His  disciples  went  forth  and  preached  to 
others  the  glories  of  their  master,  and  stir- 
red up  sluggish  souls  to  inte))ectaal  eforts. 
Here  is  a  Jetter  of  one   <4  Yittorino's 
zealous  converts,  Sassuolo  da  Prato:— 
"  Let  two  things  only  be  abolished,  fitst 
bad  masters,  who  being  themselves  igno- 
rant of  liberal  arts,  necessarily  cannot 
teach  them  to  others :    secondly,  those 
parents,   the  plagues  of    cjiildren,  who, 
blinded  by  the  most  unworthy  4»ire8j  «« 
unable  to  see  tlie  brilliancy  of  virtae.  For 
how  few  fathers  are  t^ere  in  this  our 
day  who  take  their  sons  to  school,  with 
no  other  object  than  that  they  may  come 
back  really  better  I     Every  one  despises 
literary  culture,  admires  and  loves  }aw  and 
medicine  as  the  means  best  adapted  for 
making  money.     The  study  of  literatoe, 
they  assert,  is  simply  a  short-cut  to  niin. 
Nor  is  this  only  tlie  opinion  of  the  igno- 
rant multitude ;  but,  what  is  more  grievoiu 
to    be    borne,    philosophers,    themselves 
teachers  of  wisdom  and  instillers  of  rirtue, 
allow  their  pupils  to  turn  their  attention 
to  any  source  of  sordid  gain,  to  any  servile 
task,  rather  than  spend    their  time  on 
liberalizing  studies.     Oh,  wretched  times! 
oh,  age — would  that  I  could  call  it  iron, 
but   it  produces    nothing    but   softness, 
languor,  and  effeminacy  !     But  it  b  nsfr 
less  to  storm.  The  recovery  of  the  parents 
is  desperate,  as  their  disease  b  inTeterate. 
But  let  us  rather  admonish  and  exhort 
youths  who  are  fired  with  zeal  for  letters 
and  virtue,  to  hold  firm  to  the  belief  tiiat 
natural  affection  itself  requires  them  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  parents  snch  as 
these,  and  to  hold  to  virtue.     If  they 
take  my  advice,  they  will  shun  not  only 
all    intercourse  with  their  parents,  but 
even   their    eye,  as   though   it   were  a 
basilisk's,  and  will  betake  themselves  in- 
stead to  the  excellent  Yittorino,  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  studies.     By  him,  let 
them  trust  me,  they  will  be  received  with 
such  hospitable  liberality  that  they  will 
feel  no  further  regret  for  relatives  or 
home.     Moreover  they  will  have  all  the 
opportunities  of  study  which   tliej  can 
desire,  first,  store  of  books^  then  teachers, 
both  of  Latin  and  Greek,  not  only  Yit- 
torino himself,  but  many  o^&a^  tif^  ^^ 
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erudite,  from  whom  thej  may  leara 
oratory,  mathematics,  and  philosophy." 

We  seem  to  hear  a  pupil  of  a  new  St 
Francis  preaching  to  all  enthusiastic 
youths  that  they  should  break  through 
every  natural  tie,  and  embrace  the  higher 
life  of  literary  culture  which  this  great 
teacher  has  to  set  before  them. 

In  the  same  tone  of  respectful  reverence 
does  the  pleasant  Florentine  biographer  of 
the  wortlues  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Ves- 
pasiano  da  Bisticci,  speak  of  him  : — 

"Vittorino's  sole  employment  was  to 
sho^  to  others  the  admirable  example  of 
his  own  life,  to  exhort  and  rpuse  all  to  a 
life  of  good  habits,  showing  them  that  all 
things  that  we  do  in  this  world  ought  to 
be  done  that  we  may  so  live  as  to  receive 
in  the  end  the  fruits  of  our  labours.  He 
was  not  confent  to  give,  solely  for  the  love 
of  God,  what  he  had  gained  by  his  own 
sweat  and  toil,  but  he  laboured  that  others 


might  do  likewise.  Poor  boys,  whom  he 
undertook  to  educate,  he  not  only  taught 
for  the  love  of  God,  but  supported  in 
all  their  needs;  nor  was  it  enough  that 
he  should  spend  his  own  salary  in  so 
doing,  but  every  year,  to  supply  their 
wants,  himself  went  forth  as  a  beggar. 
Almighty  God,  how  great  a  light  of  Thy 
grace  bad  Vi^torino,  who,  having  read  the 
words  of  Thy  Holy  Gospel,  *  Give  and  it 
shall  be  given,'  not  only  did  it  with  his 
substance,  leaving  himself  nothing,  but 
laboure(^  that  oiliers  should  do  the  same." 
Such  was  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  a  true 
Saint  of  the  Eenaissance,  who  combined 
all  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  the  new 
culture  with  all  the  zeal  of  the  old  faith, 
and  by  a  life  of  cultivated  asceticism 
and  reflective  self-denial,  laboured  to  stamp 
upon  the  minds  of  his  disciples  the  impress 
of  his  own  character,  the  breadth  and 
fervour  of  his  own  knowledge. 
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JOHN  KNOX  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  WOMEN, 


II.— PRIVATB  LIFR 

# 

To  those  who  know  Enoz  by  hearsay 
only,  I  belieye  the  matter  of  this  paper 
will  be  somewhat  astonishing.    For  the 
hard  eneigy  of  the  man  in  all  public 
matters  has  possessed  the  imagination 
of  the  world;  he  remains  for  posterity 
in  certain  traditional  phases,  browbeat- 
ing Queen  Mary,  or  breaking  beautiful 
carved  work  in  abbeys  and  cathedrals, 
that  had  long  smoked  themselyes  out  and 
were  no  more  than  sony  ruins,  while  he 
was  still  quietly  teaching  children  in  a 
country  gentleman's  famuy.    It  does  not 
consist  with  the  common  acceptation  of 
his  character  to  fancy  him  much  moved, 
except  with  anger.     And  yet  the  lan- 
guage of  passion  came  to  his  pen  as 
readily,   whether  it  was  a  passion  of 
denunciation  against  some  of  the  abuses 
that  vexed  his  righteous  spirit,  or  of 
yearning  for  the  society  of  an  absent 
friend.     He  was  vehement  in  aiffection, 
as  in  doctrine.     I  will  not  deny  that 
there  may  have  been,  along  with  his 
vehemence,  something  shifty,  and  for 
the  moment  only ;  that^  like  many  men, 
and  many  Scotchmen,  he  saw  the  world 
and  his  own  heart,  not  so  much  under 
any  very  steady,  equable  light,  as  by  ex- 
treme flashes  of  passion,  true  for   the 
moment,  but  not  true  in  the  long  run. 
There  does  seem  to  me  to  be  something 
of  this  traceable  in  the  Eeformer's  ut- 
terances :  precipitation  and  repentance, 
hardy  speech  and  action  somewhat  cir- 
cumspect, a  strong  tendency  to  see  him- 
self in  a  heroic  light  and  to  place  a  ready 
belief  in  the  disposition  of  the  moment. 
Withal  he  had  considerable  confidence 
in  himself,  and  in  the  uprightness  of  his 
own  disciplined  emotions,  underlying 
much  sincere  aspiration  after  spiritual 
humility.     And  it  is  this  confidence 
that  makes  his  intercourse  with  women 
80  interesting  to  a  modem.     It  would 
be  easy,  of  course,  to  make  fun  of  the 


whole  afiEedr,  to  picture  him  strutting 
vaingloriously  among  these  inferior  ctear 
tures,  or  compare  a  religious  Mendship 
in  the  sixteenth  century  with  what  was 
called,  I  think,  a  literary  firieUdBbip  in 
the  eighteenth.      But  it  is  more  just 
and  profitable  to  recognize  what  tht^ 
is  sterling  and  human  underneath  all 
his  theoretical  affectations  of  superior- 
ity.    Women,  he  has  said  in  his  FirU 
Blast,  are ''  weak,  frail,  impatient^  feeble, 
and  foolish ; "  and  yet  it  does  not  a^ 
pear  that  he  was  himself  any  lees  de- 
pendent than  other  men  upon  the  sym- 
pathy   and    affection   of  these  weak, 
fraO,  impatient,  feeble,  and  foolish  crear 
tures;   it  seems    even  as  if  he  had 
been  rather  more  dependent  than  most 
Of  those  who  are  to  act  influentiaily 
on  their  fellows,  we  should  expect  alvays 
something  large  and   public  in  their 
way  of  lifa^  something  more  or  less 
urbane    and    comprehensive   in  their 
sentiment  for  others.     We  should  not 
expect  to  see  them  spend  their  sympathy 
in  idylls,  however  beautiful.  We  should 
not  seek  them  among  those  who,  if  they 
have  but  a  wife  to  &eir  bosom,  ask  no 
more  of  womankind,  just  as  Uiey  ask 
no  more  of  their  own  sex,  if  they  can 
find  a  friend  or  two  for  their  immediate 
need.    They  will  be  quick  to  feel  all 
the  pleasures  of  our  association:  not 
the  great  ones  alone,  but  alL    They  will 
know  not  love  only,  but  all  thoee  other 
ways  in  which  man  and  woman  mutiially 
make  each  other  happy — by  sympathy, 
by  admiration,  by  the  atmosphere  they 
bear  about  them — down  to  the  mere  im- 
personal pleasure  of  passing  happy  £m^ 
in  the  street      For  through  all  this 
gradation,  the  difference  of  sex  makes 
itself  pleasurably  felt.     Down  to  the 
most  lukewarm  courtesies  of  life,  there 
is  a  special  chivalry  due  and  a  special 
pleasure  received,  when  the  two  sexes 
are  brought  ever  so  lightly  into  contact 
We  love  our  mothers  otherwise  than  we 
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loye  onr  &theis ;  a  sister  is  not  as  a 
brother  to  us ;  and  MendsLip  between 
man  and  woman,  be  it  never  so  unalloyed 
and  innocent,  is  not  the  same  as  Mend- 
ship  between  man  and  num  Such 
frieadship  is  not  even  possible  for  alL 
To  conjoin  tenderness  for  a  woman  that 
is  not  far  short  of  passionate  with  such 
disinterestedness  and  beautiful  gratuity 
of  affection  as  there  is  between  friends 
of  the  same  sex,  requires  no  ordinary 
disposition  in  the  man.  For  either  it 
would  presuppose  quite  womanly  deli- 
cacy of  perception,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
curiosity  in  shades  of  differing  senti- 
ment; or  it  would  mean  that  he  had 
accepted  the  large,  simple  divisions  of 
society :  a  strong  and  positive  spirit 
robustly  virtuous,  who  has  chosen  a 
better  part  coarsely,  and  holds  to  it 
steadfiastly,  with  all  its  consequences  of 
pain  to  himself  and  others ;  as  one  who 
should  go  straight  before  him  on  a  jour- 
ney, neither  tempted  by  wayside  flowers 
nor  very  scrupulous  of  small  lives  under 
foot.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  latter 
disposition  that  Knox  was  capable  of 
those  intimacies  with  women  that  em- 
bellished his  life ;  and  we  And  him  pre- 
served for  us  in  old  letters  as  a  man  of 
many  women  friends ;  a  man  of  some 
expansion  toward  the  other  sex ;  a  man 
ever  ready  to  comfort  weeping  women, 
and  to  weep  along  with  them. 

Of  such  scraps  and  fragments  of  evi- 
dence as  to  his  private  life  and  more  in- 
timate thoughts  as  have  survived  to  us 
from  all  the  perils  that  environ  written 
paper,  an  astonishingly  large  proportion 
is  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  women  of 
his  familiarity.  He  was  twice  married, 
but  that  is  not  greatly  to  the  purpose ; 
for  the  Turk,  who  thinks  even  more 
meanly  of  women  than  John  Knox,  is 
none  the  less  given  to  marrying.  What 
is  really  significant  is  quite  apart  from 
marriage.  For  the  man  Knox  was  a 
true  man,  and  woman,  the  ewig-weiblichey 
was  as  necessary  to  him,  in  spite  of  all 
low  theories,  as  ever  she  was  to  Goethe. 
He  came  to  her  in  a  certain  halo  of  his 
own,  as  the  minister  of  truth,  just  as 
Groethe  came  to  her  in  a  glory  of  art : 
he  made  himself  necessary  to  troubled 


hearts  and  minds  exercised  in  the  pain- 
ful complications  that  naturally  result 
from  all  changes  in  the  world's  way  of 
thinking ;  and  those  whom  he  had  thus 
helped  became  dear  to  him,  and  were 
made  the  chosen  companions  of  his  lei- 
sure if  they  were  at  hand,  or  encouraged 
and  comforted  by  letter  if  they  were  afar. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Knox 
had  been  a  presbyter  of  the  old 
Church;  and  that  the  many  women 
whom  we  shall  see  gathering  around 
him,  as  he  goes  through  life,  had  pro- 
bably been  accustomed,  while  still  in 
the  communion  of  Home,  to  rely  much 
upon  some  chosen  spiritual  director,  so 
that  the  intimacies  of  which  I  propose 
to  offer  some  account,  while  testifying 
to  a  good  heart  in  the  Reformer,  testify 
also  to  a  certain  survival  of  the  spirit  of 
the  confessional  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  are  not  properly  to  be  judged  with- 
out this  idea.  There  is  no  friendship 
so  noble,  but  it  is  the  product  of  the 
time ;  and  a  w^rld  of  little  finical  ob- 
servances, and  little  frail  proprieties  and 
fashions  of  the  hour,  go  to  make  or  to 
mar,  to  stint  or  to  perfect,  the  union  of 
spirits  the  most  loving,  and  the  most 
intolerant  of  such  interference.  The 
trick  of  the  country  and  the  age  steps 
in  even  between  the  mother  and  her 
child,  counts  out  their  caresses  upon 
niggs^ly  fingers  and  says,  in  the  voice 
of  authority,  that  this  one  thing  shall 
be  a  matter  of  confidence  between  them, 
and  this  other  thing  shall  not.  And 
thus  it  is  that  we  must  take  into 
reckoning  whatever  tended  to  modify 
the  socifid  atmosphere,  in  which  Knox 
and  his  women  friends  met,  and  loved 
and  trusted  each  other.  To  the  man 
who  had  been  their  priest  and  was 
now  their  minister,  women  would  be 
able  to  speak  with  a  confidence  quite 
impossible  in  these  latter  days:  the 
women  would  be  able  to  speak,  and 
the  man  to  hear.  It  was  a  beaten  road 
just  then ;  and  I  daresay  we  should  be 
no  less  scandalised  at  their  plain  speech 
than  they,  if  they  could  come  back 
earth,  would  be  offended  at  our  wal^ 
and  worldly  fashiona  Tins,  then, 
the  footing  on  which  Ejiox  stood 
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hjs  maxiy  women  Mends.  J!hQ  reader 
will  Bee,  as  Le  goes  on,  how  much  of 
warmth,  of  interest,  and  of  that  happy 
mutual  dependence  which  is  the  very 
gist  of  friendship,  he  contrived  to  in- 
graft upon  this  somewhat  dry  relation- 
ship of  penitent  and  confessor. 

It  must  he  understood  that  we  know 
nothing  of  his  intercourse  with  women 
(as  indeed  we  know  little  at  all  ahout 
his  life)  until  he  came  to  Berwick  in 
1549,  when  he  was  already  in  the  forty- 
lifth  year  of  his  age.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  just  possible  that  some  of  a  little 
group  at  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  cor- 
responded during  his  last  absence,  may 
have  been  friends  of  an  older  standing. 
Certainly  they  were,  of  all  his  female 
correspondents,  the  least  personally  fa- 
voured. He  treats  them  throughout  in  a 
comprehensive  sort  of  spirit,  that  must 
at  times  have  been  a  little  wounding. 
Thus,  he  remits  one  of  them  to  his  for- 
mer letters,  "  which  I  trust  be  common 
betwixt  yon  and  the  rest  of  our  sisters, 
for  to  me  ye  are  all  equal  in  Christ."  ^ 
Another  letter  is  a  gem  in  this  way. 
"  Albeit,"  it  begins,  "albeit  I  have  no 
particular  matter  to  write  unto  you,  be- 
loved sister,  yet  I  could  not  refrain  to 
write  these  few  lines  to  you  in  declara- 
tion of  my  remembrance  of  you.  True 
it  is  that  I  have  many  whom  I  bear  in 
equal  remembrance  before  Ood  with 
you,  to  whom  at  present  I  write  nothing, 
either  for  that  I  esteem  them  stronger 
than  you,  and  therefore  they  need  the 
less  my  rude  labours,  or  else  because 
they  have  not  provoked  me  by  their 
writing  to  recompense  their  remem- 
brance." *  His  "  sisters  in  Edinburgh  " 
had  evidently  to  "  provoke  "  his  atten- 
tion pretty  constantly  ;  nearly  all  his 
letters  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  answers 
to  questions,  and  the  answers  are  given 
with  a  certain  crudity  that  I  do  not  find 
repeated  when  he  writes  to  those  he 
reaUy  cares  for.  So  when  they  consult 
him  about  women's  apparel  (a  subject 
on  which  his  opinion  may  be  pretty 
correctly  imagined  by  the  ingenious 
reader  for  himself)  he  takes  occasion 
to  anticipate  some  of  the  most  offensive 
Works,  iv.  244,  »  Works,  iv.  246. 


matter  of  the  First  BUut  in  a  style  of 
real  brutality.^  It  is  not  merely  that 
he  teUs  them  **  the  garments  of  women 
do  declare  their  weakness  and  inability 
to  execute  the  office  of  man,"  though 
that  in  itself  is  neither  very  wise  nor 
very  opportune  in  such  a  correspond- 
ence, one  would  think ;  but  if  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  wade 
through  the  long,  tedious  sermon  for 
himself,  he  will  see  proof  enough  that 
Knox  neither  loved,  nor  veiy  deeply 
respected,  the  women  he  was  then  ad- 
dressing. In  very  truth,  I  believe  these 
Edinburgh  sisters  simply  bored  him. 
llo  had  a  certain  interest  in  them  as 
his  children  in  the  Lord;  they  wers 
continually  '' provoking  him  by  their 
writing;"  and,  if  they  handed  his 
letters  about,  writing  to  them  was 
as  good  a  form  of  publication  as 
was  then  open  to  him  in  Scotland. 
There  is  one  letter,  however,  in  this 
budget,  addressed  to  the  wife  of  Clerk- 
Eegister  Mackgil,  which  is  worthy  of 
some  further  mention.  The  Clerk-Be- 
gister  had  not  opened  his  heart,  it  would 
appear,  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  Mrs.  Mackgil  has  written,  seeking 
the  Beformer's  pjrayers  in  his  behal£ 
"  Your  husband,"  he  answers,  "  is  dear 
to  me  for  that  he  is  a  man  indued 
with  some  good  gifts,  but  more  dear, 
for  that  he  is  your  husband.  Charity 
moveth  me  to  thirst  his  illumination, 
both  for  his  comfort  and  for  the  trouble 
which  you  sustain  by  his  coldneds, 
which  justly  may  be  called  in^delity." 
He  wishes  her,  however,  not  to  hope 
too  much ;  he  can  promise  that  his 
prayers  will  be  earnest,  but  not  that 
they  will  be  effectual;  it  is  possible 
that  this  is  to  be  her  "  cross  "  in  life ; 
that  "  her  head,  appointed  by  €rod  for 
her  comfort,  should  be  her  enemy." 
And  if  this  be  so,  well,  there  is  nothing 
for  it :  "  with  patience  she  must  abide 
God's  merciful  deliverance,"  taking  heed 
only  that  she  does  not  "  obey  manifest 
iniquity  for  the  pleasure  of  any  mortal 
man."'  I  conceive  this  epistle  would 
have  given  a  very  modified  sort  of 
pleasure  to  the  Clerk-Begister,  had  it 
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chanced  to  £41  into  his  hands.  Com* 
pare  its  tenour — ^the  dry  resignation  not 
without  a  hope  of  mercifal  deliyerancei 
therein  recommended — with  these  words 
from  another  letter,  written  hut  the  year 
before  to  two  married  women  of  Lon- 
don :  ^'  Call  first  for  grace  by  Jesus,  and 
thereafter  communicate  with  your  faith- 
ful husbands,  and  then  shall  God,  I 
doubt  not,  conduct  your  footsteps,  and 
direct  your  counsels  to  His  glory."  ^ 
Here  the  husbands  are  put  in  a  very 
high  place ;  we  can  recognize  here  the 
same  hand  that  has  written  for  our  in- 
struction how  the  man  is  set  above  the 
woman,  even  as  Qod  above  );he  angels. 
But  the  point  of  the  distinction  is  p)ain. 
For  Clerk-Eegister  Mackgil  was  not  a 
faithful  husband;  displayed,  indeed, 
towards  religion  a  "coldness  which 
justly  might  be  called  infidelity."  We 
shall  see  in  more  notable  instances, 
how  much  Knox's  conception  of  the 
duty  of  wives  varies  according  to  the 
zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  the  husband. 

As  I  have  said,  he  may  possibly  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Mackgil, 
Mts.  Outbrie,  or  some  other,  or  all,  of 
these  Edinburgh  friends,  while  he  was 
still  Douglas  of  Longniddry's  private 
tutor.  But  our  certain  knowledge  be- 
gins in  1549.  He  was  then  but  newly 
escaped  from  his  captivity  in  France, 
after  pulling  an  oar  for  nineteen  months 
on  the  benches  of  the  galley  No^tre 
Dame ;  now  up  the  rivers,  holding 
stealthy  intercourse  with  other  Scottish 
prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Eouen ;  now 
out  in  the  North  Sea,  raising  his  sick 
head  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  far-off 
steeples  of  St.  Andrews.  And  now  he 
was  sent  down  by  the  English  Privy 
Council  as  a  preacher  to  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  ;  somewhat  shaken  in  health  by 
all  his  hardships,  full  of  pains  and 
agues,  and  tormented  by  gravel,  that 
sorrow  of  great  men :  altogether,  what 
with  his  romantic  story,  his  weak 
health,  and  his  great  faculty  of  elo- 
quence, a  very  natural  object  for  the 
sympathy  of  devout  women.  At  this 
happy  juncture  he  fell  into  the  company 
of  a  Mrs.  ^llizabeth  Bowes,  wife,  of 
*  Works,  iv.  221. 


Bich^^  ^owes,  of  Aake,  |n  yorkfihire, 
to  whom  she  had  borne  twelve  chil- 
dren.    She  was  a  religious  hypochon- 
driac, a  very  weariful  woman,  full  of 
doubts  and  scruples,  and  giving  no  rest 
on  earth  either  to  herself  or  to  those 
whom    she  honoured  with    her    con- 
fidence.    From  the  first  time  she  heard 
Knox  preach  she  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  him,  and  was  solicitous,  ever  after, 
of  his  society.^    Nor  was  Enox  unre- 
sponsive.   ^'  I  have  always  delighted  in 
your  company,"  he  writes,  "  and  when 
labours  would  permit,  you  know  I  have 
not  spared  hours  to  talk  and  commune 
with  you."     Often  when  they  had  met 
in  depression,  he  reminds  her,  ''  God 
hath  sent  great  comfort  unto  both."^ 
We  can  gather  from  such  letters  as  are 
yet  extant^  how  close  and  continuous 
was  their  intercourse.     "  I  think  it  best 
you  remain  till  the  morrow,"  he  writes 
once,  '*and  so  shall  we  commune  at 
large  at  afternoon.     This  day  you  know 
to  be  the  day  of  my  study  and  prayer 
unto  God;  yet  if  your  trouble  be  in- 
tolerable, or  if  you  think  my  presence 
may  release  your  pain,  do  as  the  Spirit 
shall  move  you  .  .  .  Your  messenger 
found  me  in  bed,  after  a  sore  trouble 
and  most  dolorous  night  \  and  so  dolour 
may  complain  to  dolour  when  we  two 
meet.  .  .  •  And  this  is  more  plain  than 
ever  I  spoke,  to  let  you  know  you  have 
a  companion  in  trouble."*    Once,  we 
have  the  curtain  raised  for  a  moment^ 
and  can  look  at  the  two  together,  for  the 
lengtii  of  a  phrase.    "  After  the  writing 
of  this  preceding,"  writes  Knox,  "  your 
brother  and  mine,  Harrie  Wycliffe,  did 
advertise  me  by  writing,  that  your  ad- 
versary (the  devil)   took   occasion  to 
trouble  you  because  that  I  did  start 
bach  from  you  rehearsing  your  infirmir 
ties,     I  remember   myself   so   to  have 
done,  and  that  is  my  common  consue- 
tude when  anything  pierceth  or  toucheth 
my  heart.     Gall  to  your  mind  what  I 
did  standing  at  the  cupboard  at  Aln- 
wick,    In  very  deed  I  thought  that  no 
creature  had  been  tempted  as  I  was;  and 
when  I  heard  proceed  from  your  mouth 
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the  Teiy  same  words  that  he  tionblee  ine 
with,  I  did  wonder  sad  from  my  heart 
lament  your  sore  trouble,  knowing  in 
myself  tiie  dolour  thereof"  ^    Now  in- 
tercourse of  so  yery  close  a  description, 
whether  it  be  rel^ous  intercourse  or 
not,  is  apt  to  displease  and  disquiet  a 
husband  ;    and  we  know  incidentally 
from  Knox  himself  that  there  was  some 
little  scandal  about  his  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  Bowes.    **  The  slander  and  fear  of 
men/'  he  writes,  "  has  impeded  me  to 
exercise  my  pen  so  oft  as  I  would ;  yea, 
very  shame  hath  holden  me  from  your 
company,  when  I  was  most  surety  per- 
suaded that  God  had  appointed  me  at 
that  time  to  comfort  and  feed  your  hungry 
and  afflicted  soul.     God  in  His  infinite 
mercy"  he  goes  on,  " remove  not  only 
from  me  all  fear  that  tendeth  not  to  god- 
liness, hat  from  others  suspicion  to  judge 
of  me  otherwise  than  it  hecometh  one 
m^emher  to  judge  of  another."  *    And  the 
scandal,  such  as  it  was,  would  not  be 
allayed  by  the  dissension  in  which  Mrs. 
Bowes  seems  to  have  lived  with  hei 
family  upon  the  matter  of  religion,  and 
the  countenance  shown  by  Knox  to  her 
resistance.     Talking  of  these  conflicts, 
and  her  courage  against  "  her  own  flesh 
and  most  inward  affections ;  yea,  against 
gome  of  her  most  natural  friends,'*  he 
writes  it  ^*  to  the  praise  of  Grod,  he  has 
wondered  at  the  bold  constancy  which 
he  has  found  in  her  when  his  own  heart 
was  faint."  ^ 

Kow,  perhaps  in  order  to  stop  scan- 
dalous mouths,  perhaps  out  of  a  desire 
to  bind  the  much-loved  evangelist  nearer 
to  her  in  the  only  manner  possible, 
Mrs.  Bowes  conceived  the  scheme  of 
marrying  him  to  her  fifth  daughter, 
Marjorie;  and  the  Reformer  seems  to 
have  fallen  in  with  it  readily  enough. 
It  seems  to  have  beeH  believed  in  the 
family,  that  the  whole  matter  had  been 
originally  made  up  between  these  two, 
with  no  vety  spontaneous  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  bride.^  Knox's  idea  of 
marriage,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  the 
same  for  all  men ;  but  on  the  whole,  it 
was  not  lofty.  We  have  a  curious  letter 
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of  hia,  wiJtten  at  the  zequeit  of  Queen 
Maiy,  to  the  Eail  of  Argyle,  on  veiy 
delicate  household  matters ;  which,  u 
he  tells  us,  "  was  not  well  accepted  of 
the  said  EarL"  ^  We  may  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  his  own  home  was  reguli^  in 
a  similar  spirit.  I  can  £Bmcy  that  for  such 
a  man,  emotional,  and  vnth  a  need,  now 
and  again,  to  exercise  parsimony  in  emo- 
tions not  strictly  needful,  somethiiig  ft 
little  mechanical,  something  hard  and 
fast  and  clearly  understood,  would  enter 
into  his  ideal  of  a  home.     There  were 
storms  enough  without^  and  equability 
was  to  be  desired  at  the  fireside  even  at 
a  sacrifice  of  deeper  pleasures.   So,  bom 
a  wife,  of  all  women,  he  would  not  ask 
much.     One  letter  to  her  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is,  I  had  almost  said, 
conspicuous  for  coldness.^    He  calls  her, 
as  he  called  other  female  oorrespondente, 
«  dearly  beloved  siBter ;  **  the  epistle  is 
doctrinal,  and  nearly  the  half  of  it  bears, 
not  upon  her  own  case,  bat  upon  that 
of  her  mother.     Howeyeir,  we  know 
what  Heine  wrote  in  his  wife's  album; 
and  there  is,  after  all,  one  passage  that 
may  be  held  to  intimate  some  tender- 
ness, although  even  that  admits  of  an 
amusingly  opposite  construction.    ^I 
think,''  he  says,  "  I  tJUnk  this  be  the 
first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  you."    This, 
if  we  are  to  take  it  literally,  may  pair 
off  with  the  "  two  or  three  children " 
whom  Montaigne  mentions  having  lost 
at  nurse ;  the  one  is  as  eccentric  ii;  * 
lover  as  the  other  in  a  parent    l^ever- 
theless,^he  displayed  more  energy  in 
the  course  of  his  troubled  wooing  than 
might  have  been  expected.    The  whole 
Bowes  family,  angry  enough  already  at 
the  influenice  he  had  obtained  over  the 
mother,  set  their  faces  obdurately  against 
the  match.     And  I  daresay  the  opposi- 
tion quickened  his  inclination.     I  find 
him  writing  to  Mrs.  Bowes  that  she 
need  no  further  trouble  herself  about 
the  marriage  ;  it  should  now  be  his 
business  altogether  ;   it  behoved  hirt 
now  to  jeopard  his  life  "  for  the  comfort 
of  his  own  flesh,  both  fear  and  friend- 
ship  of  all  earthly  creature  laid  aside."  ^ 
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This  is  a  wcmdeifiilly  cbiTalions  utter- 
ance for  a  Eeformer  forty-eight  years  old ; 
and  it  compares  well  iirith  the  leader 
coquetries  of  Calvin,  not  much  over 
thirty,  taking  this  and  that  into  con- 
sideration, weighing    together  dowries 
and  religious  qualifications  and  the  in- 
stancy of  friends,  and  exhibiting  what 
M.  Bungener  calls  "  an  honourable  and 
Christian  difficulty  "  of  choice,  in  frigid 
indecisions  and  insincere  proposals.  But 
Knox's  next  letter  is  in  a  humbler 
tone;  he  has  not  found  the  negotia- 
tion so  easy  as  he  fancied ;  he  despairs 
of  the  marriage  altogether,  flaid  talks 
of  leaving  England, —regards  not  "what 
country  "  consumes  his  wicked  carcass." 
"You  shall  understand,"  he  says,  "that 
this  sixth  of  November,  I  spoke  with 
Sir    Eobert    Bowes"    (the    head    of 
the  family,  his  bride's  uncle)  "in  the 
matter  you  know,  according  to  your  re- 
quest ;  whose  disdainful,  yea,  despiteful, 
words  hath  so  pierced  my  heart  that  my 
life  is  bitter  to  me.    I  bear  a  good  coun- 
tenance with  a  sore  troubled  hearty  be- 
cause he  that  ought  to  -consider  matters 
with  a  deep  judgment,  is  become  not 
only  a  despiser,  but  also  a  taunter  of 
Grod's  messengers  —  God  be    merciful 
unto  him!    Amongst  others  his  most 
unpleasing  words,  while    that  I  was 
about  to  have  declared  my  )ieart  in  the 
whole  matter,  he  said,  *Away  with  your 
rhetorical  reasons !  for  I  will  not  be 
persuaded  with  them.'    (jod  knows  I 
did  use  no  rhetoric  nor  coloured  speech ; 
but  would  have  spoken  the  truth,  and 
that  in  most  simple  manner.     I  am  not 
a  good  orator  in  my  own  cause ;  but 
what  he  would  not  be  content  to  hear 
of  me,  God  shall  declare  to  him  one 
day  to  his  displeasure,  unless  he  re- 
pent."^ Poor  Knox,  you  see,  is  quite  com- 
moved.     It  has  been  a  very  unpleasant 
interview.  And  as  it  is  the  only  sample 
that  we  have  of  how  things  went  with 
him  during  his  courtship,  we  may  infer 
that  the  period  was  not  as  agreeable  for 
Knox  as  it  has  been  for  some  others. 

However,  when  once  they  were  mar- 
ried, I  imagine  he  and  Marjorie  Bowes 
hit  it  off  together  comfortably  enough. 
1  Works,  iii.  878. 


The  little  we  know  of  it  may  be  brought 
together  in  a  veiy  short  space.  She  bore 
him  two  sons.  He  seems  to  have  kept 
her  pretty  busy,  and  depended  on  her  to 
some  degree  in  his  work ;  so  that  when 
she  fell  ill,  his  papers  got  at  once  into  dis- 
order.2  Certainly  she  sometimes  wrote 
to  his  dictation ;  and,  in  this  capacity,  he 
calls  her  "his  left  hand."*  In  June  1559, 
at  the  headiest  moment  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  in  Scotland,  he  wrijbes  regretting 
the  absence  of  hi^  helpful  colleague, 
Goodman,  "whose  presence"  (this  is 
the  not  very  grammatical  form  of  his 
lament)  "  whose  presence  I  more  thirst, 
than  she  that  is  my  own  flesh."  ^  And 
this,  considering  ;the  source  and  the  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  held  as  evidence  of 
a  very  tender  sentiment.  He  tells  us 
himself  in  )ns  history,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  certain  meeting  at  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  that  "  he  was  in  no  small  heavi- 
ness by  reason  of  the  late  death  of 
his  dear  bedfellow,  Marjorie  Bowes."* 
Calvin,  condoling  with  him,  speaks  of 
her  as  "  a  wife  whose  like  is  not  to  be 
found  everywhere"  (that  is  very  like 
Calvin),  and  again,  as  "  the  most  delight- 
ful of  wives."  We  know  what  Calvin 
tjiought  desirable  in  a  wife,  "good 
humour,  chastity,  thrift,  patience  and 
solicitude  for  her  husband's  health,"  and 
so  we  may  suppose  that  the  first  Mrs. 
Knox  fell  not  far  short  of  this  ideal. 

The  actual  date  of  the  marriage  is  un- 
certain; but  by  September  1566,  at  the 
latest,  the  Eeformer  was  settled  in  Ge- 
neva with  his  wife.  There  is  no  fear 
either  that  he  will  be  dull ;  even  if  the 
chaste,  thrifty,  patient  Marjorie  should 
not  altogether  occupy  his  mind,  he  need 
not  go  out  of  the  house  to  seek  more 
femde  sympathy;  for  behold!  Mrs. 
Bowes  is  duly  domesticated  with  the 
young  couple.  Dr.  M*Crie  imagined 
that  Hichard  Bowes  was  now  dead,  and 
his  widow,  consequently,  free  to  live 
where  she  would;  and  where  could 
she  go  more  naturally  than  to  the 
house  of  a  married  daughter?  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Eichard 
Bowes  did  not  die   till   at  least  two 
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years  later.     It  is  iniposi^ble  to  belieVd 
that  he  approved  of  his  wife's  desertion, 
after  so  many  years  of  marriage,  after 
twelve    children    had    been  born    to 
them ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  his 
will,  dated  1558,  no  mention  either  of 
her  or  of  Knox's  wife.^     This  is  plain 
sailing.      It  is  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand  the  anger  of  Bowes  against  this 
interloper,  who  had  come  into  a  quiet 
family,  married  the  daughter  in  spite  of 
the  father's  opposition,  sHenated  the  wife 
from  the  husband  and  the  husband's  re- 
ligion, supported  her  in  a  long  course  of 
resistance  and  rebellion,  and,  after  years 
of  intimacy,  already  toe  close  and  tender 
for  any  jealous  spirit  to  behold  without 
resentment,  carried  her  away  with  him 
at  last  into  a  foreign  land.    But  it  is 
not  quite  easy  to  understand  how,  ex- 
cept out  of  sheer  weariness  and  disgust, 
he  was  ever  brought  to  agree  to  the  ar- 
rangement.   Nor  is  it  easy  to  square 
the  Reformer's  conduct  with  his  public 
teaching.     We  .  have,  for  instance,  a 
letter   addressed    by  him,   Craig   and 
SpottiBWOod,   to  *the  Archbishops    of 
Canterbury  and  York,  anent  "  a  wicked 
and  rebellious  woman,"  one  Anne  Good^ 
spouse  to  '*  John  Barron,  a  minister  of 
Christ  Jesus  his  evangel,"  who,  '^  after 
great  rebellion  shown  unto  him,  and 
divers  admonitions  given,  as  well  by 
himself  as  by  others  in  his  name,  that 
she  should  in  no  wise  depart    from 
this  realm,  nor  from  his  house  without 
his  license,  hath  not  the  less  stubbornly 
and  rebelliously  departed,  separated  her- 
self from  his  society,  left  his  house,  and 
withdrawn  herself  from  this  realm."  ^ 
Perhaps  some  sort  of  license  was  ex- 
torted, as  I  have  said,  from  Richard 
Bowes,  weary  with  years   of  domestic 
dissension ;  but,  setting  that  aside,  the 
words  employed  with  so  much  right- 
eous indignation  by  Knox,  Craig  and 
Spottiswood,  to  describe  the  conduct  of 
that  wicked  and  rebellious  woman,  Mrs. 
Barron,  would  describe  nearly  as  exactly 
the  cond^ict  of  the  religious  Mrs.  Bowes. 
It  is  a  little  bewildering,  until  we  recol- 

^  Mr.  Laing'fl  preface  to  the  sixth  volnme  of 
"'ijox's  VTorkfl,  p.  bdi 
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lect  the  distinction  between  £dthfiil  and 
unfaithful  husbands ;  for  Barron  was  '*  a 
minister  of  Christ  Jesus  his  evangel," 
while  Richard  Bowes,  besides  being  own 
brother  to  a  despiser  and  taunter  of 
Grod*s  messengers,  is  shrewdly  suspected 
to  have  been  "  a  bigoted  adherent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,"  or,  as  Knox 
himself  would  have  expressed  it,  ''a 
rotten  Papist." 

Tou  would  have  thought  that  Knox 
was  now  pretty  well  supplied  with  fe- 
male society.    But  we  are  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  the  roll     The  last  year  of  his 
sojourn  in  England  had  been  spent  prin- 
cipally in  London,  where  he  was  resi- 
dent as  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Edward 
the  Sixth ;  and  here  he  boasts,  although 
a  stranger,  he  had,  by  God's  grace,  found 
favour  before  many.^  The  godly  women  of 
the  metropolis  made  much  of  him ;  once 
he  writes  to  Mrs.  Bowes  that  her  last 
letter  had  found  him  closeted  with  threes 
and  he  and  the  three  women  were  all  in 
tears.^     Out  of  all,  however,  he  had 
chosen  two.       ^*  God,'*    he   writes    to 
them,    "brought  us   in   iueh   fanuUar 
acquaintancey    that    your    hearts    were 
incensed    aiid    hindled    with  a  special 
care  over  trie,   as  the  mother  useth  to 
he  over  her   natural  child ;    and    my 
heart  was   opened  and  compelled  in 
your  presence  to    be  more  plain  than 
ever  I  was  to  any."  ^    And  out  of  the 
two  even  he  had  chosen  one,  Mrs.  Anne 
Locke,  wife  to  Mr.  Harry  Locke,  mer- 
chant, nigh  to  Bow  Kirk,  Cheapside,  in 
London,  as  the  address  runs.    If  one 
may  venture  to  judge  upon  such  im- 
perfect evidence,  this  was  the  woman  he 
loved  best     I  have  a  difficulty  in  quite 
forming  to  myself  an  idea  of  her  cha- 
racter.    She  may  have  been  one  of  the 
three  tearful  visitors  before  alluded  to  ; 
she  may  even  have  been  that  one  of 
them  who  was  so  profoundly  moved  by 
some  passages  of  Mrs.  Bowes's  letter, 
which  the  Reformer  opened,  and  read 
aloud  to  them  before  they  went.     '^  O 
would  to  Cod,"  cried  this  impressionable 
matron,  "  would  to  God  tluit  I  might 
speak  with  that  person,  for  I  perceive 
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there  are  more  tempted  than  I."  ^  This 
may  have  been  Mrs.  Locke,  as  I  say  ; 
but  even  if  it  were,  we  must  not  con- 
clude from  this  one  fact  that  she  was 
such  another  as  Mrs.  Bowes.  All  the 
evidence  tends  the  other  way.  She  was 
a  woman  of  understanding,  plainly,  who 
followed  political  events  with  interest, 
and  to  whom  Knox  thought  it  worth 
while  to  write,  in  detail,  the  history  of 
bis  trials  and  successes.  She  was  reli- 
gious, but  without  that  morbid  perver- 
sity of  spirit  that  made  religion  so  heavy 
a  burthen  for  the  poor-hearted  Mrs. 
Bowes.  More  of  her  I  do  not  find, 
save  testimony  to  the  profound  affec- 
tion that  united  her  to  the  Eeformer. 
So  we  find  him  writing  to  her  from 
Creneva,  in  such  terms  as  these  : — '^  Tou 
write  that  your  desire  is  earnest  to  see 
me.  Dear  sister^  if  I  should  express 
the  thirst  and  langtuyr  which  I  have 
had  for  your  presence,  I  should  appear 
to  pass  measure,  ,  .  .  Yea^  I  weep  and 
rejoice  in  remembrance  of  you  ;  but 
that  would  evanish  by  the  comfort  of 
your  presence,  which  I  assure  you  is  so 
dear  to  me,  that  if  the  charge  of  this 
little  flock  here,  gathered  together  in 
Christ's  name,  did  not  impede  me,  my 
coming  should  prevent  my  letter."  ^  I 
say  that  this  was  written  from  Geneva ; 
and  yet  you  will  observe  that  it  is  no 
consideration  for  his  wife  or  mother-in- 
law,  only  the  charge  of  his  little  fiock, 
that  keeps  him  from  setting  out  forth- 
with for  Londfon,  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  dear  presence  of  Mrs.  Locke.  He- 
me mber  that  was  a  certain  plausible 
enough  pretext  for  Mrs.  Locke  to  come 
to  Geneva — "  the  most  perfect  school  of 
Christ  that  ever  was  on  earth  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  " — for  we  are  now 
under  the  reign  of  that  "  horrible 
monster  Jezebel  of  England,"  when  a 
lady  of  good  orthodox  sentiments  was 
better  out  of  London.  It  was  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  was  to  be.  She 
was  detained  in  England,  partly  by  cir- 
cumstances unknown,  *' partly  by  em- 
pire of  her  headt,"  Mr.  Sarry  Locke,  the 
Cheapside  merchant.  It  is  somewhat 
humorous  to  see  Ejiox  struggling  for 
1  Works,  iii  880.  •  Works,  !▼•  238, 


resignation,  now  that  he  has  to  do  with 
a  fidthful  husband  (for  Mr.  Harry  Locke 
was  faithful).  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
"  in  my  heart,"  he  says,  "  I  could  have 
wished— yea,"  here  he  breaks  out, 
"  yea,  and  cannot  cease  to  wish — that 
Grod  would  guide  you  to  this  place."  ^ 
And  after  all,  he  had  not  long  to  wait, 
for,  whether  Mr.  Harry  Locke  died  in  the 
interval,  or  was  wearied,  he  too,  into 
giving  permission,  five  months  after  the 
date  of  the  letter  last  quoted,  **Mrs. 
Anne  Locke,  Harry  her  son,  and  Anne 
her  daught'Or,  and  Katharine  her  maid," 
arrived  in  that  perfect  school  of  Christ, 
the  Presbyterian  paradise,  Geneva.  So 
now,  and  for  the  next  two  years,  the 
cup  of  Knox's  happiness  was  surely  full. 
Of  an  afternoon,  when  the  bells  rang 
out  for  the  sermon,  the  shops  closed,  and 
the  good  folk  gathered  to  the  churches, 
psalm-book  in  hand,  we  can  imagine 
him  drawing  near  to  the  English 
chapel  in  quite  patriarchal  fashion, 
with  Mrs.  Knox  and  Mrs.  Bowes  and 
Mrs.  Locke,  James  his  servant,  Patrick 
his  pupil,  and  a  due  following  of  children 
and  maids.  He  might  be  alone  at  work 
all  morning  in  his  study,  for  he  wrote 
much  during  these  two  years ;  but  at 
^g^^  yo^  iiiAy  be  sure  there  was  a 
circle  of  admiring  women,  eager  to 
hear  the  new  paragraph,  and  not  spar- 
ing of  applause.  And  what  work, 
among  others,  was  he  elaborating  at 
this  time,  but  the  notorious  First 
Ma.st  f  So  that  he  may  have  rolled  out 
in  his  big  pulpit  voice,  how  women  were 
weak,  frail,  impatient,  feeble,  foolish,  in- 
constant, variable,  cruel,  and  lacking  the 
spirit  of  counsel,  and  how  men  were  above 
them,  even  as  God  is  above  the  angels, 
in  the  ears  of  hia  own  wife,  and  the  two 
dearest  friends  he  had  on  earth.  But 
he  had  lost  the  sense  of  incongruity,  and 
continued  to  despise  in  theory  the  sex 
he  honoured  so  much  in  practice,  of 
whom  he  chose  his  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates, and  whose  courage  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wonder  at,  when  his  own  heart 
was  faint. 

We  may  say  that  such  a  man  was  not 
worthy  of   hia  fortune;  and  so  as  he 
•  Works,  iv,  240. 
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would  not  learn,  he  was  taken  away 
from   that  agreeable   school,  and  his 
feUowsbip  of  women  was  broken  up, 
not  to  be  reunited.    Galled  into  Scot- 
land to  take  at  last  that  strange  position 
in  history  which  is  his  best  claim  to 
commemoration,  he  was  followed  thither 
by  his  wife  and  his  mother  in-law.   The 
wife   soon  died.      The  death  of  her 
daughter  did  not   altogether  separate 
Mrs.  Bowes  from  Knox,  but  she  seems 
to   have  come  and  gone  between  his 
house  and  England.    In  1562,  however, 
we  find  him  characterised  as   ''a  sole 
man  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Bowes,"  and  a  pass- 
port is  got  for  her,  her  man,  a  maid, 
and  ''three  horses,  whereof  two  shall 
return,"  as  well  as  liberty  to  take  all 
her  own  money  with  her  into  Scotland. 
This  looks  like  a  definitive  arrangement ; 
but  whether  she  died  at  Edinburgh,  or 
went  back  to  England  yet  again,  I  can- 
not find.     With  that  great  family  of 
hers,  unless  in  leaving  her  husband  she 
had   quarrelled    with   them  all,  there 
must  have  been  frequent  occasion  for 
her  presence,  one  would  think.     Knox 
at  least  survived  her ;  and  we  possess 
his    epigraph  to  their    long  intimacy, 
given  to  the  world  by  him  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  latest  publication.    I  have 
said  in  a  former  paper  that  Knox  was 
not  shy  of  personal  revelations  in  his 
pubUshed  works.     And  the  trick  seems 
to  have  grown  on  him.    To  this  last 
tract,  a   controversial   onslaught  on  a 
Scottish  Jesuit,  he  prefixed  a  prayer, 
not  very  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  containing  references  to  his  family 
which  were  the  occasion  of  some  wit 
in  his  adversary's  answer;  and  appended, 
what  seems  equally  irrelevant,  one  of 
his  devout  letters  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  with 
an  explanatory  preface.     To  say  truth, 
I  believe  he  had  always  felt  uneasily 
that  the  circumstances  of  this  Intimacy 
were  very  capable  of  misconstruction ; 
and  now,  when  he  was  an  old  man, 
taking  "  his  good  night  of  all  the  faith- 
ful in  both  realms,"  and  only  desirous 
'*  that  without  any  notable  sclander  to 
the  evangel  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  might 
^md  his  battle ;  for  as  the  world  was 


weaiy  of  him,  so  was  he  of  it ;  **    in 
such  a  spirit,  it  was  not,  peihape,  un- 
natural tiiat  he  should  return  to  this 
old  story,  and  seek  to  put  it  right  in 
the    eyes   of  all   men,    ere    he   died. 
"Because  that  God,**  he  says,    "be- 
cause that  God  now  in  His  mercy  hath 
put  an  end  to  the  battle  of  my  dear 
mother.    Mistress     Elisabeth     Bowes, 
before   that  He  put   an    end  to  my 
wretched  life,  I  could  not  cease  but 
declare  to  the  world  what  was  the  cause 
of  our  great  famiTiarity  and  long  ac- 
quaintance;   which  was  neither  flesh 
nor  blood,  but  a  troubled  conscience 
upon  her  part,  which  never  suffered  her 
to  rest  but  when  she  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  faithful,  of  whom  (from 
the  first  hearing  of  the  word  at  my 
mouth)  she  judged  me  to  be  one. .... 
Her  company  to  me  was  comfortable 
(yea,    honourable    and    profitable,  for 
she  was  to  me  and  mine  a  mother),  but 
yet  it  was  not  without  some  cross ;    for 
besides  trouble  and  fashery  of  body 
sustained  for  her,  my  mind  was  seldom 
quiet,  for  doing  somewhat  for  the  com- 
fort of  her  taroubled  conscience.''^      He 
had  written  to  her  years  before,  from 
his  first  exile  in  Dieppe,  that  "only 
God's  hand  "  could  withhold  him  from 
once  more  speaking  with  her  &oe  to 
face ;  and  now,  when  Grod's  hand  has 
indeed  interposed,  when  there  lies  be- 
tween them,  instead  of  the  voyageable 
straits,  that  great  gulf  over  which  no 
man  can  pass,  this  is   the   spirit  in 
which  he   can  look  back  upon  their 
long  acquaintance.      She   was  a  reli- 
gious hypochondiiac,  it  appears,  whom, 
not  without  some  cross  and  fashery  of 
mind  and  body,  he  was  good  enough  to 
tend.     He  might  have  given  a  truer 
character  of  their  friendship,  had  he 
thought  less  of  his  own  standing  in 
public    estimation,  and    more  of   the 
dead  woman.     But  he  was  in  all  things, 
as  Burke  said  of  his  son  in  that  ever 
memorable  passage,  a  public  creature. 
He  wished  that  even  into  this  private 
place  of  his  affections  posterity  should 
follow  him  with  a  complete  approval ; 
and  he  was  willing,  in  order  that  this 
1  Works,  vL  518,  614. 
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might  be  so,  to  exhibit  the  defects  of 
his  lost  j&iend,  and  tell  the  world  what 
weariness  he  had  sustained  throngh 
her  unhappy  disposition.  There  is 
something  here  that  reminds  one  of 
BouBsean. 

I  do  not  think  he  ever  saw  Mrs. 
liOcke  after  he  left  Geneya;  but  his 
correspondence  with  her  continued  for 
three  years.     It  may  have  continued 
longer,  of  course,  but  I  think  the  last 
letters  we  possess  read  like  the  last  that 
wonld  be  written.     Perhaps  Mrs.  Locke 
was  then  remarried,  for  there  is  much 
obscurity  over  her  subsequent  history. 
For  as  long  as  their  intimacy  was  kept 
up,  at  least,  the  human  element  remains 
in   the  Beformer's  life.     Here  is  one 
passsage,  for  example,  the  most  likable 
ntteiance  of  Knox's  that  I  can  quote : — 
Mrs.  Locke  has  been  upbraiding  him  as 
a    bad    correspondent.     ''My    remem- 
brance of  you,'*  he  answers,  "  is  not  so 
dead,  but  I  trust  it  shall  be  fresh  enough, 
albeit  it  be  renewed  by  no  outward 
token  for  one  year.     Of  nature,  I  am 
churlish  ;  yet  one  thing  I  ashame  not  to 
qffirTn^  that  familiarity  once  thoroughly 
coTUracted,  was  never  yet  broken  on  my 
defavU.     The  cause  may  he  that  I  have 
rather  need  of  all^  than  that  any  hath 
need  of  me.    However  it  (that)  be,  it 
cannot  be,  as  I  say,  the  corporal  absence 
of  one  year  or  two  that  can  quench  in 
my  heart  that  familiar  acquaintance  in 
Christ  Jesus,  which  half  a  year  did  en- 
gender, and  almost  two  years  did  nourish 
and  confirm.    And  therefore,  whether 
I  write  or  no,  be  assuredly  persuaded 
that  I  have  you  in  such  memory  as  be- 
cometh  the  faithful  to  have  of  the  faith- 
foL"^     This  is  the  truest  touch  of  per- 
sonal humility  that  I  can  remember  to 
have  seen  in  all  the  five  volumes  of  the 
Keformer's  collected  works :    it  is  no 
small  honour  to  Mrs.  Locke,  that  his 
affection  for  her  should  have  brought 
home  to  him  this  unwonted  feeling  of 
dependence  upon  others.     Everything 
else  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
testifies   to  a  good,  sound,  downright 
sort  of  friendship  between  the  two,  less 
ecstatic  than  it  was  at  first,  perhaps, 
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but  serviceable  and  very  equal.  He 
gives  her  ample  details  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  reformation ;  sends 
her  the  sheets  of  the  "  Confession  of 
Faith,"  ''  in  quairs,"  as  he  calls  it ;  asks 
her  to  assist  him  with  her  prayers,  to 
collect  money  for  the  good  cause  in 
Scotland,  and  to  send  bim  books  for 
himself — books  by  Calvin  especially,  one 
on  Isaiah,  and  a  new  revised  edition  of 
the  "  Lwtitutes."  "  I  must  be  bold  on 
your  liberaliiy,"  he  writes,  "  not  only  in 
that,  but  in  greater  things  as  I  shall 
need."^  .  On  her  part,  she  applies  to 
him  for  spiritual  advice ;  not  c^r  the 
maimer  of  the  drooping  Mrs.  Bowes,  but 
in  a  more  positive  spirit ;  advice  as  to 
practical  points,  advice  as  to  the  Church 
of  England,  for  instance,  whose  ritual 
he  condemns  as  a  '^  mingle-mangle.''  ^ 
Just  at  the  end,  she  ceases  to  write, 
sends  him  *<  a  token,  without  writing." 
''I  understand  your  impediment,"  he 
answers,  "  and  therefore  I  cannot  com- 
plain. Yet  if  you  imderstood  the 
variety  of  my  temptations,  I  doubt  not 
but  you  would  have  written  somewhat."^ 
One  letter  more,  and  then  silence. 

And  I  think  the  best  of  the  Eeformer 
died  out  with  that  correspondence.  It 
is  after  this,  of  course,  tiiat  he  wrote 
that  ungenerous  description  of  his  inter- 
course with  Mrs.  Bowes.  It  is  after 
this,  also,  that  we  come  to  the  unlovely 
episode  of  his  second  marriage.  He 
had  been  left  a  widower  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five.  Three  years  after^  it  opcurred 
apparently  to  yet  another  pious  parent 
to  sacrifice  a  child  upon  the  altar  of  his 
respect  for  the  Beformer.  In  January 
1663,  Bandolph  writes  to  Cecil :  "  Your 
Honour  will  take  it  for  a  great  wonder 
when  I  shall  write  unto  you  that  Mr. 
Knox  shall  marry  a  very  near  kins- 
woman of  the  Duke's,  a  Lord's  daughter, 
a  young  lass  not  above  sixteen  years  of 
age,"  ^  He  adds  that  he  fears  he  will 
be  laughed  at  for  reporting  so  mad  a 
story.  And  yet  it  was  true ;  and  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1564,  Margaret  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Lord  Stewart  of 
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Ochiltree,  aged  seventeeiiy  was  duly 
united  to  John  Enoz,  Minister  of  St. 
Giles's  Kirk,  Edinburgh,  aged  fifty-nine : 
to  the  great  disgust  of  Queen  Maiy  from 
family  pride,  and  I  would  fain  hope 
of  many  others  for  more  humane  con- 
siderations. ''In  this,"  as  Eandolph 
says,  ''  I  wish  he  had  done  otherwise." 
The  CoDsistory  of  Geneva,  ^  that  most 
XJerfect  school  of  Christ  that  ever  was 
on  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles," 
were  wont  to  forbid  marriages  on  the 
ground  of  too  great  a  disproportion  in 
age.  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
the  old  Eeformer's  conscience  did  not 
uneasily  remind  him,  now  and  again,  of 
this  good  custom  of  his  religious  me- 
tropolis, as  he  thought  of  the  two-and- 
forty  years  that  separated  him  from  his 
poor  bride.  Fitly  enough,  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  second  Mrs.  Knox  until 
she  appears  at  her  husband's  deathbed, 
eight  years  after.  She  bore  him  three 
daughters  in  the  interval ;  and  I  suppose 
the  poor  child's  martyrdom  was  made 
as  easy  for  her  as  might  be.  She  was 
"extremely  attentive  to  him"  at  the 
end,  we  read;  and  he  seems  to  have 
spoken  to  her  with  some  confidence. 
Moreover,  and  this  is  very  characteristic, 
he  had  copied  out  for  her  use  a  little 
volume  of  his  own  devotional  letters  to 
other  women. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  roll,  unless  we 
add  to  it  Mrs.  Adamson,  who  had  de- 
lighted much  in  his  company  "by 
reason  that  she  had  a  troubled  con- 
science," and  whose  deathbed  is  com- 
memorated at  some  length  in  the  pages 
of  his  history.^ 

And  now,  looking  back,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Knox's  intercourse  with  women 
was  quite  of  the  highest  sort.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic that  we  find  him  more  alarmed 
for  his  own  reputation,  than  for  the 
reputation  of  the  women  with  whom  he 
was  fiuniliar.  There  was  a  fatal  prepon- 
derance of  self  in  all  his  intimacies : 
many  women  came  to  learn  from  him, 
but  he  never  condescended  to  become  a 
learner  in  his  turn.  And  so  there  is 
not  anything  idyllic  in  these  intimacies 
of  his ;  and  they  were  never  so  reno- 
1  Works,  L  2i6.  * 


vating  to  his  spirit  as  they  might  have 
been.    But  I  believe  they  were  good 
enough  for  the  women.     I  fiuicy  Ihe 
women  knew  what  they  were  about 
when  so  many  of  them  followed  after 
Knox.     It  is  not  [simply  because  a  man 
is  always  fully  persuaded  that  he  knovs 
the  right  from  the  wrong  and  sees  his 
way  plainly  through  the  maze  of  life, 
great  qualities  as  these  are,  that  people 
will  love  and  follow  him,  and  write  him 
letters  full  of  their  ^'  earnest  desire  for 
him"  when  he  is  absent      It  is  not 
over  a  man,  whose  one  characteristic  is 
grim  fixity  of  purpose,  that  the  hearts 
of  women  are  '*  incensed  and  kindled 
^vith  a  special  care,"  as  it  were  over 
their  natural  children.     In  the  strong 
quiet  patience  of  all  his  letters  to  the 
weariful  Mrs.  Bowes,  we  may  peihaps 
see  one  cause  of  the    fascination  he 
possessed   for  these  religious  women. 
Here  was  one  whom  you  could  besiege 
all  the  year  round  with  inoonsiBtent 
scruples  and  complaints;    you  m^ht 
write  to  him  on  Thursday  that  you  were 
so  elated  it  was  plain  the  devil  was  de- 
ceiving you,  and  again  on  Friday  that 
you  were  so  depressed  it  was  plain  God 
had  cast  you  off  for  ever ;  and  he  wouM 
read  all  tMs  patientiy  and  sympatheti- 
cally, and  give  you  an  answer  in  the  most 
reassuring  polysyllables,  and  all  divided 
into  heads — ^who  knows  t — like  a  treatise 
on  divioity.    And  then,  those  easy  tears 
of  his.     There  are  some  women  who 
like  to  see  men  crying ;  and  here  was 
this  great-voiced,  bearded  man  of  God, 
who  might  be  seen  beating  the  sohd 
pulpit  every  Sunday,  and  casting  abroad 
his    clamorous    denunciations    to    the 
terror  of  all,   and  who  on  the  Mon- 
day  would   sit    in  their  parlovrs   by 
the  hour,  and  weep  with  them  over 
their  manifold  trials  and  temptations, 
l^ow-a-days,  he  would  have  to  drink  a 
dish  of  tea  with  all  these  penitents.  .  .  . 
It  sounds  a  littie  vulgar :  as  the  past 
will  do,  if  we  look  into  it  too  doasly. 
We  could  not  let  these  great  folk  of  old 
into  our  drawing-rooma  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  positivdy  not  be  eligible  for  a 
housemaid.    The  old  manners  and  the 
old  customs  go  sinking  from  grade  to 
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grade,  until,  if  some  mighty  emperor  re- 
visited the  glimpses  of  the  moos,  he 
would  not  find  anyone  of  his  way  of 
thinking,  anyone  he  could  strike  hands 
with  and  t^  to  freely  and  without 
offence,  saye  perhaps  the  porter  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  or  the  fellow  with 
his  elbows  out  who  loafs  all  day 
before  the  public-house.  So  that  this 
little  note  of  vulgarity  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  dwelt  apon:  it  is  to  be  put  away 
from  us,  as  we  recall  the  &shion  of  these 
old  intimacies ;  so  that  we  may  only  re- 
member Knox  as  one  who  was  very  long- 
suffering  with  women,  kind  to  them  in 
his  own  way,  loving  them  in  his  own 
way — and  that  not  the  worst  way,  if  it 
was  not  the  best — and  once  at  least,  if 
not  twice,  moved  to  his  heart  of  hearts 
by  a  woman,  and  giving  expression  to 
the  yearning  he  had  for  her  society  in 
words  that  none  of  us  need  be  ashamed 
to  borrow. 

And  let  us  bear  in  mind  always,  that 
the  period  I  have  gone  over  in  this 
essay  begins  when  the  Reformer  was 
already  beyond  the  middle  age,  and 
already  broken  in  bodily  health :  it  has 
been  &e  story  of  an  old  man's  friend- 
ships. This  it  is  that  makes  Knox 
enviable.  Unknown  until  past  forty, 
he  had  then  before  him  five-and-thirty 


years  of  splendid  and  influential  life, 
passed  through  uncommon  hardships  to 
an  uncommon  degree  of  power,  lived  in 
his  own  country  as  a  sort  of  king,  and 
did  what  he  would  with  the  sound  of 
his  voice  out  of  the  pulpit.  And  be- 
sides all  this,  such  a  following  of  faith- 
ful women !  One  would  take  the  first 
forty  years  gladly,  if  one  could  be  sure 
of  the  last  thirty.  Most  of  us,  even  if,  by 
reason  of  great  strength  and  the  dignity 
of  grey  hairs,  we  retain  some  degree  of 
public  respect  in  the  latter  days  of  our 
existence,  wiQ  find  a  falling  away  of 
friends,  and  a  solitude  making  itself 
round  about  us  day  by  day,  until  we 
are  left  alone  with  the  hired  sick-nurse. 
For  the  attraction  of  a  man's  character 
is  apt  to  be  outlived,  like  the  attraction 
of  his  body;  and  the  power  to  love 
grows  feeble  in  its  turn,  as  well  as  the 
power  to  inspire  love  in  others.  It  is 
only  with  a  few  rare  natures  that  friend- 
ship is  added  to  friendship,  love  to  love, 
and  the  man  keeps  growing  richer  in 
affection — richer,  I  mean,  as  a  bank 
may  be  said  to  grow  richer,  both  giving 
and  receiving  more — after  his  head  is 
white  and  his  back  weary,  and  he  pre- 
pares to  go  down  into  the  dust  of  death. . 

BoBEBT  Louis  Stevenson. 
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PART  IT. 

From  Eome  Tasso  was  smnmoned  by 
Alfonso  IL  d'Este,  the  brother  of  his 
late  patron,  to  the  ducal  court  of  Fenaia. 
The  duke,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
desired,  in  the  first  instance,  to  retain 
him  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  court; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  had  long  been  the 
object  of  Tasso's  ambition  to  be  admitted 
into  his  service.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  wish  through  the  influence 
of  various  powerful  Mends,  and  he 
attributed  his  success  to  the  influence 
of  the  Princess  Lucrezia,  now  Duchess 
of  Urbino,  and  to  her  sister  Leonora. 

The  gratitude  which  he  felt  on  this 
occasion — alas,  how  soon  to  be  cancelled! 
— is  recorded  in  his  letter  to  his  friend 
Scipio  Gonzaga:  ''He  (that  is,  Alfonso) 
took  me  out  of  a  state  of  misery  and 
obscurity,  and  set  me  in  the  light  and 
splendour  of  his  court.  Baising  me  &om 
poverty,  he  placed  me  in  a  position  of 
ease  and  comfort,  declaring  me  to  be 
worthy  of  every  distinction,  inviting  me 
to  sit  at  his  table,  and  admitting  me  into 
the  intimacy  of  his  private  life.  Nor 
was  any  favour  that  I  asked  of  him  ever 
denied  me."^ 

Again,  the  passage  in  the  ''  Aminta" 
is  meant  as  another  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  gratitude.  The  "Uom 
d'aspetto  magnanimo  e  robusto,"  who 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  ''  felice 
albergo,"  and  with  "  real  cortesia"  in- 
vited Tirsi  to  enter,  is  doubtless  in- 
tended for  Alfonso,  while  Tirsi,  who 
cannot  decide  whether  the  title  of 
"Duce  or  Cavaliero"  best  befits  his 
courteous  host,  is  meant  to  represent 
himself.  "  Ei  grande  e'n  pregio,  me 
negletto  e  basso." ' 

But  there  is  also  another  passage 
(act  L  sc.  2)  which  tells  us  a  different 

I  Maifei,  Steria  della  LeU,  lUU,  voL  I  p.  800. 
'  AmirUct^  act  i.  scene  2. 


tale,  picturing  the  evils  of  a  court  life, 
and  Uie  persecutions  to  which  he  was 
subject 

Tasso  was  admitted  into  the  duke's 
household  in  1573.  In  1579  the  calamity 
overtook  him  which  darkened  the  rest 
of  his  life — ^which  precipitated  him  from 
the  height  of  happiness  to  the  depth  of 
misery,  and  has  ever  since  made  him  an 
object  of  the  tenderest  compassion.    It 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  trace  the 
beginning  of  his  misfortunes.     Many  of 
his  early  biographers,  in  their  anxiety 
to  shield  the  house  of  £ste»  give  a  pur- 
posely confused  account  of  their  origin. 
But  later  accounts  tear  away  this  flims]^ 
veil,  and  reveal  the  treacherous  cruelty 
which  lurks  behind  it.     During  the  first 
three   years  his  life  was  peaceful  and 
happy.      He  wrote  his  "Aminta^"   a 
pastoral  drama,  composed  in  two  months' 
time,  so  perfect,  says  Muratori,  that  it 
left  no  chance  to  posterity  of  evei  sur- 
passing it.    All  the  former  Paatozali — 
the ''  Sacrifizio"  of  Beccari,  the  '^Aretosa" 
of  Lollio,  the  *'  Sfortunato"  of  Aigenti 
—appeared  as  the  roughest  sketches  of 
that  species  of  composition  beside  the 
polished   beauties  of   the    ''Aminta," 
which  will  always  remain   as  a  gem 
in   the   Italian   language  for   graceful 
elegance  of  diction  and  purity  of  style. 
Parini  considered  that  in  it  Tasso  had 
succeeded  in   engrafting  the    choicest 
specimens  of  Italun  ideas  and  language 
on  the  ancient  beauties  of  the  Greciaa 
stock.     He  is  especially  happy  ia  his 
"cori,"    which    are     masterpieces     of 
vigorous    style,    and    each    individual 
specimen  in  itself  a  perfect  piece  of 
poetry.    Take  for  example  the  one  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act,  b^fixming^— 

"  Amore,  in  quale  scuola, 
Da  qual  miuBtro  s'appiende, 
La  tua  si  lunga  e  duobia  arte  d'amaie  I" 

Yet  Tasso  himself  never  thought  yeij 
highly  of  the  "  eclogue,"  as  he  called 
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the  *^  Aminta,"  nor  did  he  take  any  steps 
to  have  it  published.  It  was  not  printed 
until  after  the  control  of  his  works  had 
passed  out  of  his  hands  during  his  im- 
prisonment. At  that  time  (1580)  it  was 
printed  at  the  Aldine  Press,  with  a  pre- 
face by  Aldo  il  giovane,  in  which  he 
laments  with  much  feelmg  the  sad  con- 
dition of  "  H  Signer  Torquato.''^ 

The  "  Aminta"  was  represented  with 
great  splendour  at  the  court  of  Ferraia 
in  1573;  again  a  few  years  later  at 
Mantua,  when  the  artist  and  architect 
Buontalenti  painted  the  scenery,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Urbino  summoned  Tasso 
to  her  coilrt  that  she  might  hear  the 
famous  *'  Pastorale"  from  the  lips  of  the 
author. 

Tasso  made  a  happy  sojourn  there  of 
a  few  months,  and  during  that  time  he 
wrote  a  sonnet  (one  of  his  most  finished 
productions),  "  Negli  anni  acerbi  tuoi, 
purpurea  Eosa,"  to  the  duchess,  now  in 
her  fortieth  year.  Lucrezia  rewarded 
his  graceful  compliments  with  a  collar  of 
gold  and  a  valuable  ruby,  presents  which 
afterwards,  in  his  great  poverty,  he  was 
obliged  to  barter  for  money. 

Tasso's  next  care  was  to  finish  his 
great  epic  poem,  which  was  eagerly 
looked  for  throughout  Italy.  In  hu 
anxiety  to  give  to  his  coimtry  as  perfect 
a  production  as  possible,  he  consulted  all 
his  friends  upon  various  passages  of  the 
poem,making  journeys  to  Padua,Bologna, 
Home,  Sienna,  and  Florence,  omitting 
no  opportunity  of  gaining  assistance  in 
his  task  from  all  the  learned  men  he 
knew.  Thus  portions  of  the  poem  would 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  till  the  printers 
somehow  or  other  gained  possession  of 
them  and  surreptitiously  printed  them, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  Tasso,  before 
the  whole  work  was  complete.  In  this 
manner,  now  two  cantos,  now  four  at  a 
time,  appeared  in  various  cities  of  Italy, 
but  even  in  this  imperfect  state  they 
were  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

At  length,  in  1575,  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  poem  was  published,  and 
throughout  the  literary  '^Accademie"  and 
circles  of  Italy  notlung  else  was  dis- 
cussed, while  comparisons  were  imme- 
^  Tasso,  Opere,  voL  ii  p.  10. 


diately  instituted  between  the  **Geru- 
salemme"  of  Tasso  and  the  "Orlando 
Furioso  "  of  Ariosto.  A  greater  mistake 
could  hardly  have  been  made,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  poems.  Tira- 
boschi  observes  that  you  might  as  well 
compare  the  "  uEneid  '*  of  Virgil  with 
Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses ; "  but  of  this  a 
few  more  words  will  be  said  at  the  end 
of  the  paper.  It  is  only  mentioned  here 
because  it  was  the  first  cause  of  the  fierce 
attacks  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca, 
which  so  vexed  and  wounded  the  sensi- 
tive spirit  of  Tasso,  the  first  cloud  which 
announced  the  storm  of  trouble  about  to 
burst  over  his  devoted  head. 

On  his  return  to  Ferrara  in  1576  the 
duke  appointed  him  biographer  of  the 
house  of  £ste,  in  place  of  his  former 
secretary  Pigna,  who  from  that  time 
forward  became  his  bitter  enemy,  and 
stirred  up  the  jealousy  and  malice  of  the 
other  courtiers  to  show  itself  in  open 
persecution.  Tasso's  letters  were  opened 
and  intercepted,  and  his  papers  stolen. 

ITot  withstanding  their  petty  intrigues 
and  jealousies,  they  had  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  poisoning  the  duke's  ear 
against  him,  and  he  stood  as  high  as 
ever  in  the  favour  of  the  court.  The 
princesses  continued  to  show  him  every 
mark  of  esteem.  Leonora,  in  order  to 
distract  him  from  these  harassing 
vexations  and  troubles,  invited  him  to 
her  villa  at  Consandoli,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Po,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Ferrara.  Soothed  by  her  kindness,  and 
happy  in  her  presence,  he  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  episode  of  Erminia,^ 
one  of  the  favourite  passages  of  his 
poem.  He  was  never  tired  of  polishing 
and  repolishing  this  cherished  work  of 
his  genius,  and,  far  from  having  sanc- 
tioned the  edition  published  in  1575,  he 
complained  bitterly  that  the  poem  had 
been  fraudulently  snatched  from  his 
hands  before  it  was  complete,  and  per- 
suaded the  duke  to  write  to  the  Pope, 
to  the  Bepublic  of  Grenoa,  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  and  many  other  Italian 
princes,  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  the 
poem  without  his  sanction.  Up  to  this 
*  Oerutaitmmc  LibtratOf  c.  yii. 
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period  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
concealing  from  every  one  his  passion  for 
Leonora^  although,  to  those  who  are  now 
aware  of  his  secret,  the  thought  of  her 
seems  to  pervade  all  his  writincss,  and 
appears  under  some  form  or  another  in 
all  the  varied  productions  of  his  poetical 
genius.^ 

But  on  his  return  from  Consandoli, 
in  an  unguarded  moment  he  confided  the 
first  hint  of  his  secret  to  one  of  the 
courtiers — ^Maddalb  by  name — ^whom  he 
trusted  and  believed  to  be  his  friend. 
Maddalb  proved  himself  instead  to  be  a 
traitor  of  the  blackest  dye.  Tasso  be- 
came aware  of  his  treachery—  a  quarrel 
and  a  duel  ensued.  The  cowardly 
traitor  brought  his  two  brothers  with 
him,  and  all  three  set  simultaneously 
upon  Tasso. 

But  Tasso,  not  unlike  one  of  the 
brave  heroes  of  his  poem,  proved  him- 
self more  than  a  match  for  all  his  three 
enemies,  so  that  they  fled  before  him, 
and  the  streets  of  Ferrara  resounded  with 
the  saying — 

"  Colla  penna  e  ooUa  spada 
Nessun  val  quanto  Iloiquato." 

(*'  Wield  he  the  sword,  or  wield  he  the  pen, 
Toiquato  is  greater  than  other  men.") 

This  skirmish  had  unhappily  the 
effect  of  increasing  his  suspicions,  and 
he  sank  into  a  state  of  melancholy  from 
which  nothing  could  divert  him.  He 
mistrusted  everybody;  he  even  began 
to  doubt  himself.  He  thought  himself 
guilty  of  heresy — ^he  feared  lus  fiiith  was 
not  so  firm  as  it  ought  to  be — ^that  his 
philosophical  speculations  had  led  him 
into  error  respecting  the  great  truths  of 
religion.  Tormented  and  perplexed,  he 
volunteered  to  go  twice  before  the  Inqui- 
sition at  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and, 
although  somewhat  reassured,  he  was 
not  satisfied,  because  absolution  had  not 
formally  been  administered  to  him.  Then 
another  apprehension  assailed  him,  lest 
his  enemies  should  take  away  his  life 
either  by  poison  or  the  sword.  One  of 
the  attendants  aroused  his  suspicion  to 

^  The  whole  qncstion  has  been  ably  treated 
by  Professor  Roeini  in  an  essay  upon  the 
"  Amore '» del  Tasso     Operc  del  Tasso,  vol.  33. 


such  an  extent  that  he  forgot  himself 
so  far  as  to  draw  his  dagger  upon  him 
in  the  apartments  of  the  DuchesB  of 
Urbino.  For  this  action  the  duke 
caused  him  to  be  arrested,  but  more  oat 
of  regard  to  his  own  safety  than  in  pun- 
ishment for  the  offence. 

Up  to  this  time  the  duke  seems  to 
have  had  patience  with  eccentricitiea 
and  suspicions  which  might  have  aroused 
harsher  feelings,  for  he  soon  set  Tasao 
at  liberty,  and  invited  him  to  his  villa 
at  Belrigaardo.  It  is  here  that  Goethe 
lays  the  scene  of  his  drama  of  ''Tasso." 
But  here,  whether  weary  of  the  poet's 
importunities,  or  whether  his  malicioTiB 
enemies  first  awakened  in  the  duke's 
mind  a  suspicion  of  Tasso's  paasion 
for  the  princess,  is  not  known;  but 
Alfonso,  as  the  only  way  of  disposing  of 
the  unheard-of  presumption  that  a 
gentleman  of  his  court  should  daie  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  one  of  the  princesses  of 
the  house  of  Este,  caused  it  to  be  inti- 
mated to  Tasso  that  he  should  feign 
himself  mad. 

It  was,  indeed,  no  wonder  that  Tasso 
left  Ferrara  in  indignation,  recording 
the  insult  in  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
lines — 

"  Tor  mi  potevi,  alto  Signer,  la  Tita, 
Oh^  de'{8ovTani  d  rusurpato  diiitto, 
Ma  tormi  quel,  che  la  bont)b  infiniia 
Seono  mi  Sk,  perch^  d'amore  ho  scntto 
(D'amore,  a  cm  natura  e  il  ciel  m^invita), 
"k  deUtto  mag^or  d*ogni  delitta 
Perdon  chiedei,  tu  mel  n^asti :  addio: 
Mi  pento  ognor  del  pentimento  mia" 

He  fled  away  poor,  footsore,  wayworn, 
to  his  sister  at  Sorrento^  to  whom  he  first 
showed  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a 
shepherd,  and,  to  try  her  affectioiis,  told 
her  that  her  hrother  was  far-off  ia  peril 
of  his  life.  When  reassured,  by  her  un- 
feigned grief,  of  her  affection,  he  told 
her  the  truth,  and  she  affectionately 
received  him,  striving  by  every  means 
in  her  power  to  soothe  his  troubled 
mind. 

While  at  Sorrento,  Manso  tells  ns 
that  he  received  a  twice-repeated  sum- 
mons back  to  Ferrara  from  "Madanu 
Leonora,**  But  it  appears  from  Tasso's 
own  letter  to  the  Duca  d'Urbino  that 
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the  duke  never  invited  him  to  letum. 
Happier  £ur  would  it  have  been  for 
Tasso  had  he  resisted  the  invitation; 
for  although  on  his  arrival  at  Ferrara 
he  was  received  at  court,  Alfonso  had 
not  forgiven  him.  The  poet's  enemies 
continued  to  pour  their  malicious  tales 
into  his  patron's  ear.  Tasso  was  never 
allowed  a  personal  interview  with  the 
duke,  and  very  soon  the  princesses  were 
forbidden  to  receive  him. 

Again  he  fled  from  Ferrara  to  Mantua, 
to  Urbino,  to  Torino,  where,  under  the 
name  of  ^'Omero  Fuggiguerra,"  he  ar- 
rived  in  such  a  sad  pHght,  that  the 
keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  city  would 
not  have  admitted  him  had  not  Inge- 
gneri,  the  Venetian  printer,  who  had 
printed  sixteen  cantos  of  the  '^Geru- 
salemme,''  recognised  him,  and  an- 
nounced who  he  was. 

In  vain  did  the  Marchese  Filippo 
d'Este  and  the  Prince  Carlo  Immanuele 
implore  him  to  stay  at  their  court.  His 
unlucky  steps  took  him  back  to  Ferrara 
for  the  third  time.  He  arrived  there 
in  February  1579,  just  before  the  entry 
of  the  duke's  third  bride. 

He  presented  himself  at  the  threshold 
of  the  palace.  The  duke,  intent  on  the 
wedding  preparations,  would  not  receive 
him;  the  princesses  were  not  allowed 
to  do  so;  the  courtiers  jeered  at  him. 
Tasso's  bruised  and  wounded  spirit 
could  endure  no  more  insults.  He 
broke  out  into  fierce  invectives  agunst 
the  duke  and  the  whole  house  of  Este, 
retracted  his  praises,  cursed  his  past 
life,  abused  the  vile  race  of  courtiers. 
Alas !  there  were  too  many  evil  tongues 
ready  to  carry  these  reproaches  to  the 
ear  of  the  duke,  and  Tasso  was  shut  up 
as  insane  in  the  hospital  of  Sant  Anna 
in  Ferrara. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  essay 
to  dwell  on  the  piteous  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  Tasso  in  the  asylum  of  Sant 
Anna,  nor  to  recall  the  painful  circum- 
stances connected  with  it — details  of 
physical  and  mental  anguish  so  terrible 
that  the  pen  of  his  contemporary  his- 
torians refused  to  fill  them  in,  and  left 
the  passages  blank.  Moreover,  a  sub- 
ject so  pathetic  has  naturally  furnished 


a  theme  for  great  writers  in  poetry  and 
prose. 

Byron  caused  himself  to  be  locked  for 
an  hour  in  the  poet's  cell,  whose  narrow 
limits  contained 

*'  Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my 
bier," 

before  he  wrote  the  poem  which  records 
his  sufferings.! 

Shelley  brought  away  with  him  a  piece 
of  the  very  door  "  which,  for  seven  years 
and  three  months,  divided  this  glorious 
being  firom  the  air  and  the  light  which 
had  nourished  in  him  those  influences 
which  he  has  communicated  through  his 
poetry  to  thousands."  Montaigne  visited 
him,  and  writer  compassionately  of  his 
"  piteux  estat."  And  two  modem  poets,* 
his  countrymen,  once  more  relate  to  free 
Italian  ears  the  story  of  a  prince's 
tyranny  and  a  poet's  &ine. 

Whatever  may  be  the  surmise  as  to  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  iniquitous 
conduct  of  the  duke^  the  real  reason  has 
remained  wrapped  in  that  impenetrable 
mystery  with  which  it  pleased  the 
Italian  princes  to  shroud  their  crimes. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  records  of  similar  cruelties 
stain  the  history  of  almost  every  State 
and  Eepublic  of  Italy.  The  rippling 
waves  of  the  Venetian  lagune  yet  hide 
the  witness  of  many  a  deed  of  darkness, 
and  the  treacherous  instruments  still 
preserved  in  the  arsenal  remain  as  tan- 
gible proofs  that  no  law  of  friendship, 
chivalry,  or  honour,  was  allowed  to  stand 
between  a  tyrant  and  the  object  of  his 
revenge. 

It  suited  the  purposes  of  Alfonso  that 
Tasso  should  be  considered  a  madman, 
therefore  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  foul 
precincts  of  Sant  Anna.  The  biographers 
of  the  house  of  Este  use  every  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  poet  was  really  out  of 
his  senses,  in  order  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  the  duke.  Admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  this  to  be  true,  would  it 
justify  bim  in  condemning  the  great 
genius  of  the  age  to  languish  among  the 

^  Lament  of  Taato.   Byron's  Works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  118. 
3  Riccardo  Ceroni,  and  Aleardo  Aleaidu 
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common  heidof  lonatics^Btumied  by  their 
perpetaal  meaningless  damour,  shocked 
by  the  sight  of  their  soflferings,  placed, 
in  shorty  in  dicumstances  levolting  to 
eveiy  one  of  his  refined  and  delicate 
senses  t  Had  his  afBiction  been  of  the 
nature  which  the  dnke  pretended  it  to 
be,  he  should  have  been  treated  with 
evezy  mark  of  considezation  and  respect, 
and  not  exposed  to  treatment  which, 
far  from  caring  it,  was  calculated  to 
aggravate  it  in  Uie  highest  degree.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  ludeed,  the 
perfect  sanity  of  the  poet's  mind  only 
added  to  the  horror  of  his  situation, 
enabling  him  to  sound  with  fearful  ac- 
curacy the  depths  of  the  abyss  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  What  higher 
proof  of  his  sanity  could  be  urged  fiian 
that  it  withstood  shocks  sufficient  to 
shake  the  reason  of  most  men  horn  its 
seat. 

Let  any  one  read  his  Bialoghi^ — 
treatises  composed  during  his  imprison- 
ment— ^models  of  calm,  dispassionate  rea- 
soning, or  his  poetry,  full  of  the  deepest 
and  tenderest  pathos,  and  then  judge  if 
Tasso's  reason  was  not  entirely  within  his 
control  Would  they  not  rather  won- 
der, that,  in  spite  of  the  fearful  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  himself,  he 
was  able  to  retain  a  poet's  keen  imagi- 
nation, a  philosopher's  serenity  of 
thought ) 

The  original  of  one  of  his  treatises('^Il 
Malpiglio  Secondo  ")  written  throughout 
in  his  own  hand,  is  still  to  been  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,^  and  as  we  rever- 
ently turn  its  yellow  parchment  pages, 
what  a  train  of  compassionate  recollec- 
tions do  they  awake !  Copies  can  also 
be  seen  in  the  same  place  of  his  letters 
to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  imploring  him 
to  procure  his  release  from  captivity. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  recital  of 
his  numerous  entreaties,  addressed  either 
directiy  or  indirectly  to  his  inexorable 
tyrant;  the  palpable  contradiction  pre- 

^  1.  II  MessafiigieTo.  2.  I16on2aga.  8.  II 
Padre  di  Famiglia.  4  II  Malpiglio  Secondo, 
etc.,  vols.  vii.  viiL  Optre  del  Tasso. 

*  Manuscripts.  Additions  to  the  depart- 
ment of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  1841— 
1845,  folio  12,045,  p.  29. 


sented  by  his  being  called  upon  to  write 
from  a  lunatic  asylum  the  defence  of 
his  poem  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Accademia  della  Crusca — **  a  handful/' 
says  Monti,  of  ''  insolent  sophists,  who, 
like  a  pack  of  ydping  curs  round  a  dck 
lion,  have  made  it  their  buaineas  to 
insult  the  great  genius  of  tiie  age;"'  and 
the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  which 
must  have  ofben  made  his  heart  sick,  to 
notice  the  effect  produced  by  his  suffer- 
ings upon  his  character. 

Despite  the  cruel  nature  of  his  impri- 
sonment, no  abuse  of  his  tormentor  ever 
passed  his  lips,  nor  did  he  ever  tain 
against  him  the  weapon  he  had  once 
used  in  his  cause ;  for  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  the  words  "In 
Magnanimo  Alfonso,"  still  stand  un- 
erased from  the  first  page  of  the 
"  Gerusalemme  liberata." 

No  dark  thought  of  putting  an  end  to 
his  almost  unendurable  misery  by  sui- 
cide seems  ever  to  have  presented  itself 
to  his  mind.  The  following  passage  in 
the  "  Torrismondo,"  gives  ns  a  clue  to 
his  thoughts  on  this  awful  subject  In  it 
he  blames  him  who — 

"  Against  himself 
Would  ann  his  impious  and  reckless  h&nd, 
Scare  from  its  sacxed  tenement  the  soul 
Which  o'er  the  hody  keeps  a  holy  ward. 
Placed  there  by  Qoj>,  yielding  alone  to  Ilim 
The  trust  He  gave.    Who,  when  the  task 

iso*er, 
Will  call  it  back   to  heaven   whence  it 

came."* 

He  held  fast  to  those  earnest  religious 
convictions  which  had  early  sunk  deep 
into  his  mind,  and  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes  he  fixed  bis 
thoughts  steadfastly  upon  God,  "  Who," 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  horn 
Sant  Anna,  "  never  abandons  those  that 
firmly  believe  in  Him."  And  nothing 
ever  shook  this  trust,  not  even  when 
in  the  lonely  hours  of  the  night,  worn 

'  Maffei,  Storia  della  Lett.  ItcU.  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
*  Tarrisniondo,  act  L  scene  2. — So  Spenser 
(who  died  one  yoar  after  Tasao)  writes  : 

"The  term  of  life  is  limiUnl, 
No  may  a  man  prolong  nor  shorten  it  ; 
Tho  souldier  may  not  move  firom  watchftilsted, 
Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  Captain  bed" 

Faery  Qiieene,  Book  I.  c  ix. 
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with  illness^  and  unable  to  lest,  his 
f eyered  fancy  would  people  his  cell  with 
strange  forms  and  phantoms  tempting 
him  to  despair. 

But  the  years  of  patient  endurance 
were  not  to  remain  unrewarded;  the 
pale,  haggard  face  was  not  always  to  gaze 
piteously  through  the  iron  hm  of  his 
prison,  for  the  long-desired  release  came 
at  last.  We  must  again  have  recourse 
to  surmise  to  account  for  the  motive 
which  suddenly  induced  Alfonso  to  set 
his  yictim  free. 

During  the  confinement  of  Tasso  in 
the  asylum,  Leonora  d'Este  died,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Up  to  this 
period  Alfonso  gave  no  hope  of  ever 
releasing  Tasso  from  imprisonment,  but 
after  that  time  he  was  gradually  brought 
to  relent.  First  a  change  of  apartment 
was  provided  for  [the  unfortunate  poet. 
Later  he  was  allowed  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Duchess  Marfisa  d'Este,  who  was 
80  enraptured  with  his  poem  that  she 
implored  her  cousin  (Alfonso)  as  a 
personal  favour  to  allow  her  to  invite 
the  author  to  her  villa  at  Maddaler  for 
one  day.  This  was  granted,  provided 
that  he  was  conveyed  there  and  back  to 
8ant  Anna  in  a  close  carriage.  After 
this,  by  degrees,  the  rigour  of  his  im- 
pnsonment  was  relaxed ;  and  at  length, 
but  not  till  he  was  so  ill  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  recover,  in 
compliance  with  the  supplications  of 
the  whole  city  of  Bergamo,  the  united 
prayers  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Cesare 
d'Este  and  Virginia  de'  Medici,  whose 
marriage  was  about  to  be  solemnized, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1586,  Tasso  was 
set  free. 

Free  once  more  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  heaven,  to  drink  in  those  beauties 
of  nature  which  he  has  so  eloquently 
described,  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the 
birds,  to  enjoy  the  sweet  smell  of  the 
flowers  and  aJl  the  summer  glory  of 
his  enchanting  country — ^to  him  these 
must  in  truth  have  seemed  '*  an  opening 
paradise." 

Before  closing  this  painful  chapter  of 
his  life,  we  must  call  attention  to  one  of 
the  worst  traits  in  Alfonso's  character — 
his  refusal  to  allow  Tasso  to  kiss  his 


hand  before  leaving  Ferrara  —  a  last 
favour  which,  in  token  of  his  free  for- 
giveness, the  injured  poet  asked  of  his 
former  patron. 

Tasso  lived  nine  years  after  his  re- 
lease from  captivity.  At  first  he  was 
courteously  entertained  in  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  the  father  of  his 
deliverer,  Yincenzo  Gt)nzaga.  ''  I  am  in 
Mantua,"  he  writes  to  his  Mend  Licino, 
*'  the  guest  of  his  excellency  the  duke. 
I  have  been  allowed  to  choose  my  own 
attendants  out  of  his  household.  I  am 
treated  with  deference  and  courtesy.  I 
have  good  food,  delicious  firuit,  excel- 
lent bread,  and  choice  wines  like  those 
my  father  used  to  delight  in."  ^ 

This  state  of  ease  and  tranquillity 
was  unhappily  of  short  duration.  Duke 
Guglielmo  of  Mantua  died.  Yincenzo, 
his  son,  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  cares  of  his  new  dignity  to  bestow 
much  thought  or  care  upon  Tasso,  who 
again  set  out  on  his  wanderings.  The 
poverty  and  misfortune  which  had  clung 
to  him  all  his  life  still  attended  him ; 
and  it  is  sad  to  see  him  roaming  rest- 
lessly from  city  to  city,  from  place  to 
place — he,  the  author  of  the  great  poem 
of  the  age,  forced  to  implore  the  loan 
of  ten  scudi  to  pay  his  expenses  to 
Bome. 

At  first  also  he  was  tormented  by 
fears  lest  Alfonso  should  even  now  drag 
him  back  to  the  cell  whence  he  had 
escaped  with  such  difficulty.  A  modem 
poet^  describes  his  situation  in  very 
pathetic  language,  which  can  hardly  be 
done  justice  to  in  a  translation  : — 

"  O'er  fields  and  plains  he  roams, 
Pale,  soiled,  a  mendicant  from  door  to  door, 
His  mind  distraught  with  anguish.    Can  this 

be 
The  gentle  poet-knight  ?    Ever  behind, 
Nearer  and  nearer  still,  there  seems  to  come 
Fast  in  pursuit  the  gallop  of  a  horse ; 
Perchance  some  officer  to  drag  him  back 
To  foul  8ant  Anna's  narrow  prison  walls  ! 
Were  there  in  truth  around  forms  with  weird 

hands 
Outstretched  to  snatch  from  him  his  cherished 

lays. 
The  polished  work,  the  ceaseless  toil  of  years, 


1  Manso,  Vita  de  Taaso,  p.  137. 
'  Aleardo  Aleardi,  p.  118. 
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And  cast  them  to  the  winds?    Strewing  the 

sheets 
Along  the  way-worn  track,  or  on  the  banks 
Which  line  the  desert  way !  He  almost  doubts 
In  sheer  perplexity  his  very  sell 
Was  his  poetic  genius  but  a  dream, 
A  futile  fancy  his  immortal  work  ? 
Tancred,  Glorinda,  all  the  noble  forms 
And  bright  creations  of  his  poet's  muse, 
But  vain  imaginations  ?" 

Half  tempted  by  the  offer  of  the 
Ethical  and  Poetical  Chair  of  the  Aca- 
demy  "  Degli  Addormentati,"  at  Genoa, 
he  felt  obliged  to  decline  it  because  of 
the  impaired  powers  of  his  memory ;  and 
once  again  he  returned  to  Mantua,  to 
dedicate  his  recently-fjiished  tragedy 
of  "  TorriBmondo  "  to  the  new  doke.  A 
long  course  of  insult  and  ii^ury  had 
rendered  the  unhappy  poet  sensitiye  to 
an  almost  morbid  degree.  Dissatisfied 
with  his  reception,  fancying  that  his 
new  dignity  had  changed  the  counte- 
nance of  his  former  friend  towards  him, 
he  left  Mantua  for  JEtome,  with  the 
especial  intention  of  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  Loretto.  Footsore,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  well-nigh  exhausted,  he 
accomplished  his  tow,  and  then  pushed 
on  towards  Borne.  But  fresh  disap- 
pointment awaited  h\m  there.  He  had 
neither  strength  nor  spirit  left  to 
struggle  and  strive  among  the  crowd 
of  place-seekers  in  the  court  of  the 
Papal  palace  to  obtain  the  reward 
which  ought  freely  to  have  been  be- 
stowed  upon  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
day. 

Again  he  turned  away  and  fled  to 
Kaples,  cherishing,  as  a  last  hope, 
the  thought  of  recovering  his  forfeited 
paternal  inheritance.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  matter  connected  with 
worldly  prosperity,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful Nevertheless,  in  that  peaceful  and 
beautiful  sojourn  his  mind  was  able 
to  rest  content  The  soft,  delicious 
climate  was  like  balm  to  his  shattered 
health;  his  eye  rested  with  pleasure 
upon  the  bay  which  has  no  rival  in 
Europe,  the  deep  blue  of  the  glorious 
sea,  the  stately  buildings,  the  fresh 
fountains,  the  abundance  of  fruits  and 
He  ever-blowing  flowers;  and  his  in- 
'rest  was  daily  awakened  by  the  scene 


of  animation  before  him  in  the  concooiBe 
of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  splendour  of  their  equipages,  and 
all  the  gay  throng  of  duvalry  which 
had  had  such  charms  for  him  in  former 
days. 

In  order  to  escape  finm  the  courteous 
invitations  which  were  showered  upon 
him,  he  retired  for  a  short  time  to 
the  quiet  monastery  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
Many  went  thither  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  him;  among  others,  Manso, 
Marchese  dblla  Yilla,  his  great  fiiend, 
and  the  writer  of  the  biography  often 
quoted  in  this  paper.  We  next  hear  of 
Tasso  paying  a  visit  to  Bisaccio,  the 
villa  of  the  Marchese ;  and  we  read  with 
pleasure  the  report  of  Manso,  that  "  B 
Tasso  is  now  become  so  keen  a  hunts- 
man, that  he  despises  all  inclemencies 
of  weather.  In  the  evening  we  spend 
many  pleasant  hours  listening  to  music 
and  singing.  He  especially  delights  in 
the  improwiscUoriy  admiring  their  readi- 
ness in  versiflcation,  in  which  he  always 
considered  himself  to  be  deficient"^ 

But  again  his  love  of  wandeiio^ 
carried  bun  back  to  Eome,  to  be  again 
received  with  coldness  by  his  fomier 
friend,  Scipio  Gronzaga^  and  to  throw 
himself  once  more  upon  the  hospitality 
of  the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto,  whence 
also  he  fled  away,  and  was  afterwards 
discovered  in  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  poverty  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Beigamaschi  However,  his  troubled 
life  was  not  destined  to  endure  mnch 
longer 

"  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune." 

He  had  patiently  borne  each  and  all  of 

the 

"  whips  and  soozns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  ccn* 

tumdy, 
The  panss  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delaj. 
The  msolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.'' 

But  a  tardy  justice  was  at  last  to  be 
paid  to  his  genius;  and  like  a  flame 
flashing  for  a  brief  instant  before  it 
expires    was    the     earthly    glory   of 

1  Maffei,  Sioria  ddla  LeU,  Ital,  vol  i  p.  315. 
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the  unforkmate  Tasso.  The  Duke  of 
Mantua  piessed  him  to  letum  to  his 
court.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
invited  him  to  Florence,  and  there  all 
the  academies  and  the  literary  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  envious  Crus- 
cans,  poured  out  to  welcome  him  and  do 
him  honour.  In  Kome,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Cinzio  Aldobrandini, 
the  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  he 
was  given  an  apartment  in  the  Vatican, 
with  an  annucd  income  of  200  scudi. 
Here  he  completed  the  "  Gerusalemme 
Conquistata,"  an  unfortunate  result  pro- 
duced by  the  harsh  criticisms  showered 
upon  the  '^  Gerusalemme  Liberata." 
Lastly,  the  wreath  of  poet's  laurel 
which  had  crowned  Petrarch  was  now 
destined  to  adorn  Tasso's  head. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  in 
both  cases  this  distinction  was  obtained 
by  an  inferior  production  of  either  poet : 
the  ''Scipio  Africanus"  of  Petrarch, 
and  the  "  Grerusalemme  Conquistata  "  of 
Tasso.  And  this  coveted  honour,  which 
Tasso  had  deservedly  won  in  the  first 
flower  of  his  youth,  now  came  too  late. 
The  ceremony  was  delayed  that  it  might 
be  performed  with  more  solemnity ;  and 
his  health,  long  undermined  by  disease, 
hardships,  and  sorrow,  at  length  gave 
way.  His  wanderings  were  over  for 
ever  when  his  weary  steps  halted  at  last 
at  the  threshold  of  the  quiet  monastery 
of  San  Onofrio,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Janiculum.  '*  I  come,"  he  said  to  the 
monks,  who  received  him  with  pitying 
glances,  '^to  die  among  you.'*  Here  he 
spent  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  the  oak,  whose 
boughs  stretched  out  over  the  garden, 
loo£ng  on  the  beautiful  prospect  before 
him  of  the  aucient  capital  of  the  world. 
Surely  those  mighty  ruins,  on  whose 
dim  outlines  his  thoughtful  gaze  loved 
to  rest>  must  have  added  one  more 
example  to  the  long,  stern  lesson  of 
his  life  as  to  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness,  the  futility  of  earthly 
desires. 

But  further  teaching  was  scarcely 
needed  now.  His  spirit,  long  ago  chas- 
tened by  suffering,  and  firmly  fixed  ou 
another  and  brighter  world,  was  only 


waiting  the  last  summons  to  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest.  It  was  not  long  delayed. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1595,  he  was  told 
by  the  papal  physician,  sent  on  purpose 
to  attend  him,  that  there  was  but  Httle 
hope  of  his  recovery,  and  from  that  day 
till  the  25th,  when  he  died,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  heavenward. 

There  is  a  touching  simpHcity  in  the 
contemporary  narrative  of  the  last  days 
of  his  life.  ''Father,"  he  said  to  his 
confessor,  who  was  attending  him, 
"  write,  that  I  give  my  spirit  back  to 
God  who  gave  it,  my  body  to  the  earth 
whence  it  was  taken,  to  be  laid  in  this 
church  of  San  Onofrio.  My  goods  I 
leave  to  the  Lord  Cardinal  Cinzio,  and 
I  pray  him  to  restore  to  H  Signer 
Giambattista  Manso  the  little  portrait 
of  me  painted  by  his  wish,  and  only 
lent  to  me  for  life.  To  this  monastery  I 
bequeath  this  Sacred  Image  of  our  dear 
Lord," — and,  as  he  spoke,  he  clasped 
the  crucifix  of  singularly  beautiful  work- 
manship which  hung  beside  his  bed. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  received  the 
last  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  died 
peacefully  with  the  unfimshed  ejacula- 
tion on  his  lips,  ''  Into  Thy  hands,  0 
Lord, ." 

That  same  evening  lus  body,  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  found  a  last  resting-place 
in  the  church  of  San  Onofrio. 

The  simple  inscription,  ''Hie  jacet 
Torquatus  Tassus,"  graven  in  the  stone, 
still  marks  the  place  of  his  repose, — 

'*  And  noufi;ht  remains  to  mark  thy  last  abode 
But  the  bright  waters  of  a  sparklii^  well, 
A  simple  stone,  and  the  eternal  smile 
Of  the  Gampagna.    Suffer  us  once  more 
To  wake  thy  golden  lyre,  that  we  may  touch 
With  tremblmg  hana  the  chord  which  tells 
thy  fame."^ 

When  we  remember  that  the  pen  of 
Tasso  never  rested  from  the  time  when, 
at  seventeen,  it  produced  the  "  Einaldo  " 
up  to  the  very  last  days  of  his  life,  and 
that  he  died  in  his  fifty-first  year,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  twenty-five  volumes 
remain  to  us  of  his  writings.  It  would 
not  only  be  presumptuous,  but  impos- 
sible, to  attempt  to  do  more  than  give 
a  passing  notice  of  them  in  these  pages. 

'  Aleardo  Aleardi,  p.  115. 
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HiB  pioBe  compoeitioDB  may  be 
divided  into  "  Dialoghi/' "  Discorsi/*  and 
"Lettere."  His  "Discorsi,'' Gingu^ne^ 
tells  us,  especially  the  one  which  relates 
to  heroic  poetry,  prove  how  much  he  had 
meditated  on  the  poetics  of  Aristotle ; 
the  ''Dialoghi"  how  deeply  he  had 
studied  Plato.  Any  one  of  these  Dialoghi, 
the  **  Messaggiero,"  for  instance,  is  well 
worth  reading  as  a  sample  of  the  clear 
reasoning  and  pellucid  style  which  cha- 
racterizes his  prose  as  well  as  his  poetic 
writings.  Of  these  last  the  "  Binaldo  " 
and  "Aminta"  have  already  been 
mentioned;  of  the  ^'Torrismondo,"  begun 
before  and  finished  after  his  imprison- 
ment, Tasso  himself  had  not  a  high 
opinion.  The  dialogue  is  reckoned  dull 
and  heavy,  but  the  '^  cori,"  like  those 
in  the  "Aminta,"  arefull  of  fire  and  spirit, 
and  the  concluding  one  pictures  forth 
his  recent  sufferings  with  great 
pathos.  The  whole  manuscript,  in  his 
own  handwriting  and  the  original  vel- 
lum binding,  has  been  recently  added  to 
the  collection  in  the  British  Museum,^ 

The  poem  on  the  Creation  ('^U  Mondo 
Creato ")  was  the  last  work  of  Tasso's 
life,  but  only  the  two  first  books  were 
ever  finished,  the  five  last  being  merely 
sketohed  out.  In  the  completed  por- 
tions there  are  some  fine  passages — ^the 
creation  of  light  on  the  first  day,^  that 
of  the  firmament  on  the  second  day,  and 
a  remarkable  protest  against  the  pre- 
sumptuous folly  of  astrologers  and  star- 
gazers.  Milton  is  supposed  to  have  bor- 
rowed many  of  his  ideas  for  "  Paradise 
Lost "  from  this  poem. , 

But  all  these  minor  works  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance  beside  the 
great  production  of  his  genius,  the 
"  Gerusalemme  Liberata ;"  and  here 
again  the  discussions  and  controversies 

^  Vol.  V.  p.  80. 

*  Catalogue  of  Additional  Manuscripts,  1860. 
Add.  23778.  This  autograph  manuscript  of 
Tasso,  filled  with  numerous  alterations  and 
corrections,  was  given  by  Licino  (the  friend 
who  announced  to  Tasso  his  release  from  Sant 
Anna)  to  Abbioso  the  poet  (1588) ;  it  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Minorite 
Ottaviano  Cameriani  of  Ravenna,  and  was 
resented  by  him  to  Cardinal  Cybo  (1660), 

ise  arms  it  still  bears  on  the  cover. 
Mondo  OrecUo,  p.  19. 


which  occupied  for  years  the  attention 
of  the  literary  Italian  world  can  scarcely 
be  reduced  into  a  few  paragraphs. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  cause  which 
first  raised  the  storm  of  criticism. 

When    the     "Gerusalemme"    fist 
appeared,  the  poem  of  Ariosto  was  at 
the  zenith  of  its  fame,  and  it  was  iaii- 
tated  with  servility  by  all  the  inferior 
poets.    But  the  genius  of  Tasso  early 
taught  him,  that,  if  he  was  to  rival  Ari- 
osto, it  could  not  be  by  following  in  his 
stops,  that  he  could  not  surpass  the 
"Orlando  Furioso"  as  an  achievement  of 
romantic  poetry.    An  epic  poem,  how- 
ever, like  those  of  Homer  and  Vir^, 
had  as  yet  been  untried  by  an  Italian 
poet,  and  this  was  the  path  which  Tasso 
resolved  to  follow  in  pursuit  of  feme. 
Thiff  appears  in  his  reply  to  the  letter 
full  of   eulogy  addressed  to  him  hy 
Orazio  Ariosto,  the  nephew  of  Ariosto : 
"  The  crownyou  would  honour  me  with," 
writesTasso,  "  already  adomsthe  head  of 
the  poet  to  whom  you  are  related,  from 
whence  it  would  be  as  easy  to  snatch  it 
as  to  wrest  the  club  from  the  hand  of 
Hercules.     I  would  no  more  receive  it 
from  your  hand  than  I  would  snatch  it 
myseli   I  honour  him  (Ariosto);  I  pay 
him  every  mark  of  respect.     I  publidy 
declare  him  to  be  my  father  in  the  art 
of  poetry,  my  master,  my  prince,"  etc 
But  despite  these  protestations,  de- 
spite the  pains  Tasso  had  token  to  follow 
a  completely  difierent  route  from  Ariosto, 
his  enemies  would  insist  upon  accusing 
Tasso  of  the  presumption  of  contending 
with  Ariosto ;  and  the  ill-advised,  hut 
well-meant  treatise    of  Camillo  Pelle- 
grino*  only  confirmed  them  in  this  idea. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  pedantic  criticisms  and  wholesale 
vituperations  by  which   the   recently 
founded    "  Accademia  della  Crosca '" 
hoped  to  attain  an  early  celebri^.     To 
these  Tasso  replied  with  calm  dignity, 

**  With  a  glory  round  his  fuirow'd  brow, 
WMch  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now, 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Croscan  quire, 
And  Boileao,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow 

*  Opere  di  Tassot  vol.  xviii.  20. 
fi  1583. 
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No  strain  which  shamed  his  oountry's  creak- 
ing lyre. 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth— monotony  in 
wire."^ 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  Metastasio.  ^*  If  Apollo," 
he  says,  ''  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  endow 
me  with  a  great  poetical  geninSy  and 
commanded  me  to  declare  whicJi  of 
these  great  poems  ('Orlando  Forioso' 
and  'Gerosalemme  Liberata ' )  I  should 
wish  the  production  of  my  genius  to 
resemble,  I  should  certainly  make  my 
choice  with  great  hesitation,  but  I  think 
my  natural  inclination  to  order,  exacti- 
tude, and  method  would  decide  me  in 
favour  of  the '  Gerusalemme.' "  "Thus  he 
writes,"  says  Tiraboschi,  whose  comment 
on  this  opinion  is  still  more  interesting, 
"with  the  modesty  of  a  really  great 
man;  but  I  should  reply  with  more 
courage  to  Apollo,  and  my  answer  would 
be  different  Were  he  to  ask  me  to  write 
an  epic  poem,  I  should  beg  him  to 
make  me  resemble  Tasso;  were  I  to 
undertake  a  romantic  poem,  I  should 
desire  to  imitate  Ariosto ;  but  if  I  were 
to  choose  which  of  these  poets  I  should 
most  wish  to  resemble  in  their  natural 
gift  for  poetry,  I  should  first  of  all  beg 
Tasso's  pardon,  but  I  should  pray 
ApoUo  to  bestow  on  me  the  natural 
gift  of  Ariosto."' 

It  is  certainly  a  truth  not  to  be 
denied,  that  Tassa  was  apt  to  overlay 
with  too  refined  and  artificial  ornament 
scenes  of  natural  pathos  which  would 
have  been  more  vigorously  painted  by 
the  bolder  hand  of  Ariosto.  But  this 
trivial  failing  does  not  justify  the  harsh 
opinion  expressed  in  the  spiteful  lines 
of  Boileau: — 

**  Tous  les  jours  It  la  conr  un  sot  de  qualite 
Pent  juger  de  travers  avec  impunite, 
A  Malherbei  h,  Racan,  pr§f6rer  Th^ophile, 
£t  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  k  tout  I'or  de 
ViigUe^'— 

which,  eagerly  caught  up  and  repeated, 
have  done  more  HbaxL  any  other  criticism 
to  damage  Tasso's  reputation  as  a  poet. 
Gingu^ne  tries  to  explain  away  the 
lines.    Boileau,  he  says,  never  meant 

1  Okilde  Harold,  canto  IV.  xzzviii 
«  Tir.  viL  1267,  1268. 


to  imply  that  because  Tasso's  poetry 
contained  some  alloy  it  was  not  also 
fuU  of  precious  metal  He  only  blamed 
those  who  prefer  the  artificial  portions 
of  "Grerusalemme"  to  all  the  solid  gold  of 
Virgil,  and,  afterwards,  in  another  pas- 
sage of  Ms  "Art  Po^tique,"  the  French 
satirist  considerably  modified  his  opinion 
of  Tasso.  It  may  be  doubted,  by  the 
way,  whether  he  was  aware  that  Tasso's 
happiest  imitation,  the  famous  verse  on 
the  sick  child,  was  taken  from  Lucretius. 
Unhappily  Boileau's  partial  recantation 
is  forgotten,  while  the  former  lines  are 
remembered;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to 
think,  with  Byron,  that  these  were  in- 
spired by  an  envious  motive. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  refuting  the  cri- 
ticisms of  the  "Gerusalemme  Liberata," 
to  point  out  some  of  the  great  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  poem.     In  the  choice  of 
his  subject  Tasso  was  especially  fortu- 
nate.   At  all  times  calctQated  to  enlist 
the  earnest  sympathy  of  the  Christian 
reader  the  circumstances  of  the  age  give 
it  a    still  more  marked  and   definite 
interest.     The   peaceful   condition    of 
Europe  had  left  the  Christian  states  free 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Turks, 
and  it  seemed  hardly  probable  that  they 
would    shortly  be  compelled   to  sur- 
render their  "  grande  ingiusta  preda,"  ^ 
for  just  at  the  moment  when  Tasso,  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  was  still  en- 
gaged on  his  poem,  the  Christian  forces 
had  won  the  fiEunous  victory  of  Lepanto 
(1571).    This  war  against  the  Turks 
naturally  diverted  the  stream  of  Euro- 
pean thought  back  into  the  old  channel 
of  the  Crusades,  and  many  warriors  en- 
tertained the  hope  that  another  crusade 
would  shortly  be  organized. 

The  oration  pronounced  in  honour  of 
Tasso  before  the  Academy  at  Ferrara, 
the  year  after  his  death  (1596),  con- 
cludes with  a  passionate  entreaty  to  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  to  avenge  the 
depredations  of  the  Turks,  and  not  to 
cease  from  warfare  till,  like  new  God- 
freys, they  had  hung  up  their  victori- 
ous arms  as  trophies  before  the  Holy 
Sepulchre 
In  the  military  plan  and  operati'^ 
»  Geruaalemme  Liberata,  c.  i.  r 
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his  poem,  Tasso  is  ooDsidered  unriYiilled 
by  any  other  poe^  and  thia  success  is 
considered,  in  some  measnrey  to  be  due 
to  the  instructions  of  Alfonso.  Daring 
the  happier  days  of  his  court  favour  at 
Ferrara,  Tasso  would  consult  the  duke, 
who  piqued  himself  on  his  generalship, 
as  to  the  march  of  the  troops,  their  plan 
of  attack,  the  positions  of  vantage,  the 
method  of  conducting  the  siege,  and  all 
the  military  features  of  the  enterprise. 

Again,  Godfirey  de  Bouillon  is  a  model 
general,  while  he  is  also  an  example  of 
calm,  faultless  virtue.  The  other  knights, 
Tancred  and  Einaldo,  despite  their  cou- 
rage and  chivalry,  are  not  so  attractive 
as  heroes  as  the  bright,  captivating 
Clorinda,  or  the  modest,  gentle  Erminia 
as  heroines.  Each  of  the  detached 
episodes  in  which  they  appear  is  in 
itself  a  perfect  picture,  while  they  do 
not  hinder  the  unity  of  purpose  which 
gives  such  a  distinct  coherence  to  the 
:ictLon  of  the  poem,  causing  it  to  march 
in  an  undeviating  course  to  its  conclu- 
sion. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  features 
of  the  ^^Grerusalemme,"  but  eveiy  Italian 
scholar  will  rather  turn  to  the  poem 
itself,  and  recall  some  of  the  favourite 
passages  which  it  contains — the  grand 
opening  stanzas,  the  soul -stirring  de- 
scription of  the  Crusaders'  first  sight 
of  Jerusalem,  the  pathetic  beauty  of 
Dudone's  death,  the  flight  of  Erminia, 
Tancred  and  Clorinda,  &eir  battle  and 
her  death,  which  can  hardly  be  read 
with  dry  eyes.  In  the  description  of 
nature,  Tasso  is  peculiarly  happy, 
whether  he  describes  the  gradual  coming 
on  of  night  with  her  "stellato  velo" 
(vL  103),  or  the  sea  with  her  "cerulei 
campi  spumanti  **  (xvL  4),  or  the  cool 
waters  of  a  spring  which  '<mormorando 
sen  va  gelida  e  bruna''  (xv.  56),  or 
when  he  seizes  upon  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstance, such  as  the  varied  hue  of 
the  feathers, 

"  Che  di,*gentae 
Amojrosa  colomba  u  collo  cinge  *'  (x?.  5), 

and  interweaves  it  as  a  bright  ornament 
in  his  chain  of  description,  or,  as  a  last 
^ucample,  when  he  rises  to  the  sublime 


in  his  acoount  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
(XV.  20). 

It  was,  in  truth,  no  wonder  that  the 
polished  stanzas  found  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  Italian  heart  ft^m  the 
first  moment  of  their  publication.  The 
princes  caused  them  to  be  read  aloud  in 
their  courts,  the  priests  murmured  them 
in  the  shade  of  the  cloister,  tlie  people 
loved  them,  the  gondolier  would  recite 
them  in  sofb  melancholy  cadence  as  lie 
steered  himself  through  the  water-streets 
of  Venice  or  launched  out  towards  the 
lido,  the  brigand  of  the  Abmzzi,  with 
their  sound  still  in  his  ears,  would  not 
hurt  a  hair  of  the  poet's  head  when  he 
journeyed  alone  and  un&iended  towards 
Eome;  even  the  galley-slaves  of  Livomo^ 
as,  chained  together,  they  dragged  their 
weary  steps  along  the  shoroy  would 
chant  fi^igments  of  the  Crusader's  Li- 
tany in  the  "  Gerusalemme  Libeiata." 

Li  the  space  of  six  months  after  its 
first  publication  it  was  reprinted  seven 
times — six  times  in  Italy  and  once  in 
France,^  and  two  thousand  copies  of 
Ingegneri's  edition  were  sold  in  two 
days. 

As  the  '^  Kinaldo  "  m^irked  the  dawn 
of  Tasso's  poetical  genius,  and  the 
"Oerusalemme  liberata"  its  meridian 
splendour,  so  the  "  Grerusalemme  Con- 
quistata  "  may  be  considered  as  its  sun- 
set. The  expiring  rays  still  shine  on 
such  passages  as  the  "Dream  of  Crod- 
&ey  "  (ex.),  or  the  attack  on  Jerusalem ; 
but  whereas  the  ''  Grerusalemme  lib- 
erata" will  be  considered  one  of  the 
classics  of  Italy  so  long  as  her  language 
remains,  the  "  Conquistata,"  pared 
and  tamed  down  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  his  merciless  critics,  and 
filled  with  elaborate  allegories,  is  scarcely 
if  at  all  read,  and  then  only  to  compare 
with  its  predecessor,  and  lament  over 
the  omission  of  the  finest  passages  of 
the  first  poem. 

Space  forbids  the  mention  of  his  nu- 
merous Canzone  and  MadrigaH  in  every 
varied  form  of  poetical  beauty;  but  how- 
ever brief  and  imperfect  this  notice  may 
have  been,  enough  has  perhaps  been 
said  to  prove  that  his  works  were  indeed 

1  Milman'f  Lift  of  Taato,  voL  ii  p.  29. 
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the  faithfiil  minor  of  his  mind  and 
character. 

In  his  philosophical  essays — and  it 
should  be  remembered  in  what  fearfdl 
circumstances  many  of  these  were  writ- 
ten— ^we  notice  a  caJm,  patient  reasoning, 
a  well-balanced  order  of  thought,  un- 
moved by  passion,  unshaken  by  misfor- 
tune, ^or  can  we  render  full  justice 
to  this  gravity  and  sobriety  of  mind  till 
we  have  learnt  from  his  enthusiastic 
poetry  that,  far  from  being  cold  and 
reserved,  his  nature  was  sensitive  and 
passionate  in  the  highest  degree,  his 
tender  love  of  eveiything  that  was  beau- 
tiful or  noble  speaking  in  eveiy  line  of 
every  poem,  and  awc^ening  a  kindred 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  his  reader. 

Of  gentle  birth,  he  was  also  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
Courage,  chivalry,  loyalty,  were  among 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  character, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  that  essen- 
tially Christian  virtue,  foigiveness  of 
injuries.  How  perfectly  he  ^filled  this 
last  duty  let  each  who  reads  his  life 
judge  for  himselL 

I^tly,  the  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata" 
gives  us  the  true  clue  to  that  deep  piety 
which  BUstaLned  him  throughout   his 


troubled  storm-tossed  life,  and  guided 
him  safely  into  the  haven  of  peace  and 
rest.  It  is  true  that  the  earthly  crown  of 
gloiy  slipped  from  his  dying  grasp,  but 
we  cannot  grieve  on  this  account  when 
we  remember  the  words  which  he  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  his  favourite  hero,  and 
which  are  now  so  applicable  to  himself — 

*'  Qih.  non  si  dcve  a  te  doglia  nh  pianto ; 
Oh^  Re  mori  nel  mondo,  in  del  rinasci ; 
£  qui,  dove  ti  spogli  il  mortal  manto, 
Di  gloria  impresse  alte  vestigia  lasd. 
Vivesti  qual  ^errier  cristiano  e  santo, 
E  come  tal  sei  morto :  or  godi,  e  pasci 
In  Dio  gli  occhi  bramosi,  o  felice  alma, 
Ed  hai  del  ben  oprar  corona  e  palma." 
GeruscUemTru  LibercUa,  canto  iii.  68. 

"We  need  not  mourn  for  thee,  here  laid  to 

rest ; 
Earth  is  thy  bed,  and  not  thy  grave  ;  the 

skies 
Are  for  thy  soul  the  cradle  and  the  nest ; 
There  live,  for  here  thy  fjlory  never  dies  ; 
For  like  a  Christian  knight  and  champion 

blest, 
Thou  didst  both  live  and  die  ;  now  feed 

thine  eyes 
With  thy  Redeemer's  sight,  where,  crown'd 

with  bliss, 
Thy  faith,  zeal,  merit,  weU-deserving  is.'* 

FairfiEa's  translation. 
Catherine  Mart  Phillimore. 
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THE  AMERICAN  HEROINE. 


Of  all  the  curiositieB  given  to  the  world 
by  America,  the  national  heroine  of  ro- 
mance ia,  to  onr  mind,  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  interesting.     She  speaks 
for  more  than  ^herself;   she  throws  a 
light  on  American  social  institutions  and 
ideas,  such  as  not  eyen  the  travelling 
notes  of  observant  and  philosophical 
members  of  parliament  give  us;  and 
through  her  we  are  constantly  getting 
deeper  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
wonderful  social  and  political  fabric  that 
those  energetic  and  fearless  descendants 
of  ours  are  building  out  of  old- English 
manners.    If  we  examine  the  American 
heroine  as  she  appears  in  the  i>ages  of 
the  earlier  novdists,  and  compare  her 
with  those  of  to-day,  we  find  that  she 
has  undergone  a  gradual  development 
and  change  from  the  flashing-eyed  squaw 
of  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper's  tales  up  to 
the  completed  type  in  tiie  hands  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  the  younger  Hawthorne,  or  Miss 
Alcott     She  has  grown  with  the  growth 
of  her  country,  and  strengthened  with 
its    strength,  until  now  she    appears 
before  us  in  full  bloom,  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  national  phenomena. 
We  have  her  treated  by  master  hands. 
Dr.   Oliver    Wendell    Holmes    makes 
Ebie  Venner  into  a  philosophical  study ; 
he  puts  her  through  a  process  of  accu- 
rate and  careful  analysis,  favouring  his 
readers  with  all  the  results,  and  giving 
us  not  only  the  colour  of  her  hair  and 
eyes,  but  also  the  component  parts  of 
her  blood.    Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  path,  subjects  his 
characters  to  a  scrutiny  which,  though 
there  is  little  trace  in  it  of  what  the 
great  master  calls    "fhe  modesty  of 
nature,"  may  be  supposed  to  give  us 
foots — fiBMsts  which,  however  disagree- 
able, are,  it  is  supposed,  only  supplied 
by  such  like  vivisection.     In  the  elder 


Hawthorne,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  heroine  spiritualised  and    super- 
naturalised  into  an  etherealness  of  tex- 
ture only  equalled  hitherto  by  Riehier. 
We  can,  too,  see  our  heroine  under  va- 
rious shades  of  attendant  incident,  from 
Indian  adventure,  to  life  in  social  com- 
munities, or  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel ; 
but  in  aU  circumstances  and  in  all  hands 
she  carries  with  her  an  nnTniat^lmMA 
nationality;  whether  she  is  described 
well  or  ill,  whether  she  is  treated  of 
philosophicf&Uy,  religiously,    or    senti- 
mentally, the  heroine  of  American  tales 
is  a  new  being,  and  must  be  accepted  as 
a  new  type  of  woman.     Mr.  Darwin 
must  account  for  her  as  he  can.     She  is 
no  daughter  of  the  old-fashioned  Eveu 
Freitag's  Lina  speaks  German,  Victor 
Hugo's  Minette  has  French  manners; 
but  they  are  still  of  the  old  type — wt 
still  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  the 
race.      But  this  American  girl  is  an 
essentially  new  creation.     It  is  not  that 
she  does  not  speak  our  tongue,  that  she 
is  not  graced  with  feminine  attributes, 
that  Ab  is  not  gifted  with  beauty, 
golden  hair,  small  feet  and  a  bewitchr 
ing  smile,  attributes  which  are  happily 
common  to  heroines  of  all  counfaaes; 
but  as  one  reads  of  her  sayings  and 
doings,  we  feel  that  this  creature  is  no 
*  longer  of  us.    She  is  not  bone  of  our 
bone ;  she  has  passed  from  among  us ; 
she  has  emigrated  to  new  spheres ;  and 
we  examine  her  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration mixed  with  some  little  amuse- 
ment She  is  possibly  the  representative 
of  a  future  era  in  fiction,  and  we  aie 
perhaps  destined  to  see  the  day  when 
we  shall  meet  her  in  the   pages   of 
"Rtigliab  novels.    She  must  therefore  be 
an  instructive  study. 

Where  can  we  find  her  best  I  In  the 
elder  Hawthorne  we  are  cut  off  from 
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noticing  some  of  his  finest  figures — 
notably,  Hester  Piynne  and  Hepzibah 
of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
as  they  belong  to  a  period  so  early 
in  American  history  as  to  place  them 
perhaps  more  in  the  midst  of  American 
than  English  ideas  and  associations. 
Priscilla  and  Hilda  of  the  BlUhdale 
Romance  and  Transformaiion,  belong 
to  New  England  of  to-day.  In  them, 
Desdemona-like  in  their  pensive  deli- 
cacy, the  parity  and  sweetness  of  the 
Eoman  lady  is  scarcely  lessened  under 
the  discipline  of  Foritan  manners ;  her 
grace  and  beauty  scarcely  dimmed  as 
^e  silk  and  jewels  are  changed  for  the 
Puritan  cap  and  kerchiel  About  these 
exquisite  forms,  Hawthorne  has,  how- 
ever^ thrown  his  visionary  atmosphere, 
under  which  they  seem  to  contract  and 
expand,  ghostlike,  into  greater  or  less 
clearness,  an  atmosphere  which  carries 
them  out  of  the  range  of  criticism. 
Prisdlla's  hand  melts  in  ours  as  we  try 
to  draw  her  nearer  for  inspection ;  and 
Hilda  and  her  doves  dissolve  into  a 
Era  Angelico's  Madonna,  which  in  the 
whimsicalness  of  a  dream  we  seem  to 
have  conjured  into  the  form  of  a  New 
England  girL  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  objects  so  thoroughly  to 
any  respectable  people,  either  men  or 
women,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
do  not  choose  a  heroine  from  his  pages 
at  all  for  our  special  examination.  His 
notion  that  the  heroic  virtues  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  veiy  worst 
company — the  whitest  lilies  only  bloom- 
ing in  tiie  darkest  and  dirtiest  of  pools 
— ^is  possibly  correct.  But  we  still  hope 
that  it  is  scarcely  just  to  his  countiy- 
women  to  take  Miggles  or  Mliss  as 
flowers  of  the  purest  national  growth; 
and  while  by  no  means  denying  the 
power  of  his  sketches,  we  think  it 
will  be  fairer  to  take  Mrs.  Stowe's  or 
Miss  Alcott's  young  ladies  as  being 
more  genuine  pictures  of  the  American 
heroina 

About  Miss  Alcott's  Joes  and  Dolly 
Wards  there  is  certainly  no  vagueness,  no 
philosophising.  We  have  in  the  ''  Old- 
fashioned  Girl "  and  "Little  Women  " 
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the  American  girl  of  ordinary  life  at  her 
best,  and  very  pleasingly  portrayed. 
Miss  Alcott  has  the  advantage  of  not 
having  any  physiological  theories  to  dis- 
cuss or  psychological  difficulties  to  solve, 
and  she  is  quite  content  to  lay  before 
us  dear  unambitious  sketches — giving 
us,  with  homely  truthfidness  and  viva- 
city in  fiction,  what  Mr.  Eastbum 
Johnstone  does  in  painting.  Her  cha- 
racters are  not  heroic,  but,  unlike  those 
of  some  other  American  novelists,  they 
do  not  smack  of  the  laboratory,  the 
necromancer's  study,  or  the  dissecting- 
room.  Her  "girl"  steps  on  the  stage 
and  begins  her  career  amazingly  early 
of  course.  One  of  her  "littie  women" 
is  a  fascinating  person  before  she  is 
fifteen.  She  has  begun  life,  wears  long 
dresses,  looks  after  the  morals  of  her 
boy  acquaintances,  and  takes  a  foremost 
place  in  the  drama  of  life,  when  her 
European  contemporary  is  leading  a 
humdrum  life  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
knows  herself  to  be  a  person  of  no 
moment  to  any  one  beyond  her  parents 
and  governess. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  child  that  the  Ame- 
rican young  lady  almost  before  her  teens 
is  interesting,  not  as  a  mere  passive  red^ 
•  pient  of  impressions,  but  as  an  active 
and  influential  personage,  that  her 
sayings  and  doings  are  recorded.  Life 
hais  begun  for  her.  She  has  her  part 
to  play,  her  responsibility  to  meet,  and 
her  opinions  to  enunciate.  She  has 
already  entered  and  is  an  actor  on  that 
world  of  emotion  and  excitement  which 
begins  some  five  or  six  years  later  with 
us :  the  world  of  romance  that  opens 
somewhere  between  childhood  and  the 
time  when  the  serious  work  of  life 
begins.  This  period  of  first  youth — 
when  the  consdousness  of  individuality 
dawns,  and  the  subtie  influences  of  other 
people  on  ourselves  and  of  ourselves  on 
other  people  become  apparent,  and 
when,  through  friction  with  others,  comes 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  both 
within  and  without---is  the  time  chosen 
by  all  novelists  and  storytellers  as 
giving  them  the  openest  field  and  the 
fullest  materials  wherewith  to   work» 
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Ik  is  the  thne  when  the  elementB  of 
ohancter  aie  fdaed,  and  aie  at  their 
hii^ieet  heat  The  mind  of  childhood 
18  like  the  gold  in  the  crocible,  nnanllied 
but  lonnlesa  The  forces  of  life,  like 
ftrSy  are  at  work  npon  it,  bat  we  can 
scarcelj  do  more  than  guess  what  its 
saeret  workings  may  be.  When  ma- 
turity is  reached  the  time!  of  change  is 
over;  the  gold  in  its  solid  and  firm 
shape  goes  forth  to  its  passage  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  further  change 
far  it  but  that  of  wear  and  decay.  But 
around  the  moment  of  transition — 
around  that  brief  bright  period  of  youth 
when  the  doors  of  life  seem  to  open  and 
the  pure  and  splendid  metal  is  poured 
forUi  to  meet  the  worid — to  take  we 
know  not  what  form,  to  receive  we 
know  not  what  stamp— around  this  time 
there  hangs  a  charm,  just  because  it  is 
so  momentous  and  so  brie£  Youth  is 
the  time  of  burstiug  blossom  and  8i»ing- 
ing  power.  Loye  throws  its  light  oyer 
it,  and  aboye  it  hangs  the  wayering 
shadow  of  uncertainty ;  for  who  shall 
say  which  way  the  new  life  will  turn ) 

And  into  this  flowery  Eden,  with  its 
glory  and  beauty,  its  tempting  Satan 
and  its  forbidden  hm%  Ajnsnaui 
writers  agree  to  place  their  £ye  almost 
in  the  years  of  childhood.  English 
noyels  haye  children  in  them  no  doubt. 
Chadotte  Bronte,  Dickens,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
haye  giyen  us  the  childish  experiences 
of  their  heroines;  but  it  is  as  children 
and  as  children  only  that  these  young 
heroines  are  interesting:  Their  place  is 
entirely  understood.  Their  raieon  d^Ure 
is  as  charming  creatures  who  are  being 
moulded  into  shi^,  and  under  harsh  or 
kindly  treatment  made  into  members  of 
society.  The  first  two  or  three  chapters 
of  an  English  noyel  may  well  be  given, 
we  think,  to  school  and  nursery  days, 
if  only  to  explain  to  us  what  the  future 
Jane  Eyre,  Hester,  or  Maggie  Tulliyer 
is  to  be.  The  child  here  is  understood 
to  be  merely  mother  to  the  woman,  uid 
it  is  only  as  a  transitional  being  that 
she  is  brought  before  our  notice. 

But  American  novelists  take  an  en- 
tirely different  view.    These  «  girls  "  of 


theirs — ^for  the  word  has  recdved  a  new 
meaning,  and  is  a  specific  rather  thu.  a 
generic  term — are  interesting  aa  active 
members  of  society.  They  do  not  alxib 
us,  as  they  have  been  sometimsB  ds- 
scribed,  as  impudent,  and  usurpatioos  of 
fictitious  rights,  and  we  entirely  pioteat 
against  that  view  being  taken  of  their 
frankness  and  vivacity.  We  bssEtily 
enjoy  their  talk,  their  half  wise, 
hflJf  foolish,  wholly  genuine  refleetaoDa 
They  are  exquisitely  and  itnooMcioitt^y 
truthful.  There  is  no  effort  aboot  their 
honesty,  it  is  as  unaffected  as  thait 
phraseology,  with  its  ^' guesses^  and 
abbreviations.  They  are  audadooi,  bat 
they  are  fuU  of  tact.  The  litOs  gid 
standing  on  a  door-step  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  reach  the  bell-handLs  was  oo 
exceptional  child.  When  an  oU  gen- 
tleman— a  minister  among  theQuiieis 
— approached  and  mounted  the  stapi  to 
her  relief,  she  turned,  and  at  oiu» 
acknowledged  his  kindness  by  saying 
with  gravity  and  perfisct  readmeea,  '^I 
am  obliged  to*thee,  friend  Jones ;  Ilum 
frequently  heard  thee  preach  with  piea- 
sure."  This  was  not  impudence.  The 
young  Philadelphian  showed,  we  think, 
not  only  a  Bayard-like  lack  of  &az,  bat 
a  Bayard-like  sense  of  courtesy  in  thiu 
attempting  to  enter  into  the  fselings 
of  her  aged  fiiend  and  praisiDg  ius 
''  mioistry."  Such  a  child  as  tbis  doea 
not  belong  to  the  insensate  condition  of 
the  etifant  ternbU ;  she  is  a  civiliisd 
being  among  civilized  beingg,  and  ia  en 
ra^^xni.  with  nuinkind. 

Miss  Aloott's  heroines  are  all  o£  this 
kind — ^they  are  full  of  tact,  readineBs^and 
amiable  audacity.  Their  self-assertKm  is 
not  of  the  rebelUous  order,  for  their  posi- 
tion is  perfectly  acknowledged.  They 
seem  very  kind  to  their  parents,  though 
their  relations  with  feither  and  mother 
perhaps  partake  rather  of  goodfellowship 
than  reverence.  We  hear  of  no  family 
dissensions;  fiithers  and  their  sons, 
mothers  and  their  daughters,  pull  very 
evenly  together,  though  one  cannot  deny 
that  the  daughters  frequently  row 
''stroke"  in  the  family  boat.  There  is* 
hearty  and  confidential  feding  betneen 
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Mrs.  Maxell  and  her  daughters.  "  Send 
me  as  much  advice  as  you  like,"  writes 
MiB8  Amy  to  her  mamma;  ''  and  I  will 
take  it/'  she  frankly  adds,  '*  if  I  cqti," 

The  ''violet-like"  bashfulness  that 
hangs  almost  like  a  perfume  upon  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Mollies  and 
Buths  these  New  England  heroines 
have  not ;  but  they  are  wholesomely 
truthful,  very  sprightly,  charmingly  at 
their  ease.  They  know  how  to  be  gene- 
rous, but  for  any  of  that  amiable 
hypocrisy  with  which  Thackeray  was  so 
fond  of  charging  his  countrywomen,  we 
look  in  vain.  The  most  amiable  and 
docile  of  the  ''March  girla"  has  no 
more  of  this  weakness  than  an  English 
schoolboy,  and  withal  they  have  none 
of  the  ugliness  of  self-consciousness  and 
mauvaiee  honte;  and  if  to  our  ears  some 
of  their  phraseology  is  a  little  awkward, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  they  them- 
selves are  not  gauche.  Their  position 
is  assured,  and  they  make  no  painful 
efforts  to  please.  like  the  great  Met- 
temich,  their  manners  are  the  same  to 
prince  or  peasant.  "  They  say  I  am 
not  to  speak  to  you  unless  you  speak 
to  me ;  ia  that  so  1 "  said  the  American 
belle  when  presented  to  the  Prince 
Eegent,  finding  that  he  was  slow  in 
beginning  the  conversation.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  remark  that  Mrs.  Stowe's 
SaUy  Ketteridge,  or  Miss  AlcotVs  Jo  or 
Amy  March  would  have  made,  adding, 
had  they  seen  good  to  do  so,  any  advice 
on  his  public  or  private  duties  to  his 
plethoric  Boyal  Highness  that  might 
have  occurred  to  themu 

The  only  instance  of  an  anxiety  to 
please  in  an  American  girl  that  we  re- 
call is  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Anthony 
TroUope's  Ophelia  Gledd.  Mr.  Trollope 
has,  as  we  know,  been  everywhere,  and 
doubtless  draws  Miss  Fheely  from  life ; 
but  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  cool^ 
audacious  Boston  belle,  who  patronises 
everybody,  show  actual  timidity  when 
she  haa  accepted  an  EngUsh  lover,  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  the  "she 
baronet"  among  his  relations.  We 
should  have  been  quite  prepared  to  find 
Mr.  Trollope  express  anxiety  as  to  her 


reception  in  London,  but  certainly  none 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Pheely  herself. 

In  fact,  it  seems,  judging  by  what 
we  find  in  most  American  novels,  to 
be  an  acknowledged  truth  in  America, 
that  the  young  ladies  are  the  best  and 
most  agreeable  exponents  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  best  guides  to  old  and 
young  j  so  that  a  sprightly  heroine  has, 
we  find,  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
giving  advice,  and  has  opinions  of  her 
own  about  everything,  which  she  is 
consistent  in  carrying  into  action,  and 
about  which  she  speaks  freely.  "I 
never  dance  with  Tom,"  says  one ;  "  he 
is  a  non-union  man."  One  says  the 
Empress  of  the  French  dresses  in  bad 
taste,  or  the  English  cathedral  service 
is  formal;  another  reads  her  male  friends 
lectures  on  the  evils  of  smoking  and 
taking  too  many  glasses  of  sherry. 
Any  of  Miss  Alcott's  sisterhood  would 
have  said  what  we  once  heard  a  pretty 
Abolitionist  say  to  a  devoted  Baltemo- 
rian  who  stood  holding  her  fern,  gloves, 
and  bouquet  at  a  balL  He  had  tested 
her  principles  somewhat  roughly  by 
saying,  "But  I  suppose  you  would 
scarcely  be  ready  to  many  a  black  man. 

Miss ?  "  "  As  lief  as  one  who  would 

ask  me  the  question,"  she  answered, 
between  the  spoonfuls  of  ice  she  was 
eating. 

In  English  tales  the  good  advice  and 
moral  sentiments  are  Mt  to  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  or  the  earnest  member  of 
parliament ;  or  perhaps  they  are  modestly 
given  from  the  mouth  of  the  author  him- 
self in  the  pauses  of  more  exciting 
conversation ;  but  all  these  good  things 
are  served  up  to  us  by  the  heroine 
herself  in  American  tales.  No  doubt 
the  author  shows  much  shrewdness 
in  making  aU  the  moralities  proceed 
from  the  charming  person  with  whom 
everybody  is  expected  to  fall  in  love  j 
but  while  holding  the  very  apparent 
truth  that  virtues  unexplained  have  a 
much  higher  charm,  we  must  admit 
that  the  sort  of  talk  which  abounds 
in  American  novels  to  which  we  refer 
is  much  better  than  the  sentimental 
inanities  or  sensationally  horrible  posi- 
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tions  to  which  English  heroines  in  all 
but  novels  of  the  higher  class  are  con- 
demned. American  novelists  have  less 
incident]at  their  disposal,  and  are  forced 
to  become  more  analytical  and  deduc- 
tive. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  explana- 
tion of  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
American  heroine.  The  security  of  her 
position  and  the  conditions  of  society  in 
which  she  lives  are  not  romantic.  Her 
very  independence  and  freedom  of 
action  cut  her  off  from  those  situations 
of  trial  and  danger  which  have  served 
to  make  the  heroines  of  the  Old  World ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  for  her,  unless 
she  has  had  the  advantage — speaking 
in  a  literary  sense— K)f  being  a  black  or 
quadroon,  any  of  those  misfortunes  and 
trials  by  which  her  European  contem- 
porary is  rendered  charming.  Where 
every  one  has  elbow-room  and  a  vote, 
there  are  naturally  fewer  catastrophes, 
fewer  trials  for  the  heroic  virtues ;  and 
society  under  these  circumstances  offers 
less  material  for  the  seeker  after 
romance.  It  has  been  said  that  but 
for  the  nuseries  and  misfortunes  of 
mankind  there  would  have  been  no 
history ;  and  we  may  certainly  add,  that 
wichout  the  griefs  and  difficulties  that 
fate  throws  in  the  way  of  individual 
men  and  women,  the  novelist  would 
have  little  to  say.  The  two  greatest 
stories  ever  told  have  danger,  war,  and 
death  as  their  theme,  and  the  figures  of 
Hector  and  Helen,  Achilles  and  Pene- 
lope, move  asserting  their  life  and  vigour 
through  a  troubled  and  stormy  atmo- 
sphere. Tales  written  about  a  safer, 
more  comfortable,  and  more  monotonous 
state  of  society  must  naturally  trust  less 
to  incident,  and  throw  the  interest  more 
and  more  into  the  analysis  of  character 
and  emotion.  Since  the  days  of  Scott 
and  Goldsmith  our  tales  have  been  grow- 
ing more  introspective;  and  in  America, 
where  the  acme  of  individual  well- 
being  and  freedom  has  been  reached, 
it  is  perhaps  not  wonderful  that  the 
novelist  is  driven  further  and  further 
on  this  course,  and  that  some  American 
writers  have  pushed  on  the  process  of 


physiological  dissection  ui  a  way  thtt 
renders  their  work  both  prepostooos 
and  disgusting.     But  there  is  happilf 
another  class  of  novelists  in  Amelia  iy 
whom  a  healthier  instinct  has  foibid- 
den  this  cause,  and  for  them  there  is 
another    path  open.      They  candidlj 
take  the  common  incidents  of  eyeiy- 
day  life,  steeped  in  what  local  atmo- 
sphere they  can  get,  and  let  the  dhmsr 
ters  of  their  stories  develop  themadTos 
and  talk  themselves  dear.  The  pictoies 
of  New  England  life  in  Mn.  Stowe's 
Pearl    of    Orf's    Island,   are    Yivid 
and  chuming ;  the  heroines  of  Miss 
Alcott's  novels  talk  extremely  irell   If 
they  have  not  the  charm  which  com^ 
from  the  romantic  interest  of  many 
misfortunes,  they  have  plenty  of  opi- 
nions on  all  subjects.     If  the  heroine 
of  an  English,  French,  or  German  novel 
usually  charms  us  by  reason  of  her 
sweetness,  fortitude,  and  gentleness,  she 
herself    remaining    almost   a  paeaiye 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Fate^  the 
American  heroine,  with  her  graces  and 
powers,  is  an  active  agent,  and  amid  cir- 
cumstances over  which — ^if  we  except 
the  weather  and  some  of  the  natani 
laws — she  has  always  perfect  control 

Why  should  we  be  surprised  hy  the 
contrast  1  The  European  heroine  has 
close  hedging  disabilities  on  all  sides, 
which  we  have,  somehow,  come  to  re- 
gard as,  if  not  forming  one  of  her 
charms,  at  least  tending  to  develop 
qualities  which  are  charming.  The 
harsh  relatives,  the  all-powexfol  parents 
and  guardians,  the  faonily  fends,  the 
difficulties  about  properly,  the  distinc- 
tions of  class — ^all  these  are  shades  in 
the  picture  which  serve  to  throw  out 
the  principal  figure  into  fuller  light 
The  dangers  that  beset  her  invite  the 
display  of  manly  loyalty  and  devotion; 
and  if  difficulties  hedge  her  path,  or 
chain  her,  Andromedarlike,  to  a  rock, 
the  charm  of  her  patience  and  coniage 
are  almost  sufficient  to  disaim  the 
malignity  of  the  monster  himself;  and 
it  is  the  novelist's  duty  to  see  that 
Perseus  arrives  in  the  third  volnme 
The  American  heroine  has  to  make 
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her  way  without  any  of  these  attractive 
but  painful  disasteis.  Where  pro- 
perty passes  readily  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  no  one  is  hopelessly  cast  down  at 
the  loss  of  a  fortune,  difficulties  about 
property  are  rare,  and  family  quarrels 
scarcely  known.  She  has  no  harsh 
relatives,  and  if  such  a  thing  as  a  cruel 
stepmother  were  possible  in  America, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  represent  Cin- 
derella crying  disconsolately  over  the 
hearth,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
know  that  she  might  easily  pack  her 
trunk  and  go  and  "teach  school,"  or 
*^  travel  west,"  where  half  a  dozen 
young  emigrants  are  ready  to  marry 
her,  or  a  place  in  the  telegraph-office 
is  awaiting  her  acceptance.  There  are, 
as  we  know,  no  wicked  earls  in  America 
to  persecute  lovely  governesses  with 
their  attentions,  no  dreadful  duchesses 
to  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  young 
persons,  not  even  a  blustering  squire  to 
swear  «t  his  daughter  and  hinder  her 
perfectly  justifiable  union  with  the 
excellent  young  curate.  From  all  these 
painful  but  interesting  casualties  the 
American  heroine  is  cut  off.  If  Eomeo 
falls  in.  love  with  Juliet  in  Boston  or 
Kew  York,  stolen  interviews  and  a 
ladder  of  ropes  would  be  absurdities, 
when  he  has  only  to  call  on  her  and 
candidly  and  decorously  avow  his  feel- 
ings in  her  own  private  ''parlour." 
Juliet  under  these  circumstances  is 
doubtless  happier  than  if  she  lived  in 
Yexona,  but  as  a  heroine  of  romance  we 
must  admit  she  is  less  interesting. 
American  novelists  have  to  play  their 
game  according  to  their  board  and  with 
new  rules.  Their  queen  piece  has 
perhaps  a  wider  range  and  more  moves, 
and  is  in  truth  as  active  as  bishop  or 
knight,  but  she  no  longer  seems  to  hold 
the  place  of  ceatnd  interest,  and  the 
security  of  her  position  is  not  so  mo- 
mentous to  the  game. 

As  the  American  novelist  has  not 
much  to  offer  his  heroine  in  the  way  of 
romance  in  her  career,  she  is  somewhat 
thrown  on  her  own  resources,  and  we 
must  own  she  supports  herself  very 
cleverly.    It  requires  uncommonly  good 


conversational  powers  to  keep  one's  self 
going  through  three  volumes ;  but  some 
of  these  young  Americans  do  it  well  to 
the  last  page.  Mrs.  Stowe's  and  Miss 
Alcott's  girls  are  always  sprightly; 
they  are,  in  fact,  far  cleverer  than  their 
male  friends.  They  are  neither  pert, 
nor  fast,  nor  unfeminine,  but  they  take 
the  lead.  The  female  voices  in  the 
chorus  chant  the  melody,  the  basses 
and  tenors  fill  in  the  parts.  Let  us 
give  them  all  due  praise.  These  young 
women  are  true-hearted,  high-mmded, 
and  pure — with  a  purity  which  perhaps 
strikes  one  as  belonging  more  to  dignity 
and  self-respect  of  character  than  that 
which  is  allied  to  depth  and  passion  of 
nature.  If  they  have  faults,  they  are 
the  faults  of  sensible  people.  They  feel 
that  their  tact  and  truthfulness,  their 
shrewdness  and  good  sense,  are  a  main- 
stay to  society,  and  society  is  in  their 
hands.  A  sentence  from  one  of  these 
New  England  stories  throws  a  curious 
light  on  She  changed  position  given  by 
American  novelists  to  the  members  of  a 
family: — 

''To  outsiders,  the  five  energetic 
women  seemed  to  rule  the  house,  and 
so  they  did  in  many  things  ;  but  the 
quiet  man  sitting  among  his  books  was 
still  the  head  of  the  family,  the  house- 
hold conscience,  anchor,  and  comforter ; 
for  to  him  the  busy,  anxious  women 
always  turned  in  troublous  times,  finding 
him,  in  the  truest  sense  of  those  sacred 
words,  husband  and  father."^ 

We  have  read  a  description  such  as 
this  in  some  English  tales,  but  ii^  this 
case  it  was  the  father  and  sons  who 
were  "busy"  and  "anxious,"  and  it 
was  the  "quiet"  mother  who  was  de« 
scribed  as  the  "anchor"  and  "com- 
forter." 

Character  is  shown  and  developed 
under  all  emotions,  but  love  has  its 
own  especially  testing  powers ;  and  if, 
as  is  said,  love  transforms  the  heart,  it 
much  more  reveals  it  Under  this 
crucial  test  of  love  we  may  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  deeper  parts  of  our 
heroine's  nature  disclosed.  But  here, 
1  "Littie  Women  Wedded." 
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as  everywhere,  she  is  gxacefolly  self- 
oontained,  and  is  neveT  carried  beyond 
herself  and  the  moment  It  would  be 
generally  admitted,  we  imagine,  that 
the  interest  of  a  love  stoiy,  like  a  well- 
conoeiyed  melody,  should  flow  on,  rising 
higher  and  foller  as  the  passion 
strengthens,  the  disdosore  of  the  two 
hearts  like  the  ever-expected  bat  ex- 
quisite closing  chords  of  the  melody 
ending  the  history.  The  love  story  in 
American  novels  is  usually  original  and 
charmingly  told,  but  there  is  something 
wanting.  The  air  is  sprightly  and 
sweet,  but  the  harmony  seems  to  lack 
forcOb  The  love  scene  is  often  graceful, 
natural,  and  ingenious,  but  wanting  in 
that  ring  and  depth  of  tone  that  stirs 
the  imagination  with  a  sense  of  wonder 
and  delight)  as  if  the  gates  of  Eden  had 
momentarily  opened,  and  some  of  the 
light  had  Allen  upon  us  as  we  read. 
There  is  less  of  disclosure,  less  of  con- 
trast, in  the  two  natures  that  meet ;  less 
ecstasy  and  effulgence  in  the  surprise 
and  joy.  In  them  the  pathos  is  not  so 
striking  as  the  cleverness  of  the  ques- 
tions and  replies. 

In  the  story  of  Bresaant  there  are, 
we  must  admit,  situations  conceived 
which  promise  the  display  of  overpower- 
ing emotion ;  but  is  the  promise  kept? 
We  think  not.  Cornelia  Valyon  is  re- 
presented as  a  beautiful  woman,  carried 
into  treachery  and  humiliation  by  a 
passionate  love.  There  are  pages  taken 
up  with  descriptions  of  her  nature  and 
her  feelings ;  but,  after  all,  physiological 
scrutiny  is  not  dramatic  power,  and  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  painstaking  and  unscru- 
pulous inquiries  end  in  making  more 
vague  a  character  that  in  the  first  few 
chapters  was  vivid  and  life-like.  Pos- 
sibly the  explanation  lies  in  the  feict 
that  reserve,  that  subtle  element  in  ail 
passion,  is  not  here,  and  that  the  most 
accurate  dissection  of  emotion  is  but  a 
confession  of  impotence  to  conceive  it 
in  living  form. 

It  is  not  our  place  here  to.  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  deeper  question 
underlying  the  simple  one  before  us. 
It  IB  with  the  novelist  alone  that  we 


have  to  do.    We  would  only  seek  to 
compare  the  qualities  of  what  ve  mgj 
roughly  take  to  be  the  ideal  vmon 
of  American  fiction  with  those  o(  ^ 
heroine  of  the  Old  World.  That  Amen, 
can  novelists  have  discarded  tiie  (M 
artistic    place  of  the  heroine  as  tht 
passive,  Uiough  perhaps  central  figme, 
in  the  drama,  and  placed  her  in  the 
rank  of  active  agents  in  the  scene,  ii 
plain ;  that  in  their  view  her  highest 
charm  is  no  longer  in  her  *^  eyes  of  meek 
surrender  "  and  ^'  her  constraining gnoe 
of  rest,"  but  rather  in  her  plsjM  and 
shrewd  supremacy  over  soci^.    If,  in 
their  hands,  she  has  lost  some  of  the 
pensive  charm  of  the  JulietB,  Deade- 
monas,  and  Violets,  we  must   adxmt 
that  she  has  gained  by  freedom  the 
virtue  of  freedom — truthMaeBs.   U, 
in  the  greater  ease   and  security  of 
the  society  in  which  she  la  placed,  she 
seem  to  have  lost  somewhat  in  paasion 
and  tenderness,  she  has  at  any  rate  pre- 
served the  graces  of  uprightneBB  and 
courage  in   their   fidl   beauty.    This 
we  must^  however,  venture  to  think- 
in  removing  her  from  the  old  position 
as  the  passive  centre  of  the  tale,  the 
American  novelists  have  lost  foi  their 
heroine  something  of  that  more  suhtle 
and  hidden   power  which  the  poets 
and    writers  of  the   Old  Worid  have 
ascribed  to  her.    The  earliest  sfcoiyof 
human  life  has  perhaps  been  the  type 
for  others ;  and  the  first  initial  act  of 
Eve,  while  it  for  ever  laid  upon  her  the 
doom  of  a  secondary  place  in  the  active 
world,  endued  her  for  ever  in  men's 
minds  as  having  a  subtle  and  dose  con- 
nection with  the  invisible  poven  of 
good  and  eviL    Dimly  or  cleady  this 
great  instinct  has  been  reflected  in  all 
literature ;  nobly  or  basely  it  haa  found 
expression  in  legend,  poem,  and  popular 
superstition,  declaring  itself  under  the 
shapes  of  Prophetess,  Sibyl,  or  the  vnl- 
gaier fonn  of  Witch.    It  finds  itslast 
echo  perhaps  in  the  position  assigned  to 
the  heroine  in  the  modem  Earopean 
novel — a  position  of  veiy  limited  artion, 
but  one  of   subtle  and  spiritoal  in- 
fluence. 
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Onr  own  poets  all  lend  their  prece- 
dents to  this  idea.  Shakespeare  as- 
serts it  in  almost  eyery  play,  giving 
the  world  of  action  to  men,  bat  making 
the  moral  catastrophe  and  interest 
centre  and  hang  upon  the  fidelity, 
love,  or  virtue  of  a  woman.  Spenser 
taught  it  not  more  strongly,  but  more 
directly  ;  the  active  interest  of  his 
stories  always  being  in  the  fights  and 
adventures  of  the  Bed  Cross  Enight, 
Sir  Scudamore,  or  Prince  Arthur ;  while 
the  hidden  and  fiettal  powers  are  laid 
in  the  hands  of  Britomarty  Una,  and 
Duessa.  And  Milton,  with  the  voice  of 
Adam,  even  under  the  rebuke  of  an 
Archangel,  asserts  it  again  : — 


**  For  well  I  understand, 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  outward  also  her  resembliiu;  less 
His  image  who  made  hoth,  ana  less  expressing 
The  character  of  that  dominion  given 
O'er  other  creatures. 

Tet        •    • 
.    .    .    .    Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenance,  and  like  folly  shows ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first  not  after  made, 
Occasionally ;  and  to  consnmate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  tu  a  guarii  cmgdic  plctced,^* 


It  seems  to  lie  now  with  the 
can  writers  to  show  whether  this  is  all 
a  dream  and  a  fallacy. 

AONBS  MacdoniUi. 


SNOWDROPS. 

0  Snowdrops,  do  not  rise, 

Because  the  happy  eyes 
That  loved  you  once,  now  underneath  you  lie; 

Let  not  your  buds  appear, 

Each  seems  a  frozen  tear. 
That  never  drops,  and  yet  is  never  dry. 

Such  useless  tears  they  seem, 

As  in  a  heavy  dream, 
We  pour  about  our  grie£s  to  make  them  grow ; 

When  all  the  lights  are  pale. 

And  all  the  cruses  fSail, 
And  all  the  flowers  are  underneath  the  snow. 
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THE  «  BANIANS."— THE  TRADERS  OF  THE  INDIAN  SEAS. 


I.— THE  BHATTIA  EPICUREANS. 

Therb  are  few  more  tempting  fields  of 
nvestigation  for  the  ethnologist,  or  for 
the  student  of  moral  or  political  philo- 
sophy, than  the  history  and  hahits  of 
the  yarions  trading  communities  to  be 
found  round  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
Sea. 

Here,  in  Europe,  a  few  generations 
suffice  to  amalgamate  with  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  land  the  foreign  im- 
migrants who  come  to  trade  and  settle 
amongst  us.  But  in  India,  and  in  all 
the  ports  of  Indian  seas  where  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  Indian  merchants,  each 
class,  tribe,  or  caste  of  traders  remains 
for  eyer  distinct.  As  they  are  now,  so 
apparently  they  have  been  for  ages ;  trad- 
ing together,  and  sometimes  in  partner- 
ship, but  neyer  intermarrying,  and  rarely 
consorting  much,  except  on  'change. 
A  century  of  English  rule,  the  greatest 
modem  solvent  of  caste  distinctions, 
has  done  little  to  fuse  together  the 
separate  elements  of  the  native  Indian 
commercial  community.  At  any  large 
port  like  Bombay,  Muscat,  or  Zanzibar, 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  classes  en- 
gaged in  trade,  their  sharply  distinctive 
features,  costumes,  and  customs^  strike 
the  most  superficial  observer,  whilst 
those  who  look  deeper  find  in  the 
bazaars  of  the  port  a  perfect  microcosm 
of  Indo-Arabian  and  African  history 
and  manners. 

We  will  take  one  important  and 
characteristic  division  of  such  a  com- 
munity— the  Bhattias — ^a  sect  of  Hindu 
Epicureans,  amongst  whom  are  to  be 
found  the  keenest  of  traders,  the  most 
sensual  of  voluptuaries,  intellects  re- 
markable even  among  Hindus  for  acute- 
ness  and  subtlety,  sometimes  an  obtuse- 
ness  of  moral  consciousness  which  would 
startle  a  galley  slave,  but  in  rare  ez- 
^tions    a   simple    devotion  to  truth 


which  would  do  honour  to  a  ChristiAn 
martyr.     The  Bhattias  have  their  homes 
in  all  the  great  commercial  centres  of 
Western  India  from  the  north  of  Raj- 
potana  to  Bombay;  but  they  may  be 
found  sometimes  as  residents  for  years 
together,  sometimes  only  as  tempoisry 
visitors  during  the  trading  season,  at 
almost  every  port  on  the  western  coast 
of  India,  on  the  shores  of  Arabia,  and 
of  Africa,  as  fat  south  as  Mozambique. 
They  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
other  "  Banians  "  by  the  difference  in 
their  dress.     If  they  wear  their  Indian 
costume,  it    is    a    tight-fitting,    long- 
skirted,  white  cotton  vest»  and  instead  of 
trousers,  they  wear  a  long  cotton  web 
formed  into  a  kind  of  kilt  (dhotu)  and 
tucked  up  so  as  not  to  impede  the  action 
of  the  feet  in  walking.     Above  all,  they 
may    generally  be  known  by  a  huge 
coloured  cotton  turban,  usually  red,  and 
folded  with  a  curious  distinctive  peak 
in  firont.     One  or  more  of  these  turbans 
may  be  seen  at  the  landing-place  in 
most  ports  between  Busora  and  Mozam- 
bique.   The  wearers  are  generally  men 
of  fair  complexion  with  sharp,  aquiline, 
well-cut  features,  and  keen  black  eyes. 
In  youth  the  face  is  often  fitrikizigly 
beautiful;   but,  as  years  roll  on,  tho 
absorbing  attention  to  mercantile  gain. 
gives  a  haggard  and  hawk-like  expres- 
sion to  the  features,  though  some  men 
of  mature  and    advanced  age  maj  be 
seen  with    countenances,   which,   less 
disguised    by  their    ugly    head-dress, 
would   be    models    to    a    sculptor    or 
painter.     These  men  generally  belong 
to    the     "  Vallkbhdchdrya "    sect      of 
Hindus,  who  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a  class  of  Hindu  schLunatics,  ex- 
clusively devoted  as  a  body  to  foreign 
commerce,  and  ruled,  with  the  iron  rod 
of  a  most  despotic  caste,  by  a  class  of 
priests    called    by  the    royal  title    of 
"Mahdrdjas."      These    have    reduced 
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philosophical  EpicareaniBm  to  practice 
in  forms  more  hideous  and  degrading 
than  almost  any  which  the  Hinda 
Pantheon  could  furnish.  It  was  the 
fortone  of  Sir  Joseph  Amould,  the  late 
Chief  Justice  of  Bomhaj,  to  sit  as  judge 
at  a  trial  which  in  its  day  caused  unpre- 
cedented excitement  among  the  Hindu 
community  in  Bomhay,  and  went  far  to 
expose  the  practical  horrors  of  the  reli- 
gion— if  religion  it  can  be  called-— of  the 
Vallabhachdryas,  effecting  something, 
it  may  be  hoped,  towards  a  thorough 
reform  of  its  monstrosities.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Mahdrdja  trial  is  one  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  any  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  ancient  or 
modern  religions  of  India.  It  has  been 
recorded  by  a  man  who  would  have  been 
remarkable  in  any  age  or  countiy  as  a 
social  reformer,  and  true  martyr  to  his 
principles. 

Kursandas-  Mulji,  of  the  Kapole 
Banian  caste,  was  bom  in  1832,  at 
the  village  of  Yadal,  near  Mhowa,  in 
Kattiawar.  He  spent  his  boyhood  with 
some  rich  relatives  of  his  mother^s  in 
Bombay,  where  he  got  a  good  education 
in  his  own  language,  Guzerati,  and  in 
English.  From  his  nineteenth  to  his 
twenty-pecond  year  he  studied  in  the 
Elphinstone  College,  where  he  won  a 
college  prize  for  an  essay  on  "  Hindu 
Widow  Marriage,"  and  subsequently  a 
prize  offered  by  a  Guzerati  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
for  the  l^est  essay  "  On  the  Advantages 
of  Foreign  Travel  to  Hindus."  It  is 
possible  that  these  two  subjects  gave 
a  vent  to  his  thoughts  which  influenced 
his  after  career.  Leaving  college,  he 
took  the  post  of  head-master  in  a 
large  school,  but  he  soon  gave  up 
the  Government  service  to  return  to 
Bombay,  where  he  started  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Guzerati,  called  the  Light 
of  Truth  {S<Ut/apraka8h)f  devoted  to  the 
social  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
Guzerati-speakiog  population  of  Bom- 
bay. In  this  periodical  he  exposed, 
with  great  tact  and  courage,  the  im- 
moral practices  of  the  Yaishnava  Mah^ 
rdjas,  and  the  head  priests  of  the 
Vallabhdchdryan  sect.     So  great  was 


the  effect  produced  by  his  writings  that 
after  various  ineffectual  attempts  to 
bribe  him  to  silence,  it  was  resolved  to 
crush  him  by  an  action  for  libel.  Un- 
aided he  could  never  have  withstood 
the  powerful  combination  against  him. 
But  his  fearless  vindication  of  truth 
and  purity  of  life  had  secured  him 
many  powerful  though  secret  friends, 
and  funds  were  supplied  him  to  defend 
the  action.  A  trial  which  caused  an  un- 
precedented sensation  throughout  the 
whole  Hindu  community  ended  in  a 
great  moral  triumph  for  Karsandas, 
and  he  might  speedily  have  become  a 
popular  hero.  But  he  had  set  before 
himself  a  definite  plan  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  his  people,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  this  object  he  visited  England 
in  1863,  and  recorded  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  his  Travels  in  England^ 
published  in  Guzerati  and  Maharatti, 
his  main  object  being  to  induce  his 
countrymen  to  visit  Europe,  and  there 
learn  practically  how  life  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  decayed  civilization  and 
fossilized  caste  systems  of  India. 

In  1865  he  published  in  English  the 
history  of  the  contest  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  rightly  judging  that  it 
would  prove  the  turning-point  in  the 
moral  and  social  reform  of  his  people. 

The  book  is  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  The  hideousness  of  its  revelations 
of  the  inner  life  among  the  priestly  and 
upper  classes  in  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  luxurious  of  modem  Hindu  com- 
munities, is  indeed  repulsive.  But 
every  statement  is  supported  either  by 
references  to  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus  themselves  or  by  quota- 
tions from  the  judicial  evidence  pro- 
duced and  sifted  at  the  trial  There  is 
a  total  absence  of  declamation  and 
rhetorical  clap-trap,  and  of  egotism  and 
personal  self-glorification  as  rare  in 
Hindu  as  in  European  reformers.  The 
general  result  is  a  view  of  Hindu  society 
in  one  large  and  influential  sect  very 
widely  different  from  anything  generally 
put  forward  by  modem  Hindu  writers ; 
different  also  from  the  descriptions 
usually  given  by  European  critics  and 
observers.    The  difference  in  the  latter 
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case  is  less  in  the  facts  and  features 
observed  than  in  the  mode  of  accounting 
for  them ;  and,  in  this  respect,  we  rarely 
meet  with  anything  written  by  our  own 
countrymen  more  historically  accurate, 
more  sound  in  reasoning,  or  stated  in 
better  English  than  in  the  pages  of  the 
Hindu  Reformer.  His  calm  dispas- 
sionate and  judicial  statements  are  more 
trustworthy  than  the  ideal  Hinduism 
dreamed  of  and  described  by  many 
modem  Hindus  and  their  European 
admirers,  but  never  anywhere  existing 
in  India;  and,  we  must  add,  his  de- 
scriptions are  more  just  than  the  pictures 
usually  drawn  by  those  who  can  see  in 
Hinduism  nothing  but  a  stupid  idolatry 
devoid  of  all  remnants  of  original 
truth  or  reason. 

The  preface  is  an  excellent  sketch  in 
a  brief  space  of  the  growth  and  condition 
of  the  chief  modem  Hindu  sects. 

^'  It  is  still  a  g;eneral  complaint  that  com- 
pazatively  little  is  known  of  the  religious, 
moral,  and  social  state  of  the  Hindus.  This 
ignorance  of  their  actual  condition  results  not 
so  much  from  a  want  of  research  and  observa- 
tion as  from  the  limits  imposed  on  inquiries 
TesF«cting  the  people  of  India,  conducted  by 
distinguished  scholars  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
popular  writers  on  the  other.  The  Orientalist, 
attracted  by  the  singular  philological  ana 
mytholoncal  curiosities  which  are  discovered 
in  the  Vedas,  the  oldest  of  Sanskrit  works, 
breathes  so  much  of  their  ancient  spirit,  and 
sympathises  so  much  with  the  pretensions 
1^  ago  urged  in  their  behalf,  that  he  be- 
heves  tney  must  to  the  present  day  have  no 
small  share  of  their  ancient  authority  and  re- 
spect. The  popular  observer  looks  merely  to 
the  sor&oe  of  Hindu  society,  forgetful  that 
the  jealousy  and  secrecy  of  caste  conoesl  to  a 

Seat  extent  the  mainspring  of  action  of 
indu  life.  Even  intelligent  natives  them- 
selves look  little  beyond  their  own  immediate 
sphere,  having  no  care  or  interest  in  the  afi'airs 
of  their  neighbours.  Hinduism  is  consequently 
imagined  to  be  very  much  an  abiding  and 
universal  system  of  fiiith  and  manners,  with- 
out reference  to  the  great  cfaan^  which  it 
has  undergone  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the 
great  diversity  of  the  forms  which  it  has  as- 
sumed over  thie  wide  extent  of  this  great  and 
diversified  countrv.  The  fiict  is,  tmit  within 
a  certain  range  Hinduism  has  been  ever  on 
the  move.  The  Vedik  songs  reoQgiuzed,  if  not 
venr  clearly,  the  existence  of  the  great  Creator 
ana  Governor  of  the  Universe.  They  contained 
many  fresh  and  beautiful  allusions  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  many  striking  per- 
sonifications of  the  forces  and  agencies  mter- 


mediately  regulating  these  phenomena^    The 
lively  spuit  of  these  primitive  songs  had  well- 
nigh  entirely  disappeared  at  the  time  €f  the 
composition  of  the  ^r&hmanss  (or  Brahmanifai 
Ddr«;tories),  when  reverential  worship  was  to  a 
great  extent  laid  aade  for  the  art  of  the  map- 
cian  and  conjoror,  dealingwitli  the  gods  throng 
matUrcUy  charms  and  complicated  cezemonial 
manipulations.     The   f^losophical    sdiook 
originating  in  the  revolt  of  the  mquiring  mind 
of  the  country  from  the  puerilities  aiid  in- 
anities thus  manifested  formed  a  new  era  in 
which  Atheistic  and  Pantheistic  speculatiui 
becune   predominant.     These   schools  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Buddhist  Revc^utiOD, 
which  gave  social  and  religious  Uberty  to  all 
its  adherents  in  opposition  to  the  caste  sys- 
tem which  had  become  to  be  fostered  by  the 
Brahmans  shortly  after  the  entrance  <s  the 
Aryans  into  India,  and  which 'almoGfc  com- 
pletely altered  the  national  creed.   The  revival 
of  Brahmanism  by  the  craft  of  its  partisans 
and  the  persecution  resorted  to  by  its  kin^ 
adherent,  after  a  thousand  ^^earsi'  depresson, 
was  not  effected  in  its  pristine  form.    Its 
strength  lay  in  its  religious  orders ;  and  its 
cbunpions,  such  as  Sankar^h&rya  and  his 
associates  and  successors,  assumed  an  import- 
ance never  before  conceded  to  mere  individuals 
of  the  priesthood.    They  became  the  ondes 
and  ponti£b  of  the  country ;  but  they  did  net 
long  maintain  an  undivided  swivy  among  its 
various  tribes.    The  people  of  India  had  mai 
favourite  ?ods  in  the  extensive  Pantheon  of 
Brahmanism.  and  particukriy  in  its  new  esta- 
blished triaas.    The  aggregation  of  legends 
connected  with  individiul  gods  gave  scope  to 
the  popular  choice,  and  the  spirit  of  sec- 
tarianism became  rampant  among  them.   The 
devotees  of  the  different  gods  were  the  leaden 
in  the  movement^  and  everywhere  th^  had  a 
large  following.    One  sect  was  for  the  n- 

Sremacy  of  Vishnu ;  another  for  that  of  the 
eified  King  Krishna,  set  forth  as  an  avattoi 
of  Yishnu ;  a  third  for  that  of  Siva:  and  a 
fourth  for  that  of  his  consort  (the  Devi  or 
goddess,  emphatically  so  called),  or  of  the 
female  energies  in  general 

**  In  all  these  changes— for  an  eluddation  of 
which  in  their  main  featmfes  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  valuable 
sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus 
—the  moral  restramts  of  Hinduism,  such  as 
they  were  in  the  earlier  days,  have  nearly 
perished.  Krishna's  conversion  into  the  god 
of  love  and  lust,  and  the  worship  of  the  fiaktis 
or  female  energies,  have  introduced  a  moial 
plague  into  India,  the  ravages  of  which  are 
E)oth  appalling  and  astounding.  The  readers  of 
thishUtoiyof  the  Mahiurlu  or  Vailahh^iclifciya 
sect,  and  of  the  various  documents  induded 
in  its  Appendix,  will  find  this  assertion  but  too 
amply  vindicated.  It  is  put  forth  simply  in 
the  interests  of  tmth  and  puritv.  Its  author 
does  not  apologise  for  its  revelations,  which 
have  all  been  tested  by  the  keen  and  impar- 
tial investigations  of  a  court  presided  over  by 
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British  judges,  but  he  ezpieases  the  hope  that 
they  wiU  not  be  lost  either  upon  the  European 
or  Indian  public  The  lessons  which  they 
teach  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  them  in  this  place." 

The  author  then  gives  an  excellent,  but 
very  succinct  sketch  of  Hindu  religious 
books.  He  describes  the  principal  reli- 
gious sects  of  tbe  Hindus  and  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  quoting  Professor 
H.  H.  Wilson  to  show  how  the  Furanas, 
and  similar  comparativelymodem  workp, 
not  only  taught  their  followers  to  assert 
the  unapproachable  superiority  of  the 
special  members  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon 
to  which  each  work  referred,  but  in- 
spired them  with  feelings  of  animosity 
towards  all  other  sects.  In  this  conflict 
the  worship  of  Brahma  and  of  almost 
the  whole  old  Pantheon  except  Vishnu, 
Siva,  Sakti  or  their  modiflcations  dis- 
appeared. "With  respect  to  the  two 
former,"  he  adds,  "the  representatives 
have  borne  away  the  palm  £rom  the 
prototypes,  and  Krishna,  Edma,  or  the 
Linga  (phallus)  are  almost  the  only 
forms  under  which  Vishnu  and  Siva 
are  now  adored  in  most  parts  of 
India." 

Had  these  heresies  been  purely  specu- 
lative they  would  have  encountered 
little  opposition  from  the  Brahmans, 
among  whom,  as  Wilson  justly  says, 
**  latitude  of  opinion  is  a  very  common 
characteristic;"  but  Vrihaspati,  the 
founder  of  an  atheistical  school,  at- 
tacked both  the  Brahmans  and  their 
sacred  books,  asserting  that  the  whole 
Hindu  system  was  a  contrivance  of  the 
priesthood  for  selfish  and  secular  ends, 
while  the  Buddhists  and  Jainas  in- 
vented new  gods  and  deposed  the  an- 
cient Pantheon.  The  result  was  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Buddhists,  of  whom  no 
trace  now  remains  in  India  save  the 
relics  of  countless  temples  and  a  few 
opinions  which  they  shared  with  the 
Jainas  who  survived  the  storm.  About 
nine  centuries  ago,  our  author  tells  us, 
the  worshippers  o^  Vishnu,  Siva,  and 
Sakti,  spread  into  a  multitude  of  sects, 
which  the  great  BrahmanicaJ  reformer, 
Sankacharanya,  in  vain  attempted  to  re- 
unite in  tbe  worship  of  a  supreme  sole 


ruler  of  the  universe ;  and  in  a  century 
or  two  ofter  his  death  the  Hindu  religion 
had  assumed  very  nearly  the  form  which 
we  now  find  most  prevalent.  Our  author 
points  out  the  extreme  rarity  now-a-days 
of  any  one  who  can  in  any  logical  sense 
be  considered  an  orthodox  Hindu  of 
any  ancient  school,  and  observes  that 
"  a  veiy  remarkable  feature  of  sectarian- 
ism in  the  present  day  is  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  caste  almost  merges  in  the 
identity  of  schism." 

His  enumeration  of  the  chief  sects 
into  which  the  religion  is  now  divided 
contains  no  less  than  fifty-two  princi- 
pal divisions,  with  innumerable  sub- 
divisions and  sects  of  minor  importance. 
His  description  is  weU  worth  studying, 
as  illustrating  the  inaccuracy  of  our 
usual  conception  of  Hinduism  as  a 
uniform  or  ancient  system  of  faith ;  and 
as  proving  that  the  Hindu  religion  is 
what  he  describes  it,  ^  a  maze  of  con- 
fusion, the  interminable  intricacies  of 
which  cannot  be  threaded  for  want  of 
a  clue." 

He  then  traces  the  descent  of  his  own 
sect,  the  Vallabhdch&ryas,}  ^m  the 
great  body  of  Vaishnavas  or  worship- 
pers of  Vishnu.  He  describes  the  chief 
ceremony  of  initiation,  which  in  all 
Hindu  sects  is  the  communication  by 
the  teacher  to  the  disciple  of  the  "  man- 
tra," a  charm  which  generally  consists 
in  the  name  of  some  deity,  or  a  short 
address  to  him,  communicated  in  a 
whisper,  and  never  made  known  by  the 
adept  to  profBme  ears.  The  Vaishnava 
sects  were  severally  distinguished  by  tiie 
degree  in  which  l^ey  identified  Vishnn 
with  other  manifestations  of  the  Deity, 
by  their  tenets  as  to  the  form  or  quality 
of  the  Deity  and  the  unity  or  diversity  of 
the  divineessence.  Some,  like  the  disciples 
of  Kabir,  formed  an  eclectic  system,  in 
which  many  traces  of  Mussulman  and 
Christian  doctrine  may  be  found.  In 
others  may  be  found  almost  eveiy 
form  of  moral  doctrine,  from  that  of 
absolute  asceticism  and  devotion  to 
the  wordiip  of  a  simple  spixiknal 
deity,  down  to  the  boldest  athfiism. 
But,  as  our  author  tells  us,  the  opu- 
lent,   the   luxurious,    and    the   Mdf 
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indulgent  in  a  laige  mass  of  society, 
especially    females,  are  apt  to   attadi 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  Ejishna, 
''  adored  under  this  name  and  his  wife 
B4dhA  either  conjointly  or  singly,  by  the 
names  of  Vishnu  and  LakshmL"    But 
there  is  a  still  more  popular  form  of  the 
worship  of  the  divinity  than  this,namely^ 
that  of  Bala  Krishna,  or  the  "  Infant 
Krishna,"    a    worship    widely  diffused 
throughout  all  ranks  of  Indian  society 
under  the  image  of  an  unclothed  child 
resting  on  his    knees  and   left   hand, 
while    in    the  right  hand  he  holds  a 
balL     The   founder  of  this   sect  was 
Vallabh^hdrya,   the  son  of  a  Tailinga 
Brahman,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century,   and  persuaded  his  followers 
that  he  had  been  promised  by  the  god 
Krishna   that    he   should   have  three 
sons,  the  second  of  whom  should  sue- 
.ceed  him   as  the  incarnation   of  the 
god.    While  on  a  pilgrimage  at  Benares 
the  parents  of  Yallabha  fled   from  a 
violent    conflict   between  the  Hindus 
and  Mussulmans,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness  ih  Champoran,  Yallabha 
was  prematurely  bom,  a.d.  1479.     The 
legends  relate  that  the  wild  jungle  im- 
mediately became  illumined  by  celestial 
visions ;  and  the  child,  abandoned  by 
its  parents  in  their  continued  flight,  was 
afterwards  found  alive  and  well,  playing 
in  the  midst  of  a  volume  of  sacrificiid 
fire.      As  he  grew  up  he  was    super- 
naturally  enlightened  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Hindus,  and  travelling  southward 
towards  the  land  of  his  ancestry,  he  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  disputant  in 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  which  then 
flourished  at  every  Hindu  court,  and  was 
elected  by  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu 
as  their  leader  or   "Acharya."    After 
wonderful  travels  he  was  rewarded  by  a 
visit  from  the  god  Krishna,  who  en- 
joined him  to  introduce  the  worship  of 
the  infant  Krishna^   which    has    ever 
since  been  one  of  the  most  popular  forms 
of  Hinduism,  though  it  has  long  de- 
generated into  a  kind  of  practical  Epi- 
cureanism, very  different  fh)m  what  its 
founder  appears  to  have  contemplated. 
Even  during  his  lifetime,  however,  it 
was  known  as  the  "  Pushti  Marga,'*  or 


"  eat  and  drink  doctrine,"  and  duiing 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centmies 
it  was  spread  over   all  western  ind 
central  India  by  his  descendants,  wbo 
in  the  third  generation  appear  to  haiQ 
assumed    the    title    of    Mahirdja    or 
Great  Euler.     The  sect  is  now  widdy 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  of   the 
Bombay  Presidency,  Central  India,  and 
Malwar.       They    everywhere     include 
some  of  the  most  opulent  merchants  and 
princes  from  Juggernaut  on  the  east  to 
the  western  boundary  of  Scinde.     The 
descendants  of  the  founder  have  now 
multiplied  to  about  sixty  or  seventy 
persons,  who  are  known  as  Mab4r4jae, 
and  are   dispersed   throughout   India. 
Only  two  or  three  have  any  knowledge 
of  Sanscrit,  the  rest    being    ''grossly 
ignorant  and  indulging  merely  in  sen- 
suality and  luxury." 

They  never  take  the  trouble  to  preach,  "  bat 
give  as  an  equivalent  public  exhibitioDs  in 
tneir  temples  to  divert  attention.  VaUabM- 
ch&rya  taught  that  privation  formed  no  part 
of  sanctity,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  and  his  diadples  to  worship  their  deity 
not  in  nudity  and  hunger,  but  in  costly  apparel 
and  choice  food— not  in  solitude  and  mortifica- 
tion, but  in  the  pleasures  of  sode^  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  world.  In  acconuiaoe  witii 
these  precepts,  the  gos&ins,  or  teaches,  are 
always  clothed  in  the  best  raiment  and  fed 
with  the  daintiest  viands  by  thmr  followers, 
over  whom  they  have  unhmited  influence. 
These  ^osains  are  often  largely  engaged  in 
maintaining  connection  amongst  commercial 
establishments  in  remote  parts  of  the  coun^ ; 
they  are  constantly  travelting  over  India  under 
pretence  of  pilgrimage  to  the  saoed  shrines  of 
the  sect,  and  on  these  occasiixu  th^  noto- 
riously reconcile  the  profits  of  trade  with  the 
bmefits  of  devotion.  As  religious  traveUers, 
however,  this  union  of  objects  renders  them 
more  respectable  than  the  vagrants  of  any 
other  sect.  Priestly  craft  is  evn  alert  to 
obtain,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  the  wealth  need- 
ful to  the  sustentation  of  its  power  and  self- 
indulgence.  The  source  of  the  i>ermanent 
revenue  of  these  prints  is  a  fixed  ligd  or  tax 
upon  ever^r  article  of  consumption  which  is 
sold  by  their  votaries. 

''This  tax,  although  but  trifling  in  eadi 
individual  case,  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum 
upon  the  innumerable  commercial  transactioDi 
that  take  place,  and  is  always  multiplied  in 
each  case  where  articles  jkiss  from  hand  to 
hand  for  a  consideration.  When^  therefore,  we 
consider  the  swarming  population,  the  gpneat 
consumption,  and  consequently  the  thriving 
business  that  is  carried  on,  and  the  &ct  that 
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the  fixed  reyenne  is  often  greatly  augmented 
by  the  presents  and  votive  offerings  which  are 
made  by  their  followers  from  idlection  or  fear, 
the  wefuth,  indolence,  and  luxury  of  the  Mahi- 
rajas  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  sode^  ensues  as  the  result  of  their 
disisolttte  and  effeminate  teaching.  Like  the 
deadly  upas,  they  overshadow  society  with 
their  malignant  influences,  in  Western  India 
especiallv,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  counteract 
this  blighting  tendency  that  the  present  work 
has  been  undertaken,  in  the  hope  that  the 
exposure  of  their  acts  and  doctrines  may  even- 
tually bring  their  converts  to  reflect  upon  the 
depravity  of  their  practices,  and  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  such  vicious  doings  with  a 
pure  fiEdth.  The  original  teachers  may  have 
oeen  well-disposed  men,  but  their  descendants 
have  widely  diverged  from  their  courses.  The 
in&tuation  of  the  Yaishnavas  is  so  great  that 
all  the  descendants  of  the  Mahdrdjas  are  held 
from  in&ncy  in  extreme  veneration,  and  are 
nurtured  in  ignorance,  indolence,  and  self- 
indulgence  ;  they  are  empowered  by  their  vota- 
ries to  gratify  tnrough  life  every  vicious  nro- 
pensity ;  and  when,  exhausted  bv  vice,  they 
pass  away  in  premature  old  age.  they  are  held 
by  their  votaries  to  be  translatea  to  tne  regions 
of  perfect  and  ecstatic  bliss ;  for,  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  it  is  a  peculiarly  re- 
markable feature  in  this  sect  that  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  their  gos&ins  is  paid  sole!  v  to  their 
descent,  without  any  reference  to  their  indi- 
vidual sanctity  or  learning;  and  although 
totally  destitute  of  every  pretension  to  even 
personal  respectability,  they  nevertheless  enjoy 
the  unlimited  homage  of  their  followers." 

The  chief  scriptnral  anthority  of  this 
sect  is  the  Bhagavata  Furana^  in  the 
tenth  book  of  which  the  history  of 
Krishna,  as  the  eighth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  is  given  in  ninety  chapters. 
These  have  been  translated  from  the 
Sanskrit  into  the  language  of  Brij,  nnder 
the  name  of  Erem  Sagar,  or  ''  Ocean  of 
Love,''  selected  by  Yallabha  as  the 
foundation  of  his  doctrines,  and  from 
which  he  deduced  the  ideas  which  have 
gradually  expanded  into  the  desecrating 
libertinism  practised  by  his  descendants. 
Our  author  quotes  at  great  length  £rom 
this  work,  which  it  is  curious  to  remark 
was  long  one  of  the  text-books  in  which 
young  l^glish  students  were  required  to 
pass  their  examination  in  HindL  The 
work  is  held  in  the  highest  authority  by 
the  sect  as  a  revelation  £rom  the  Deity 
himself.  Our  author  observes  that ''  its 
true  character  is  doubtless  symbolical  or 
allegorical,  whereas  the  Mcdidr&jahs  by 


interpreting  it  literally,  have  converted 
its  abstruse  significations  into  a  code  of 
vicious  immorality,  not  merely  sanction- 
ing, but  inculcating  the  most  hideous 
sensuality." 

The  following  are  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  the  sect  as  described  by  our 
author.  Yallabha  and  all  his  descend- 
ants are  incarnations  of  the  God  Krishna. 
His  residence  is  far  above  the  three 
worlds,  having,  at  five  hundred  millions 
of  Yojans  below  it,  the  separate  regions 
of  Yishnu  and  Siva,  which  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  immeasurable  superior- 
ity attributed  to  this  sect  by  its  disciples 
as  compared  with  other  sects  of  Hindus. 
The  region  (Gk>uloka)  is  indestructible 
while  everything  else  is  subject  to  anni- 
hilation. In  its  centre  abides  Krishna, 
of  the  colour  of  a  dark  cloud,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  clad  in  yellow  raiment, 
splendidly  adorned  with  celestial  gems 
and  holding  a  flute.  He  is  surrounded 
by  his  wife  Eadha,  and  three  hundred 
millions  of  Gopis  or  female  companions, 
each  holding  a  separate  palace  of  her 
own  with  tluee  millions  of  female  atten> 
dants.  Two  of  these  G^pis  once  quar- 
relled about  the  god,  and,  having  cursed 
each  other,  the  effect  was  such  that  they 
fell  from  heaven  with  all  their  retinue. 
Krishna,  out  of  affection  to  them,  de- 
scended to  earth  and  took  the  form  of 
a  man  to  effect  their  restoration,  and 
appeared  first  in  the  form  of  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  and  afterwards  of  his  son, 
in  whose  form  he  completed  the  salvation 
of  both  Gopis  with  their  millions  of  at 
tendants.  The  same  process  is  repeated 
by  successive  generations  of  Mahdrdjas. 
Bom  as  incarnations  of  Krishna,  they  re- 
deem their  followers  by  sending  them 
to  Gouloka,  where  the  disciple,  if  a  male, 
is  changed  into  a  Gopi  and  obtains  the 
everlasting  happiness  of  living  in  per- 
petual intercourse  with  Krishna  in  the 
heavens.  On  the  authority  of  this 
childish  legend  are  founded  the  doctrines 
of  the  8ect,{the  ''  Pushti  Manga,"  or  way 
of  enjoyment,  a  sort  of  creed  for  the 
convenience  of  votaries  who  had  neither 
leisure,  education  nor  inclination  to 
study  the  doctrines  in  detail  There 
are  ten  principal  tenets  inculcating  the 
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duty  of  belief  in  the  legend  with  only 
two  moral  precepts,  which  are  to  adopt 
the  society  of  the  good,  knowing  them 
to  be  divine,  and  to  see  not  the  faults 
but  speak  the  truth.  In  his  account  of 
the  divine  revelation  of  his  tenets 
Yallabha  states  that  they  were  revealed 
to  him  at  midnight  on  a*  given  date, 
when  God  visibly  uttered  words  which 
are  here  repeated  word  for  word.  "  By 
entering  into  relation  with  Brahma  aU 
persons'  sins  of  body  and  mind  are 
washed  away."  Then  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  sin  which 
it  is  stated  ceased  to  exist  after  the  above 
relation  with  Brahma  has  been  estab- 
lished. Nothing  must  be  accepted  by 
the  disciple  till  it  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  Deity,  and  nothing  dedicated  which 
has  not  been  offered.  This  seems  to  be 
the  root  of  all  those  doctrines  of  the  sect 
which  gave  its  priests  such  unlimited 
power  over  the  persons  and  possessions 
of  their  votaries.  '^Here,"  says  our 
author,  ''we  have  the  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  sin  and  its  mode  of  expir- 
ation or  absolution,  and  here  is  the  first 
insinuation  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  Guru  teacher  as  the  direct  medi- 
ator. 

Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the 
indescribable  torments  which  await  the 
sixty^ven  mortal  diiB,  many  of  which 
are  connected  with  disrespect  or  disre- 
gard for  the  spiritual  teacher.  Every- 
where the  teacher  is  described  as  the 
Deity  himself: — 

"Totally  without  desires,  without  wants, 
with  all  desires  fulfilled,  possessed  of  aU  vir- 
tues, the  head  of  all  those  who  appreciate 
sensual  or  inteUectoal  pleasure  or  poetry, 
desirous  of  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  his  devotees, 
why  should  he  want  anything,  himself  the 
creator  of  endless  crores  (ten  millions)  wherein 
his  glory  is  diffused  all  over  ?  Inspirer  or  pro- 
peller of  the  souls  of  all  animated  beings,  he 
IS  to  be  regsurded  as  God— nay,  even  greater 
thui  Qod,  for  if  God  gets  angir,  the  Guru 
Bava,  or  Divine  Teacher,  is  able  to  save, 
whereas  if  the  Guru  is  displeased,  nobody  is 
able  to  save.'' 

In  order  that  the  offerings  to  the 
Mah^rdja  should  be  unlimited  it  is  not 
prescribed  what  they  are  to  be.  Every- 
thing 18  to  be  offered,  and  the  promised 


reward  is  the  highest  heaven,  whaau 
the  mere  worship  of  G^  entitles  aolf 
to  an  inferior  pandise. 

All  earthly  possessions  are  sununel 
up  in  the  three  expreaaions  ''Tan,''  t.e., 
the  body  is  all  its  relations — ''Man,"  the 
mind,  with  all  its  facultiee  and  qualities; 
and  ''Dhan,"  all  earthly  posseasioiiB 
and  reUtions.  Everything  most  be 
offered  to  the  Mah4r^a  before  it  csn  be 
rightfully  enjoyed  by  the  owner. 

These  doctrines  ^are  the  foundation 
of   the    horrible    practices  which  led 
to    the    trial  before  the  E^h  Court 
in  Bombay.     Curious  extracts  are  (^ven 
from  a  work  pubUahed  in  1860,  by 
a   Society    for    the  Diffosicm  of  the 
Yishnava  Beligion.       It  explains  the 
Pantheistic  doctrine,    that   the  whole 
universe  is  the  spirit  of  God,  and  has 
become  in  parti  all  forms,  so  that  in 
everything  done  in  the  world  ''  He  is  at 
play  with  His  own  cpirit."     "T^th 
God,  therefore,  the  relation  of  my  own 
and  another's  does  not  exist ;  all  is  Iffis 
own ;  consequently  sin,"  even  the  groeB- 
est,  <<  does  not  affect  HiuL"     The  sin 
of  enjoying  other  people's  things  aflecis 
ihU  world.  '*  With  God,  nothing  what- 
ever is  alien — God   has  therefore  or- 
dained sin  for  this  worid,"  and  so  on, 
ending  in  a  justification  of  eveiy  kind 
of  the  grossest  immorality.    It  is  one 
of  the  curious  results  of  the  European 
civilization  which  is  pervading  India» 
that  the  iufsonous  doctrines  inculcated 
by  this  book  should  be  printed  and 
published  under  a  name  wMch  signifieB 
"Promoter  of  our  religion  and  Destroyer 
of  doubt"     Our  author^s  chapter  on 
this  subject  closes  mtha  list  of  seventy- 
four  works,  which  are  authorities  wiih 
this  sect.    More  than  half  of  them  are 
translations  from  Sanskrit  works  writ- 
ten with  great  learning  and  acuteness. 
The  author  next  gives  an  account  of 
the  forms  of  worship  and  psalmody  of 
the  sect,  the  servile  ceremonies  with 
which '  the  Mahdrijas  are  adored  asi  in- 
carnations of  the  divinity  by  their  fol- 
lowers,   their    wonderfully   \samm 
livings  and  the  curious  mixture  oij^ 
ligion  and  epicurean  indulgences  which 
characterise  all  their  proceedings. 
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The  effect  of  these  doctrines,  perva- 
ding it  mnfit  be  remembered  not  an 
obscore  or  small  sect,  bat  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  mercantile  commu- 
nities in  Western  India,  is,  of  course, 
most  marked  in  the  weaker  sex.  Our 
author  observes : — 

"These  preceptors  imbue  their  teaehineB 
Tritii  the  idea  that  all  emanates  from  the  high- 
est SQUioe  of  spiritual  inspiration,  they  them- 
selves being  a!o6olately  its  fiill  impersonation 
upon  earth ;  and  their  doctrines  impressively 
inculcating  that  they  are  even  supenor  to  the 
Divinity  Himsedf,  because,  althou^  ostensibly 
the  mere  medium  of  communication  between 
Him  and  the  worshippers,  they  can  save 
when  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Ood,  and  can 
grant  absolution  and  ensure  pardon  to  the 
positive  certainty  of  their  votaries  evidently 
enjoying  the  dehghts  of  puadise.  The  moral 
nature  of  the  devotees  beine  thus  controlled 
and  subjugated,  thi^  succumb  slaviahly  to  the 
infatuation,  unconscious  of  the  foul  snare  into 
which  they  M ;  and,  under  the  supposition 
that  they  obtain  honour  and  spiritual  exalta- 
tion by  immoral  contact  with  these  incarna- 
tions of  Dei^,  lend  themselves  willingly  to 
minister  to  their  corrupt  pleasures.  The  Ma- 
biuij  is  invited  to  the  houses  of  the  Yaish- 
navas  when  they  are  sick,  or  on  the  point  of 
death ;  in  the  hitter  case  he  puts  his  foot  on 
the  breast  of  the  dyine  person  with  a  view  to 
free  Um  from  sin,  ana  receives  in  return  for 
the  blessings  he  thus  confers  from  ten  to  a 
thousand  rupees.  In  Bombay  alone  there  are 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  V alabhikch&iyans. 
We  may  theorefore  form  some  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  depravity  of  the  priests 
percolates  through  this  community,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  we  most  wealthy  and  most  in- 
telligent inhabitants  of  Bombay ;  and  to  how 
mu<£  greater  an  extent  it  may  indirectly  cor- 
rupt society  by  its  contaminating  influence. 
The  Yaihuavas  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
blowing  to  the  followers  of  other  sects  the 
book  containing  the  poetry,  and  indeed  all 
the  books  issued  by  the  Manias.'* 

The  preliminary  initiation  of  the 
Yallabhdchdryans  commences  very  early 
in  life.  The  first  instruction  takes  place 
at  the  age  of  two,  three,  or  four  years. 
llie  child  is  then  taken  to  the  Mahdrdj, 
who  repeats  to  it  the  '^  Astakshar  man- 
tra," or  formula  of  eight  letters,  namely, 
"  Sri  Krishna  is  my  refuge.*'  This  the 
child  is  made  to  repeat  after  the  Ma-, 
haiij,  who  then  passes  round  its  neck 
a  string  of  beads,  and  the  ceremony  is 
complete.  The  second  initiation,  called 
by  a  name  which  signifies  ''consign- 
ment," takes  place  at  the  end  of  eleven 


or  twelve  years,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
female  upon  her  marriage.  The  initiat- 
ed then  becomes  a  full  member  of  the 
sect,  and  is  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life. 
This  is  the  celebrated  absolute  self- 
dedication  to  Krishna,  and  his  incarna- 
tion the  Mah4r^,  and  is  known  by  a 
Sanskrit  name  signifying  ''union  with 
the  Supreme  Being."  The  votary  is 
required  to  repeat  the  formula  daOy 
mentally,  and  alone  after  bathing,  and 
it  may  not  be  recited  to  any  one.  It  is 
in  Sanskrit,  and  runs  thus : — 

"  '  Om.  Sri  Krishna  is  my  refrige.  I  who 
am  suffering  the  infinite  pain  and  torment 
produced  by  enduring  for  a  thousand  mea- 
sured years  separation  from  Krishna,  do 
to  the  worshipftd  Krishna  consecrate  my 
body,  organs  oi  sense,  life,  heart,  and  othec 
fiEMnilties,  and  wife,  house,  fiunily,  proper^ 
with  my  own  sei£  I  am  thy  slave,  0 
Krishna!' 

''  For  the  performaRoe  of  each  of  these  cere- 
monies the  Mahdraj  is  paid  a  fee  in  money, 
which  is  not  usually  restncted  to  the  prescribed 
amount,  but  is  ordinarily  accompanied  with 
collateral  presents,  depending  upon  the  opu- 
lence, position,  or  devotion  of  the  votaiy." 
[This  profession  absolves  from  all  sins  previ- 
ously committed.]  "  It  is  not  a  barren  prin- 
ciple, it  must  bear  fruit ;  as  the  preceptor 
says :  '  To  each  of  us  (himself  a  Krishna)  you 
thus  offer  your  body,  your  soul,  your  wives, 
your  sons,  your  daughters,  your  body,  mind, 
and  property.  Before  you  enjo^  any  portion 
of  "alum"  you  must  offer  it,  him,  or  her  to 
your  Qod,  personified  in  us.'  'The  new  fiill 
sectary,'  observes  Karsanda^  'thus  goes  forth, 
although  disencumbered  of  his  sins,  yet  heavily 
burdened  morally,  and  without  a  claim  to  any 
possession,  for  in  this  formality  he  has  re- 
nounced every  possession  to  his  Mahdrdj.'  " 

After  describing  the  marks  and  secret 
signs  by  which  the  Sectaries  recognize 
each  other,  our  author  proceeds : 

"  He  goes  forth  thus  to  be  recognused  by  his 
brother  Sectarians"  as  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tee of  the  Mahardi  "to  whom  he  has  dese- 
crated the  purity  of  nis  home  imder  the  terrible 
threat  of  the  denial '  of  the  deliverance  of  his 
soul  and  of  its  reabsorption  into  the  divine 
essence;'  under  the  threat  here,  also,  of  ex- 
communication from  all  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  devotees,  and  under  the  prohibition  of 
enjoying  food,  or  participation  in  the  worship 
of  his  idoL  His  oontemi>t  can  be  purged  only 
by  presents  and  submission,  or  by  the  strong 
act  of  renunciation  of  the  sect,  which  few  have 
the  moral  courage  to  resolve  upon,  chained  as 
they  are  by  the  relations  of  life  or  the  arti- 
ficial bondage  of  a  conventional  condition  of 
society." 
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Of  couise  the  cam  is  even  worse  with 
legard  to  the  female  devotees.  After 
describing  the  puerile  and  immoral 
forms  of  this  so-called  religion,  our 
author  observes : — 

"  It  must  astonish  eveiy  one  that  such  de- 
basing practices  should  proceed  from  the  reli- 
gious code  of  intelligent,  if  not  educated  \fa- 
sons ;  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  think 
and  to  test  everything  by  reason  and  common 
sense,  can  scaicelj  beueve  that  such  fanaticism 
can  exist  in  an  enlig^htened  age.  India  was 
the  centre  of  civilization  for  ages,  while  other 
portions  of  the  world  were  in  a  state  of  bar- 
Dsrism ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  remark- 
able that  it  should  be  the  locale  of  this  pesti- 
lential moral  miasma,  which  the  rapid  and 
almost  universal  spread  of  intelligence  has 
fiiiled  to  dissipate.  The  existence  of  so  foul 
a  plague-spot  would  suj^gest  that  our  moral 
nature  has  its  antithetiou  phases,  and,  like 
the  luminaries  of  the  sky,  is  now  at  its  zenith 
and  now  at  its  nadir :  and  that  the  absolute 
progression  of  our  race  without  divine  aid  is 
but  an  idle  dream  and  a  baseless  hope.  It 
would  almost  seem  to  be  the  dut3r  of  the  rulers 
of  the  realm  of  India  to  prohibit  these  prac- 
tices in  the  interest  of  our  common  humanity, 
leaving  to  public  opinion  the  delicate  task  of 
correctmg  mere  social  follies  and  aberrations. 
Our  governors  may  be  legitimately  held  to  be 
guarcuans  of  nubbc  monus.  At  any  rate  the 
efforts  of  phuanthropists  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  reformation  of  India  should  be  in- 
creased a  hundredfold." 

A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
effects  of  the  doctrines  and  worship  of 
this  sect,  and  quotes  the  elaborate  judg- 
ment of  Sir  Joseph  Amould  to  show  how 
fatally  this  form  of  Epicureanism  must 
undermine  the  foundation  of  society ;  and 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  and  quotations,  some 
selected  from  the  literary  productions  of 
the  sect  or  its  critics,  others  taken  horn 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial,  testify 
to  the  ineffable  horrors  which  are  the 
result,  and  to  the  moral  paialysis  which 
takes  from  the  votaries  all  power  of 
freeing  themselves  from  its  thraldom. 

A  curious  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
oppressive  exactions  of  the  Mahdngas. 
llie  sumptuous  entertainments  with 
which  they  are  welcomed  in  their  travels, 
the  costly  penalties  with  which  all 
offences  against  their  will  are  punished, 
and  the  system  of  self-taxation  by  which 
an  immense  revenue  is  raised  by  the  sect 
for  the  priests.  Their  votaries  are  among 
the  most  active  traders  in  Western  India 


— the  traffic  in  cloth  is  almoet  monopol- 
ized by  them,  and  they  are  great^'^dealecs 
in  every  important  article  of  trade.  The 
system  of  taxation  appears  to  date  no 
further  back  than  1811,  bat  it  has  been 
most  regular,  and  has  raised  this  owner 
of  the  great  Temple  in  Bombaj  to  a 
place  among  the  richest  inhabitants  of 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  regular  money  contributions 
are  not  less  than  16,000/.  per  amiam. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  some 
of  their  practices  might  bring  them 
within  the  scope  of  the  British  laws, 
the  caste  leaders  proposed  an  agreement 
appropriately  known  as  the  ''Slavery 
Bond,"  binding  the  community  never 
to  summon  a  Maharaj  into  a  Couit  of 
Justice,  and  to  spare  no  expense  to  pro- 
tect him  should  he  be  summoned  by 
others.  Beluctance  was  naturally  shown 
by  some  of  the  sect  to  sign  such  a  docu- 
ment, but  the  Maharajas  closed  the 
doors  of  their  temples  for  eight  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  sect  generally 
gave  in  and  signed  the  document 

But  a  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 
Among  the  causes  which  led  them  into 
difficulties  are  enumerated  religions  dis- 
putes between  them  and  the  Brahmans ; 
secondly,  their  attempts  to  set  np  inunu- 
nity  from  attendance  in  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, the  criticism  of  the  public  press, 
and  their  infatuated  mistake  in  endea- 
vouring to  enforce  the  "Slavery  Bond." 
This  part  of  their  histoxy  is  fall  of 
interest  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  system  of    the  British 
Government  in  India  reacts  on  the  most 
corrupt    and    fossilized    superstitions. 
Orthodox  Hindus  of  other  sects  entered 
into  controversy  with  the  Vashnavas,  to 
prove  that  profligacy  is  nowhere  incul- 
cated in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus^ 
and  rests  on  a  corruption  of  symbolism 
from  its  true  meaning,  introduced  by 
infamous  men  to   sanction  their  own 
deeds.  Public  discussions  between  Brah- 
mans and  the  Mah&r^as  led  to  news- 
paper   controversy.      The    newspaper 
already  referred  to,  started  by  a  Vishnava 
Eefonner,  edited  by  Karsandaa  Mulji, 
and  called  the  Light  of  Truths  soon  ob- 
tained a  wide  circulation.  An  attempt  to 
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claim  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1856  was  defeated 
by  the  firmness  of  the  Court.     "The 
community  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
men  began  to  think,  to  talk  and  to  act 
The  press,  stimulated  by  this  move- 
ment of  society,  gained  courage  to  make 
its  comments.  Kot  only  the  fifteen  or  six- 
teen Guzerati  papers  which  at  that  time 
were  printed  in  the  vernacular  idioms, 
but  three  or  four  English  local  papers 
discussed  the  practice  of  the  Mahdrdjas 
and  '  greatly  eOiocked  the  feeling  of  the 
public  who  had  no  conception  of  the 
enormities  thus  exposed.' "     The  great 
mover  in  this  reform  was  Karsandas. 
No  puns  were  spared  to  intimidate  or 
bribe  him.  Among  other  means  his  oppo- 
nents subsidized   another  native  news- 
paper called  the  Whip,  and  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  combination  of  their  caste, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  were  on 
Her  Majesty's  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  members  of  the  grand  jury.     Kar- 
sandas was  to  be  excommunicated,  and 
an  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council  to  pass  an  act  which  would 
secure  a  permanent  exemption  to  the 
Mahdrdjas  from  attendance  in  Courts  of 
Justice.     Among  the  objects  to  which 
the  caste  was  to  bind  itself,  were : — 

"  (1).  That  a  barrister  of  first-rate  talents 
shoula  be  sent  to  England  with  a  view  to 
secure  a  permanent  exemption  for  the  Mahd- 
rajas  from  attending  in  courts  of  justice.  For 
this  purpose  60,000  rupees  are  to  be  subscribed 
among  the  Hindus.  (2).  That  all  cases  in 
which  the  Mahardjas  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  should  be  referred  to. arbi- 
tration. (3).  That  persons  criticising  the 
doings  of  Mah^jas,  even  in  a  spirit  of  iaSi- 
ness,  should  be  punished  with  exconununica- 
tion." 

Karsandas  retaliated  by  a  series  of 
admirable  articles  in  the  Light  of 
Truths  exposing  the  folly  as  well  as  the 
wickedness  of  the  combination  against 
him,  and  appealing  to  a  just  Providence 
to  support  the  justice  of  his  cause.  This 
appeal  to  publicity  had  a  great  effect 
in  breaking  up  the  combination;  but 
after  further  consultation  the  Mahdrdjas 
resolved  to  attempt  to  crush  the  heroic 
editor  and  his  supporters  by  an  action 
for  libel.     All  the  tyrannical  power  of 
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caste  was  invoked  to  support  the  prose- 
cution, but  the  attempt  brought  them 
within  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  community 
were  convicted  of  conspiracy,  and  fined 
by  the   English   Chief  Justice.    This 
naturally  increased  the    public  excite- 
ment regarding  the  trial,  which  reached 
such  a  height  that  nothing  but  the  stren- 
uous exertions  of  a  powerful  police  pre- 
vented personal  violence  to  Karsandas, 
the  defendant.    This  case  came  on  for 
trial  in  January  1862.     All  the  ablest 
barristers  in  Bombay  were  arrayed  on 
both  sides,  the  defence  being  conducted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstie,  whose 
wonderful  learning  and  intense  earnest- 
ness found  an  appropriate  field  in  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  and  free  thought 
and  liberty  of  speech.  The  trial  extended 
over  forty  days,  sixty   witnesses  were 
examined,  including  not  only  the  chief 
members  of  the  sect  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  but  learned  Europeans  like 
Dr.  Wilson,  and  educated  native  gentle- 
men, who  felt  that  they  were  advancing 
the  best  interests  of  Hindu  society,  in 
probing  to  the  bottom    such    a  wide- 
spread moral  cancer.      The  results  were 
thus  well    expressed    by    Sir    Joseph 
Arnould ;  after  arguing  that  the  time  of 
the  court  had  been  wasted  on  such  a 
trial,  he  said  : — 

"  It  seems  impossible  that  this  matter  should 
have  been  diacossed  thus  openly  before  a  popu- 
lation 80  intelligent  as  that  of  the  natives  of 
Western  India  without  producing  its  resulto. 
It  has  probably  taught  some  to  think ;  it  must 
have  led  many  to  inquire.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  theology  which  has  been  before  us  ;  it  is  a 
question  of  morality.  The  principle  for  which 
tne  defendant  (Karsandas)  and  his  witnesses 
have  been  contending  is  simply  this,  that  what 
is  morally  wron^  cannot  be  theologically  right; 
that  when  practices  which  sap  the  very  foun- 
dations of  morality,  which  involve  a  violation 
of  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  Right 
are  established  in  the  name  and  under  the 
sanction  of  Religion,  they  ought  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  society,  and  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  itself  to  be  publicly  denounced  and 
exposed.  They  have  denounced,  they  have 
exposed  them.  At  a  risk  and  at  a  cost  which 
we  cannot  adequately  measure,  these  men 
have  done  determined  battle  against  a  foul 
and  powerful  delusion.  Thejr  have  dared  to 
look  custom  and  error  boldly  in  the  face,  and 
proclaim  before  the  world  of  their  votaries  that 
their  evil  is  not  good,  that  their  lie  is  not  the 
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troth.  In  thus  doing  th67  have  done  bravely 
and  well.  It  may  be  allowable  to  express  a 
hope  that  what  they  have  done  will  not  have 
been  in  vain ;  that  the  seed  they  have  sown 
will  bear  its  firuit ;  that  their  courage  and  con- 
sifltency  will  be  rewarded  by  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  whom  their  words  and 
their  examples  have  quickened  into  thought 
and  animated  realstaDoe,  whose  homes  they 
have  helped  to  deanse  ftom  loathsome  sensu- 
ality, and  whose  souls  they  have  set  free  from 
a  debasing  bondage." 

Every  one  will  concur  in  the  remarks 
with  which  Karsandas  concludes  his 
history  of  the  case : — 

"  The  history  of  the  sect  of  Yallabh^iaiya 
which  has  be^  here  unfolded  reads  like  a 
chapter  of  romance.  It  is  the  histoiy  of  a 
sect  in  which  immoiality  is  elevated  to  the 
rai^  of  a  divine  law.  The  immutable  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  the  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  virtue  and  vice,  human 
personality  and  human  responsibility,  are  lost 
and  confounded  in  a  system  of  theology  which 
b^ins  in  sensuality  and  ends  in  the  complete 
subversion  of  the  first  principles  of  our  common 
nature.  Such  a  system  has  perhaps  no  paral- 
lel in  the  annals  of  our  race.  Its  eflfects  can 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  It 
has  checked  and  arrested  the  healthy  growth 
of  all  moral  power.  It  has  furnished  its  vota- 
ries with  principles  of  action  which,  if  carried 
out  in  their  integrity,  must  produce  the  disso- 
lution of  society ;  for  it  treats  holiness  in  life 
as  a  crime,  and  proclaims  to  '  the  world  and 
its  votaries'  that  man  becomes  acceptable  to 
his  Maker  in  and  through  sin.  It  would  be 
Strang  indeed  if  the  discussions  awakened  by 
the  tnai  should  bring  about  no  tangible  result. 
The  sect,  though  to  all  appearance  powerful  in 
organization,  is  in  an  unsettied  state.  While 
the  old  and  bigoted  cling  with  pertinacity  to 
the  docmas  of  theur  childhood,  the  young  and 
the  educated  detach  themselves  more  and 
more  from  its  contaminating  influences.  As- 
sailed from  without  and  racked  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  YallabhiLcharyan  uuth  must 
sooner  or  later  be  supe  ^seded  b  v  a  more  rational 
form  of  worship.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  thorough  revolution  are  great  but  not  insur- 
mountable. That  the  power  of  the  Mahdrijas 
for  evil  is  not  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  is 
one  aga  of  progress.  Let  us  express  a  fervent 
hope  that  by  the  combined  exertions  and  the 
stoulv  co-operation  of  all  lovers  of  troth  and 
moral  purity,  the  Yallabhdchdryas  may  emerge 
from  the  darkness  of  error  and  fiilsehood  into 
the  glorious  light  of  day,  and  that  the  foith 
procbdmed  by  Yailabha  fom:  hundred  years 
ago  may  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
enormities.'' 


The  subsequent  career  of  KaouLdas 
in  no  way  belied  the  promise  of  ttiii  liis 
first  effort  at  social  reform.  Hetiice 
yisited  England,  and  wrote  an  admt- 
able  history  of  his  travels,  which  is 
translated  into  Guzerati  and  Mahnt^ 
and  is  deservedly  regarded  as  a  Tih- 
able  addition  to  modem  and  origioal 
Hindu  literature  ;  but  in  viaitiog 
Europe  he  brought  himself  within  ih 
power  of  those  members  of  hu  caste 
who  had  a  grudge  against  him  k 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  exposed 
the  numerous  wickednesses  of  their 
religious  leaders.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated and  expelled  from  caste.  He 
might  at  any  time  have  purchased  le- 
adnussion,  by  submission  to  the  caste 
rulers,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fine 
and  by  performing  one  or  two  childish 
but  degrading  ceremonies,  which  he 
justly  considered  as  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  a  human  being.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  European  to  realiw  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  tenor  of  cute 
excommunication.  I  haye  heard  few 
things  more  pathetic  than  a  detail  of 
them  firom  one  who  has  suffered  tiieni 
for  the  cause  of  truth ;  but  Earsandis 
scorned  to  obtain  immunity  ftOTo.  sach 
punishment  by  any  admission  which 
hefeltto  be  contra^  to  troth,  andk 
remained  excommunicated  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  was,  no  dooht, 
hastened  by  the  wearing  persecatioii 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  Bat  though 
firm  as  a  rock  when  his  principles  were 
at  stake,  I  never  met  a  maa  of  mon 
modest  or  unassuming  demeanoux,  with 
less  self-seeking  and  more  of  the  spirit  ol 
the  true  martyr.  I  know  of  no  more 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  the  races 
of  Hindostan  thAn  the  existence  among 
them  of  men  like  Karsandas  Mulji;  aBd 
I  can  testify  from  my  own  knowledi;^ 
that  Karsandas  was  by  no  means  a  soli- 
tary example  of  high  moral  exceto^ 
developed  under  circumstancea  whicn 
at  first  sight  seemed  sufficient  t|. 
blight  anything  like  sound  moral  M* 
ing. 


To  be  continued. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FIRTH. 


I.— FROM  A  FOURTH-PAIR  WINDOW. 

The  sky  is  dappled  blue  with  doads  that  stray. 
like  frozen  waves  the  roofs  go  rolling  down 
The  valley  steeps,  hut  weatherworn  and  brown 

Steeple  and  stack  shoot  mastlike  toward  the  day. 

Pandean  pipes  whereon  the  winds  would  play. 
Long  rows  of  chimney  pots  the  ridges  crown ; 
And  black  on  slates  and  skylights  flicker  and  frown 

Shadows  of  smoke  that  streams  and  wings  that  sway. 

The  city's  monstrous  voices  surge  to  me, 

The  mist  afar  its  £Euitasies  arranges, 
And  sudden  windows  twinkle  joyously. 

A  blue  grey  streak,  a  fixed  uncertainly, 

A  feJlen  slip  of  sky  that  shifts  and  changes, 
The  Forth  beyond  them  broadens  into  sea. 


II.— AT  QUEENSFERRY. 

The  blackbird  sang,  the  skies  were  clear  and  clean. 

We  bowled  along  a  road  that  curved  its  spine 

Superbly  sinuous  and  serpentine 
Thro'  silent  symphonies  of  glowing  green. 

Sudden  the  Firth  came  on  us — sad  of  mien, 
No  cloud  to  colour  it,  no  breeze  to  line, 
A  sheet  of  dark,  dull  glass,  without  a  sign 

Of  life  or  death,  two  shelves  of  sand  between. 

Water  and  sky  merged  blank  in  mist  together, 

The  fort  loomed  spectral,  and  the  guardship's  spars 
Traced  vague,  black  shadows  on  the  shimmery  glaze. 

We  felt  the  dim  strange  years,  the  grey  strange  weather, 
The  still  strange  laud  unvexed  of  sun  or  stars. 
Where  Lancelot  rides  clanking  thro'  the  haze. 
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III.— FORENOON. 

Soft  as  the  whisper  shut  within  a  shell, 
The  far  sea  rustles  white  along  the  sand ; 
A  tiny  breeze,  blown  wanton  from  the  land, 

Be-dimplea  it  with  kisses  visible. 

A  dim,  blue  dream,  the  Fife  hills  sink  and  swell; 
The  large  light  quiTers,  and  from  strand  to  strand 
A  vast  content  seems,  breathing,  to  expand, 

And  the  deep  heaven  smiles  down  a  sleepy  spell. 

Black  bathers  dance ;  the  girders  of  the  pier 
Stand  softened  forth  against  the  quiet  blue ; 
Dogs  bark,  and  wading  children  take  their  pleasure. 

A  horse  comes  charging  round,  and  I  can  hear 
The  gallop's  wild  wsdtz  rhytiim,  falling  thro', 
Change  to  the  trot's  deliberate  polka  measure. 

IV.— VENUS  EN  HERBE. 

Ten  summers  old  the  little  maid  appears, 

With  March  blue  eyes  and  hair  of  pale  March  gold, 
And  full  red  lips,  yet  ignorant  and  cold, 

And  peachbloom  cheeks,  unstained  of  any  tears. 

Sweet  with  the  supple  promise  that  endears, 
Her  shape  suggests  a  tale  of  love  half  told. 
Her  dainty  dress  falls  graceful,  fold  on  fold, 

With  all  the  careless  charm  of  perfect  years. 

Her  slim  legs'  languid  pose,  her  subtle,  sweet 
And  sudden  changing  glance,  the  innocent  wile 
In  her  child  laugh  reveal  her  farther  yet : 

A  sketch  that  Time,  the  artist,  will  complete 
With  loving  tones  and  touches,  till  it  smile 
On  all  the  world,  an  exquisite  coquette. 

v.— MUSIC  AMBULANT.     '   ' 

The  beach  was  crowded.     Pausing  now  and  then, 
He  groped  and  fiddled  doggedly  along. 
His  worn  face  beaming  on  the  thoughtless  throng 

The  stony  peevishness  of  sightless  men. 

He  seemed  scarce  older  than  his  clothes.    Again, 
Grotesquing  thinly  many  an  old  sweet  song, 
So  cracked  his  viol,  his  hand  so  frail  and  wrong. 

You  hardly  could  distinguish  one  in  ten. 

He  stopped  at  last,  and  sat  him  on  the  sand, 
And,  grasping  wearily  his  bread-winner, 
Stared  dim  toward  the  blue  immensity. 

Then  leaned  his  head  upon  his  poor  old  hand« 
He  may  have  slept,  he  did  not  speak  or  stir, 
His  pose  expressed  a  vast  despondency. 
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VI.— BACK  VIEW. 

I  watched  you  aaimter  down  the  sand, 

Serene  and  large,  the  golden  weather 

Flowed  radiant  round  your  peacock  feather, 
And  glistered  from  your  jewelled  hand. 

Your  tawny  hair,  turned  strand  on  strand 

And  bound  with  ribands  blue  together, 

Streaked  the  rough  tartan,  green  like  heather^ 
That  round  your  lissome  shoulder  spanned. 

Tour  grace  was  quick  my  sense  to  seize. 

The  quaint,  looped  hat,  the  twisted  tresses. 
The  close-drawn  scarf,  and  under  these 

The  flowing,  flapping  draperies — 
My  thought  your  outline  still  caresses, 
Eococo,  charming,  Japanese  I 

VII.— DOGS  ON  THE  BEACH. 

This  to  the  dog  must  be  a  paradise ! 

Free  as  the  wind  his  instincts  he  enjoys, 

Horses  he  frightens,  children  he  decoys, 
Policemen  and  the  muzzle  he  defles. 

He  swims,  barks,  races,  basks  and  snaps  at  flies. 

Life  is  to  him  a  Qpace  of  blissful  noise, 

All  sun  and  sea,  and  stones  and  idle  boys, 
And  sand  his  ideal  cave  to  realize. 

See  the  retriever  burrowing  quite  alone ! 
Mark  you  the  orgasm  tremulous  in  his  tail. 
His  flaglike  ears,  wild  eyes,  and  eager  tongue  ! 

He  stops,  he  trots  to  find  a  certain  stone. 
Superb  and  slow  returning — as  to  hail 

Saved  by  his  act  the  country  whence  he  sprung! 

VIII.— RAIN. 

The  sky  saggs  low  with  convoluted  cloud. 

Heavy  and  imminent,  rolled  from  rim  to  rim. 

And  wreaths  of  mist  be-veil  the  further  brim 
Of  the  leaden  sea,  all  spiritless  and  cowed. 

The  rain  is  falling  sheer  and  strong  and  loud. 
The  strand  is  desolate,  the  distance  grim 
With  stormful  threats,  the  wet  stones  glister  dim, 

And  to  the  wall  the  dank  umbrellas  crowd. 

At  home  1 — the  soaked  shrubs  whisper  dismal-mooded. 
The  rails  are  strung  with  drops,  and  steeped  the  grasses. 
Black  chimney- shadows  streisik  the  shiny  slates. 

A  draggled  fishwife  screeches  at  the  gates, 
The  baker  hurries  dripping  on,  and  hooded 
In  her  stained  skirt  a  pretty  housemaid  passes. 
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IX.— FISHWIFE. 

A  hard  north-easter  &£fy  'winten  long 

Has  hronxed  and  shrivelled  sere  ha  &oe  and  neck; 

Her  locks  are  wild  and  grey,  her  teeth  a  wreck; 
Her  foot  is  huge,  her  bowed  leg  spare  and  strong. 

A  wide  blue  cloak,  a  squat  and  stordj  throng 
Of  brief  blue  coats,  a  match  without  a  speck, 
A  white  vest  broidered  black,  her  person  deck, 

Nor  seems  their  stem  and  old-world  qnaintness  wrong. 

Her  great  creel  forehead  slnng,  she  wanders  nigh, 

Eamng  the  heavy  strap  with  gnarled,  brown  fingers, 
A  deep  esorience  in  her  anxious  eye, 

Ever  and  anon  imploring  you  to  buy, 

As  looking  down  the  street  she  onward  Ungers, 
Reproachful,  with  a  strange  and  doleful  cry. 


X.— TWILIGHT. 

The  sunset's  roses  fednt  and  fiedn  decline. 
Inshore  the  still  sea  shimmers  scale  on  scale, 
like  an  enormous  coat  of  magic  mail — 

Sheet  silver  shot  with  tremulous  opaline. 

Bare  boats  travorse  it,  glidingly  supine. 

The  Inchkeith  light  by  moments  flashes  pale. 

The  distance  darkles,  and  a  Dair  grey  sail 
Melts  vague  into  the  solemn  evenshine. 

The  thickening  dusk  is  quick  with  pattering  feet 

And  swishing  dresses^  and  the  airs  of  June 
With  broad  sea  scents  and  Uown  cigars  are  sweet; 

And  over  yonder,  where  the  ripples  beat, 

Sweetheuts  are  wandering,  while  the  yellowing  moon 
Sails  the  blue  lifb,  and  wide  stars  glance  and  greet. 

William  Ernest  Hbnlbt. 
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THE   EXPI^ORING   EXPEDITIONS  TO   WESTERN  YUNNAN   OF 

1868  AND  1875. 


DxTRiKO  the  last  few  months  the  public 
mind  has  beea  sgitsted  by  the  ques- 
tions arisijig  out  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Margaiy,  and  the  forcible  stoppage  of 
a  peaceful  party  of  British  explorers  on 
the  frontier  of  Bnrmah  sBd  Chins.  The 
expedition  vraa  under  the  pennission  snd 
protection  of  the  King  of  Bunnah.  Mr. 
Margary  travelled  wiUi  special  passports 
and  authority  fnom  the  Fekin  Govem- 
ment.  There  haye  appeared  many  arti- 
cles, some  temperately  diBcuBsuig  the 
question  as  to  the  really  guilty  parties ; 
others  intemperately  assuming  the  trea- 
chery of  either  or  both  of  the  Bormese 
and  Chinese.  While  hearing  the  freqaent 
discussions  of  the  subject^  the  writer 
has  l>een  made  aware  that  the  train  of 
events  which  culminated  in  the  tragedy 
of  Fehruary  Slat  is  very  partially 
knoivn,  save  to  the  few  who  have  been 
especially  interested  therein. 

li^ow  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Chinese  Government  will  be  required 
to  render  access  to  Yunnan  secure,  as 
well  as  to  punish  the  guilty  parties,  a 
brief  sketch  of  these  events  will  be 
not  unacceptable  to  many ;  and  no  one 
need  dread  a  discussion  of  rival  trade 
routes^  or  intrasion  on  the  province  of 
our  diplomatists.  Both  commerce  and 
science  have  always  had  their  martyrs. 
To  judge  the  guilty,  and  apportion 
punishment,  is  not  the  province  of  the 
votaries  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Ten  years  ago  our  knowledge  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  kingdom  of 
IBurmah  and  the  Western  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yunnan  was  partial  and  in- 
ex^act.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
new  British  port  of  Eangoon  had  be- 
gun to  force  our  merchants'  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  overland  trade 
between  Burmah  and  China.  Tradition 
and  history  pointed  to  such  a  trade  as 
liaving  long  existed  vid  Bhamo,  a  town 


on  the  upper  Irrawaddy.  Bormese 
annals  told  of  wan  with  China,  aiising 
out  of  wrongs  done  to  Chinese  mer- 
chants, and  of  treaties  in  which  the 
chief  article  referred  to  the  re-opening 
of  the  ''gold  snd  silver  road,"  and  the 
restoration  of  former  commerce. 

The  almost  forgotten  observations  oi 
Hannay,  Bayfield,  Symes,  and  other 
Englishmen,  testified  to  the  importuee 
of  the  trade  canied  on,  and  of  Bhamo 
as  the  emporium. 

Baron  des  Granges  in  1848,  and  Dr. 
Clement  Williams  in  1863,  had  urged 
the  claims  of  this  line  of  communication 
on  all  interested  in  the  matter;  and 
Colonel  Phayre  had  secured  in  the  Bur- 
mese treaty  of  1862  a  clause  allowing 
and    regulating    British  trade  in    and 
through  Upper  Burmah.      But  during 
the  previous  decade,  or  since  1855,  the 
old  Bhamo  trade,  computed  by  Colonel 
Yule  to  have  yearly  amounted  to  half<a- 
million  sterling,  was  said  to  have  ceased. 
Such  scanty  commerce  as  was  stiU  car- 
ried  on   between   the    new    Burmese 
capital,  Mandalay,  and    Yunnan,   was 
conducted  by  the  tedious  overland  route, 
vid  Theinnee,  a  journey  requiring  nearly 
two  months  to  accomplish  it.      This 
change,  though  suspiciously  coincident 
with  the  British  occupation  of  F^gu, 
was  said  to  be  due  to  the  Mohammedan 
rebellion  in  Yunnan,  which  had  been 
devastating   that    wide  province  since 
1855.     As  an  ally,  if  not  as  an  actual 
tributary  of  China,  the  King  of  Bur- 
mah could  not  risk  dealing  with  the 
rebels  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  bolder 
populations   affected   was  not    clearly 
known.     The  commercial  community  of 
Bangoon  pressed  upon  the  Croveniment 
the  desirability  of  at  least  investigating 
the  actual  state  of  things. 

It  might  be  that  the  old  cb"      '    ' 
trade  only  needed  to  be  der 
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stmctioxis  that  the   aimferons   stream 
might  flow  again.      Visions  of  imports 
of  Manchester  goods,  and  return  caigoes 
of    the    rich    products    of    Yunnan, 
KweichaUy  or  even  Szechwan,  presented 
themselves  to  many  a  far-seeing  mer- 
chant   The  then  Commissioner,  Colonel 
Fjtche,  was  not  slow  to  forward  the 
views  of  the  community  under  his  care. 
In  1867  he  ohtained  the  consent  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  the  despatch  of 
an  exploring  party  of  British  officers 
and  commercial  representatives,  charged 
to  examine  the  routes  from  Bhamo  to 
Yunnan,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  to 
Talifu.    The  King  of  Burmah  gave  a 
ready  consent  to  the  passage   of  the 
expedition    through   his    territory.     A 
royal  proclamation  was  issued,  command- 
ing all  officials  to  render  every  aid  in 
their  power ;  and  a  royal  steamer  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Major  Sladen, 
then   resident    at  Mandalay,  and   the 
appointed  leader  of  the  expedition.    The 
English    members  of  the  party  repre- 
sented   engineering    science    and    the 
mercantile  interests,  and  an  escort  of 
fifty  armed  police  accompanied  them. 
The  first   steamer  voyage,  en  Bhamo, 
was  accomplished  in  eight  days  without 
mishap,    which  was  reached    January 
13,  1868.     From  this  town  the  high 
range  of  the  Kakhyen  hilla  could  be 
seen  stretching  away  in  an  unbroken 
line.     Across  and  beyond  there  lay  the 
route  leading  to  the  desired  goal ;  but  a 
month's  delay  had  to  elapse  before  the 
departure  from  Bhamo  could  be  effected. 
In  the  absence  of  governor  or  woon, — 
the  former  holder  of  the  office  having 
been  killed,  while  his  successor  delayed 
his  arrival, — the  subordinate  magistrates 
were  timorous,  and  disinclined  to  act ; 
the  Chinese  merchants  of  Bhamo  having 
first  tried  to  daunt  the  new  comers  by 
predictions  of  failure,  set  to  work  to 
intrigue   for    their    destmction.       No 
wonder,  if  they  regarded  these  foreign 
interlopers  as  heralds  of  a  movement 
which  would  break  down  their  long-pos- 
sessed monopoly. 

Li-see-thai,  a  name  now  familiar  to 
English  ears,  was  then  first  heard  of. 
He  is  of  mixed  Chinese  and  Burmese 
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extraction,  and  was  at  that  time  &  parti- 
san of  the  Imperialist  Chinese,  vho 
still  waged  a  guerilla  war  against  tike 
successful    Mohammedans    holding  \ 
position  which  commanded  the  mad  to 
the  first  leading  Pantha  town,  Momien, 
or  Teng-ye-chow.    He  was  now  engaged 
by  the  Bhamo  Chinese — ^whc  represented 
the  English  as  friends  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans— to  attack  the  party  in  their  ad- 
vance.   Having  become  acquainted  with 
this    danger,  by  a  succe^ol   counter 
move,  the  British  leader  secretly  sent 
letters  to  the  Mohammedan  governor  of 
Momien,  explanatory  of  the  pacific  pnr- 
poses  of  his  journey  and  bespeaking  bis 
his  aid.  Ko  information  could  be  obtained 
of  any  route  across  the  *hiUs  save  one, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  the  Eakhjen 
chief  of  Ponlyne,  through  whose  dis- 
trict this  road  led  by  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Tapeng  river,  which  flows  throngh 
the   hills,    joining    the    Irrawaddj  at 
Bhamo.  He  engaged  to  providemnles  and 
escort  the  party  safely  to  Manwyne,  the 
flrst  town  in  the  vdleys  inhabited  \(j 
a  Shan  population.     It  was  uncertain 
whether  these  Shan  states  would  piove 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  how  far  they  had  become  sub- 
ject to  the  Mohammedan  Chinese.  Itwas 
known  that  the  latter  had  estabhabed  a 
sort  of  government  under  an  elected  em- 
peror, who  resided  at  the  ancieni  and 
holy  city  of  Tali-fu.      It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  he  and  his  people  would 
gladly  assist  in  re-opening  direct  trade 
with  Burmah,  and  Major  Sladen  relied 
on  the  effect  of   his  letters  to  secnie 
a  welcome,  and  an  escort,  if  needed, 
through  the  intervening  valleys  to  Mo- 
mien.   Bhamo  was  left  Febmaiy  26th, 
and  the  fifteen  miles  of  plain  extending 
to  the  base  of  the  hills  were  soon  tia- 
versed.    At  Tsitkaw,  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  hills,  the  avaricious  and 
faithless    nature     of   the    balfsaYage 
Kakhyens  already  began  to  show  itse^ 
but  after  various  delays  and  difficulties 
the  hills  were  entered  on  March  2nd, 
and  on  the  6th,   after  toiling  up  and 
down  rugged  mountain  tracks,  ascend- 
ing to  a  height  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  the   party  encamped  at 
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a    Kakbyen    moimtain    village    called 
Ponsee. 

The  next  day  the  mnlemen  drove  o£f 
all  their  mules,  and  left  the  expedition 
stranded  withont  any  means  of  farther 
progress.  It  would  of  course  have 
been  possible  to  retreat,  leaving  the 
valuable  baggage  a  prey  to  the  high- 
landers,  but  Major  Sladen  decided  on 
a  policy  of  expectant  patience.  In  this 
he  was  soon  encouraged  by  the  return  of 
his  messengers  from  Momien  with  letters 
and  glowing  accounts  of  their  cordial  re- 
ception by  the  Mohammedan  governor. 
The  detention  of  the  party  in  their 
camp  on  the  Ponsee  hill-side  lasted  till 
May  11th.  Daring  this  period  the 
Kakhyen  chiefa,  especially  he  of  Ponlyne, 
tried  by  every  imaginable  form  of  men- 
ace, cajolery,  and  pretended  plans  of  as- 
sistance to  extract  rupees ;  they  cut  o£f 
supplies,  and  invented  or  reported  all 
sorts  of  rumours  of  combinations  on 
the  part  of  Shans,  Chinese,  and  even 
Burmese  to  destroy  the  whole  party. 
The  Bhamo  people,  inflaenced  by  the 
Chinese  merchants,  undoubtedly  did 
all  they  could  to  embarrass  us.  The 
Panthays  were  told  that  the  English 
really  meant  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
territory ;  the  Shans  that  their  country 
was  to  be  conquered.  The  governor  of 
Momien,  however,  was  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  purpose,  and  took  the 
field  in  person  to  drive  li-see-thai  from 
his  stronghold  and  clear  the  way  for 
our  advance.  By  his  influence  the 
Shans  were  brought  to  assist  the  party, 
and  after  all  expectations  of  progress 
seemed  to  have  faded  away,  and  some 
members  of  the  expedition  had  returned 
to  Mandalay,  the  three  remaining 
travellers  found  themselves  en  rotUe  for 
Manwyne.  Doubtless  there  had  been 
a  narrow  escape  from  attack.  Some  of 
the  Eakhyens  had  even  killed  a  bullock, 
and,  dipping  their  swords  in  its  blood, 
had  sworn  to  fall  on  the  camp  by  night, 
but  dissensions  among  themselves  and  a 
wholesome  fear  of  fifty  muskets  averted 
the  danger.  The  two  months'  detention 
converted  all  these  savage  hill-men  into 
friends,  at  least  they  acquired  a  convic- 
tion that  U  paid  better  to  serve  than  to 


thwart  or  attack  an  Englishman.  It  i» 
true  that  even  the  liberality  and  consider- 
ation shown  to  them  cannot  be  said  to 
have  transformed  them  all  into  steadfast, 
trustworthy  allies,  but  a  great  advance 
was  certainly  made  in  winning  their 
confidence,  as  subsequent  events  have 
shown.  Descending  from  the  Kakhyen 
hills  the  explorers  entered  on  a  very 
different  scene. 

The  long  narrow  valley,  stretching 
between  walls  of  lofty  mountains,  down 
which  the  Tapeng  flowed  through  its 
successive  Slum  states  of  Muangla, 
Sanda,  and  Manwyne,  delighted  the  eye 
with  its  natural  beauty.  The  industri- 
ous and  thriving  population  received 
the  visitors  everywhere  with  cordial 
welcome.  Signs  of  the  devastating  war, 
which  had  not  spared  even  these  remote 
towns,  were  not  wanting.  Breached 
walls,  roofless  houses,  and  ruined  templea 
told  the  tale  of  civil  strife,  exasperated 
by  religious  prejudice,  but  the  valley 
was  still  smiling  with  cultivation  and 
teeming  with  busy  life.  Perhaps  the 
change  from  the  monotony  of  moontains 
and  dirtyjsco  wling  Kakhy  ens^made  the  fer- 
tile valley!  and  the  good-humoured  Shans 
seem  more  attractive  than  they  other 
wise  would  have  done,  but  most  pleasant 
was  our  intercourse  with  them,  both  on 
the  upward  and  return  journey,  as  well 
in  the  Sanda  valley  as  in  the  adjacent 
state  of  Hotha,  occupying  a  parallel  valley 
to  the  southwards.  The  result  was 
a  conviction  that  no  obstacle  to  trade  or 
travel  would  arise  from  the  people  or 
the  chiefs  of  the  Shan  states  tributary  to 
China,  if  uninfluenced  by  hottUe  advisers. 
For  it  became  quite  clear  that  after  de- 
bouching from  the  Kakbyen  hills  the 
traveller  is  really  in  the  empire  of  China, 
at  leasl  within  its  normal  boundaries. 
These  Shan  states  were  each  ruled  by 
its  patriarchal  tsawbwa  or  chief,  but  each 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  and  obeyed  the 
governor  of  Momien. 

In  fact,  a  stream  which,  down  a 
deep  glen,  forced  its  way  through  the 
Kakhyen  hills  to  the  Tapeng,  is  the 
ancient  boundary  between  Burmah  and 
China.  This  stream,  named  the  I^am- 
poung,   was    crossed    before    reaching 
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Fonsee.  Beginning  witli  Manwyne,  a 
considerable  and  increasing  Chinese 
element  showed  itself  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  fact  was  borne  in  on  ns 
gradnallj,  but  strongly,  that  both  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Tapeng  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries  ran  but  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  Irrawaddy  Talley.  The 
Kakhyens  themselves,  though  practi- 
cally iudependent  highlanders,  living 
in  clans,  and,  like  true  highlanders, 
ready  to  quarrel  with,  and  plunder 
each  other,  or  any  one  else,  are  fully 
sensible  of  their  position,  as  living 
either  on  Burmese  or  Chinese  ground. 
Manwyne  itself  was  then  a  sort  of  no- 
man's-land,  filled  with  a  lawless  rabble 
of  refugees  and  rowdies,  but  of  the 
towns  next  in  order  a  separate 
Chinese  quarter  existed  in  each  until 
Muangla  was  passed.  From  this  point 
the  road  left  the  valley  of  the  Tapeng, 
and  ascended  that  of  its  affluent,  the 
Taho,  flowing  down  from  the  hills 
north-east  of  Momien.  In  the  next 
Shan  state  of  Muangtee,  two  closely 
neighbouring  towns — Muangtee  and 
]^antin — ^were  respectively  occupied  by 
Shans  and  Chinese.  From  this,  till 
Momien  itself  was  reached,  the  country 
had  been  too  plainly  desolated  by  war. 
Buined  villages  and  neglected  rice- 
fields  told  of  past  industry,  but  now  only 
of  robbers.  The  broken  fugitives  of 
the  Chinese  Imperialist  armies  seemed 
to  haunt  the  hill-sides  of  the  deserted 
valleys.  We  did  not  escape  an  attack, 
though  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  of 
Mohammedan  soldiers  from  Nantin, 
whieh  was  garrisoned  by  them.  And 
two  of  the  Panthay  officers  fell  victims 
to  their  friendship  for  the  Fnglish  visi- 
tors. It  is  well  to  add  that  the  Indian 
€k>vemment  recognized  their  services 
by  a  pecuniary  grant  to  their  families. 
The  paved  road  carried  over  stone- 
bridges  polished  by  incessant  traffic, 
and  even  occasional  iron  suspension- 
bridges,  was  almost  deserted  And 
when  Momien  was  at  last  reached,  the 
city  walls  contained  but  a  few  houses, 
Wanted  by  the  Mohammedan  authori- 
'es  and  their  soldiery. 


This  loity  valley,  at  aheightofneBrlj 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surroanded 
by  mountains,  had  once  been  Utenlly 
crowded  with  inhabitants.    Aioundtk 
city  itself  lay  a  ring  of  large  villageft- 
only  the  graveyards  on  the  hill-Blop« 
and  the  deserted  ruins  now  remaining 
to  bear  witness  to  their  former  popn- 
lousness.     The  numerous  temples  had 
been  sacked  by    Moslem   intolerance, 
although    the    extensive    ruins   still 
showed     abundant     traces     of    the 
wealth  and  devotion  of  the  foimden 
and  worshippers.    The  scanty  zemains 
of  the  Chinese  population  occupied  a 
walled  bazaar  outside  the  dty  gate,  bat 
all  were  poverty-stricken,  and  nnmbets 
were  mere  beggars.     Outside  the  vails, 
robbers  infested  the  ruins,  and  their 
presence  was  manifested  by  oontinnal 
alarms,  and  frequent  executions  of  so- 
called  dacoits,  who  had  made  r^nsals 
on  their  conquerors.     It  was  ahsointely 
unsafe  to  venture  half  a  mile  without  a 
strong  guard;  and  a  visit  to  the  hills 
was    impossible,     Nothing,   howeYei, 
could  exceed  the  cordial  welcome  and 
the  thoughtful  hospitality  extended  h]r 
Tasakone  the  governor  to  his  guests.  The 
Panthay s,  naturally  fraternised  with  the 
Mohammedan  policemen  of  the  esooit, 
and  the  tedium  of  the  stay  from  May  26 
to  July  1 3,  during  which  period  it  rained 
almost  incessantly,  was  relieved  as&ras 
possible  by  the  kindness  of  the  good- 
natured  Panthay  officials.    There  was, 
however,  no  possibility  of  advaneiog  to 
Yungchang,  the  centre  of  trade,  or  to 
Tali'f  u,  the  seat  of  tlie  Mohammedan 
kingdom. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  at 
this  very  time  Mr.  Cooper  was  endea- 
vouring to  reach  Tali  f^m  the  north, 
and  Qamier  and  his  companions  from 
the  Cambodia.  The  capture  of  Yan-naDj 
fu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  an- 
nounced ;  but  the  constant  fighting,  and 
the  numerous  detached  bands  of  Impe^ 
ialist  soldiery,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
do  more  than  send  forward  to  Tali-fa  the 
presents  brought  for  the  purpose.  The 
king,  Suleyman,  sent  letters  of  greeting, 
and  promises  of  a  mission  to  Bangoon, 
when  possible ;  while  the  governor  him- 
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self  eagerly  entered  into  the  arrangements 
for  future  commercial  intercourse,  and 
promised  that  the  duties  to  be  levied 
should  not  be  exorbitant. 

Betuming  from  Momien,  the  party 
retraced  their  steps  to  Manwyne,  baring 
spent  some  days  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  Shans  of  Sanda.  From  Man« 
wyne  a  new  line  of  return  was  adopted. 
Crossing  the  Tapeng  and  the  southern 
border  mountain,  we  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Hotha  Shans,  and  travelled 
along  the  embassy  road,  by  which  in 
olden  times  the  Burmese  embassies  had 
passed  to  the  Moweiy  Land,  and  so  re- 
gained the  Burmese  plain  through  the 
Kakhyen  hills,  south  of  the  Tapeng. 

These  highlanders  appeared  superior 
to  their  country  men  of  Ponsee,  especially 
within  the  Chinese  frontier;  and  the 
only  delays  on  the  journey  were  caused 
by  the  pertinacious  hospitality  of  chiefs, 
who  thought  nothing  of  guiding  their 
visitors  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  way, 
and  over  an  extra  mountain  or  so  to 
gain  the  honour  of  entertaining  them 
for  a  night.    The  Kakhyen  chiefs  firom 
these  southern  hills,  commanding  the 
embassy  road,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
one,  followed  us  to  Bhamo,  and  at  a 
grand  sacrificial  ceremony  held  in  Sep- 
tember,  twelve  took  oaths  of  fidelity 
and  friendship,  according  to  their  most 
solemn  and  binding  form  ;   and  with 
this  interesting  oeremony,  the  expedition 
of  1868  may  be  said  to  have  terminated. 
And  now  what  results  had  been  at- 
tained?    Thanks  to  the  patience  and 
determination  of  the  leader,  almost  all 
had  returned  in  safety,  with  the  loss  of 
only  two,  a  sepoy  and  a  native  zoological 
collector,  who  had  succumbed  to  disMse. 
Friendly  relations  had  been  established 
between  English  visitors,  and  the  suc- 
cessive poptdations,  viz.  the  Kakhyen 
of  the  hills,  the  Shans  of  the  valleys, 
and    the    Mohammedan     Chinese    of 
Yunnan.     It  is  not  the  place  here  to 
speak  of  additions  to  our  stock  of  ethno- 
logical and  physical  knowledge,  but  it 
had  been  distinctly  proved,  partly  by 
our    own    personal     exploration,    and 
partly  by  the  report  of  a  Burmese  sur^ 
veyor  detached  for  the  purpose,  that 


three  nsnal  and  available  routes  lead 
from  Bhamo  to  Momien,  all  passing 
through  the  territory  of  the  Kakhyens, 
who  derive  profits  horn,  the  hire  of  car- 
riage, and  from  dues  accustomed  to 
be  paid  to  the  chiefs.  The  northern 
route  traversed  in  the  outward  journey  is 
the  most  difficult  The  central  or  embassy 
route  partly  traversed  in  the  return, 
ranks  next  in  fjEusility,  but  the  easiest, 
although  longest,  is  the  road  which, 
starting  horn.  Sawaddy,  a  village  on  the 
river,  below  Bhamo,  leads  through  lower 
hiUs  to  Muangmou,  and  thence  turns  to 
the  north  east  to  Nantin,  at  the  latter 
placeall  the  three  lines  of  communication 
converge,  and  from  thence  the  Chinese 
high  road  leads  to  Momien.  By  the 
latter  route  it  was  gathered  that  most 
of  such  traffic  as  then  existed  was  con- 
veyed. That  no  great  engineering 
difficulties  would  occur  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  good  hill  road  through 
the  Kakhyen  county  was  proved  by  tibe 
report  of  Mr.  Gordon,  who  joined  the 
expedition  on  its  return  journey  at 
Muangla ;  but  the  road  over  high  hills, 
or  along  valleys,  through  friendly  Shans 
or  greedy  highlanders  could  only  lead 
to  a  province  devastated  by  war,  where 
the  conquenog  rebels  ruled  over  a 
people,  politically  and  religiously 
hostile. 

The  Panthays  were  ready  enough  to 
welcome  English  traders  or  travellers, 
but  they  could  not  secure  the  roads,  nor 
were  the  natural  prejudices  of  the 
Chinese  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the 
spectacle  of  friendly  intercourse  between 
those  whom  they  esteemed  rebels  and 
the  foreigners.  If  the  march  of  events 
had  established  a  settled  and  peaceful 
Mohammedan  kingdom,  the  good  re- 
sults achieved  by  Major  Sladen  would 
have  borne  abundant  fruit. 

It  may,  however,  be  briefly  said,  that 
the  objects  of  the  exploration,  in  verify- 
ing the  reports  as  to  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  Burmah  and  China,  in 
investigating  the  political  relations  of 
the  population,  and  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  in  conciliating  the  various  chiefis, 
and  their  subjects  to   whom  English- 
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men  were  then  first  made  known,  were 
folly  attained.  With,  that  consciousness, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  which 
went  and  retomed  in  1868  can  console 
himself  for  the  absence  of  any  recogni- 
tion of  his  senices. 

An  immediate  outcome  of  the  work 
done  was  the  establishment  of  an 
English  assistant  political  agent  at 
Bhamo.  A  handsome  residence  was 
erected  outside  the  town,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  British  residents  have  since 
maintained  the  then  acquired  influ- 
ence of  the  British  flag,  and  from  this 
distant  outpost,  two  hundred  miles 
from  any  countrymen,  watched  the 
prospects  and  interests  of  trade. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  state 
of  Yunnan  continued  to  be  that  of  in- 
ternecine warfare,  but  the  desultory 
efforts  of  the  Imperialist  Chinese  were 
at  last  exchaoged  for  more  actiye  hos- 
tility. It  is  probable  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pekin  discovered  the  truth 
that  their  high  officials  were  embezzling 
the  funds  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
suppressing  the  rebellion.  Perhaps  too 
the  news  that  the  Panthays  began  to 
hope  for  English  support,  awoke  the 
slow-going  Chinese  mind  to  the  necessity 
of  prompt  and  resolute  action. 

In  May,  1872,  Prince  Hassan,  son  of 
the  Mohammedan  king,  made  his  way 
to  Eangoon,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
London  with  a  retinue  and  presents, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  at  least  a  re- 
cognition of  his  father's  government  as 
de  facto  existing.  In  this  the  prince 
was  necessarily  disappointed.  He  was, 
however,  treated  as  a  private  guest  of 
the  government,  and  remained  in  Eng- 
land until  August  During  his  stay 
Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper,  the  Chinese  traveller, 
was  introduced  to  him,  and  was  re- 
quested by  him  to  accompany  him  to 
Talifu.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
commissioned  Mr.  Cooper  to  escort  the 
Prince  to  the  frontier  of  British  Burmah, 
\  fix>m  whence  he  would  proceed  to  Tali 
as  a  guest  of  the  Mohammedan  kiog. 
Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  had  poured 
naasses  of  troops  into  Yunnan,  and  in- 
^ted     Talifu  j    and     when     Prince 

^an     and     Mr.     Cooper     reached 


Eangoon,  they  received  the  newB  thai 
Talifu  had  been  captured  and  the 
Mohammedan  king  killed.  The 
Panthay  power  was  thus  broken,  and 
the  merciless  extermination  of  the 
Mohammedans  completed  the  min  of 
the  province  of  Yunnan,  thoagb 
Momien  and  other  strongholds  held  oat 
till  the  following  year. 

Order,  however,  was   gradoallj  re- 
stored.    The  Chinese  authonttes  wen 
reinstated,  and  li-see-thai  in  reward  for 
his  fidelity,  was  appointed  GoYemor  of 
the  Chinese    Shan   States,  the  Shans 
themselves  gladly  welcoming  the  restor- 
ation of  the  old  rSffime.    Trade  slowly 
resumed  its  former  channels,  though 
continual  disturbances,  the  flashes  from 
the  dying  embers  of  the  civil  war,  broke 
out  here    and  there.     The  Hon.  A. 
Eden,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Bnrmah, 
earnestly  desired  to  make  a  fnsh  at- 
tempt to  open  communicationa  between 
Bhamo  and  China,  and  prepare  the  waj 
for  English  merchants  and  tra^e^en. 
The  difficulty  of  a  xebellious  proTiuca, 
entrance  into  which,  by  our  treaty,  was 
prohibited,  no  longer  existed,  and  with 
the    consent    of    the    Govemmeni  of 
Pekin,  a  gold  and  silver  road  might  be 
opened    through  the    very   centre  of 
China.      In  1874  Lord  Saliabuiy  de- 
cided to  send  a  second  expedition  to 
penetrate  China  from  Burmah,  and  ex- 
ploring the  routes  for  commerce,  pass 
through,  if  practicable,  to  Shanghai 

To  avoid  possible  misunderstanding, 
and  to  make  it  plain  to  the  Western 
Chinese  Mandarins  that  the  fot^ 
visitors  were  of  the  same  nation  as  the 
English,  who  lived  and  traded  in  the 
treaty  ports,  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Pekin  was  instructed  to  send 
a  Consular  official  with  Imperial  pass- 
ports to  meet  the  party  entering  from 
Burmah. 

Having  secured  the  full  permission  of 
the  Pekin  Gk>vernment,  Mr.  Wade 
selected  Mr.  Margary,  a  young  but  most 
promising  member  of  the  Consular 
Service,  to  make  the  journey  acros 
China,  and  await  the  expedition  at 
Momien,  and  he  started  from  Shangbu 
September    4,   1874.     The   appointed 
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leader.  Colonel  Brown,  and  some  other 
members  of  the  party,  with  a  guard  of 
fifteen  Sikhs,  and  valuable  presents,  left 
Mandalay  in  January  1875.  The  king 
of  Burmah  had  accorded  a  splendid  re- 
ception to  the  mission.  Royal  officials 
and  elephants  awaited  our  landing,  a 
solid  silver  dinner  service  was  provided 
for  our  use,  and  we  were  declared  to  be 
the  king's  guests  till  we  entered  China. 
Daily  pooays,  or  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, were  given.  Nothing  was  left 
undone  to  show  that  the  king  delighted 
to  honour  the  members  of  the  mission, 
whom  he  received  in  audience  befoi^e  our 
departure,  on  which  occasion  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  most  friendly  terms. 
The  voyage  up  the  river  was  marked  by 
the  same  manifestation  of  feeling.  At 
every  town  and  village  the  officials  had 
prepared  a  festive  reception.  The 
women  were  ranged  in  rows,  dancing 
and  singing  Burmese  fashion,  to  amuse 
the  strangera  On  January  15th  Bhamo 
was  reached,  the  woon  coming  to 
meet  the  steamer  with  a  large  escort 
of  war-boats,  and  showing  the  most 
kindly  thoughtfulness  for^  our  accom- 
modation. 

As  a  set-off  to  all  this  outward  display 
of  goodwill,  there  had  not  been  wanting 
rumours  and  confidential  statements  that 
the  king  really  wished  the  very  opposite 
of  success  to  the  mission.  Mandalay, 
however,  is  beyond  all  capitals  a  prolific 
breeding-ground  for  canards.  The  king, 
being  centre  and  head  of  everything — 
t^ade  included — ^isfirequently  represented 
as  uttering  opinions  which  only  exist 
in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  repeat 
them.  There  is  an  enUmrageoi  European 
adventurers  who  seem  to  delight  in  mis- 
representing the  king  to  foreigners,  and 
foreigners  to  the  king  ;  and  as  the 
groundless  stories  and  rumours,  once 
propagated,  are  apt  to  fly  until  they  find 
place  in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  much 
mischief  thereby  results.  The  king  of 
Burmah  is  an  intelligent  monarch,  well 
acquainted  with  English  and  Indian 
affdirs.  He  may  not  bear  any  great 
affection  to  the  nation  that  holds  the 
fairest  half  of  his  ancestral  kingdom,  but 
he  knows  their    power;  and   though, 


naturally,  he  may  not  relish  interference, 
he  is  not  unwilling  to  encourage  com- 
mercial intercourse,  being  himself,  in- 
deed, the  principal  merchant  in  his  king- 
dom* While  reading  much  of  the ''  own 
correspondent"  statements  and  com- 
ments thereon,  touching  Burmese  affairs, 
one  could  not  help  recalling  the  fable 
of  the  "  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,"  and  think- 
ing that  the  writers  were  anxious  to  see 
an  illustration  of  it,  with  the  Upper 
Irrawaddy  as  the  stream  which  the  lamb 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  before  the  waters 
flowed  down  to  the  wol£ 

At  Bhamo,  Mr.  Ney  Elias  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Mission, 
and  on  the  17th,  to  the  delight  of  all, 
Mr.  Margary  arrived,  having  come  from 
Momien  by  Sanda  and  Manwyne.  His 
progress  through  Kweichau  and  Yunnan 
had  been  most  successful  The  Ma£- 
darins  had  received  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  high  Chinese  dignitary.  The 
acting  Viceroy  of  Yunnan  showed  him- 
self ''  unexpected  ally  and  friend,**  and 
sent  two  Mandarins  to  escort  him,  and 
also  forwarded  despatches  to  the  frontier 
towns  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
mission.  He  had  even  been  permitted 
to  enter  Tali,  and  found  the  people  civil ; 
while  the  Tartar  general  had  been  so  won 
by  the  manner  and  accomplishments  of 
his  English  visitor  as  to  promise  to  invite 
the  mission  to  stay  for  a  few  days  in 
Talifu.  At  Manwyne  he  met  li-see-thai, 
who  paid  him  marked  respect,  and  this 
in  the  presence  of  Kakhyen  chiefs  and 
Shan  notables.  There  is  a  sad  interest  in 
the  account  given  in  his  private  letters 
of  his  stayat  this  place.  Thegallantyouog 
Englishman,  fully  versed  in  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  etiquette,  who  was  the  first 
of  hisnationto  traverse  China,  might  well 
excite  the  interest  of  the  Manwyne  chiefs 
and  people.  His  stay  there  is  summed 
up  in  his  own  words  in  a  letter  dated 
Manwyne,  January  13th: — "I  come 
and  go  without  meeting  the  slightest 
rudeness  among  this  charming  people." 
Little  more  than  a  month  elapsed  before 
he  was  treacherously  murdered  at  that 
very  place !  His  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  provinces  of  Kweichau  and 
Yunnan,  especially  the  latter,  fully  col- 
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finned  the  opinions  ezpresBed  by  Mr. 
Cooper  and  others. 

llie  ravages  of  the  Miautze,  or  hill- 
men,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity afifarded  by  the  Mohammedan 
rebellion,  have  desolated  Kweichan,  as 
the  civil  war  has  laid  waste  Yunnan. 
Everywhere  the  cities  are  reduced  to 
mere  villages,  and  the  villages  to  col- 
lections of  mere  straw  huts.  The  de- 
voted cities  remain  as  cities  of  the 
dead,  with  extensive  walls  surround- 
ing acres  of  ruins.  The  fine  valleys  of 
Yunnan  are  given  up  to  rank  grass, 
and  ruined  villages  and  neglected  fields 
attest  the  former  prosperity.  ''Every 
day,"  writes  Mr.  Margaiy,  half-way 
between  Yunnan  and  Talifu,  ''  I  come 
to  what  was  once  a  busy  city,  now  only 
containing  a  few  houses,  within  walls 
which  surrounded  a  wide  space  of  ruins. 
The  people  are  retuniing  gradually. 
The  blue  smoke  can  be  seen  curling  up 
here  and  there  against  the  pine-clad 
hills ;  but  it  must  take  some  few  years 
to  re-people  the  country,  rich  as  it  is." 
This  is  the  picture  of  the  once  richest 
province  of  China,  drawn  by  the  first 
Englishman  who  traversed  the  trade 
route  of  the  future. 

But  this  is  anticipating  the  tragic 
end  to  which  all  preparations  to  go  for- 
ward from  Bhamo  were  tending.  The 
Hesident,  Captain  Cooke,  and  Mr.  Key 
Elias  had  arranged  for  the  mission  to 
proceed  by  the  Sawaddy  route,  through 
the  district  of  the  Lenna  Kakhyens, 
thence  by  the  Chinese  Shan  States  of 
Muangmow  and  Seh&m,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Shuaylee  river,  to  Momien.  This, 
though  much  longer,  was  considered  a 
fox  easier  route,  and  possessed  the  re- 
commendation of  opening  up  a  new 
country.  The  Paloungtoo,  a  Lenna  chief, 
had  agreed  to  furnish  pack  bullocks, 
and  escort  the  party  to  the  first  town 
in  Muangmow  State. 

The  Burmese  woon  recommended 
the  embassy  route,  but  cheerfully  gave 
all  aid  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed. 
A  numerous  Burmese  guard  was  assem- 
bled, the  royal  order  being  that  the 
mission  was  to  be  safely  escorted  to  the 
Chinese  frontier  line.    DifiQculties  arose 


with  the  Kakhyen  chief  after  the  2n^. 
gage  had  been  partly  arranged  foi^ 
sit  at  Sawaddy.    The  EaUiyenacovU 
not  restrain  their  pilfering  propeodtitt, 
and  there  seemed  some  doubt  as  to  tk 
consent  of  all  the  chiefs  on  the  pro- 
posed line  of  march.    It  subeequeatij 
appeared  that  the  main  difficulty  iru 
the  concealed  objection  of  the  chidfe  to 
the  presence  of  Uie  Burmese.    And  tiie 
same    chiefs    loyally  escorted  MessB. 
Cooke  and  Elias  through  their  tern- 
tories  to  Muangmow. 

Colonel  Brown  decided  to  advanoe  bj 
the  route  traversed  by  the  fonnei  expe- 
dition, through  Ponlyne  and  Pomee  to 
Manwyne.  The  Burmese,  tttougu  iK>t 
approving,  at  once  cordially  co-operated, 
and  sent  out  to  the  Kakhyen  chie&  for 
our  mules,  a  sufficient  number  ofirbidi 
were  soon  collected  at  Tsitkaw. 

February  17th  saw  the  long  amy  oi 
laden  mules  toiling  up  the  stony  rate 
that  are  called  roads  in  the  Xakliyen 
Hills.  Fifty  Burmese  soldiera,  com- 
manded by  a  Tsaiedawgyee,  or  loyal 
writer,  escorted  the  party,  together  with 
the  fifteen  Sikhs,  who  brought  up  the 
rear.  Successive  Burmese  guard-hoTises, 
each  occupied  by  a  email  party  of  sol- 
diers, were  passed,  a  regular  chain  hav- 
ing been  established  from  the  foot  of 
the  hills  to  the  J^ampoung,  or  the 
boundary  stream  which  divides  Boi- 
mah  from  China. 

Ominous  reports  soon  began  to  be 
brought  in.  Several  hundred  evil- 
disposed  Kakhyens  and  Chinese  loh- 
bers  had  banded  themselves  together 
at  Manwyne  to  attack  us  in  the  hills; 
but  the  authority  for  these  rumouis 
was  doubtful,  and  it  was  resolved  to  go 
forward  to  the  glen  of  the  ^Nampoong, 
and  ^icamp  on  the  Bunnese  hank  of 
the  stream.  Hence,  Colonel  Brown 
decided  that  Maigaiy  should  go  for- 
ward to  Manwyne  and  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  affairs ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
February  he  started,  accompanied  by 
his  Chinese  writer  and  servants,  with- 
out any  apprehension  of  danger,  so 
great  was  iiie  confidence  engendered  by 
his  previous  reception  at  that  town. 

The  following  day  a  letter  amvsd 
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from  him,  written  from  Seiaj,  a 
Kakhyen  hill  village,  on  the  way  to 
Manwyne,  announcing  that  all  was 
qniety  and  the  people  had  heen  civil. 

The  march  was  at  once  resumed,  the 
Kampoung  was  crossed,  and  the  mis- 
sion, still  escorted  by  the  Burmese 
guard,  though  now  in  Chinese  territory, 
climbed  the  eastern  slopes  and  en- 
camped on  the  Sheetee  Merroo  Hill,  at 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  l^ext  morning  the  leader  was 
anxious  to  proceed,  but  the  Burmese 
requested  him  to  await  news  of  Mar- 
gary's  safe  arrival  at  Manwyne.  Men 
were  seen  hovering  on  the  upper 
heights.  The  Burmese  threw  up  earth- 
works across  the  road,  in  front  and  rear. 
That  same  evening  the  Burmese  officer 
reported  that  an  attack  would  certainly 
take  place  that  night  or  the  ensuing 
day,  and  his  men  constructed  a  rough 
breast-work.  Our  position  was  sur- 
rounded by  heights  and  jungle,  save  to 
the  west,  where  a  steep  descent  led 
down  to  the  Nampoung  valley. 

All  were  astir  at  daylight  on  the 
22nd.  Large  bodies  of  men  appeared 
on  the  heights,  and  hurried  down  to 
the  south-east  of  our  position,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  road  in  our  rear.  The  Bur- 
mese posted  guards  on  the  road  leading 
to  Seray,  and  drew  a  cordon  round  on 
all  sides  but  one.  Soon  their  officer 
came,  with  grave  face,  and  exhibiting 
letters  from  Manwyne,  announced  the 
terrible  news  of  the  murder  of  poor 
Margary,  and  with  him  his  writer  and 
servants.  There  was  little  time  to  grieve, 
or  to  consult,  for  the  invisible  enemy 
opened  fire  from  the  jungle  on  all  sides 
but  the  west,  but  chiefly  from  the  south. 
The  Sikhs  took  up  a  position  covered 
by  a  huge  boulder,  and  opened  flre,  when- 
ever the  enemy  showed  themselves,  with 
fatal  effect;  the  Burmese  also  briskly 
returned  the  fire. 

The  Burmese  officer  had  been  warned 
of  the  attack  in  the  letters  from  Man- 
wyne, and  advised  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way;  but  he  and  his  men  loyally  ad- 
hered to  their  trust.  He  displayed  a 
cool  presence  of  mind  throughout  the 
day.    The  mules  and  drivers  retreated 


into  a  hollow  where  they  were  secure. 
Two  Kakhyen  Tsawbwas,  Woonkah  and 
Sheetee,  brought  in  men  to  assist  us,  and 
remained  all  day.  By  two  o'clock  the 
firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy  retreated. 
The  mxdes  were  got  ready  for  a  starts 
when  the  foe  returned,  at  least  five  hun- 
dred strong,  and  opened  a  hot  fire  from 
the  heights  and  jungle,  and  our  position 
appeared  likely  to  become  untenable. 
A  diversion  was  shortly  effected  by  the 
fidthful  Kakhyens,  who  made  their  way 
below  the  enemy  to  the  south,  and  fired 
the  jungle,  an  operation  which  was  r^ 
peated  till  the  assailants,  deprived  of 
cover,  made  off  along  the  ridges,  acquir- 
ing as  they  ran  an  unpleasant  knowledge 
of  the  long  range  of  rifles.  •  By  five 
o'clock  all  firing  had  ceased,  the  bag- 
gage was  promptly  loaded,  willing  Kak- 
hyeiis  eagerly  assisting,  and  was  soon 
on  its  way  to  Sheetee.  Our  return  was 
effected  unmolested,  the  Burmese  do- 
ing all  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
safety  of  all.  Save  one  of  their  number 
and  a  servant^  both  slightly  wounded, 
no  one  was  hurt,  and  ^e  baggage  was 
eventually  brought  intact  to  Bhamo. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 
for  the  Burmese  to  have  deserted  their 
charge ;  but  from  first  to  last  they  dis- 
played a  zealous  fidelity  beyond  all 
praise.  It  is  strange  if  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Tsaredawgyee  pass 
unrequited,  and  yet  not  so  strange, 
seeing  that  the  Burmese  have  been  ac- 
cused of  at  least  conniving  at  the  attack. 
Besides  our  grief  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Margary,  who  during  our  short  inter- 
course had  endeared  himself  to  all, 
great  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety  of 
Ney  ELias.  He  and  Captain  Cooke  had 
preceded  by  the  Irrawaddy  route  to 
Muangmow — the  suspected  Kakhyens 
had  behaved  admirably — the  lavish 
hospitality  of  the  Lenna  chiefs  literally 
franking  the  travellers  through  the  hills. 

At  Muangmow  they  had  found  Li- 
see-thai,  who  had  received  them  cour- 
teously. He  had  expected  the  whole 
Mission  to  come  by  that  route,  and  appa- 
rently gone  there  to  meet  it.  Li  order 
to  enable  Elias  to  proceed  more  quickly, 
CaptaiD    Cooke    returned   to   Bhamo. 
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On  the  17th  Elias  was  still  at  Maang- 
mow,  li-see-thai  having  declared  it 
unsafe  for  him  to  proceed  through 
Sehfan,  as  there  was  fighting  on  the 
road.  This  had  been  the  last  news,  and 
we  dreaded  to  hear  that  he  had  shared 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Margary.  Letters,  how- 
ever, dated  two  days  previously,  reached 
Bhamo  on  the  26th,  reassuring  us  of 
£lias*s  safety  up  to  that  time.  Li-see-thai 
had  asked  him  to  wait  and  he  would  see 
if  he  could  send  him  on  into  the  regions 
ruled  by  Mandarins;  but  at  last  de- 
clared that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
secure  the  Englishman's  safety  through 
the  turbulent  state  of  Sehfan,  and  Mr. 
Elias  returned  safely  to  Bhamo. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  Chinese  officer,  had  he 
been  so  minded,  could  have  let  the 
traveller  advance  to  certain  death,  and 
that  without  any  apparent  complicity. 
The  Chinese  Shans  of  Muangmow  were 
certainly  not  friendly  disposed,  though 
no  overt  act  of  hostility  occurred  j  but 
the  purloining  of  Mr.  Eiias's  note-book 
marked  their  dislike  to  foreigners  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  their  country. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  no  particulars 
•of  Mr.  Margary's  murder  are  given.  No 
authentic  or  trustworthy  account  could 
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be  obtcdned  whether  he  fell  a  victiia 
to  the  robbers  and  afflasaJTifl  of  that 
turbulent  frontier  town,  who  feared 
interference  with  their  intended  plan 
der,  or  to  the  organized  hostility  of  the 
Chinese  merchants. 

This  brief  but  perhaps  tedioos 
account  is  not  an  indictment  of  the 
Chinese,  although  one  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  Li-see-thai,  as  governor  of 
the  Shan  states,  could  certainly  bring 
to  justice  the  guilty  parties,  unless 
they  had  been  instigated  and  screened 
by  officials  superior  to  himself.  If  bj 
their  punishment  it  be  established  tb^ 
a  peaceful  English  traveller  or  tnder 
shall  hereafter  pass  unmolested  throogb 
the  Shan  valleys,  though  for  years  tJbe 
fancied  commerce  maybe  still  only  an 
unrealised  vision,  the  gallant  young 
Margaiy  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

No  towering  pagoda,  or  simpier 
monument,  may  rise  on  the  spolt  yrheie 
he  fell,  to  tell  the  wonderiiig  natives 
that  England  never  forgets  her  heroes ; 
but,  what  he  would  more  have  desued, 
the  opening  to  commerce  of  a  aecnre 
trade  route  between  Burmah  and  China, 
which  has  now  become  a  national 
duty,  will  keep  his  memory  green. 

John  Andebson,  M.D. 
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LONDON  :  R.   CLAT,   SONS,   AND  TAYLOR,   FFaKrXBS,   BREAD  STREET  HILL. 


NVALIDS  and   the  BEDRIDDEN. 
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PER'S  ELASTIC  WATER  OR  AIR-BEDS,  AND  CUSHIONS, 

KED  SORES,  and  afford  inch  reHefanil  comfort  aa  cnnnnt  b«  obtaiaed  tram  any  other  desciiptioa 
or  INVALID   BED  or  CUSHION. 
I  the  ROTAL  FAMILIES  of  England,   Oennany,  4tc,  u  well  u  in  the  principal  HOSPITALS 
at  liame  and  abroad. 
Illnstrated  Price  List  free  by  post 

HOOPER  AND  COMP^   Sole  Manufacturers, 

7,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 


[VIINGTOM'S  PEA  FLOUR. 

For  Soapa^  Ac. 

HINGTON'S    PEA   SOUP. 

Seasoned  and  FlavoDTed. 

mington's    Infants'    Food. 


Symington's  Egyptian   Food, 


W.   SYMINGTON   A  CO.,       ^^ 
Bowden  Steam  Mills,  Market  HarboroDgh. 


aOLD  EVEBTWHEBE. 


lOWN  &  GREEN'S  KITCHEN  RANGES. 

PRIZE  MEDALS-LONDON,   DUBLIN,  &  PARIS- 


Ranges  RosBt  in  Frot.t,  and  are  unsurpassed  lor  Iwonorajr,  Cleanliness,  general  Convenieoc^ 
Heatiug  Baths,  thorough  Ventilation,  and  the  preveotion  of  6moky  Cliiniuejs. 

mOWN  &  GREEN'S  PORTABLE  COOKING  STOVES 

BURN  A  SDRPRISINGLY   SMALL  QUAHTITY  OP  FUEL. 
They  are  recoQunGDded  fbr  Small  Families,  and  a*  [$a  anxQiuy  to  laiger  Establiahmenta. 

PTOfpeclate*  poO-free  on  application  to  j— 

ROWN  &  GREEN,  72  Biahopsgate  Street  Within,  Londoif' ' 
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MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS. 

IfO  Workpeople  being  employed  upon  the  PremuBa,  ftU  Olden  ue  now  eiecated  with  great  Denivi 
Pirst-claas  Engravers,  Die-Sinkers,  Lithographers,  and  Stampers. 

Crests,  Arms,  Monograms,  and  Address  Diss  Gat  at  Half  the  Usual  Char^?i 

WRlTltia  PAPERS  direct  fnm  A*  Uitlt,  Cvt,  Preued,  and  Finithed  upM  Ot  Pmiuta. 
THE  NEW  BQUARE-CUT  ENVELOPES.    I       DANCE  PROQRAMMBS. 
SERMON   PAPERS:  OUTSIDES.  DINNER  MENUS.   AT-HOME  CARD: 

INVITATION  NOTES.    RETURN  THANKS.I      PISH  AND  DESSERT  PAPERS. 

NO  CKAEOE  FOR  PLAIN  STAMPING.    Paitie*  caa  bring  their  own  Diet. 

Packets  of  120  Sheets  of  Note  Paper  6d.  I   250  TTsefol  Envelopes  .       .         9 
„  Thick  „  Is.  Od.  j  1000  Extra  Large  Envelopes      4j.  6 

UTOn  TBMES.    iT-BOUI  MOTES.     HIITHTIOI        DESSEBT,  EDUQUBT,  klD  rUCT  DiSE  rifttS. 

Plate  Engraved  and  100  Visiting  Cards  Printed  for  Four  ShUUngs. 
AQ.'SSTRAWWRITING-PAPER.  ONLY  THREE  SHILLINGS  PER  RLU 

PBOFITB  BASED  UPON   TEE  BEAST  KONBT  SYSTEM. 

CROSSE    AND    BLACKWELL'S 

PURE    MALT   VINEGAR, 

Of  naifonn  itrangtlt  and  Btjota,  wbiob  wh  twudad  a 
SPECIAL.      HEDAL      FOR      PROGRESS, 

AT  THK  TIBHNA  EXHIBITION. 
Umj  be  obtaiaad  tu  pint  and  ifuxt  bottlai  of  Impraial  auuore,  of  all  araeen  and  Italiia  TneWos^ir, 

AND  WHOLULLK  IT 

21,  SOHO  SQUABE,  LONDON. 

NINE  EXHIBITION   PRIZE  MEDALS. 

FRYS    COCOA 

in  i-\b.  and  i-Ifa.  packeta. 

The  CARACAS  COCOA  specially  recommended  by  the  manQfactu:er> 
is  prepared  from  the  celebrated  Cocoa  of  Caracas,  combined  with  other  ch:i-- 
descriptions.       Purchasers  should   ask   specially  for    '■  FRY'S    CARAC-.S 
tOCOA,"  to  distinguish  it  from  other  varieties. 
^ .  "A  moft  dalieiou  ud  nluble  *iiiaU."siamiirt. 

NFRT'S   CHOCOLATE  CREAMS   are   deUcioua  Sweetmeats. 
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